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attaches  and  counselors,  official  ^  f  ^f  ^"  °^  analjfis   Estimates  of  U.S. 
foreign  source  materials,  and  results  °^„?";f  .^"^'^I'^.^i  Statistics  Board, 
acreage,  yield,  and  production  are  ^ ^°"'  "^^^^/^^'^f,^^^;^^^^  data 

except  where  noted.   All  numbers  in  this  ^f %^^^J^  '^'?his  report  reflects 
and  detail  may  not  add  to  t<^^-l^^^^^^f,^,^^3'^°^^^^eoUon  released  in  World 
official  USDA  estimates  for  grains,  °i^^^%^'  p"„^°"j__„aj.Y  n,  1990. 
Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates  (WASDE-238),  January  ii, 

A   K„  the   Fnrpicrn  Production  Estimates  Division  (FPED), 
writing  to  the  division  or  by  calling  (202)  382-8888. 


*  The  next  issue  o£  World  Agricultural  Production  will  be  released  at  3  p.m.   * 
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Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


CONVERSION  TABLE 

Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
=  MT*4. 592917 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barliv  =  MT*45. 929625 

03ts  =  MT*68.89A438 


1  hectare       =  2.471044  acres 
1  kilogram      =  2.204622  pounds 


Cotton 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
rT;;  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record  533.9  million 
metric  tons,  up  1.6  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  up  7 
percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include 
the  following: 


Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  14.0  million  tons, 
up  1.5  million  or  12  percent  from  last  month 
but  virtually  unchanged  from  last  year. 
Excellent  harvest  weather  and  reports  of 
higher-than-expected  deliveries  are  responsible 
for  this  month's  increase. 


o   Eastern  Europe 


Brazil 


Iraq 


Production  is  estimated  at  43.0  million  tons, 
up  0.7  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  5  percent  from  last  year.   Higher 
production  is  due  to  an  increased  area  estimate 
for  Bulgaria. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.3  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  9  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
attributed  to  higher  yields  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  which  resulted  from  favorable  weather 
conditions  and  the  use  of  improved  wheat 
varieties. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.5  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  39  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  51  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
The  reduction  is  attributed  to  far 
less-than-average  rainfall  during  the  growing 
season. 


South  Africa 


Production  is  estimated  at  2.1  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  41  percent  from  last  year's  record 
harvest.   The  yield  estimate  was  reduced 
because  of  very  dry  weather  in  the  Orange  Free 
State. 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  forecast  at  10.5  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  30  percent  from  last  year.   The  decrease 
is  due  to  unfavorable  weather  in  Cordoba  and 
Santa  Fe,  resulting  in  lower  yield  estimates. 


COARSE  GRAINS:   World  production  for  1989/90  as  ^^^  "'^^^^f.  ^^^1^^^^  J'°" 
tons,  down  2.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  up  10 
perc;nt  from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the 
following: 


o   United  States 


o   Eastern  Europe 


Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  221. A  million  tons, 
down  1.9  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  A8  percent  from  last  year.   Declines  in 
estimated  output  of  corn,  barley,  sorghum,  and 
rye  more  than  offset  a  marginal  increase  in 
oats. 

Production  is  estimated  at  68.3  million  tons, 
down  1.0  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  13  percent  from  last  year.   The 
late-summer  drought  affected  Yugoslav  corn 
yield  more  than  earlier  estimated. 

Production  is  estimated  at  7.2  million  tons,  up 
0.6  million  or  10  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  8  percent  from  last  year.   Increases  in 
estimated  output  of  barley  and  oats  more  than 
offset  a  reduction  in  sorghum. 

Production  is  estimated  at  81.6  million  tons, 
up  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  but  8  percent  below  last  year.   Larger 
barley  production  in  Denmark  is  responsible  tor 
the  increase,  reflecting  both  higher  area  and 
yield. 

BTrn  rMTLLED  BASIS):  World  production  £or  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 

fiy^ft^E5_B^  ^^  ^p^^.^„  „^  ,,,^  ,,3„  1  ^!^r„"in  59^9  ?rir 

UD  2  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop.   Foreign  production  in  "89/90/= 
p?oJe?ted  at  a  record  329  9  million  --„^"----^,-,r:ir Jl"  ^peLent 
tTlVr^VJoT   ?mportaircH°anges^"riast  month  include  the  foUovin,: 

Production  is  estimated  at  8.1  million  tons,  up 
0.6  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month  and 
from  last  year's  estimates.   Favorable  growing 
conditions  throughout  the  season,  higher 
domestic  prices,  and  improved  availabiltiy  ot 
inputs  were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
increase. 


EC-12 


Burma 


o   Bangladesh 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  17.0 
million  tons,  up  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  9  percent  from  last  year. 
Lack  of  flood  damage  this  summer,  coupled  witti 
increased  area  under  high-yielding  varieties 
and  heavier  fertilizer  usage  produced  a  record 
Aman  rice  harvest.   The  winter  Boro  crop  is 
also  projected  to  be  a  record. 


Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.6  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  12  percent  from  last  year.   The 
decrease  is  due  to  a  reduced  area  estimate, 
resulting  from  a  shortage  of  water  during 
planting  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul's  irrigated  rice 
regions. 


Japan 


Production  is  estimated  at  9.4  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  4  percent  from  last  year.   Lower  yields 
are  expected  due  to  poor  weather  in  the 
northeast  rice-growing  areas.   The  new  estimate 
reflects  a  normal  harvest  rather  than  a  bumper 
crop  as  earlier  forecast. 


OILSEEDS:   The  January  forecast  of  total  world  oilseeds  production  for  1989/90 
is  pegged  at  214.0  million  tons,  down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month  but  up  6  percent  from  last  year's  output.   U.S.  production  is 
estimated  at  59.4  million,  down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  but  up  18  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  a 
record  154.6  million  tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month  but  up  2.2  million 
or  1  percent  from  last  year. 


Soybeans :  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  107.5  million 
tons,  down  0.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  up 
13  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month 
include: 


o  United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  52.4  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month  but  up  10.3  million  or  24  percent 
from  last  year.   The  decrease  is  due  to  a 
reduced  yield  estimate. 


o  Bolivia  Production  is  forecast  at  a  record  320,000 

tons,  up  100,000  tons  from  last  month  and  up 
40,000  tons  or  14  percent  from  last  year. 
Harvested  area  is  expected  to  climb  to  155,000 
hectares,  up  45,000  hectares  from  last  month's 
estimate  and  up  15  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Cottonseed;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  31.3  million 
tons,  up  slighly  from  last  month  but  down  0.9  million  or  3  percent 
from  last  year.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  4.3  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  but  down  1.2  million  or  21 
percent  from  last  year.   A  downward  adjustment  to  harvested  area  was 
more  than  offset  by  increased  yield. 


Peanuts:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  22  2  mi  lion 
I^S^own  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down  1.0 
l?lllon  or  5  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last 
month  include: 


o  United  States 


o  China 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons, 
down  51,000  tons  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  1  percent  from  last  year.   Yield 
estimates  were  adjusted  downward  from  last 
month. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.4  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  0.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last 
year.   This  year's  summer  crop  in  the  North 
China  Plain  was  adversely  effected  by  drought 
conditions,  particularly  in  Shandong  and  to 
some  degree  in  Hebei.   It  is  expected  that 
overall  losses  will  be  cushioned,  however,  by 
favorable  growing  conditions  experienced  m  the 
southern  provinces. 

*  Sunflowerseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  21.8 
Iniion  toSr  up  marginally  from  last  month  and  up  1.4  million  or  7 
pe  cent  f^om'last  yeL.   U.S.  production  is  est  mated  at  OJ  -   on 
tons  UD  50.000  tons  or  7  percent  from  last  month.   Both  harvested 
Irea'and  yi^ld  were  adjusted  upward,  reflecting  a  better-than-expected 
crop. 

*  Rapeseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  -^i-^f,,^;^'^;^"'''''" 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  1.1  million  or  5 
percent  from  last  year. 

*  Flaxseed:  «orld  production  for  1989/90  is  e^ti^ated  at  1^9  rillion 
'tons  dom  2  percent  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  13 
percent  from  Lst  year.  Production  in  the  U.S.  was  lowered  by 
A^toS  tons  or  57  percent  from  last  month.   Both  area  and  yield 
estimates  were  reduced. 

*  Coora-  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.7  million 
I^Sf'unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  4  percent  from 
last  year. 

*  Palm  Kernels:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  3  1 
million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  / 
percent  from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Oil:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  10.0  million 
tons,  up  marginally  from  last  month  and  up  0.7  million  or  /  percent 
from  last  year. 


COTTON:   World  cotton  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  80.4  million 
bales,  down  0.2  million  from  last  month  and  down  3.8  million  or  nearly  5 
percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  68.2  million 
bales,  down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  0.6  million 
or  1  percent  below  last  year.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the 
following: 


Egypt 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.2  million  bales, 
down  0.2  million  or  12  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  18  percent  from  last  year.   The  output 
decline  is  due  to  reduced  area  harvested  and 
lower  yields  as  a  result  of  irrigation  short- 
ages and  pest  and  disease  problems. 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  12.2  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  from  last  month  but  down  21 
percent  from  last  year.   The  harvested  area  was 
slightly  less  than  forecast  earlier  but  yields 
increased. 
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TABLE  3 


Whea 


t  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


---Area--- 

--Yield 

... 

: 

-- 

-Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region    : 

Prel. 

Proi.  : 

1 

'rel. 

1989/90  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88  1988/89  1989/90   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan.   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan. 

---Million  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mill 

ion  Metric  Tons- 

-- 

World               : 

219.9 

217.7 

225.3   : 

2.28 

2.30 

2.36 

2.37  : 

501.7 

500.7 

532.3 

533.9 

United  States         : 

22.6 

21.5 

25.2   : 

2.53 

2.29 

2.21 

2.^0  : 

57.4 

49.3 

55.6 

55.4 

197.2 

196.2 

200.2 

2.25 

2.30 

2.38 

2.39 

444.4 

451.3 

476.7 

478.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters  : 
Argentina          : 
Australia          : 
Canada            : 
EC-12 

43.2 
4.8 

9.1 
13.5 
15.9 

42.1 
4.7 
8.9 

13.0 
15.5 

44.4 

5.6 

8.9 

13.6 

16.2 

:   2.74 
:   1.84 
:   1.36 
:   1.93 
:   4.50 

2.68 
1.72 
1.58 
1.23 
4.82 

2.86 

1.91 
1.40 
1.79 
4.88 

2.89 
1.88 
1.57 
1.79 
4.88 

:   118.6 
:    8.8 
:   12.4 
:   26.0 
:   71.4 

112.9 

8.1 

14.1 

16.0 

74.8 

126.9 
10.7 
12.5 
24.4 
79.3 

128.1 
10.5 
14.0 
24.4 
79.2 

Major  Importers 
Brazi I 
China 
Eastern  Europe 

95.4 
:     3.5 
:    28.8 
:    10.5 
:     0.6 
:     5.1 
:     0.3 
:    46.7 

95.9 

3.5 

28.8 

10.7 
0  6 

96.9 

3.1 

29.8 

10.7 

0.6 

:   2.34 
:   1.76 
:   2.98 
:   3.79 
:   4.23 

2.41 
1.68 
3.00 
4.23 
4.76 

2.45 
1.61 
3.05 
4.00 
4.76 

2.45 
1.71 
3.05 
4.02 
4.76 

:  223.6 
:    6.1 
:   85.8 
:   39.9 
:    2.4 

230.8 

5.8 

86.4 

45.4 

2.8 

236.9 

5.0 

91.0 

42.3 

3.0 

237.9 

5.3 

91.0 

43.0 

3.0 

Egypt 

other  N.  Africa  */ 

4.0 
0  3 

4.9 
0.3 

:   1.01 
:   3.19 

1.26 
3.62 

1.13 
3.61 

1.13 
3.61 

:    5.2 

:    0.9 

5.0 
1.0 

5.6 

1.0 

5.6 

1.0 

Japan 
USSR 

48.1 

47.5 

:   1.78 

1.76 

1.87 

1.87 

:   83.3 

84.4 

89.0 

89.0 

Other  Foreign 
India 

:    58.6 
:    23.1 
6.1 
:     0.9 
:   .  0.9 
:     7.7 
:     1.7 
:    ■.8.7 
:     9.4 

58.3 

22.6 

6.3 

58.9 

23.6 

6.3 

:   1.75 
:   1.92 
:   0.98 

1.85 
2.00 
1.08 

1.90 
2.25 

1.08 

1.91 
2.25 

1.08 

:   102.2 
:   44.3 
:    6.0 

107.6 

45.1 

6.8 

112.9 

53.0 

6.8 

112.6 

53.0 

6.8 

Iran 

0  8 

1.0 

:   4.11 

4.00 

4.11 

4.11 

:    3.7 

3.2 

3.9 

3.9 

Mexico 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

Pakistan 

South  Africa 

Turkey 

Others 

0.8 
7.3 
2.0 
8.8 
9.7 

0.9 
7.5 
1.8 
8.7 
9.2 

:   4.24 
:   1.56 
:   1.81 
:   1.49 
:   1.72 

5.01 
1.73 
1.78 
1.71 
1.79 

5.03 
1.92 
1.28 
1.38 
1.68 

5.03 
1.92 
1.17 
1.38 
1.75 

4.0 
:   12.0 

3.1 
:   13.0 
:   16.1 

.3.9 
12.7 
3.5 
15.0 
17.4 

4.3 
14.4 

2.3 
12.0 
16.2 

4.3 
14.4 

2.1 
12.0 
16.1 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
JANUARY  1990 
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TABLE  4 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

-Area — 

---Yie 

Id--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan. 

\   1987/88 

1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan. 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/ 

---Mill 
323.1 

ion  Hectares- -- 
326.3   325.7 

•  ---Metric  Tons 
2.45    2.23 

Per  Hecta 
2.48 

re--- 

2.47 

:    ---Million  Metric  Tons- 
:    792.7   728.9   806.9 

-- 

World 

804.6 

United  States 

35.4 

32.8 

37.1 

6.12 

4.56 

6.05 

5.97 

:    217.0 

149.7 

223.3 

221.4 

Total  Foreign 

287.7 

293.5 

288.6 

2.00 

1.97 

2.02 

2.02 

:    575.7 

579.2 

583.6 

583,2 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

23.5 

21.0 

22.1 

2.41 

2.39 

2.37 

2.40 

:     56.6 

50.2 

52.5 

53.1 

Argentina 

4.4 

3.0 

3.4 

2.99 

2.30 

2.87 

2.87 

:     13.1 

7.0 

9.6 

9.6 

Australia 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

1.55 

1.52 

1.54 

1.69 

:     7.2 

6.7 

6.6 

7.2 

Canada 

8.0 

7,1 

8.3 

3.21 

2.76 

2.83 

2.83 

:     25.5 

19.7 

23.5 

23.5 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

1.73 

2.68 

1.89 

1.89 

7.9 

12.4 

8.8 

8.8 

Thai  land 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.50 

2.50 

2.57 

2.57 

:      2.9 

4.5 

4.1 

4.1 

Major  Importers 

107.7 

106.6 

103.6 

2.66 

2.56 

2.75 

2.74 

!    286.7 

273.4 

284,5 

283.7 

Eastern  Europe 

17.8 

18.3 

18.2 

3.58 

3.32 

3.80 

3.74 

:     63.8 

60,5 

69.3 

68.3 

EC-12 

19.0 

19.3 

18.6 

4.34 

4.61 

4.37 

4.38 

:     82.4 

88.8 

81.4 

81.6 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.50 

3.52 

3.97 

3.97 

:     10,8 

11.3 

12.3 

12.3 

Mexico 

7.8 

7.6 

7.7 

1.87 

1.81 

1.89 

1.89 

:     14.5 

13.8 

14.6 

14.6 

USSR 

59.5 

57.8 

55.5 

1.91 

1.69 

1.90 

1.90 

113.7 

97.5 

105.5 

105.5 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

3.14 

3.40 

3.36 

3.36 

:     1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

156.6 

165.9 

162.9 

1.48 

1.54 

1.51 

1.51 

'.         232.4 

255.6 

246.6 

246.4 

Brazil 

13.6 

14.0 

14.0 

1.87 

1.91 

1.88 

1.88 

25.4 

26.7 

26.3 

26.3 

Ch  i  na 

28.7 

27.8 

28.7 

3.33 

3.39 

3.26 

3.26 

95.8 

94.3 

93.7 

93.7 

India 

36.3 

39.5 

39.5 

0.65 

0.80 

0.79 

0.79 

23.5 

31.6 

31.4 

31.4 

I ndones  i  a 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

1.79 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

Nigeria 

9.4 

10.1 

9.9 

0.72 

0.84 

0.83 

0.83 

6.8 

8.5 

8.2 

8.2 

Philifjpines 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

1.18 

1.21 

1.25 

1.25 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Turkey 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

2.17 

2.29 

2.08 

2.08 

9.3 

10.0 

9,1 

9.1 

Others 

57.9 

63.5 

59.9 

1.08 

1.18 

1.13 

1.13 

62.5 

74.9 

68.3 

68.0 

BARLEY 

World 

79.6 

77.0 

74.8 

2.27 

2.16 

2.25 

2.27 

180.5 

166.6 

168.7 

169.7 

United  States 

4.0 

3.1 

3.4 

2.82 

2.04 

2.61 

2.61 

11.4 

6.3 

8.8 

8.8 

Total  Foreign 

75.6 

73.9 

71.5 

2.24 

2.17 

2.23 

2.25 

169.2 

160.3 

159.9 

161.0 

Australia 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

1.46 

1.47 

1.48 

1.74 

3.5 

3.3 

3.4 

4.0 

Canada 

5.0 

4.2 

4.7 

2.79 

2.46 

2.48 

2.48 

14.0 

10.2 

11.7 

11.7 

Ch  i  na 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

1.78 

1.92 

2.05 

2.05 

6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

6.9 

Eastern  Europe 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

3.79 

3.72 

3.85 

3.87 

16.3 

16.3 

16.8 

17.1 

EC-12 

12.2 

12.2 

11.8 

3.84 

4.14 

3.92 

3.94 

46.8 

50.5 

46.3 

46.5 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

3.13 

3.27 

3.74 

3.74 

5.2 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

Turkey 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.82  • 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR 

30.7 

29.7 

28.0 

1.91 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75  : 

58.4 

44.5 

49.0 

49.0 

Others 

12.8 

12.8 

12.1 

1.02 

1.29 

1.15 

1.17  : 

13.0 

16.5 

14.2 

14.1 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
JANUARY  1990 
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TABLE  A  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area.  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


Country/Region 

CORN 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
South  Africa 
Thai  land 

Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 
EC-12 

Other  W.  Europe 
Mexico 
USSR 
Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Brazil 
Canada 
China 
Egypt 
India 
Indonesia 
Phi lippines 
Z  i  mbabwe 
Others 

SORGHUM 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Argentina 

Australia 

Ch  i  na 

India 

Mexico 

Nigeria 

South  Africa 

Sudan 

Thailand 

Others 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
JANUARY  1990 


— Area — 

Prel.    Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


--Million  Hectares-- 


125.2 

24.1 

101.1 

8.0 
2.6 
3.7 
1.8 

21.9 
7.3 
3.7 
0.2 
6.0 
4.6 
0.1 

71.2 

13.2 
1.0 

20.2 
0.8 
5.5 
2.7 
3.7 
1.2 

22.8 


41.9 


125.1 
23.6 

101.5 

7.1 
1.7 
3.8 
1.6 

22.1 
7.3 
4.1 
0.2 
6.0 
4.4 
0.1 

72.3 

13.5 
1.0 

19.6 
0.8 
5.9 
2.9 
3.8 
1.2 

23.7 


44.2 


128.2 

26.2 

102.0 

7.1 
2.0 
3.8 

1.4 

21.9 
7.3 
3.8 
0.2 
6.0 
4.5 
0.1 

72.9 
13.5 


1. 
20. 

0. 

6, 

2. 

3 

1 
23 


43.9 


4.3 

3.7 

4.5 

37.6 

40.5 

39.4 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

15.6 

16.0 

16.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.0 

5.3 

4.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

9.1 

9.8 

9.6 

---Yield- 

Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Dec.    Jan. 


--Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- -- 
3.58    3.19    3.65    3.62 


7.52 

2.65 

2.35 
3.46 
1.93 
1.56 

3.79 
4.13 
6.99 
8.00 
1.65 
3.24 
4.17 

2.33 
1.88 

7.02 
3.92 
4.97 
1.00 
1.79 
1.18 
1.80 
1.48 


1.34 


4.36 


1.00 


3.00 


19 

91 

61 

91 

67 

52 

0.43 

1.03 

0.98 


5.31 

2.70 

2.92 
2.82 
3.10 
2.63 

3.80 
3.68 
7.06 
8.55 
1.68 
3.62 
4.19 

2.34 
1.93 
5.47 
3.95 
5.21 
1.36 
1.82 
1.21 
1.56 
1.54 


1.24 

4.00 

1.00 

2.00 
1.65 


92 

66 

49 

80 

58 

0.83 

1.39 

1.03 


7.32 

2.70 

2.58 
3.33 
2.13 
2.71 

4.03 
4.66 
6.78 
8.77 
1.68 
3.56 
4.17 

2.31 
1.89 
6.31 
3.74 
5.33 
1.33 
1.82 
1.25 
1.63 
1.54 


1.31 


3.00 
2.24 
2.93 
0.71 
2.94 
0.80 
1.65 
0.61 
1.49 
1.01 


7.29 

2.68 

2.58 
3.33 

2.13 
2.71 

3.97 
4.49 
6.76 
8.77 
1.68 
3.56 
4.17 

2.30 
1.89 
6.31 
3.74 
5.33 
1.33 
1.82 
1.25 
1.63 
1.53 


1.29 


3.75    3.48 
1.04    1.04 


3.00 
1.91 
2.93 
0.71 
2.94 
0.80 
1.65 
0.61 
1.49 
1.01 


— Production--- 


Prel. 
987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Dec.    Jan. 


---Million  Metric  Tons--- 
448.8       399.1        467.7       464.6 
181.1        125.2        192.8       191.2 
267.6       273.9       274.9       273.4 


18.8 
9.0 
7.1 
2.7 

83.1 

30.2 

25.9 

1.8 

9.9 

14.8 

0.5 

165.7 

24.7 

7.0 

79.2 

4.1 

5.5 

4.8 

4.4 

2.2 

33.8 


56.0 


20.7 
4.8 

11.7 
4.2 

84.1 
27.0 
28.6 

1.9 
10.1 
16.0 

0.4 

169.1 

26.0 

5.4 

77.4 

4.3 

8.0 

5.2 

4.5 

1.9 

36.4 


55.0 


18.3 
6.5 
8.0 
3.8 

88.5 
34.1 
25.9 

1.9 
10.1 
16.0 

0.5 

168.1 

25.5 

6.4 

76.0 

4.4 

8.0 

5.2 

4.5 

2.0 

36.2 


57.0 


18.3 
6.5 
8.0 
3.8 

87.1 
32.8 
25.8 

1.9 
10.1 
16.0 

0.5 


168. 
25. 

6. 
76. 

4, 


8. 

5. 
4.5 
2.0 
36.0 


56.5 


8.6 

14.6 

16.0 

15.7 

7.4 

40.3 

41.0 

40.8 

3.0 

1.4 

2.1 

2.1 

1.7 

1.2 

1.5 

1.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

9.5 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

4.0 

3.1 

3.9 

3.9 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3.b 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

1.3 

4.4 

2.5 

2.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.] 

8.9 

10.1 

9.7 

9./ 

CONTINUED 
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TABLE  U   (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


: 

Area--- 

---Yield--- 

---Production--- 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

\    1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan. 

i  1987/88 

1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan, 

OATS 

:   — Million  Hectares — 

:   ---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hecta 

re--- 

:    ---Mi 

1 1  ion  Met 

ric  Tons 

... 

World 

i     23.6 

22.2 

22.1 

\         1.84 

1.69 

1.86 

1.87 

\         43.3 

37.6 

41.0 

41.3 

United  States 

\             2.8 

2.2 

2.8 

\          1.95 

1.41 

1.95 

1.95 

:     5.4 

3.2 

5.4 

5.4 

Total  Foreign 

i     20.8 

20.0 

19.3 

\         1.82 

1.73 

1.85 

1.86 

37.9 

34.4 

35.6 

35.9 

USSR 

:     11.8 

10.9 

10.0 

:    1.57 

1.40 

1.60j 

1.60 

\         18.5 

15.3 

16.0 

16.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

\             3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

\         1.96 

1.91 

1.89 

1.96 

:     6.8 

6.7 

7,0 

7.3 

Argentina 

:      0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

:    1.30 

1.10 

1.39 

1.39 

:     0.7 

0.4 

0,6 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

:    1.32 

1.49 

1.21 

1.43 

:     1.7 

2.0 

1.4 

1.7 

Canada 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

:    2.37 

2.18 

2.08 

2.08 

:     3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

3,5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

:    3.63 

3.14 

3.56 

3.56 

:     1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1,5 

Other  Foreign 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

':         2.27 

2.26 

2.27 

2.27 

12.5 

12.4 

12.6 

12.6 

Ch  i  na 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.10 

1.19 

1.20 

1.20 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

:     1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

:    2.79 

2.62 

2.74 

2.74 

4.0 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

4.28 

3.30 

3.94 

3.94 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

Poland 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

2.84 

2.62 

2.70 

2.70 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

EC-12 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

:    3.02 

3.11 

2.78 

2.77 

5.3 

5.5 

4.8 

4.8 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.91 

3.86 

3.90 

3.90 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4.30 

4.23 

3.75 

3.75 

2.4 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

2.21 

3.14 

3.14 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

1.4 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.87 

2.98 

3.68 

3.68 

0.5 

0.4 

0,5 

0.5 

Others 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.06 

1.07 

1.08 

1.08 

1.3 

1.3 

1,4 

1.4 

RYE 

World 

15.6 

15.9 

16.4 

2.12 

2.07 

2.29 

2.29 

33.0 

33.0 

37,7 

37.7 

United  States          : 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.82 

1.55 

1.77 

1.76 

0.5 

0.4 

0,3 

0.3 

Total  Foreign          : 

15.3 

15.7 

16.2 

2.13 

2.08 

2.30 

2.30  : 

32.5 

32.6 

37.3 

37.3 

USSR                \ 

9.7 

10.1 

10.3 

1.86 

1.83 

2.04 

2.04  ': 

18.1 

18,5 

21,0 

21.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter    : 

Canada              : 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5  : 

1.58 

1.04 

1.72 

1.72  ■ 

0.5 

0.3 

0.8 

0.8 

Other  Foreign          : 

Eastern  Europe        : 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9  \ 

2.72 

2.58 

2.82 

2.82  : 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

East  Germany        : 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6  : 

3.49 

2.93 

3.13 

3.13  : 

2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Poland            : 

2.6 

2.9 

2.9  : 

2.57 

2.51 

2.80 

2.80  : 

6.8 

7.2 

8.1 

8.1 

Czechoslovakia      : 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2  : 

3.49 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42  : 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC-12               : 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0  : 

2.93 

3.04 

3.30 

3.29  : 

3.0 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

Denmark            : 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1   : 

3.77 

4.52 

5.04 

4.88  : 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0,5 

West  Germany        : 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4  : 

3.89 

4.19 

4.68 

4.68  : 

1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

1,9 

Others              : 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6  : 

1,77 

2.02 

2.26 

2.26  : 

1.0 

1.0 

1,3 

1,3 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain, 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


- 

--Area-- 

---Yield--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90   . 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan.   : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares- -- 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---  : 

••-V 

illion  Metric  Tons — 

SOYBEANS               : 

World 

54.22 

55.65 

57.75 

1.91 

1.71 

1.87 

1.86  ': 

103.75 

95.19 

107.67 

107.54 

United  States 

23.14 

23.22 

24.03 

2.28 

1.82 

2.20 

2.18 

52.75 

42.15 

52.70 

52.44 

Total  Foreign 

31.08 

32.43 

33.71 

1.64 

1.64 

1.63 

1.63 

51.00 

53.04 

54.97 

55.10 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

14.78 

16.17 

16.50 

1.88 

1.83 

1.88 

1.88 

27.72 

29.60 

31.00 

31.00 

Argentina 

4.26 

4.00 

5.00 

2.28 

1.65 

2.10 

2.10 

9.70 

^.60 

10.50 

10.50 

Brazil 

10.52 

12.17 

11.50 

1.71 

1.89 

1.78 

1.78 

18.02 

23.00 

20.50 

20.50 

Other  Foreign 

16.30 

16.26 

17.21 

1.43 

1.44 

1.40 

1.40 

23.28 

23.44 

23.97 

24.10 

Canada 

0.46 

0.53 

0.54 

2.75 

2.16 

2.26 

2.26 

1.27 

1.15 

1.22 

1.22 

China 

8.41 

8.02 

8.30 

1.48 

1.45 

1.36 

1.36 

12.43 

11.65 

11.30 

11.30 

Eastern  Europe 

0.53 

0.56 

0.54 

1.31 

1.20 

1.44 

1.44 

0.69 

0.67 

0.78 

0.78 

EC-12 

0.56 

0.52 

0.61 

3.16 

3.21 

2.85 

2.91 

1.78 

1.66 

1.74 

1.78 

India 

1.68 

1.80 

2.00 

0.58 

0.83 

0.80 

0.80 

0.98 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

I ndones  i  a 

0.95 

1.18 

1.00 

1.00 

1.02 

1.05 

1.05 

0.95 

1.20 

1.05 

1.05 

Paraguay 

0.62 

0.70 

0.76 

1.79 

2.01 

1.84 

1.84 

1.10 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

USSR 

0.78 

0.76 

0.78 

0.91 

1.16 

1.03 

1.03 

0.71 

0.88 

0.80 

0.80 

Others 

2.30 

2.20 

2.68 

1.46 

1.52 

1.54 

1.56 

3.36 

3.33 

4.07 

4.17 

COTTONSEED 

31.51 

33.81 

33.16 

0.99 

0.95 

0.94 

0.94 

31.24 

32.21 

31.23 

World 

31.33 

United  States 

4.06 

4.84 

3.84 

:   1.29 

1.14 

1.11 

1.13 

'.       5.23 

5.50 

4.27 

4.32 

Total  Foreign 

.  27.46 

28.98 

29.32 

':       0.95 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

':     26.00 

26.72 

26.96 

27.00 

Ch  i  na 

:   4.84 

5.53 

5.36 

:   1.49 

1.28 

1.31 

1.31 

:   7.22 

7.07 

7.03 

7.03 

India 

:   6.47 

7.40 

7.70 

:   0.49 

0.49 

0.49 

0.49 

:   3.20 

3.60 

3.81 

3.81 

Pakistan 

:   2.57 

2.50 

2.70 

:   1.15 

1.16 

1.15 

1.15 

2.95 

2.90 

3.09 

3.09 

USSR 

:   3.53 

3.45 

3.33 

:   1.27 

1.45 

1.43 

1.43 

:   4.49 

5.02 

4.77 

4.77 

Others 

:   10.05 

10.09 

10.23 

:   0.81 

0.80 

0.81 

0.81 

:   8.15 

8.13 

8.26 

8.30 

PEANUTS 

World 

:   18.11 

19.08 

19.31 

:   1.12 

1.22 

1.16 

1.15 

!  20.32 

23.31 

22.48 

22.24 

United  States 

:   0.63 

0.66 

0.66 

:   2.62 

2.74 

2.83 

2.76 

:   1.64 

1.81 

1.88 

1.83 

Total  Foreign 

!  17.49 

18.42 

18.65 

':        1.07 

1.17 

1.10 

1.09 

':      18.68 

21.50 

20.61 

20.42 

Argentina 

:   0.19 

0.15 

0.16 

:   2.34 

1,79 

2.39 

2.39 

:   0.45 

0.27 

0.37 

0.37 

China 

:   3.02 

2.91 

2.90 

:   2.04 

1.95 

1.90 

1.86 

:   6.17 

5.69 

5.50 

5.40 

India 

:   6.74 

7.80 

8.10 

:   0.79 

1.15 

0.99 

0.99 

:   5.30 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Senegal 

:   0.85 

0.90 

0.79 

:   1.10 

0.76 

0.95 

0.93 

:   0.93 

0.69 

0.82 

0.74 

South  Africa 

:   0.15 

0.19 

0.19 

:   1.33 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

:   0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

Sudan 

:   0.58 

0.58 

0.55 

:   0.76 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

:   0.44 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

:   5.96 

5.89 

5.97 

:   0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

:   5.19 

5.17 

5.29 

5.28 

CONTINUED 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  a^d  Regions^ 


ui iseeas 

Mien,  1 

ciu,  a<  IV 

- 

-Area--- 

: 

---Yield--- 

: 

- 

--Production--- 

Country/Region 

1987/88 

Prel.   Proj.   : 
1988/891989/90   : 

1987/88 

Prel. 
1988/89 

1989/90  Proj.   : 
Dec.    Jan.   : 

Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 

1989/90  Proj. 
Dec.    Jan. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

?er  Hectare---   : 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOWERSEED           : 

21.72 

21.77 

World               : 

15.29 

15.22 

16.23  : 

1.37 

1.34 

1.33 

1.34   : 

20.87 

20.41 

0.72 

0.78 

0.74  : 

1.65 

1.05 

1.07 

1.10   : 

1.18 

0.81 

0.76 

0.81 

Total  Foreign         : 
Argentina          : 
Ch  i  na              : 
EC-12              : 
East  Europe         : 
USSR               : 
Others             : 

U.57 
2.06 
0.89 
2.30 
1.38 
4.16 
3.79 

14.44 
2.20 
0.94 
2.09 
1.31 
4.28 
3.62 

15.49  : 
2.90  • 
0.93 
1.98 
1.33 
4.30 
4.05 

1.35 
1.36 
1.40 
1.81 
1.74 
.   1.46 
:   0.80 

1.36 
1.32 
1.43 
1.90 
1.62 
1.44 
0.86 

1.35 
1.38 
1.45 
1.58 
1.84 
1.51 
0.84 

1.35 
1.38 
1.45 
1.65 
1.84 
1.51 
0.84 

19.69 
2.80 
1.24 
4.16 
2.40 
:   6.08 
:   3.02 

19.59 
2.90 
1.34 
3.97 
2.12 
6.16 
3.10 

20.95 
4.00 
1.35 
3.25 
2.45 
6.50 
3.41 

20.96 
4.00 
1.35 
3.26 
2.45 
6.50 
3.41 

RAPESEED              : 

World               : 

16.69 

17.91 

17.15 

":   1.39 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

':  23.22 

22.51 

21.45 

21.44 

Total  Foreign         : 
Canada             : 
China 
EC-12 

East  Europe 
India 
Others 

16.69 
2.67 
5.27 
1.86 
0.92 
4.51 
:   1.46 

17.91 
3.67 
4.93 
1.84 
0.88 
4.90 
1.69 

17.15 
2.91 
4.94 
1.63 
0.99 
4.80 
1.89 

':       1.39 
:   1.44 
:   1.25 
:   3.20 
:   2.35 
:   0.72 
:   0.97 

1.26 
1.17 
1.02 
2.81 
2.49 
0.86 
0.94 

1.25 
1.05 
1.13 
3.08 
2.49 
0.73 
0.95 

1.25 
1.05 
1.13 
3.08 
2.49 
0.73 
0.95 

':     23.22 
:   3.85 
:   6.61 
:   5.95 
:   2.17 
:   3.24 
:   1.41 

22.51 
4.31 
5.04 
5.18 
2.19 
4.20 
1.59 

21.45 
3.06 
5.60 
5.02 
2.47 
3.50 
1.80 

21.44 
3.06 
5.60 
5.01 
2.47 
3.50 
1.80 

FLAXSEED 

World 

':       4.02 

3.86 

4.12 

":   0.56 

0.44 

0.47 

0.47 

":   2.26 

1.70 

1.96 

1.92 

United  States 

":   0.19 

0.09 

0.07 

':        1.01 

0.45 

0.88 

0.47 

':   0.19 

0.04 

0.08 

0.03 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
Canada 
India 
USSR 
Others 

\       3.83 
:   0.69 
:   0.59 
:   1.15 
:   1.07 
:   0.33 

3.77 
0.55 
0.50 
1.35 
1.04 
0.33 

4.04 
0.60 
0.64 
1.35 
1.10 
0.35 

':       0.54 
:   0.80 
:   1.23 
:   0.32 
:   0.21 
:   0.59 

0.44 
0.82 
0.74 
0.30 
0.21 
0.65 

0.47 
0.82 
0.83 
0.30 
0.20 
0.67 

0.47 
0.82 
0.83 
0.30 
0.20 
0.67 

:   2.08 
:   0.55 
:   0.73 
:   0.37 
:   0.23 
:   0.20 

1.66 
0.45 
0.37 
0.40 
0.22 
0.22 

1.88 
0.49 
0.53 
0.40 
0.23 
0.24 

1.88 
0.49 
0.53 
0.40 
0.23 
0.24 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

":  139.84 

145.54 

147.72 

:   1.44 

1.34 

1.40 

1.40 

':   201.66 

195.33 

206.50 

206.23 

59.44 
146.79 

United  States 
Total  Foreign 

':     28.73 
:  111.11 

29.58 
115.96 

29.35 
118.37 

":   2.12 
:   1.27 

1.70 
1.25 

2.04 
1.24 

2.03 
1.24 

":  60.99 
:  140.66 

50.31 
145.02 

59.69 

146.81 

COPRA 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

':       4,32 

4.52 

4.70 

4.70 

PALM  KERNEL 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

\       2.69 

2.91 

3.11 

3.11 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

':   208.67 

202.76 

214.32 

214.05 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

':   8.39 

9.33 

10.02 

10.02 

*  Not  included  in  total  ( 

31 1  seeds 
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TABLE  7 
Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


:       — Area — 

---Yield--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj , 

.  1987/88  1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Dec. 

Jan. 

— Million  Hectares  — 

---Ki 

log rams 

Per  Hect 

are--- 

---Million  480 

■Pound  Bales--- 

World 

31.1    34.0 

33.0 

566 

539 

531 

530 

80.9 

84.2 

80.6 

80.4 

United  States 

4.1     4.8 

3.8 

791 

694 

682 

694 

14.8 

15.4 

12.1 

12.2 

Total  Foreign 

27.1    29.2 

29.2 

533 

513 

511 

509 

66.2 

68.8 

68.5 

68.2 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.9    13.5 

13.3 

762 

751 

745 

741 

45.0 

46.5 

45.4 

45.3 

Australia 

0.2     0.2 

0.3 

1149 

1538 

1306 

1306 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1     0.1 

0.1 

814 

885 

890 

890 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Ch  i  na 

4.8     5.5 

5.4 

876 

751 

772 

772 

19.5 

19.1 

19.0 

19.0 

Egypt 

0.4     0.4 

0.4 

845 

718 

671 

626 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

Mexico 

0.2     0.3 

0.2 

956 

1178 

917 

920 

1.0 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

Pakistan 

2.6     2.5 

2.7 

572 

570 

573 

573 

6.7 

6.6 

7.1 

7.1 

Sudan 

0.3     0.3 

0.3 

404 

437 

450 

396 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6     0.7 

0.7 

916 

919 

887 

887 

2.5 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

USSR 

3.5     3.4 

3.3 

700 

806 

792 

792 

11.3 

12.7 

12.0 

12.0 

Major  Importers  2/ 

0.3     0.4 

0.4 

828 

817 

847 

797 

1.2 

1.6 

1,4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

13.9    15.3 

15.5 

313 

294 

303 

302 

19.9 

20.6 

21.6 

21.5 

Argentina 

0.5     0.5 

0.6 

547 

361 

389 

375 

1.3 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

Brazil 

2.2     2.4 

2.4 

355 

311 

320 

320 

3.5 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

India 

6.5     7.4 

7.7 

247 

243 

254 

254 

7.4 

8.3 

9.0 

9.0 

Syria 

0.1     0.2 

0.2 

751 

672 

844 

844 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

4.6     4.8 

4.7 

346 

344 

347 

344 

7.3 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  January 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  January  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
4  4  million  tons  (0.9  percent)  and  ranged  from  -8.3  to  6.4  million  tons.  The 
January  projection  has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  3  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 
REGION 


WHEAT 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

RICE  (Milled) 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

SOYBEANS 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 


COTTON 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

UNITED  STATES 


PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES.  1981/82  -  1988/89  1/ 


Difference 


Average 


Percent 


CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 


0.9 
0.1 
1.0 


0.8 
0.5 
1.0 


2.1 
1.1 
2.1 


1.6 
1.8 
3.6 


Average 


Lowest 


Highest 


Difference 


— Million  Metric  Tons — 


4.4 

-8.3 

0.0 

-0.1 

4.4 

-8.3 

6.2 

-17.9 

1.2 

-4.6 

5.4 

-13.3 

6.4 

-12.6 

0.1 

-0.1 

6.4 

-12.6 

1.5 

-2.5 

1.0 

-1.1 

1.4 

-2.0 

Millio 

n  480-lb.  Bales — 

2.0 

1.6 

-5.4 

0.8 

0.1 

-0.1 

2.4 

1.7 
/ 

-5.7 
Won  Bushels 

0.6 

43 

-148 

1.1 

9 

-53 

0.5 

3 

-3 

0.1 

0 

-2 

6.4 
0.1 
6.4 


8.2 
1.3 
8.2 


1.8 
0.2 
1.8 


2.9 
1.8 
1.7 


2.5 
0.3 
2.4 


38 

14 

11 

0 


Below 
Final 


Above 
Final 


Number  of  Years  2/ 


7 
2 

7 


4 

3 
5 


4 
1 
4 
2 


1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1987/88  is  defined  as  the  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1988/89  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum  barley  oats.  rye.  millet,  and  mixed  gram. 


4 

5 
3 


2 
5 
2 


1 
3 

1 
0 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


EXCESSIVE  RAINFALL  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN 

Much  above  normal  rainfall  during  November  and  especially  December  has  left 
most  of  Portugal  as  well  as  western  and  southern  Spain  excessively  wet. 
Winter  grain  planting  has  been  delayed  in  the  southern  Spanish  areas  of 
Andalusia,  La  Mancha,  and  Extremadura.   A  report  from  the  U.S.  agricultural 
counselor  in  Spain  suggested  that  most  of  southern  Spain  may  remain  too  wet 
for  planting  winter  grains  this  season.   Sunflowers  may  be  planted  next  spring 
as  a  substitute  for  winter  grains,  especially  durum  wheat.   Important  citrus 
areas  of  southern  Portugal  have  likewise  reported  damage  from  the  excessive 
rainfall.   Moderate  rainfall  during  late  December  and  early  January  helped 
ease  the  most  extreme  wet  conditions,  but  most  fields  and  orchards  appear  to 
remain  unfavorably  wet. 

ALGERIA  AND  TUNISIA  REMAIN  VERY  DRY 

The  pattern  of  unusually  dry  and  warm  weather  which  has  plagued  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  this  season  continued  through  December.   Most  areas  received  less  than 
half  of  normal  rainfall  through  December,  with  most  of  this  rainfall  coming  m 
September  and  October,  well  before  the  normal  planting  season.   Scattered 
localities  in  northeastern  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia  received  near  normal 
rainfall  through  the  season.   Widespread  moderate  rainfall  was  reported  across 
both  countries  in  early  January,  apparently  prompting  widespread  planting  of 
winter  grains.   These  rains  have  briefly  eased  the  drought  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  but  since  soils  have  virtually  no  moisture  reserves,  timely  rains 
will  be  essential  for  crop  development.   Late  planting  also  may  leave  these 
grains  in  vulnerable  growth  stages  when  heat  and  moisture  stress  normally 
increase  in  the  spring. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  BECOMING  WARM  AND  DRY 

The  weather  in  South  Africa  became  warmer  and  drier  than  normal  during 
December,  especially  in  western  portions  of  the  Maize  Triangle,  the  main 
growing  area.   Western  Transvaal  as  well  as  western  and  southern  Orange  Free 
State  were  the  areas  most  affected  by  this  warm  and  dry  trend.   Central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Maize  Triangle  continue  to  have  relatively  favorable 
conditions,  although  additional  rainfall  would  be  beneficial.   Throughout  the 
Maize  Triangle,  some  soil  moisture  remains  from  abundant  rainfall  early  m  the 
growing  season.   However,  crops  will  soon  enter  reproductive  growth  stages, 
increasing  moisture  demands  in  some  areas  beyond  available  soil  moisture 
reserves. 

FREEZE  DAMAGE  IN  MEXICO 

Much  of  northeastern  and  eastern  Mexico  suffered  crop  damage  from  the  same 
late-December  outbreak  of  frigid  temperatures  which  damaged  crops  in  the 
southern  United  States.   Preliminary  reports  indicated  freeze  damage  to  winter 
vegetables,  citrus,  and  coffee  from  Tamaulipas  to  Puebla.   The  full  impacts  of 
this  freeze  are' still  under  evaluation. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


SPAIN;   RAIN  REDUCES  1989/90  TANGERINE  PRODUCTION 

One  month  of  persistent  and  at  times  torrential  rains  along  Spain's 
Mediterranean  coast  has  resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  the  citrus  crop,  according 
to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Madrid.   Damage  is  reported  heaviest  for 
tangerines.   Tangerine  losses  in  Valencia  and  Castellon  are  reported  at 
400,000  tons,  reducing  the  1989/90  crop  to  1.052  million  tons.  Some  harvested 
fruit  is  shoving  abnormally  high  incidence  of  spoilage  during  processing. 
Losses  of  oranges  and  lemons  were  reported  to  be  minimal. 

MEXICO;   FROST  DAMAGES  1989/90  CITRUS  CROP 

Freezing  temperatures  on  December  23-26  severely  damaged  the  citrus  crop  in 
four  Mexican  states  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Veracruz, 
according  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Mexico  City.   Total  citrus 
production  was  reduced  about  10  percent  from  the  December  estimate  of  3.6 
million  tons.   Loss  estimates  and  the  pre-freeze  estimates  by  type  of  fruit 
are;   oranges,  down  12  percent  from  2.65  million  tons;  tangerines,  down  6 
percent  from  180,000  tons;  and  grapefruit,  down  10.5  percent  from  100,000 
tons.   Initial  reports  place  tree  damage  at  6  percent  for  oranges  and  A 
percent  for  tangerines. 


BRAZIL;   SOYBEAN  PLANTING  ON  SCHEDULE 

The  U.S.  agricultural  officer  in  Sao  Paulo  reports  that,  as  of  January  4, 
Brazilian  soybean  planting  was  nearly  complete  in  the  major  producing  states 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  and  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul.   Excessive  rainfall 
during  December  delayed  planting  in  Mato  Grosso  and  Goias  but  drier  conditions 
enabled  planting  to  resume  and  seeding  is  expected  to  be  concluded  by  early 
January.   Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  thus  far  as  most  soybean 
growing  areas  have  received  good  rainfall.   However,  this  season's  yields  may 
be  negatively  effected  by  reduced  input  use  due  to  higher  coats  and  diminished 
availability  of  production  financing.  In  particular,  the  northern  states  of 
Mato  Grosso  and  Goias  face  additional  transportation  costs.   Early  soybean 
harvesting  usually  begins  in  February  in  Parana. 

ARGENTINA;   SUMMER  CROP  PLANTING  PROGRESS 

As  of  January  9,  plantings  of  1989/90  oilseed  and  summer  grain  crops  were 
nearly  completed.   Sunflower  planting,  which  is  estimated  at  a  near  record 
level,  is  now  complete  and  harvesting  of  early  planted  sunflowers  is  already 
underway  in  the  extreme  northern  growing  areas  in  Chaco  province.   Soybean 
planting  was  over  94  percent  complete,  slightly  above  the  three  year  average 
of  92  percent.   Progress  for  both  corn  and  sorghum  planting  has  reached  95 
percent.   Overall  weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  recently  planted 
summer  crops.   Soil  moisture  levels  are  well  above  last  year.   However,  the 
northern  growing  regions  are  experiencing  maximum  temperatures  in  excess  of  35 
degrees  Celsius  (95  degrees  Fahrenheit),  which  may  deplete  soil  moisture  and 
stress  plants  in  early  growth  stages. 
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INDIA:   POULTRY  PRODUCTION  REVISED  UPWARDS 

Revised  estimates  fron,  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  "ew  Delhi  place  1989 
Indian  broiler  production  at  180,000  tons,  20  percent  above  1988   With  the 
upward  rev  sion  in  broilers,  total  poultry  n,eat  product  on  for  "89^^"°" 
esUmated  at  290,000  tons  -  U  percent  above  1988.  "^ile  forecast  1990 
nroduction  is  now  placed  at  315,000  tons,  compared  with  250,000  forecast  last 
August   Factors  said  to  be  contributing  to  this  faster  growth  include 
increased  consumer  demand  for  poultry  meat,  opening  of  several  new  hatcheries, 
in"ncrease  in  the  number  of  integrated  operations,  and  better  availability  of 
feedgrains  and  oilseeds  during  the  past  2  years. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA;   DAIRY  PRODUCTION  INCREASING 

Czechoslovak  milk  production  reached  7.1  million  tons  in  1989,  up  2  percent 
from  the  previous  year,  according  to  '"e  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in 
Vienna.Austrla^Hllk  cow  numbers  were  d  w„  i        -^J;^/^;""";, 

rnditions  Lr^gerduction  allowed  an  increase  in  milk  yields.  Output 

=rrnd -ts:t:^t^Krn:cS 

milk,  consumption. 

FRANCE;   WINTER  WHEAT  PLANTINGS  LARGEST  IN  SIX  YEARS 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  officials  in  France  are  expecting  1990  soft  wheat  area 
to  rS  4  786  mUlion  hectares,  about  a  2-percent  increase  over  the  previous 
season   Durum  wheat  plantings  are  expected  to  increase  11  percen  to  308,000 
ITrfTrls       The  Ministry  indicated  that  the  increase  in  wheat  plantings 
r^fUcrs'smaUer'apeseed  seedings  during  August  and  September  due  to  dry 
weather  conditions  during  that  period. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 

TOMATOES  FOR  PROCESSING  FORECAST  UP  SHARPLY  IN  1989 


Output  of  tomatoes  for  processing  in  11  major  producing  countries  is  estimated 
at  18.1  million  tons  for  1989,  sharply  above  the  1988  level  and  slightly  above 
the  June  forecast.   Preliminary  data  indicate  1989  area  harvested  in  the  11 
countries  is  up  10  percent  compared  to  1988.   Most  of  the  increase  in  area 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Portugal.   Production  of  processing 
tomatoes  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  (listed  EC  countries  plus  Turkey  and 
Israel)  increased  nearly  25  percent  based  on  an  11,000-hectare  (7  percent) 
increase  in  area. 


In  the  United  States,  tight  supplies  and  higher  prices  in  product  markets 
stimulated  a  large  increase  in  plantings.   U.S.  harvested  area  of  130,000 
hectares  is  nearly  20  percent  above  area  in  1988.   Production  in  1989  is 
estimated  at  8.6  million  metric  tons,  nearly  2  million  above  production  in 

1988.  Mexico's  elimination  of  the  quota  system  on  tomato  plantings  in  July 
1988  and  stronger  prices  for  tomato  products  induced  a  significant  production 
increase  for  1989.   Area  planted  for  the  1990  crop  (harvested  during  the 
winter  months  of  1989/90),  is  estimated  to  have  expanded  only  1  percent. 
However,  production  may  increase  by  10  to  15  percent  if,  as  expected,  low 
domestic  prices  for  fresh  tomatoes  causes  diversion  from  the  fresh  to  the 
processing  market. 

Output  of  processing  tomatoes  in  5  EC  countries  is  estimated  at  6.5  million 
tons,  up  15  percent  from  the  1988  crop  which  was  reduced  by  unfavorable  summer 
weather  in  several  major  growing  areas.   EC  quotas  and  support  prices  in  ECU 
terms  were  unchanged  for  1989.   Output  in  Italy,  the  leading  EC  producer,  is 
estimated  at  3.3  million  tons,  approximately  k   percent  above  1988  but  well 
down  from  the  June  forecast  of  3.8  million.   Planted  area  was  up,  but  disease 
and  unfavorable  weather  kept  yields  well  below  their  potential.   Processing 
tomato  production  in  Greece  in  1989  was  40  percent  above  last  year's 
million-ton  level.   Area  was  higher  and  good  weather  allowed  favorable  yields. 
Spain's  production  of  processing  tomatoes  for  1989,  estimated  at  850,000  tons 
is  nearly  15  percent  above  the  1988  crop  and  essentially  unchanged  from  the 
June  forecast.   Output  of  processing  tomatoes  in  Portugal,  estimated  at 
639,000  tons,  was  up  sharply.   The  forecast  in  June  was  for  an  even  larger 
annual  increase  but  the  crop  suffered  some  rain  damage  late  in  the  season. 

Turkey's  output  of  processing  tomatoes  is  estimated  at  1.6  million  tons  in 

1989,  up  450,000  tons  from  1988  and  200,000  tons  above  the  June  forecast. 
This  follows  a  250,000-ton  increase  in  1988,  when  minimum  contract  prices  were 
doubled  from  those  of  1987.   Israel's  1989  output  more  than  doubled  because 
growers  switched  land  out  of  cotton  and  favorable  yields  were  obtained. 
Taiwan's  1989  output  of  processing  tomatoes  was  up  as  growers  took  advantage 
of  higher  prices.    With  continued  favorable  prices  and  normal  yields, 
planted  area  for  the  1990  crop  is  estimated  up  5  percent  and  production  is 
forecast  to  increase  10  percent. 


Arthur  Coffing  (202)  382-8885 
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TABLE  9 


PRnnnrTTON  OF  TOMATOES  FOR  PR0r.P.^5;TNr,  TN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
-  (Thousand  Tons) 


Preliminary  Forecast 


Country 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


United  States 

Canada 

Mexico 

Italy 

France 

Greece 

Spain 

Portugal 

Turkey 

Israel 

Taiwan 


Total 


6,896 

478 

272 
3,100  2/ 

236 

865  3/ 

743 

427 

900 

178 

278 

14,372 


6,722 

519 

282 
3,160 

276 
1,005  4/ 

746 

450 
1,150 

136 

207 

14,653 


8,604 

520 

317 
3,300 

340 
1,400  5/ 

850 

639 
1,600 

320 

220 

18,110 


J 


365  1/ 


242  1/ 


1/ 

2/ 
3/ 

4/ 
5/ 


Forecasts  for  1990  are  available  only  for  Mexico  and  Taiwan  which  harvest 

early  in  the  year. 

Includes  40,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Includes  about  15,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market  and  25,000  tons  not 

delivered  to  processors. 

Includes  44,000  tons  not  delivered  to  processors. 

Includes  8,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market  and  approximately  100,000 

tons  not  delivered  to  processors. 
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OVERVIEV  OF  EAST  EUROPEAN  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

Recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe  may  have  a  significant  effect  on  grain 
production,  if  the  political  upheaval  leads  to  effective  economic  and 
agricultural  reform.  While  grain  yields  vary  among  these  countries,  they 
generally  lag  behind  those  of  neighboring  West  European  nations  despite  the 
favorable  agricultural  resource  base  that  many  of  these  countries  possess.   A 
more  favorable  economic  climate  for  the  agricultural  sector  in  Eastern  Europe, 
including  price  incentives  and  greater  access  to  inputs,  could  result  in  a 
large  increase  in  grain  production.  This  could  have  major  implications  for 
the  region's  grain  trade  patterns  and  livestock  economy. 

Eastern  Europe,  comprising  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia,  is  estimated  to 
have  posted  a  bumper  grain  harvest  in  1989  of  111.6  million  tons,  up  5  4 
million  or  5  percent  from  the  previous  year.  Grain  output,  defined  as  the  sum 
of  wheat,  coarse  grains,  and  rough  rice,  has  been  trending  upward  during  the 
last  decade.  Harvested  area,  however,  is  down  roughly  1.1  million  hectares 
since  the  early  1970's.  Grain  yields  in  1982  jumped  15  percent  during  the 
1980's  to  approximately  3.8  tons  per  hectare.  This  figure  is  roughly  equal  to 
that  of  the  EC-12  during  the  early  1980' s  prior  to  the  dramatic  20  percent 
rise  there  in  1984  to  the  current  level  of  4.6  tons  per  hectare. 

If  the  East  European  grain  sector  follows  recent  trends,  simple  linear 
regression  analyses  based  on  USDA  data  for  the  1980-89  period  would  indicate 
grain  production  rising  to  119  million  tons  by  1995  and  126  million  by  2000 
Area  trends  indicate  an  additional  slight  decline  to  28.75  million  hectares  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  while  accompanying  trend  yields  would  rise  to  4  2 
metric  tons  per  hectare  by  1995  and  4.4  by  2000.  1/ 

Eastern  Europe's  1989  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  43.0  million  tons,  down 
2.4  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop.   Wheat  area  has  been 
rising  for  the  past  10  years  although  the  current  level  of  10.7  million 
hectares  for  1989  is  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  early  1970's.   Wheat 
yields  have  not  improved  significantly  since  1984.   If  area  and  yields 
however,  increase  in  line  with  the  10-year  trend  over  the  coming  decade, 
production  would  reach  52  million  tons  in  1995  with  a  mean  yield  of  4.5  tons 
per  hectare.   For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  wheat  yield  in  the  EC-12  is 
estimated  at  4.9  tons  per  hectare  for  1989. 

Coarse  grain  production  in  1989  is  estimated  at  68.3  million  tons,  up  7.7 
million  or  13  percent  from  the  drought-affected  harvest  in  1988.   Coarse  grain 
area  IS  down  8  percent  or  1.5  million  hectares  from  a  decade  ago  and  10-year 
trend  analysis  would  show  a  further  fall  from  the  current  level  of  18  2 
million  hectares  to  16.1  million  by  2000.   Yields  now  average  roughly *3. 8  tons 
per  hectare  and,  although  variable,  are  up  from  a  decade  ago.   Similar 
regression  analysis  would  indicate  coarse  grains  yields  averaging  4.0  tons  per 
hectare  in  2000  with  total  production  at  67  million  tons. 

1/  The  trend  analyses  presented  in  this  article  are  not  forecasts  but  simple 
indications  of  area,  yield,  and  production  should  trends  for  the  1980's 
continue  over  the  near  future. 
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Grain  production  in  Eastern  ^"-P^ '^f  %P  -^.^r,/;  ^  L  It  «."  ""^hr  ' 
inefficient,  private  "oWlngs  or  h.ghly  central  zed  ollecU  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

r^rfiThl^'with  Utae  ndfv  dial  re  ponsibility  for  their  vork  or  output, 
i^L^nralr-tirl^r^^Lral  lac.  Of  cost  accounta.m^^ 

:rpoir:"ti"puts:°s^Hort"a/er^or'fr.  zf.:tix  msu  aci^t  and  poor 

quality  agrochemicals,  and  the  lack  of  extension  services. 

in  ™ost  East  European  countries.  "-"«  P^^-.^.^^Lftls  S^:'::' pos:rbleTn 

deprived  of  the  benerits  ol  P";^^^      ^^^t^r  h^.;  hpen  low  for  many  of  these 
investment  funds  into  the  ^8"™  '""i/"^°^,^,^'33''ir3t  Eu.ope  r,ay  reverse 
countries.  The  ""^'""^"S."":^"^  distinct  possibufty  of  Lch  greater  grain 

experienced  a  22-percent  jump  in  total  output  in  5  years. 

Albania 

are  similar  to  those  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

.oSnfains.     The  lowland  area  ^.^J^ZT     VulVJl  Lritt^:  s^mers  are  usually 
ruire-ry-anaTo-lrLfpiratlorfrifs  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

lrgro:rirtre-Elha::ni':ari:  "nfar  Zadrima  while  barley  and  oats  are 
cuUivIted  mainly  on   the  lover  mountain  slopes  in   the  interior. 

Bulgaria 

Orain  Production  for  1,8,  i^^estimated  at^B.l^miUion  tons.^up^O.  m^iUion  .^ 

llZTll   hi;e^r^;LIdrhave  been  Offset  by  lower  area   B-J^aria-s^tota  ^^^ 

grain  yields,  at  approximately  3.7  tons  per  hectare,  ar   i>v 

to  those  of  Greece. 
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About  one-third  of  the  land  area  is  arable.   Soils  are  highly  variegated  but 
generally  fertile.   The  climate  is  moderately  continental,  regionally 
variable,  and  influenced  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  cyclones  and 
airstreams.   The  diversity  of  climate  reflects  the  varied  relief  and  the 
proximity  of  the  Aegean  Sea.   Rainfall  ranges  up  to  100  centimeters  and  due  to 
the  general  hilliness,  erosion  is  a  serious  problem.   Wheat  is  grown  nearly 
everywhere  except  in  the  extreme  southwest,  while  corn  is  cultivated  primarily 
in  the  northern  third  of  the  country. 

Wheat  occupies  more  than  half  of  all  grain  area  and  output  in  1989  is 
estimated  at  4.5  million  tons,  down  slightly  from  last  year's  excellent  crop. 
Wheat  yields  are  volatile  but  have  been  relatively  stagnant  since  1982.   Corn 
production  for  1989  is  estimated  at  2.0  million  tons,  up  23  percent  from 
1988' s  poor  crop.   Corn  output  has  been  trending  downward  due  to  lower  area. 

Infrastructural  weaknesses  are  led  by  problems  with  transportation,  farm 
implement  shortages,  and  extension  services.   The  "New  Economic  Mechanism" 
program,  initiated  roughly  a  decade  ago,  has  had  some  success  in  raising 
average  grain  yields  although  little  progress  has  been  seen  during  the  past  5 
years  in  spite  of  recent  reform  efforts. 


Czechoslovakia 

Grain  output  for  1989  is  estimated  at  11.7  million  tons,  down  marginally  from 
last  year.   Grain  area  and  yields  have  been  virtually  unchanged  for  the  past 
three  years.   Grain  yields,  averaging  4.6  tons  per  hectare,  are  equal  to  those 
of  East  Germany  and  the  EC-12  average.   Arable  lands  make  up  40  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  and  grains  cover  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  cropped  area. 
The  climate  is  continental  with  cloudy,  cold,  moist  winters  and  warm,  pleasant 
summers.   Mean  annual  rainfall  is  72  centimeters  with  almost  two-thirds 
falling  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Wheat  is  the  primary  grain  and  cultivation  centers  in  the  Labe  (Elbe)  valley, 
in  the  Moravian  valleys,  and  in  the  Slovakian  lowlands.   Barley  production  is 
located  in  roughly  the  same  areas  as  wheat  production,  but  is  concentrated 
primarily  in  western  Slovakia. 

As  a  grain  importing  country,  Czechoslovakia's  primary  goal  continues  to  be 
self-sufficiency.   Over  90  percent  of  all  agricultural  land  is  under  the 
control  of  state  or  collective  farms,  with  twice  as  much  land  controlled  by 
the  latter.   However,  rigidities  in  the  economic  system  such  as  restrictions 
on  local  authority  relative  to  capital  expenditures  have  acted  to  restrict  the 
flexibility  of  producer  management  to  meet  national  needs.   Management  of 
socialized  farms  is  based  on  a  hierarchical  3-tier  system  consisting  of  a 
management  board,  division  or  regional  directors,  and  the  labor  force  that 
performs  the  farmwork,  the  latter  often  organized  as  field  brigades. 

As  of  January  1,  1989,  the  purchase  price  of  some  commodities  was  increased, 
land  and  income  taxes  were  increased,  and  efforts  were  made  to  eliminate  the 
subsidies  for  commercial  fertilizer.   Total  fertilizer  use  has  declined  since 
1984  although  Czechoslovakia,  along  with  East  Germany,  rank  foremost  among 
socialist  countries  in  the  use  of  fertilizer. 
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■!„  iQflQ  ic  P<:rimated  at  11.0  million  tons,  up  1-1 

although  poor  weather  has  reduced  yields  ^I'^^^llUJ^l^Z^g^   4.5  tons  per 
\^^X^l^   '^h:  ^s!ra^:rf ?:rwesf G^^/an^^'ich  enfoys  a  similar 
climate  with  somewhat  better  soils. 

Li.e  Chechoslovakia,  al.ost  ^"/l^'-^l^-^^^  li:\Tr,Ts^lVr:ny   at  least 
^^^J^l^TZ^^  :p   o  -      Lrihuaon  and  degree  o. 

timely  basis. 

Th.  .t«te  ^oal  has  been  to  produce  12  million  tons  of  grain  by  1990/91.   State 
oolicy  s  limed  a  industrializing  agricultural  output,  but  vertical 
iniegra  ion  polices,  special  cooperative  councils,  ^^^^^^^P"  ^^^"^^"^^ 
integratioi  y  failed  to  solve  problems  in  pricing,  technology 

enterprises. 

Hungary 

rr.ln  oroduction  for  1989  is  estimated  at  15.0  million  tons,  up  0.4  million  or 

f^.Snt  from  last  year.  Wheat  and  corn  are  the  main  grain  crops  and 

3  percent  from  last  y^^'^-   7^  ,.   .  ,-.  -^able  land  and  determine  crop 

J  ^1^  /^^^»1lHv  mniqt  winters  are  common  in  Hungary. 
R^al^f^n'av^rarersr  e   ™;t  rrfn^uai'in^he  east  and  70  in  the  vest  but 
Ststrfbitrn^f  Capricious  and  su-er  droughts  -  ^-..uent^   oils  of^  he^^ 
Great  Hungarian  Plan  comprising     ovlands^ea^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

loess-derived,  ^ick.  ferule,  c         i„p,„ven,ent ,  commonly  be  ng  either 
:ad!\lLune,  or:xc:^"iv:iy  sandy.   Slightly  over  half  the  total  land  area 
is  arable. 
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Collective  farms  have  traditionally  been  the  predominant  form  of  agricultural 
organization,  operating  on  three-quarters  of  all  arable  land.   Hungary's 
agricultural  sector  is  the  most  market-oriented  economy  in  the  Eastern  bloc, 
with  recent  reforms  freeing  producer  grain  prices  and  introducing  target 
prices.   New  tax  laws,  however,  have  significantly  increased  farm  costs  under 
a  complex  reimbursable  system.   The  Government's  restrictive  monetary  policy 
and  tight  availability  of  funds  has  resulted  in  rising  input  costs  and 
decreasing  State  support  for  the  farming  sector. 

As  a  grain  exporting  country,  Hungary  could  benefit  from  recent  movement 
toward  freer  markets  in  Eastern  Europe.  Corn  output  for  1989  is  estimated  at 
6.8  million  tons,  up  13  percent  from  last  year's  drought-affected  harvest. 
The  1989  wheat  harvest  is  placed  at  6.6  million  tons.   Like  corn,  a  major  use 
of  domestically-produced  wheat  is  for  feed  purposes.   Most  wheat  is  purchased 
by  the  centralized  milling  industry,  the  Grain  Trust. 

Poland 

Polish  grain  output  in  1989  is  estimated  at  a  record  26.8  million  tons,  up  2.3 
million  or  9  percent  from  last  year.   Total  grain  yields,  which  average  3.05 
tons  per  hectare,  have  shown  little  improvement  since  1984,  and  lie  between 
those  of  Spain  and  Italy.   Wheat  and  rye  are  the  dominant  grains  due  to  a 
climate  too  cool  and  soils  too  poor  for  corn  production.   Almost  half  the 
total  land  area  is  arable. 

The  climate  is  continental,  with  cloudy,  cold,  moderately  severe  winters  with 
frequent  rainfall  and  mild  summers.   Across  the  country,  summer  rainfall  is 
roughly  twice  that  of  winter  and  is  usually  adequate  for  row  crops.   Most 
soils  are  sandy  and  poorly  suited  for  wheat  cultivation.   Wheat  is  grown  on  26 
percent  of  total  grain  area  while  rye,  together  with  triticale,  is  planted  on 
34  percent.   Polish  soils  are  generally  poor  and  tend  to  be  either  loose, 
infertile  sands  or  dense,  poorly  drained  clays.   Acid,  podzolJc  soils  also  are 
commonly  found  in  the  central  Lake  District.   Most  grains  are  grown  in  a  broad 
east-west  zone  in  central  Poland.  There  rye  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  cool,  wet  conditions  and  covers  roughly  40  percent  of  all  cultivated  land. 

Wheat  is  more  commonly  grown  in  the  south,  while  oats  tend  to  predominate  on 
the  poor  soils  of  the  northern  lake  region,  and  barley  is  concentrated  in  the 
central  and  southeastern  areas.   Virtually  all  barley  grown  in  Poland  is 
spring  planted  versus  only  a  quarter  of  the  wheat.   Corn  is  grown  mainly  in 
the  warmer,  less  cloudy  southern  districts.   Only  25  percent  of  agricultural 
production  comes  from  state  (collectivized)  farms,  the  remainder  from  the 
small,  private  sector  farms  raising  both  crops  and  livestock. 

Agricultural  policy  under  the  new  Solidarity  Government  (1989),  in  an  effort 
to  decentralize  and  liberalize  markets,  and  increase  producer  profitability, 
recently  abolished  many  State  monopoly  purchase  rights.   Problems  remain, 
particularly  debt  obligations,  hard  currency  shortages,  and  high  world  market 
prices  for  inputs,  aggravating  the  general  lack  of  adequate,  modern 
agricultural  chemicals  and  implements. 
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<?hortaffes  of  farm  inputs,  particularly  agrochemicals,  continue  to  have  a 
sign  Scant  adverse  effect  on  grain  yields,  but  profitability  in  the  farm 
se?tir  also  is  hampered  by  inefficient,  small  private  farm  size  and  poor 
elf  ciency  in  the  state  agricultural  sector.   Rural  labor  is  becoming  scarce 
as  people  move  to  urban  centers  and  this  trend  aggravates  the  shor  ages  in 
agricultural  machinery.   The  Government  recently  initiated  a  "complex 
technology"  program  aimed  at  providing  all  necessary  inpus  on  2.0  mill  on 
hectares  of  grain.   Last  year,  total  fertilizer  use  in  Poland  averaged  175 
kUogramspe?  hectare,  down  16  percent  from  1987  due  to  low  availability  and 
high  cosL   Lack  of  ;torage  capacity  is  the  main  bottleneck  during  harvest. 

Current  pricing  policy  favors  wheat  as  the  State  attempts  to  reduce  wheat 
?mDorts   Traditionally,  Polish  farmers  sold  their  grain  crop  either  to  the 
Sta?e  o^  at  the  private  market.   Although  market  prices  were  normally  higher, 
i^Go^ernLnt  provided  incentives  such  as  reduced  costs  or  ^arm  -pu  s  to 
induce  growers  to  accept  procurement  prices.   In  April  1989,  a  new  system  ot 
farm  prices  was  introduced  under  which  minimum  farmgate  prices  were  to  be 
fixed  and  all  processing  organizations  were  required  to  pay  marke  prices  for 
grains   This  move,  which  raised  prices  for  processors  but  allowed  only  a 
marginal  increase  in  consumer  prices  for  grain  products,  has  resulted  in 
sharply  increased  subsidies. 

Romania 

Total  grain  production  in  Romania  for  1989  is  estimated  at  22-3  million  tons, 
UD  0  7  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year.   Recent  reports  indicate  that  this 
year's  graiHroductLn  may  be  less  than  20  million  tons.   Gra  n  output  has 
apparLfi;  been  stagnant  for  the  past  decade.   Total  f^-  ^-^^^,--^1^, 
about  3.4  tons  per  hectare,  somewhat  less  than  in  Italy.   Corn,  wheat,  and 
barley  are  the  primary  grains. 

Hot  summers  and  cold  winters  characterize  Romania's  continental  climate. 

Ra  nfall  is  highly  variable  and  the  growing  season  is  relatively  long--up  to 

no  days   Rich,  dark  soils  are  typical  in  the  main  cropping  regions  of 

Mo?davia  and  Salachia  although  they  may  also  ^e  encountered  on  the  wes  and 

northwest  lowlands  and  in  Transylvania,   ^^l-^^'  ^^^-^^/j^^.f  ^.^  ^^^  ' 

rrKoin  i c-  crrowu  is  one  of  5  agricultural  zones;  the  other  zones  are 

?:  y  ^a'nirioida^ia,  the  fiLat  region  on  the  country's  western  o.er,  and 

the  Dobruja  plateau  in  the  southwest.   Hot,  dry  summers  of  en  cause  severe 

grain  yield  losses.   Approximately  43  percent  of  the  land  is  arable. 

Poor  management,  lack  of  inputs,  and  recurring  drought  have  caused  g'^ain 
production  to  stagnate  during  the  1980's.   Socialized  -0P-^;---,^f  b^;^^:, 
farms  control  almost  90  percent  of  all  agricultural  lands.   There  has  been  no 
move  towa  d  a  market  sysLm  here,  socialist  centrally  planned  -rms  and  quo  as 
have  served  as  guide  posts  for  all  grain  production.   Energy  and  f^rt  1  zers 
.rein  chronic  short  supply  in  this  country  where  rationing  has  restricted 
dome  ti   on  Smpt?on  in'order  to  free  supplies  for  export,   ^he  new  Romanian 
Government  is  likely  to  place  a  higher  priority  on  increasing  domestic 
production. 
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A  rural  development  scheme  introduced  in  the  early  1980's  (Systematizarea) 
was  designed  to  re-settle  small  villages  into  agro-industrial  centers  and  ' 
further  diminish  private  plot  production.   Recent  political  change  has 
terminated  this  program  and  reports  indicate  a  partial  dismantling  of 
collective  farms  may  take  place.   A  new  plan  to  revitalize  the  agricultural 
sector  reportedly  will  allow  collective  farms  to  distribute  up  to  half  of  a 
hectare  to  each  family  for  its  exclusive  use  and  will  disband  collective  farms 
m  hilly  areas.   Farmers  will  additionally  be  allowed  to  market  their  produce 
on  the  open  market. 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslav  1989  grain  output  is  estimated  at  15.8  million  tons,  up  0.8  million 
or  5  percent  from  last  year.  Grain  production  has  averaged  about  16.5  million 
tons  since  1982  with  slightly  higher  yields  offsetting  lower  area.   Grain 
yields  are  approximately  4.0  tons  per  hectare,  somewhat  higher  than  Italy 
Corn  and  wheat  are  the  main  cereals. 

The  climate,  like  the  topography,  is  quite  variable,  but  is  generally 
dominated  by  the  north-to-south  flow  of  continental  air  currents.   Soils  are 
likewise  variable,  ranging  from  thin  and  droughty  in  the  mountainous  central, 
eastern  and  northwestern  sections  of  the  country  to  extremely  deep  and  fertile 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  Croatia  and  Vojvodina.   Grain  area  peaked  in  the 
1960's  and  has  since  declined  due  to  government  policy  and  changing  dietary 
preferences.  c  e.      y 

In  Yugoslavia,  28  percent  of  the  land  is  arable  and  almost  70  percent  of  the 
agricultural  lands  are  in  the  private  sector  with  average  holdings  of  3 
hectares.   Productivity  of  the  private  plots  is  low  due  to  inefficiencies  of 
size.   The  socialized  sector  is  characterized  by  "kombinats,"  vertically 
integrated,  self-managed  conglomerates.   They  are,  in  theory,  self-financing 
but  in  the  past  some  received  subsidies  to  cover  losses. 

There  are  two  markets  for  grains,  the  informal  rural  markets  and  the 
socialized  procurement.   Official  grain  production  policy  now  emphasizes  a 
freer  market  but  is  encountering  difficulty  addressing  the  problems  of  high 
inflation,  which  has  recently  exceeded  1,000  percent,  and  restricted  credit 
availability.   The  government's  system  of  protective  prices  serve  as  a  floor 
price  in  case  producers  cannot  find  buyers,  but  actual  selling  prices  of 
grains  are  formed  freely,  based  on  market  conditions. 


Terry  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist   (202)  382-8882 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THAILAND'S  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Thailand's  young  dairy  industry  continued  its  pattern  of  rapid  development  in 
^989  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Bangkok.   Milk  produc  ion 
In  1989  5s  estimated  at  125,000  tons,  up  25  percent  from  1988  with  most  of  the 
ncr!a!e  due  o  an  expanded  dairy  herd.   Despite  the  strong  production  growth, 

Thailand  remains  primarily  an  importer  with  imports  ---^^^f,  -/^^.P^^r" 
of  total  use  in  1988.   Government  programs  extolling  the  nutritional  value  o£ 
milk  and  rising  consumer  incomes  have  boosted  milk  demand  by  10  to  20  percent 
annually  during  the  past  few  years. 

Commercial  dairy  production  in  Thailand  began  shortly  before  World  War  II,  but 
developed  very  slowly  until  the  mid-1980's.   At  that  time,  production  got  a 
boost  because  the  Government  started  requiring  processors  to  P^^^^ase  ^0 
kilograms  of  domestic  milk  for  every  kilogram  of  dry  milk  impor  ed  for 
reconstitution.   Processors  also  joined  the  Government  to  promo  e  the 
nut?Uional  value  of  milk.   This  promotion  included  many  special  programs 
directed  at  school  age  children.   Despite  the  increases,  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk,'at  10.5  liters  per  year,  is  still  among  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 


TABLE  12 

THAI LAND;   MILK  COW  NUMBERS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Head  and  1,000  Metric  Tons) 


1986 

1987 

1988 

Forecast 
1989    1990 

Cow  Numbers 
Production 

30 
64 

41 
79 

49 
100 

60      70 
125     150 

According  to  current  estimates,  milk  production  in  Thailand  is  based  on  8  000 
'rrm  holding  60,000  cows,  giving  an  average  of  J-\-f  j/  -^^..PJ^/i^^^i;^  2 
Milk  oroduction  of  125,000  tons  indicates  per  cow  output  is  a  ^^^l^^ively  low  z 
tins  per  year   Low  pr;ductivity  is  mainly  the  result  of  management  Practices 
InS  genetic  constraints.   The  Thai  dairy  herd  is  largely  based  because  on  Zebu 
type'cattle  and  many  producers  feel  Zebu  stock  does  better  -^f  ^^  ^^.f  ^^^^^^^ 
conditions  of  Thailand.   However,  the  genetic  potential  of  the  herd  is  being 
rapidly  improved  by  use  of  imported  semen  and  imports  of  dairy  heifers. 
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The  other  serious  problem,  nutrition,  derives  in  large  part  from  the  view  that 
dairy  cows  and  other  ruminants  can  use  almost  any  feedstuff.   Thus  farm  and 
industrial  wastes,  rice  straw,  and  other  coarse  forages  make  up  typical 
rations   In  addition  to  the  low  quality,  this  feeding  practice  also  leads  to 
rapid  changes  in  rations,  which  also  cut  productivity.    This  problem  is 
expected  to  disappear  as  producers  improve  management  skills.   Thailand  has  an 
adequate  cropland  base  to  raise  corn,  corn  silage,  and  other  higher  quality 
feedstuffs.   Pastures  also  could  be  made  more  productive  through  the 
introduction  of  better  grasses,  timely  application  of  fertilizer,  and  other 
improved  management  practices. 


For  the  future,  Thailand's  policy  is  geared  towards  increasing  its  level  of 
self  sufficiency  because  dairy  products  are  the  second  leading  agricultural 
import  Item  in  terms  of  value.   Policy  measures  now  in  place  include:   fixed 
support  prices  at  profitable  levels;  the  requirement  that  processors  use  20 
kilograms  of  domestic  milk  per  kilogram  of  dry  milk  imported;  and  a  ^ 
requirement  that  new  processing  plants  use  at  least  50  tons  of  domestic  milk 
per  day  during  the  first  year  of  operation  and  more  in  subsequent  years.   In 
addition,  the  Government  has  an  aggressive  import  program  for  dairy  heifers 
operates  active  extension,  credit  and  veterinarian  facilities,  and  aids  in  the 
formation  and  development  of  dairy  cooperatives. 


Arthur  Coffing  (202)  382-8885 
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DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  TABLE  GRAPE  SITUATION 

World  commercial  apple  production  for  the  1989/90  season  is  expected  to  total 
21,269,100  tons,  5  percent  below  the  1988/89  level.   At  this  stage  of  the 
season,  it  appears  certain  that  production  will  be  up  substantially  m  North 
America,  Asia,  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere.   However,  despite  upward  revisions 
of  some  of  the  preliminary  forecasts  (October  1989),  the  1989/90  European 
apple  crop  is  still  expected  to  fall  11  percent  short  of  the  bumper  volume 
harvested  during  1988/89.   The  major  growth  area  this  season  appears  to  be  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  with  a  projected  1989/90  crop  of  3,0A8,000  tons-a  new 
record. 

Prospects  for  the  world  pear  harvest  appear  less  positive.   Production  for 
1989/90  is  currently  forecast  at  4,986,700  tons,  down  7  percent  from  last 
year.   The  Northern  Hemisphere  crop  estimate  has  been  revised  downward  to 
4  273,500  tons,  because  of  a  substantially  smaller  crop  in  Italy  than  was 
originally  projected.   In  contrast,  pear  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
is  expected  to  reach  a  record  713,200  tons,  3  percent  above  the  previous  high 
of  693,100  tons  a  year  ago.   The  increase  reflects  a  fifth  consecutive  record 
crop  in  Chile  and  near-record  harvests  in  Argentina  and  South  Africa. 


TABLE  13 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  TABLE  GRAPE  PRODUCTION 
•  (1,000  Metric  Tons) 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90  1/ 


Apples 

Pears 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Peaches/nectarines 

Table  grapes 

TOTAL 


2,767.6 
682.9 
117.7 
15.7 
660.6 
697.0 

4,941.5 


2,868.2 
693.1 
109.6 
17.6 
644.1 
781.8 

5,114.4 


3,048.0 
713.2 
111.6 
18.6 
670.4 
866.1 

5,427.9 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Apple  and  pear  data  are  on  a  July/June  production  and  marketing 
~  year.  All  other  data  are  on  a  calendar  year  basis  (1988,  1989,  and 
1990). 
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The  world's  stone  fruit  season  begins  with  the  harvesting  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  crops.   The  Southern  Hemisphere's  1990  peach  and  nectarine  crops 
are  currently  forecast  at  670,400  tons,  up  4  percent  from  last  year.   Given 
the  pattern  of  the  past  few  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  preliminary 
assessments  point  to  another  record  harvest  in  Chile.   New  Zealand,  with  its 
fairly  static  production  levels  in  recent  years,  is  expected  to  match  the 
record  1982  crop  of  30,000  tons. 

Apricot  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  forecast  to  recover  somewhat 
from  the  sharp  downturn  last  season  based  on  projections  of  larger  crops  in 
Australia,  Chile,  and  South  Africa.   Combined  output  is  expected  to  total 
111,600  tons,  2  percent  above  the  1989  volume. 

Prospects  appear  favorable  that  all  three  Southern  Hemisphere  producers  of 
table  grapes  will  harvest  record  1990  crops.   A  combination  of 
factors— favorable  growing  conditions,  increased  area,  better  returns  for 
table  grapes,  and  increased  consumer  demand — is  expected  to  boost  the 
Hemisphere's  1990  output  to  a  record  866,100  tons. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 
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TABLE  lA 


WORLD  COMMERCIAL  APPLE  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
NORTH  AMERICA: 
Canada 
Mexico 

United  States 
Total 


1987/88 


505.9 

615.4 

4,875.5 

5,996.8 


1988/89 


486.2 

624.3 

4,153.8 

5,264.3 


1989/90  1/ 


495.0 

525.4 

4,366.5 

5,386.9 


EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY: 
Belgium/Luxembourg 
Denmark 
France 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Greece 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Spain 

United  Kingdom 
Total 


236.3 
46.5 

1,985.4 

1,077.4 
288.8 

2,273.0 
340.0 
970.9 
263.7 

7,482.0 


271.6 
90.2 

1,925.6 

2,467.0 
269.1 

2,442.5 
363.0 
828.0 
234.4 

8,891.4 


322.4 
85.0 

1,848.4 

1,726.5 
25917 

1,950.0 
430.0 
733.0 
432.1 

7,787.1 


OTHER  EUROPE: 
Austria 
Hungary 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Yugoslavia 

Total 
TOTAL  EUROPE 


205.9 

1,064.4 

46.4 

70.6 

169.0 

1,680.0 

423.0 

3,659.3 

11,141.3 


295.7 

1,130.8 

45.2 

90.0 

435.5 

1,800.0 

518.0 

4,315.2 

13,206.6 


250.9 

1,050.0 

45.2 

99.0 

211.5 

1,700.0 

600.0 

3,956.6 

11,743.7 


ASIA: 
Japan 
Taiwan 
Total 
Total  Northern  Hemisphere 


997.9 

16.3 

1,014.2 

18,152.3 


1,042.0 

12.1 

1,054.1 

19,525.0 


1,075.0 

15.5 

1,090.5 

18,221.1 


SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Argentina 

Australia 

Chile 

New  Zealand 

South  Africa 
Total  Southern  Hemisphere 

WORLD  PRODUCTION 


924.5 
304.0 
630.0 
382.8 
526.3 
2,767.6 

20,919.9 


970.0 
344.0 
660.0 
359.5 
534.7 
2,868.2 

22,393.2 


1,050.0 
308.0 
755.0 
393.0 
542.0 

3,048.0 

21,269.1 


1/   Preliminary 
JANUARY  1990 
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TABLE  15 

WORLD 

COMMERCIAL  PEAR 

PRODUCTION 

(1,000  Metric 

Tons) 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Canada 

27.6 

23.3 

25.0 

Mexico 

54. 8 

50.1 

44.9 

United  States 

853.0 

781.1 

763.9 

Total 

935.4 

854.5 

833.8 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY: 

Belgium/ Luxembourg 

91.5 

84  .J) 

87.1 

Denmark 

3.9 

6.0 

6.0 

France 

439.8 

343.7 

330.7 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

294.1 

498.2 

347.1 

Greece 

91.3 

91.4 

99.5 

Italy 

900.6 

986.5 

720.0 

Netherlands 

140.0 

84.0 

113.0 

Spain 

520.6 

458.9 

531.0 

United  Kingdom 

63.4 

31.7 

43.4 

Total 

2,545.2 

2,584.4 

2,277.8 

OTHER  EUROPE: 

Austria 

35.9 

53.8 

46.1 

Norway 

4.9 

7.5 

2.1 

Sweden 

9.4 

11.3 

10.8 

Switzerland 

65.5 

169.0 

80.9 

Turkey 

370.0 

380.0 

370.0 

Yugoslavia 

146.6 

173.0 

180.0 

Total 

632.3 

794.6 

689.9 

TOTAL  EUROPE 

3,177.5 

3,379.0 

2,967.7 

ASIA: 

Japan 

476.5 

454.1 

472.0 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere 

4,589.4 

4,687.6 

4,273.5 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Argentina 

211.2 

240.0 

230.0 

Australia 

163.0 

140.0 

136.0 

Chile 

95.0 

119.0 

139.0 

New  Zealand 

15.5 

12.9 

13.2 

South  Africa 

198.2 

181.2 

195.0 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere 

682.9 

693.1 

713.2 

WORLD  PRODUCTION 


5,272.3 


5,380.7 


4,986.7 


1/   Preliminary 
JANUARY  1990 
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TABLE  16 


WORLD  COMMERCIAL  APRICOT  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
France 
Greece 
Italy 
Spain 
Turkey 

United  States 
Yugoslavia 
Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Argentina 

Australia 

Chile 

New  Zealand 

South  Africa 
Total 
WORLD  PRODUCTION 


1987 

96.8 
109.8 
198.7 
141.7 
250.0 
104.3 

21.3 
922.6 


12.4 

29.5 

11.8 

8.7 

41.9 

104.3 

1,026.9 


1988 

94.6 

153.9 

195.8 

155.0 

320.0 

92.8 

28.0 

1,040.1 


23.0 

29.5 

12.5 

8.5 

44.2 

117.7 

1,157.8 


1989 

129.5 

83.9 

180.0 

161.1 

350.0 

106.6 

35.0 

1,046.1 


16.6 

27.0 

14.0 

9.0 

43.0 

109.6 

1,155.7 


1990  1/  2/ 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


15.5 
27.3 
14.7 
7.8 
46.3 
111.6 
N/A 


1/  Preliminary 

2/  N/A  =  not  available  until  October  1990 


TABLE  17 
WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CHERRY  PRODUCTION 


(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Canada 
France 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Greece 
Italy 
Japan 
Spain 
Turkey 

United  States 
Yugoslavia 
Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Australia 

Chile 
Total 
WORLD  PRODUCTION 


1987 

15.4 
101.2 
250.9 

33.9 
158.4 

18.8 

68.7 

195.0 

357.5 

180.8 

1,380.6 


6.1 

6.3 

12.4 

1,393.0 


1988 

13.2 

72.8 

232.8 

35.0 

144.0 

18.4 

47.3 

210.0 

276.1 

200.0 

1,249.6 


7.1 

8.6 

15.7 

1,265.3 


1/  Preliminary 

II     N/A  =  not  available  until  October  1990 


1989 

14.3 

98.3 

205.9 

35.8 

140.0 

14.5 

60.4 

180.0 

285.6 

190.0 

1,224.8 


7.0 

10.6 

17.6 

1,242.4 


1990  1/  2/ 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

7.4 

11.2 

18.6 

N/A 

January  1990 
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TABLE  18 

WORLD 

COMMERCIAL  PEACH 

&  NECTARINE 

PRODUCTION 

(1,000  Metric  Tons) 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/  2/ 

NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Canada 

44.9 

45.6 

47.0 

N/A 

France 

487.9 

457.0 

548.8 

N/A 

Greece 

546.8 

590.4 

600.0 

N/A   • 

Italy 

1,542.0 

1,476.1 

1 

,550.0 

N/A 

Japan 

212.3 

202.9 

204.7 

N/A 

Mexico 

230.0 

264.5 

265.0 

N/A 

Spain 

604.0 

654.9 

777.0 

N/A 

Turkey 

235.0 

280.0 

250.0 

N/A 

United  States 

1,257.7 

1,369.7 

1 

,204.3 

N/A 

Yugoslavia 

77.9 

72.0 

80.0 

N/A 

Total 

5,238.5 

5,413.1 

5 

,526.8 

N/A 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Argentina 

181.1 

260.0 

249.5 

265.0 

Australia 

73.0 

75.0 

65.0 

63.0 

Chile 

147.0 

151.4 

162.4 

171.0 

New  Zealand 

28.0 

28.5 

28.0 

30.0 

South  Africa 

148.9 

145.7 

139.2 

141.4 

Total 

578.0 

660.6 

644.1 

670.4 

WORLD  PRODUCTION 

5,816.5 

6,073.7 

6 

,170.9 

N/A 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  N/A  =  not  available  until  October  1990 


TABLE  19 

WORLD 

COMMERCIAL 

TABLE  GRAPE  PRODUCTION 

(1,000 

Metric  Tons) 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/  2/ 

NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

France 

123.8 

.134.4 

118.3 

N/A 

Greece 

296.6 

318.6 

260.0 

N/A 

Italy 

1,619.5 

1,427.4 

1,350.0 

N/A 

Japan 

307.7 

295.7 

297.0 

N/A 

Mexico 

324.2 

335.6 

345.0 

N/A 

Spain 

514.6 

426.9 

413.0 

N/A 

United  States 

649.8 

722.4 

N/A 

N/A 

Yugoslavia 

198.5 

173.3 

187.5 

N/A 

Total 

4,034.7 

3,834.3 

N/A 

N/A 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Argentina 

110.0 

120.0 

140.0 

143.0 

Chile 

397.0 

490.0 

540.0 

615.0 

South  Africa 

95.6 

87.0 

101.8 

108.1 

Total 

602.6 

697.0 

781.8 

866.1 

WORLD  PRODUCTION 

4,637.3 

4,531.3 

N/A 

N/A 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  N/A  =  not  available  until  October  1990 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7A37 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MTM5. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare       =  2.471044  acres 
1  kilogram       =  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


WHEAT;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record  536.2  million 
metric  tons,  up  2.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  7 
percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include 
the  following: 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  54.0 
million  tons,  up  1.0  million  or  2  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  17  percent  from  last  year. 
Newly  available  Indian  government  statistics 
raised  harvested  area  by  nearly  0.5  million 
hectares. 


o   USSR  Production  is  estimated  at  90.5  million  tons, 

up  1.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  7  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
attributed  to  higher  estimated  yield. 

COARSE  GRAINS:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  800.0  million 
tons,  down  A. 6  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  up  10 
percent  from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the 
following: 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  91.3  million  tons, 
down  2.4  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  3  percent  from  last  year.   Estimates 
for  all  coarse  grains  except  oats  were  dropped 
significantly.   Corn,  sorghum,  and  millet 
production  were  lowered  to  account  for  the 
losses  from  last  summer's  drought  in  northern 
China.   The  barley  estimate  was  reduced  1.1 
million  tons  because  a  change  in  the  historical 
series  lowered  estimated  area  by  18  percent. 


South  Africa 


Production  is  estimated  at  8.3  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  32  percent  from  1988/89' s  bumper 
harvest.   Corn  output  is  estimated  at  7.5 
million  tons,  down  0.5  million  due  to  lower 
estimated  area. 


East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  65.8  million  tons, 
down  2.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  10  percent  from  1988/89' s  poor  crop. 
A  reduction  in  estimated  corn  production  in 
Romania  more  than  offset  an  increase  in  that 
country's  barley  output.   Total  grain 
production  in  Romania  is  now  estimated  at  19.^ 
million  metric  tons,  of  which  corn  comprises 
10.0  million  tons. 


o   Argentina       Production  is  estimated  at  9.1  million  tons, 

down  0.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  32  percent  from  1988/89's 
drought-affected  crop.   The  decline  is 
attributed  to  a  lower  estimate  of  harvested 
corn  area. 

o   USSR  Production  is  estimated  at  107.0  million  tons, 

up  1.5  million  or  more  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  10  percent  from  last  year.  Higher 
output  is  estimated  for  oats,  rye,  and  barley. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
339.6  million  tons,  up  4.8  million  or  more  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  3  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is 
projected  at  a  record  334.7  million  tons.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at  4.9 
million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  down  6  percent  from  last  season. 
Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 


China 


India 


o   Pcikistan 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  125.3 
million  tons,  up  2.8  million  or  2  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  6  percent  from  last  year. 
Rice  production  benefited  from  good  to 
excellent  weather  conditions  in  key  rice 
growing  areas,  increased  area,  and  expanded  use 
of  agricultural  inputs  and  hybrid  seeds. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  near  record  70.0 
million  tons,  up  2.0  million  or  3  percent  from 
last  month  but  down  1  percent  from  last  year. 
A  larger  than  expected  Punjab  crop,  along  with 
smaller  than  expected  reductions  from  poor 
weather  in  Bihar,  raised  rice  output. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.2  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  but 
unchanged  from  last  year.   Official  Pakistani 
estimates  increased  area  by  200,000  hectares, 
while  previously  forecast  crop  losses  from 
pests  and  heavy  rainfall  were  less  than 
expected. 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  5.3  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  7  percent  from  last  year.   Chinese 
officials  indicate  that  peanut  production  was 
more  seriously  affected  by  drought  in  Shandong 
province  than  previously  expected. 
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OILSEEDS:   Total  world  oilseeds  production  for  the  1989/90  is  pegged  at  213.7 
million  tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month  but  up  by  11.3  million  or  6 
percent  from  1988/89.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  59.4  million,  unchanged 
from  last  month  but  up  18  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is 
estimated  at  a  record  154.2  million  tons,  down  0.4  million  tons  from  last 
month  but  up  2.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  107.2  million 
tons,  down  0.4  million  from  last  month  but  up  12.2  million  or  13 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


China 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  10.8  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  7  percent  from  last  year.   The  decline 
in  output  was  due  to  lower  planted  area,  poor 
returns  relative  to  other  crops,  and  dry 
weather  in  Shandong  and  the  Northeast. 

Production  is  forecast  to  be  a  record  0.9 
million  tons,  up  0.1  million  tons  or  15  percent 
from  last  month  and  up  5  percent  from  last 
year.   Both  harvested  area  and  yields  were 
above  earlier  expectations. 


Cottonseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  30.8  million 
tons,  down  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  down  1.2 
million  or  4  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last 
month  include: 

o   China  Production  is  estimated  at  6.7  million  tons,  down 

0.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
5  percent  from  last  year.   The  reduction  was 
based  on  a  sharply  lower  cotton  production 
estimate  by  the  State  Statistical  Bureau. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.9  million  tons,  down 
0.2  million  tons  or  6  percent  from  last  month  but 
up  1  percent  from  last  year.   Although  area 
increased  slightly,  production  declined  because 
of  reduced  cotton  output. 

Peanuts;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  22.1  million 
tons,  down  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
1.2  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from 
last  month  include: 


o   Padcistan 


o   Nigeria 


Production  is  estimated  at  last  year's  level  of 
350,000  tons,  down  100,000  tons  from  last 
month.   The  estimate  of  harvested  area  is  lower 
and  a  disease  infestation  contributed  to 
disappointing  yields. 

Sunfloverseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  22.2 
million  tons,  up  O.A  million  from  last  month  and  up  1.7  million  or  9 
percent  from  last  year.   A  significant  change  from  last  month  is: 


o   USSR 


Production  is  revised  upward  to  7.0  million  tons, 
up  0.5  million  from  last  month  and  up  0.8  million 
or  lA  percent  from  last  year.   Official 
government  statistics  indicate  that  harvested 
area  was  slightly  higher  than  estimated  earlier 
and  superior  growing  conditions  boosted  the 
average  yield  to  a  record  high. 


Rapeseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  21.7  million 
tons,  up  0.3  million  from  last  month  but  down  0.8  million  or  4 
percent  from  last  year.   A  significant  change  from  last  month  is: 

o   India  Production  is  estimated  at  3.8  million  tons,  up 

0.3  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month  but 

down  10  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop. 
Area  is  forecast  to  be  down  slightly  from  last 
year  due  to  poor  autumn  rainfall  conditions  and 
yields  are  expected  to  be  below  last  year's 
record  level. 

Flaxseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  1.9  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.3  million  or  15  percent 
from  last  year. 

Copra:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.7  million 
tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  4 
percent  from  last  year. 

Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  3.1 
million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  7 
percent  from  last  year. 

Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  10.0  million 
tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month  and  up  0.7  million  or  7  percent 
over  last  year. 


COTTON;   World  cotton  production  in  1989/90  is  estimated  at  79.3  million 
bales,  down  1.1  million  from  last  month  and  down  5.0  million  bales  or  nearly  6 
percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  67.1  million 
bales,  down  1.1  million  from  last  month  and  about  3  percent  below  the  1988/89 
estimate.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  12.2  million  bales,  unchanged  from 
last  month.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the  following: 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  18.0  million  bales, 
down  1.0  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  6  percent  from  last  year.   The 
reduction  is  based  on  a  preliminary  report  by 
the  State  Statistical  Bureau. 


Pcikistan 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.7  million  bales, 
down  0.4  million  or  nearly  6  percent  from  last 
month  but  up  2  percent  from  last  year.   Poorer 
yields  led  to  the  sharp  drop  in  production. 
Production  is  estimated  at  12.2  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  or  nearly  2  percent  from  last 
month  but  down  3  percent  from  last  year.   The 
increase  in  the  monthly  estimate  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  area  and  yields. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


AREA 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 
EC- 12 

Major  Importers 
Brazil 
China 

Eastern  Europe 
Egypt 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 
Japan 
USSR 


Prel.        Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


--Million  Hectares — 


219.9       218.2       225.8 


22.6 


43.2 

4.8 

9.1 

13.5 

15.9 

95.4 
3.5 

28.8 

10.5 
0.6 
5.1 
0.3 

46.7 


Other  Foreign 

58.6 

58.7 

India 

23.1 

23.1 

Iran 

6.1 

6.3 

Mexico 

0.9 

0.8 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.9 

0.8 

Pakistan 

7.7 

7.3 

South  Africa 

1.7 

2.0 

Turkey 

8.7 

8.8 

Others 

9.4 

9.7 

21.5 


42.1 

4.7 

8.9 

13.0 

15.5 

95.9 
3.5 

28.8 

10.7 
0.6 
4.0 
0.3 

48.1 


1/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 

FEBRUARY  1990 


YIELD 


PreJ.       1989/90  Proj. 
1987/881988/89   Jan.        Feb. 


25.2 


197.2       196.7       200.7 


44.4 

5.6 

8.9 

13.6 

16.2 

96.9 
3.1 

29.8 

10.7 
0.6 
4.9 
0.3 

47.5 


—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 


2.28        2.30        2.37        2.37 


2.53  2.29  2.20  2.20 

2.25  2.30  2.39  2.40 

2.74  2.69  2.89  2.88 

1.84  1.74  1.88  1.88 

1.36  1.58  1.57  1.57 

1.93  1.23  1.79  1.79 

4.50  4.82  4.88  4.87 


2.34 
1.76 
2.98 
3.79 
4.23 
1.01 
3.19 
1.78 


2.40 
1.68 
3.00 
4.17 
4.76 
1.26 
3.62 
1.76 


59.4 

1.75 

1.85 

24.1 

1.92 

2.00 

6.3 

0.98 

1.08 

1.0 

4.11 

4.00 

0.9 

4.24 

5.01 

7.5 

1.56 

1.73 

1.8 

1.81 

1.78 

8.7 

1.49 

1.71 

9.2 

1.72 

1.79 

1.91 

2.25 

1.08 

4.11 

5.03 

1.92 

1.17 

1.38 

1.75 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89     Jan.         Feb. 


-Million  Metric  Tons — 


501.7       501.3       533.9       536.2 


57.4 


8.8 
12.4 
26.0 
71.4 


1.91 
2.24 
1.08 
4.11 
5.03 
1.92 
1.09 
1.38 
1.75 


44.3 
6.0 
3.7 
4.0 

12.0 
3.1 

13.0 

16.1 


49.3 


55.4 


8.2 
14.1 
16.0 
74.8 


10.5 
14.0 
24.4 
79.2 


2.45 

2.47 

223.6 

230.2 

1.71 

1.71 

6.1 

5.8 

3.05 

3.05 

85.8 

86.4 

4.02 

4.02 

39.9 

44.8 

4.76 

4.76 

2.4 

2.8 

1.13 

1.13 

5.2 

5.0 

3.61 

3.61 

0.9 

1.0 

1.87 

1.91 

83.3 

84.4 

5.3 

91.0 

43.0 

3.0 

5.6 

1.0 

89.0 


46.2 
6.8 
3.2 
3.9 

12.7 
3.5 

15.0 

17.4 


53.0 
6.8 
3.9 
4.3 

14.4 
2.1 

12.0 

16.1 


55.4 


444.4        451.9       478.5        480.8 


118.6       113.0       128.1        128.0 


10.5 
14.0 
24.4 
79.1 


237.9       239.4 


5.3 

91.0 

43.0 

3.0 

5.6 

1.0 

90.5 


102.2       108.7       112.6       113.4 


54.0 
6.8 
3.9 
4.3 

14.4 
2.0 

12.0 

16.1 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/881988/89 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Jan. 

Feb. 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

—Mill 
323.6 

on  Hectares — 
325.4       324.3 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
2.45        2.24        2.47        2.47 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
792.1        728.3       804.6 

800.0 

World 

United  States 

35.4 

32.8 

37.1 

6.12 

4.56 

5.97 

5.97 

217.0 

149.7 

221.4 

221.4 

Total  Foreign 

288.1 

292.6 

287.2 

2.00 

1.98 

2.02 

2.01 

575.1 

578.6 

583.2 

578.6 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

23.5 

20.9 

21.7 

2.41 

2.40 

2.40 

2.41 

56.6 

50.1 

53.1 

52.2 

Argentina 

4.4 

3.0 

3.2 

2.99 

2.30 

2.87 

2.84 

13.1 

7.0 

9.6 

9.1 

Australia 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

1.55 

1.52 

1.69 

1.69 

7.2 

6.7 

7.2 

7.2 

Canada 

8.0 

7.1 

8.3 

3.21 

2.76 

2.83 

2.83 

25.5 

19.7 

23.5 

23.5 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

1.73 

2.71 

1.89 

1.93 

7.9 

12.3 

8.8 

8.3 

Thailand 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.50 

2.50 

2.57 

2.57 

2.9 

4.5 

4.1 

4.1 

Major  Importers 

107.8 

106.7 

104.3 

2.65 

2.55 

2.74 

2.71 

285.7 

272.4 

283.7 

282.4 

Eastern  Europe 

17.9 

18.4 

18.5 

3.50 

3.24 

3.74 

3.55 

62.8 

59.5 

68.3 

65.8 

EC- 12 

19.0 

19.3 

18.6 

4.34 

4.61 

4.38 

4.37 

82.4 

88.8 

81.6 

81.4 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.50 

3.52 

3.97 

3.97 

10.8 

11.3 

12.3 

12.3 

Mexico 

7.8 

7.6 

7.7 

1.87 

1.81 

1.89 

1.88 

14.5 

13.8 

14.6 

14.5 

USSR 

59.5 

57.8 

55.9 

1.91 

1.69 

1.90 

1.91 

113.7 

97.5 

105.5 

107.0 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

3.14 

3.40 

3.36 

3.36 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

156.9 

165.0 

161.3 

1.48 

1.55 

1.51 

1.51 

232.8 

256.1 

246.4 

244.0 

Brazil 

13.6 

14.0 

14.0 

1.87 

1.91 

1.88 

1.88 

25.4 

26.7 

26.3 

26.3 

China 

28.7 

27.3 

27.9 

3.33 

3.46 

3.26 

3.27 

95.8 

94.3 

93.7 

91.3 

India 

36.6 

39.1 

38.6 

0.65 

0.81 

0.79 

0.81 

23.8 

31.7 

31.4 

31.2 

Indonesia 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

1.79 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

Nigeria 

9.4 

10.1 

9.9 

0.72 

0.84 

0.83 

0.83 

6.8 

8.5 

8.2 

8.2 

Philippines 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

1.18 

1.21 

1.25 

1.21 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

Turkey 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

2.17 

2.29 

2.08 

2.08 

9.3 

10.0 

9.1 

9.1 

Others 

57.9 

63.5 

60.0 

1.08 

1.18 

1.13 

1.14 

62.6 

75.1 

68.0 

68.3 

BARLEY 

79.6 

76.4 

73.7 

2.27 

2.18 

2.27 

2.30 

180.5 

166.5 

169.7 

169.4 

World 

United  States 

4.0 

3.1 

3.4 

2.82 

2.04 

2.61 

2.61 

11.4 

6.3 

8.8 

8.8 

Total  Foreign 

75.6 

73.3 

70.3 

2.24 

2.19 

2.25 

2.28 

169.2 

160.2 

161.0 

160.6 

Australia 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

1.46 

1.47 

1.74 

1.74 

3.5 

3.3 

4.0 

4.0 

Canada 

5.0 

4.2 

4.7 

2.79 

2.46 

2.48 

2.48 

14.0 

10.2 

11.7 

11.7 

China 

3.4 

2.7 

2.8 

1.78 

2.31 

2.05 

2.09 

6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

5.7 

Eastern  Europe 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

3.79 

3.72 

3.87 

3.84 

16.3 

16.3 

17.1 

17.6 

EC-12 

12.2 

12.2 

11.8 

3.84 

4.14 

3.94 

3.93 

46.8 

50.5 

46.5 

46.4 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

3.13 

3.27 

3.74 

3.74 

5.2 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

Turkey 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.82 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR 

30.7 

29.7 

27.5 

1.91 

1.50 

1.75 

1.80 

58.4 

44.5 

49.0 

49.5 

Others 

12.8 

12.8 

11.9 

1.02 

1.29 

1.17 

1.18 

13.0 

16.5 

14.1 

14.1 

v.. 


FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
FEBRUARY  1990 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

Prel. 

Pro). 

Prel. 

1989/90  Pro). 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1 

987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/881988/89 

Jan. 

Feb.  1 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Jan. 

Feb. 

CORN 

—Million  Hectares— 
125.3       125.4        127.9 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 
3.57        3.18        3.62        3.60 

—-Million  Metric  Tons-- 
447.9       398.6       464.6 

460.1 

World 

United  States 

24.1 

23.6 

26.2 

7.52 

5.31 

7.29 

7.29 

181.1 

125.2 

191.2 

191.2 

Total  Foreign 

101.3 

101.8 

101.7 

2.64 

2.69 

2.68 

2.64 

266.8 

273.4 

273.4 

268.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

8.0 

7.1 

6.7 

2.35 

2.92 

2.58 

2.58 

18.8 

20.7 

18.3 

17.3 

Argentina 
South  Africa 

2.6 

1.7 

1.8 

3.46 

2.82 

3.33 

3.33 

9.0 

4.8 

6.5 

6.0 

3.7 

3.8 

3.5 

1.93 

3.10 

2.13 

2.14 

7.1 

11.7 

8.0 

7.5 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.56 

2.63 

2.71 

2.71 

2.7 

4.2 

3.8 

3.8 

Major  Importers 

22.0 

22.2 

22.0 

3.73 

3.74 

3.97 

3.81 

82.1 

83.1 

87.1 

84.0 

Eastern  Europe 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

3.94 

3.50 

4.49 

4.02 

29.2 

26.0 

32.8 

29.8 

EC- 12 

3.7 

4.1 

3.8 

6.99 

7.06 

6.76 

6.76 

25.9 

28.6 

25.8 

25.8 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.00 

8.55 

8.77 

8.77 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

Mexico 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

1.65 

1.68 

1.68 

1.67 

9.9 

10.1 

10.1 

10.0 

USSR 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

3.24 

3.62 

3.56 

3.56 

14.8 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

Other  Maj.  Import.  21 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.17 

4.19 

4.17 

4.17 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 

71.2 

72.5 

73.0 

2.33 

2.34 

2.30 

2.30 

165.9 

169.6 

168.0 

167.7 

Brazil 

13.2 

13.5 

13.5 

1.88 

1.93 

1.89 

1.89 

24.7 

26.0 

25.5 

25.5 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

7.02 

5.47 

6.31 

6.31 

7.0 

5.4 

6.4 

6.4 

China 

20.2 

19.7 

20.3 

3.92 

3.93 

3.74 

3.72 

79.2 

77.4 

76.0 

75.5 

Egypt 
India 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

4.97 

5.21 

5.33 

5.33 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

5.6 

5.9 

6.0 

1.03 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

5.7 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0 

Indonesia 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

1.79 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

Philippines 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

1.18 

1.21 

1.25 

1.21 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

Zimbabwe 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.80 

1.56 

1.63 

1.63 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Others 

22.8 

23.7 

23.7 

1.48 

1.54 

1.53 

1.54 

33.8 

36.6 

36.0 

36.3 

SORGHUM 

42.2 

43.0 

43.3 

1.33 

1.29 

1.29 

1.30 

56.1 

55.3 

56.5 

56.4 

World 

United  States 

4.3 

3.7 

4.5 

4.36 

4.00 

3.48 

3.48 

18.6 

14.6 

15.7 

15.7 

Total  Foreign 

38.0 

39.3 

38.7 

0.99 

1.03 

1.04 

1.05 

37.6 

40.6 

40.8 

40.7 

Argentina 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.0 

1.4 

2.1 

2.1 

Australia 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

2.19 

1.65 

1.91 

1.91 

1.7 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

China 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

2.91 

3.14 

2.93 

2.94 

5.4 

5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

India 

16.0 

14.8 

15.5 

0.59 

0.71 

0.71 

0.74 

9.5 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

2.91 

2.49 

2.94 

2.94 

4.0 

3.1 

3.9 

3.9 

Nigeria 
South  Africa 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

0.67 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.52 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

3.0 

5.3 

4.1 

0.43 

0.83 

0.61 

0.61 

1.3 

4.4 

2.5 

2.5 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.03 

1.39 

1.49 

1.49 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Others 

9.1 

9.9 

9.7 

0.99 

1.04 

1.01 

1.01 

9.1 

10.3 

9.7 

9.8 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF 

TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUhTTRY/REGION 


OATS 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 
Sweden 

Other  Foreign 
China 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 
EC-12 

France 

West  Germany 
Finland 
Norway 
Others 

RYE 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 
Canada 

Other  Foreign 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 
EC-12 

Denmark 

West  Germany 
Others 


AREA 


Pre!.        Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


— Million  Hectares — 
23.6         22.2         22.6 
2.8  2.2  2.8 

20.8         19.9         19.8 
11.8         10.9         10.6 


3.5 
0.5 
1.3 
1.3 
0.4 

5.5 
0.6 
1.4 
0.1 
0.9 
1.8 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
1.3 


15.6 
0.3 

15.3 
9.7 

0.3 


3.7 
0.7 
2.6 
0.1 
1.0 
0.1 
0.4 
0.6 


3.5 
0.4 
1.3 
1.4 
0.4 

5.4 
0.6 
1.4 
0.2 
0.9 
1.8 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
1.2 


15.9 

0.2 

15.6 

10.1 

0.3 


3.9 
0.6 
2.9 
0.2 
0.9 
0.1 
0.4 
0.5 


3.7 
0.5 
1.2 
1.7 
0.4 

5.5 
0.6 
1.4 
0.2 
0.9 
1.7 
0.3 
0.5 
0.4 
0.1 
1.2 


16.7 

0.2 

16.5 

10.6 

0.5 


3.9 
0.6 
2.9 
0.2 
1.0 
0.1 
0.4 
0.6 


YIELD 


Prel.       1989/90  Proj. 
1987/881988/89     Jan.        Feb. 


—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
1.84  1.70  1.87  1.85 
1.95  1.41  1.95  1.95 
1.82        1.73        1.86        1.83 


1.57        1.40        1.60 


1.96 
1.30 
1.32 
2.37 
3.63 

2.27 
1.10 
2.79 
4.28 
2.84 
3.02 
3.91 
4.30 
2.21 
3.87 
1.06 


2.12 
1.82 
2.13 
1.86 


2.72 
3.49 
2.57 
3.49 
2.93 
3.77 
3.89 
1.77 


1.91 
1.10 
1.49 
2.18 
3.14 

2.28 
1.19 
2.62 
3.30 
2.62 
3.11 
3.86 
4.23 
2.21 
2.98 
1.09 


2.07 
1.55 
2.08 
1.83 


2.58 
2.93 
2.51 
3.42 
3.04 
4.52 
4.19 
2.06 


1.96 
1.39 
1.43 
2.08 
3.56 

2.27 
1.20 
2.74 
3.94 
2.70 
2.77 
3.90 
3.75 
3.14 
3.68 
1.08 


2.29 
1.76 
2.30 
2.04 


1.58        1.04        1.72 


2.82 
3.13 
2.80 
3.42 
3.29 
4.88 
4.68 
2.26 


1.56 

1.96 
1.39 
1.43 
2.08 
3.56 

2.27 
1.15 
2.74 
3.94 
2.70 
2.77 
3.90 
3.75 
3.14 
3.68 
1.10 


2.28 
1.76 
2.29 
2.03 

1.72 


2.82 
3.13 
2.80 
3.42 
3.29 
4.85 
4.68 
2.30 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89     Jan.         Feb. 


— Million  Metric  Tons— 


43.3 


5.4 


37.9 

18.5 

6.8 
0.7 
1.7 
3.0 
1.4 


33.0 

0.5 

32.5 

18.1 

0.5 


10.0 
2.3 
6.8 
0.5 
3.0 
0.5 
1.6 
1.0 


37.6 

3.2 

34.4 

15.3 

6.7 
0.4 
2.0 
3.0 
1.3 


32.9 

0.4 

32.6 

18.5 

0.3 


10.0 
1.8 
7.2 
0.5 
2.9 
0.4 
1.6 
1.0 


41.3 

5.4 

35.9 

16.0 

7.3 
0.6 
1.7 
3.5 
1.5 


37.7 

0.3 

37.3 

21.0 

0.8 


11.0 
2.0 
8.1 
0.5 
3.2 
0.5 
1.9 
1.3 


41.7 

5.4 

36.3 

16.5 

7.3 
0.6 
1.7 
3.5 
1.5 


12.5 

12.4 

12.6 

12.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

4.0 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

5.3 

5.5 

4.8 

4.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

1.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

38.2 

0.3 

37.8 

21.5 

0.8 


11.0 
2.0 
8.1 
0.5 
3.2 
0.5 
1.9 
1.3 


1/ Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/ Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89  1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Jan. 

Feb. 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

4 

SOYBEANS 

54.16 

55.69 

57.15 

1.92 

1.71 

1.86 

1.87 

103.76 

94.95 

107.54 

107.15 

World 

United  States 

23.14 

23.22 

24.03 

2.28 

1.82 

2.18 

2.18 

52.75 

42.15 

52.44 

52.44 

Total  Foreign 

31.02 

32.47 

33.12 

1.64 

1.63 

1.63 

1.65 

51.01 

52.80 

55.10 

54.71 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

14.78 

16.17 

16.30 

1.88 

1.82 

1.88 

1.90 

27.72 

29.40 

31.00 

31.00                      I 

Argentina 

4.26 

4.00 

5.00 

2.28 

1.60 

2.10 

2.10 

9.70 

6.40 

10.50 

10.50                      1* 

Brazil 

10.52 

12.17 

11.30 

1.71 

1.89 

1.78 

1.81 

18.02 

23.00 

20.50 

20.50                      s 

Other  Foreign 

16.23 

16.30 

16.82 

1.43 

1.44 

1.40 

1.41 

23.29 

23.40 

24.10 

23.71                      < 

Canada 

0.46 

0.53 

0.54 

2.75 

2.16 

2.26 

2.26 

1.27 

1.15 

1.22 

1.22                     I 

China 

8.41 

8.12 

7.90 

1.48 

1.43 

1.36 

1.37 

12.47 

11.65 

11.30 

10.80                     i 

Eastern  Europe 

0.53 

0.56 

0.54 

1.31 

1.20 

1.44 

1.44 

0.69 

0.67 

0.78 

0.78                     : 

EC- 12 

0.56 

0.52 

0.61 

3.16 

3.21 

2.91 

2.91 

1.78 

1.66 

1.78 

1.78 

India 

1.68 

1.80 

2.00 

0.58 

0.83 

0.80 

0.80 

0.98 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

Indonesia 

0.95 

1.18 

1.00 

1.00 

1.02 

1.05 

1.05 

0.95 

1.20 

1.05 

1.05                     l 

Paraguay 

0.62 

0.70 

0.76 

1.79 

2.01 

1.84 

1.84 

1.10 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

USSR 

0.78 

0.76 

0.83 

0.91 

1.16 

1.03 

1.11 

0.71 

0.88 

0.80 

0.92                    - 

Others 

2.24 

2.14 

2.64 

1.49 

1.54 

1.56 

1.58 

3.34 

3.30 

4.17 

4.16                    > 

COTTONSEED 

31.52 

33.75 

32.92 

0.99 

0.95 

0.94 

0.94 

31.28 

32.09 

31.33 

i 

B 
30.84 

World 

United  States 

4.06 

4.84 

3.84 

1.29 

1.14 

1.13 

1.13 

5.23 

5.50 

4.32 

4.32 

Total  Foreign 

27.46 

28.92 

29.08 

0.95 

0.92 

0.92 

0.91 

26.05 

26.59 

27.00 

26.52 

China 

4.84 

5.53 

5.36 

1.49 

1.28 

1.31 

1.25 

7.22 

7.07 

7.03 

6.70 

India 

6.46 

7.30 

7.40 

0.50 

0.49 

0.49 

0.51 

3.20 

3.60 

3.81 

3.81 

Pakistan 

2.57 

2.50 

2.71 

1.15 

1.16 

1.15 

1.08 

2.95 

2.90 

3.09 

2.92 

USSR 

3.53 

3.43 

3.33 

1.27 

1.42 

1.43 

1.46 

4.49 

4.87 

4.77 

4.85 

Others 

10.06 

10.16 

10.28 

0.82 

0.80 

0.81 

0.80 

8.20 

8.15 

8.30 

8.24 

PEANUTS 

18.11 

19.09 

19.27 

1.12 

1.22 

1.15 

1.15 

20.32 

23.32 

22.24 

22.08 

World 

United  States 

0.63 

0.66 

0.66 

2.62 

2.74 

2.76 

2.76 

1.64 

1.81 

1.83 

1.83 

Total  Foreign 

17.49 

18.43 

18.61 

1.07 

1.17 

1.09 

1.09 

18.68 

21.51 

20.42 

20.25 

Argentina 

0.19 

0.15 

0.16 

2.34 

1.62 

2.39 

2.31 

0.45 

0.24 

0.37 

0.37 

China 

3.02 

2.91 

2.90 

2.04 

1.95 

1.86 

1.83 

6.17 

5.69 

5.40 

5.30 

India 

6.74 

7.80 

8.10 

0.79 

1.15 

0.99 

0.99 

5.30 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Senegal 

0.85 

0.90 

0.79 

1.10 

0.76 

0.93 

0.93 

0.93 

0.69 

0.74 

0.74 

South  Africa 

0.15 

0.19 

0.19 

1.33 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

Sudan 

0.58 

0.58 

0.55 

0.76 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

0.44 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

5.96 

5.91 

5.92 

0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

5.19 

5.21 

5.28 

5.21 

CONTINUED 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89  1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Jan. 

Feb. 

— Million  Hectares— 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

—Million  Metric  Tons-- 

- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

15.27 

15.22 

16.27 

1.37 

1.34 

1.34 

1.36 

20.88 

20.41 

21.77 

22.16 

World 

United  States 

0.72 

0.78 

0.74 

1.65 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.18 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

Total  Foreign 

14.56 

14.44 

15.53 

1.35 

1.36 

1.35 

1.37 

19.70 

19.60 

20.96 

21.34 

Argentina 

2.06 

2.20 

2.90 

1.36 

1.32 

1.38 

1.38 

2.80 

2.90 

4.00 

4.00 

China 

0.89 

0.94 

0.93 

1.40 

1.43 

1.45 

1.37 

1.24 

1.34 

1.35 

1.28 

EC- 12 

2.30 

2.12 

1.99 

1.81 

1.87 

1.65 

1.64 

4.16 

3.97 

3.26 

3.27 

East  Europe 

1.38 

1.31 

1.33 

1.74 

1.62 

1.84 

1.84 

2.40 

2.12 

2.45 

2.45 

USSR 

4.16 

4.28 

4.40 

1.46 

1.44 

1.51 

1.59 

6.08 

6.16 

6.50 

7.00 

Others 

3.78 

3.59 

3.98 

0.80 

0.87 

0.84 

0.84 

3.03 

3.11 

3.41 

3.36 

RAPESEED 

16.69 

17.91 

16.93 

1.39 

1.26 

1.25 

1.28 

23.22 

22.51 

21.44 

21.70 

World 

Total  Foreign 

16.69 

17.91 

16.93 

1.39 

1.26 

1.25 

1.28 

23.22 

22.51 

21.44 

21.70 

Canada 

2.67 

3.67 

2.91 

1.44 

1.17 

1.05 

1.05 

3.85 

4.31 

3.06 

3.06 

China 

5.27 

4.93 

4.94 

1.25 

1.02 

1.13 

1.13 

6.61 

5.04 

5.60 

5.60 

EC- 12 

1.86 

1.84 

1.63 

3.20 

2.81 

3.08 

3.08 

5.95 

5.18 

5.01 

5.01 

East  Europe 

0.92 

0.88 

0.99 

2.35 

2.49 

2.49 

2.49 

2.17 

2.19 

2.47 

2.47 

India 

4.51 

4.90 

4.80 

0.72 

0.86 

0.73 

0.79 

3.24 

4.20 

3.50 

3.80 

Others 

1.46 

1.69 

1.67 

0.97 

0.94 

0.95 

1.06 

1.41 

1.59 

1.80 

1.77 

FLAXSEED 

3.98 

3.87 

4.12 

0.56 

0.43 

0.47 

0.47 

2.25 

1.67 

1.92 

1.92 

World 

United  States 

0.19 

0.09 

0.07 

1.01 

0.45 

0.47 

0.47 

0.19 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

Total  Foreign 

3.80 

3.78 

4.04 

0.54 

0.43 

0.47 

0.47 

2.06 

1.63 

1.88 

1.88 

Argentina 

0.66 

0.56 

0.60 

0.82 

0.74 

0.82 

0.82 

0.54 

0.41 

0.49 

0.49 

Canada 

0.59 

0.50 

0.64 

1.23 

0.74 

0.83 

0.83 

0.73 

0.37 

0.53 

0.53 

India 

1.15 

1.35 

1.35 

0.32 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

0.37 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

1.07 

1.04 

1.10 

0.21 

0.21 

0.20 

0.20 

0.23 

0.22 

0.23 

0.23 

Others 

0.33 

0.33 

0.35 

0.59 

0.66 

0.67 

0.67 

0.20 

0.22 

0.24 

0.24 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 

735.75 

28.73 

145.54 

29.58 

146.66 

29.35 

1.44 
2.12 

1.34 
1.70 

1.40 
2.03 

1.40 
2.03 

201.71 

60.99 

194.95 

50.31 

206.23 

59.44 

20585 
59.44 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

111.00 

115.96 

117.31 

1.27 

1.25 

1.24 

1.25 

140.72 

144.64 

146.79 

146.41 

COPRA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.32 

4.51 

4.70 

4.69 

PALM  KERNEL 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.69 

2.91 

3.11 

3.11 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

-- 

— 



~~ 

—  ■" 

:: 

— 

208.72 
8.39 

202.37 
9.36 

214.05 

10.02 

21366 

PALM  OIL  1/ 

10.04 

1/Not  included  in  total  o 

ilseeds. 
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Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


If 


COUNTRY/REGION 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Australia 

Central  America  1/ 
China 
Egypt 
Mexico 
Pakistan 
Sudan 
Turkey 
USSR 

Major  Importers  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Argentina 
Brazil 
India 
Syria 
Others 


AREA 


Prel.       Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


YIELD 


—Million  Hectares— 


31.1        34.0        32.8 


4.1 

27.1 

12.9 
0.2 
0.1 
4.8 
0.4 
0.2 
2.6 
0.3 
0.6 
3.5 

0.3 


4.8 

29.1 

13.5 
0.2 
0.1 
5.5 
0.4 
0.3 
2.5 
0.3 
0.7 
3.4 

0.4 


3.8 

29.0 

13.4 
0.3 
0.1 
5.4 
0,4 
0.2 
2.7 
0.3 
0.7 
3.3 

0.4 


13.9 

15.2 

15.2 

313 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

547 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

355 

6.5 

7.3 

7.4 

248 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

751 

4.6 

4.9 

4.7 

346 

Prel.      1989/90  Proj. 
1987/881988^89    Jan.        Feb. 


-Kilograms  Per  Hectare- 


568         541         530         526 


791         694         694         694 


534         515         509         504 


765 
1149 
814 
876 
845 
956 
572 
404 
916 
709 

828 


750 
1538 
885 
751 
718 
1178 
570 
437 
919 
801 

817 

298 

361 
311 
247 
672 
349 


741 
1306 
890 
772 
626 
920 
573 
396 
887 
792 

797 

302 
375 
320 
254 
844 
344 


716 
1306 
890 
731 
626 
920 
539 
396 
807 
797 

797 

310 
389 
324 
265 
844 
347 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.      1989/90  Proj. 
1987/881988/89    Jan.        Feb. 


-Million  480-Pound  Bales- 


Si. 1        84.3        80.4        79.3 


14.8        15.4        12.2        12.2 


66.3        68.9        68.2        67.1 


45.2 
1.3 
0.4 

19.5 
1.6 
1.0 
6.7 
0.6 
2.5 

11.5 

1.2 

19.9 
1.3 
3.5 
7.4 
0.4 
7.3 


46.4 
1.3 
0.4 

19.1 
1.4 
1.4 
6.6 
0.7 
3.0 

12.6 

1.6 

20.8 
0.8 
3.4 
8.3 
0.5 
7.8 


45.3 
1.5 
0.4 

19.0 
1.2 
0.8 
7.1 
0.6 
2.8 

12.0 

1.4 

21.5 
1.0 
3.5 
9.0 
0.6 
7.4 


44.0 
1.5 
0.4 

18.0 
1.2 
0.8 
6.7 
0.6 
2.7 

12.2 

1.4 

21.7 
1.0 
3.5 
9.0 
0.6 
7.5 


1/ Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/ Western  Europe.  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  February 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  exannple, 
changes  between  February  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
2.8  million  tons  (0.6  percent)  and  ranged  from  -7.3  to  6.8  million  tons.  The 
February  projection  has  been  below  the  final  6  times  and  above  the  final  2  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  -  " 

1988/89  1/ 

REGION 

Difference             | 

Lowest         Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

Million  Metric  Tons | 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

0.6 
0.1 
0.7 

2.8 
0.0 
2.8 

-7.3                6.8 
-0.1                 0.1 
-7.3                 6.8 

6                  2 
3                  1 
6                  2 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

0.6 
0.2 
0.9 

4.8 
0.2 
4.9 

-11.1                  5.1 

-0.2                 1.3 

-11.0                  5.1 

5                  3 
5                  1 
4                   4 

RICE  (Milled) 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

2.1 
0.8 
2.1 

6.3 
0.0 
6.3 

-13.0                 1.8 

-0.1                 0.1 

-13.0                  1.8 

7                    1 
2                    1 
7                    1 

SOYBEANS 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

1.8 
1.4 
3.3 

1.6 
0.7 
1.4 

Millie 

-2.3                  2.1 
-1.1                  1.8 
-2.2                  1.2 

»A7  480-lb.  Bales — 

5                   3 
3                   4 
7                   1 

COTTON 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

2.0 
0.8 
2.4 

1.6 
0.1 
1.7 

-5.4                  2.8 
-0.1                  0.3 
-5.7                 2.7 

5                   3 
2                   5 
5                   3 

UNITED  STATES 

0.1 
0.1 
0.5 
0.1 

1 
Million  Bushels 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

7 
1 
3 
0 

-8                   38 

0                     4 

-3                  11 

-2                     0 

2 
0 
4 
2 

1 
2 

1 

0 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1987/88  is  defined  as  tfie  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1988/89  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


RAINS  BENEFIT  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SUMMER  CROPS 

Timely  precipitation  during  late  January  and  early  February  greatly  improved 
Argentine  summer  crop  conditions.   Unseasonably  hot  temperatures  during  the 
last  week  of  January  caused  some  concern  in  southern  Santa  Fe,  southern 
Cordoba  western  Buenos  Aires,  and  La  Pampa,  but  normal  temperatures  and  heavy 
precipitation  in  most  areas  followed  the  hot  spell. 

Summer  crops  in  southern  Brazil  also  benefited  from  periodic  precipitation. 
While  mo5s?ure  is  generally  adequate  throughout  the  region,  dry  conditions  are 
worth  watching  in  Minas  Gerais.   This  state,  which  was  very  wet  coming  into 
January,  has  only  received  U  percent  of  normal  precipitation  for  the  last 
four  weeks. 

AUSTRALIAN  SUMMER  CROPS  NEED  RAIN 

Tropical  Cyclone  Nancy  brought  heavy  precipitation  to  coastal  southeast 
Queensland,  coastal  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  and  also  ended  a  period  o 
unseasonably  hot  temperatures.   The  rains  benefited  tree  crops  and  vegetables. 
However  this  storm  brought  no  relief  to  hot,  dry  conditions  in  the  major 
inland  Sorghum  and  dryland  cotton  areas  of  New  South  Wales  and  southern 
Qutensland^here  precipitation  has  been  very  light  so  far  this  year.   January 
and  February  are  typically  the  wettest  months  in  this  region. 

ALGERIA  REMAINS  DRY,  MORROCO  AND  TUNISIA  RECEIVE  RAIN 

Dry  conditions  continued  for  another  month  over  Algeria.   Winter  grains  in 
Algeria  had  received  less  than  half  of  normal  precipitation  coming  into 
January.   Rainfall  for  January  and  February  has  continued  to  be  well  below 
normal  especially  in  central  and  eastern  Algerian  crop  areas.   Morocco 
rece?i;d  Umei?  precipitation  for  winter  grains  during  early  January  and  again 
around  January  29.   Tunisia,  which  was  hot  and  dry  in  December  and  early 
January  received  heavy  precipitation  in  late  January.   Flooding  occurred  n 
the  central  s  ate,  but^n  the'whole  the  rain  was  beneficial  for  winter  grains. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


MEXICO;   COFFEE  CROP  HURT  BY  FREEZE 

The  1989/90  Mexican  coffee  crop  was  heavily  damaged  by  freezing  temperatures 
on  December  23  and  24,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Mexico 
City.   The  crop  was  initially  forecast  at  4.95  million  (60-kilogram)  bags  but 
has  now  been  lowered  to  4.45  million.   Severe  damage  occurred  in  both  bearing 
and  non-bearing  trees  affecting  about  60,000  hectares  in  Puebla,  Veracruz,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  Hidalgo.   Producers  had  delayed  harvesting  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  costs  and  to  offset  depressed  international  prices.   Thus,  there  was 
more  unharvested  coffee  than  usual  making  it  more  vulnerable  to  frost  damage. 


MEXICO;   SUGAR  CROP  TO  DECLINE  SHARPLY  FROM  FREEZE 

The  1989/90  centrifugal  sugar  forecast  for  Mexico  has  been  revised  downward  to 
3.15  million  tons  raw  value,  350,000  tons  less  than  earlier  forecast, 
according  to  the  agricultural  counselor  in  Mexico  City.   In  late  December 
1989,  heavy  frost  was  widespread  in  the  important  sugar  producing  states  of 
Veracruz,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Tamaulipas.   Sugarcane  and  sugar  production 
reductions  of  25  to  30  percent  in  these  states  could  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
December  freeze  and  a  combination  of  economic  factors  which  lowered  sugarcane 
plantings  and  caused  a  deterioration  in  cultural  practices.   As  a  consequence 
of  this  production  shortfall,  imports  could  increase  to  1  million  tons,  up 
sharply  from  the  previous  forecast  of  500,000  tons. 

VEST  GERMANY:   LARGER  THAN  EXPECTED  SUGARBEET  CROP 

Favorable  growing  conditions  this  fall  resulted  in  a  larger  than  expected 
1989/90  sugarbeet  crop  of  20.8  million  tons,  767,000  tons  above  the  previous 
forecast,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Bonn.   The  increase 
in  raw  material  output  coupled  with  a  slightly  higher  extraction  rate  netted 
an  estimated  sugar  outturn  of  3.34  million  tons  (raw  value),  up  140,000  tons 
from  the  November  forecast  and  11  percent  more  than  the  revised  3.0  million 
ton  output  of  a  year  ago.   West  German  sugar  beet  processing  ended  in  December. 


EAST  GERMANY;   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  REVISED  UPWARD 

The  1989/90  sugar  production  estimate  for  East  Germany  has  been  revised  to 
765,000  metric  tons  (raw  value),  up  95,000  tons  from  the  November  forecast  and 
190,000  tons  more  than  last  year,  according  to  the  agricultural  attache  in 
Berlin.   The  government  of  East  Germany  announced  the  official  harvest  results 
for  sugarbeets  at  6.1  million  tons  with  an  average  yield  of  28.3  tons  per 
hectare,  higher  than  previous  estimates  but  1.6  million  tons  or  21  percent 
lower  than  planned.   Harvested  area  was  16,000  hectares  more  than  forecast, 
partially  offsetting  drought  and  disease  problems. 
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BRAZIL;   DRY  BEAN  CROP  THREATENED  BY  INTENSE  RAINS 

According  to  a  recent  attache  report  by  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in 
Brasilia  intense  rains  in  the  Central-South  region  have  damaged  the  first  dry 
bean  cro^,  which  accounts  for  about  30  percent  of  total  dry  bean  production  in 
Brazil.   Current  estimates  place  this  unirrigated  crop  at  about  2  percent 
below  last  year's  825,000  MT  level.   An  expansion  in  area  for  the  second  crop 
is  expected  in  view  of  currently  strong  domestic  market  prices.   Moreover,  the 
Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  requested  an  increase  in  production 
credit  to  be  made  available  to  producers  for  the  second  and  third  crop. 

CANADA;   WHEAT  BOARD  ANNOUNCES  PLANS  FOR  DAILY  PRICE  SYSTEM 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  (CWB)  plans  a  gradual  move  to  ^aily  pricing  system, 
starting  with  a  weekly  scheme  in  mid-May  of  1990,  with  the  goal  o  installing 
the  daily  price  system  by  the  beginning  of  the  1990/91  crop  year  (Augus 
1990).   This  represents  a  significant  shift  from  the  current  system  that  sets 
prices  every  3  months.   The  change  in  the  pricing  system  comes  on  the  heels  of 
an  announcement  that  the  CWB  will  delay  announcing  initial  prices  to 
producers,  probably  until  August  rather  than  prior  to  planting  in  April. 

MALAYSIA;   OIL  PALM  PLANTATION  WORKERS  STRIKE 

On  January  31,  65,000  Malaysian  plantation  union  workers  went  on  strike  due  to 
cont^actdispites  with  plantations  affiliated  with  the  Malaysian  Agncu  tural 
Producers'  Association.   The  National  Union  of  Plantation  Workers  represents 
about  33  percent  of  all  plantation  workers.   Palm  oil  mill  workers  are  also 
taking  pa?t  in  the  action.  Although  a  strike  of  a  few  days  s  not  expected  to 
iTtect   production,  a  prolonged  strike  could  cripple  Malaysia's  commodity 
sector. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:   RAPID  GROMTH  IN  THE  POULTRY  SECTOR 

in  the  Dominican  Republic,  total  poultry  ™eat  Production  In  1989  -  "'j-Jf 
at  141.000  tons,  up  from  118,000  tons  in  1988  and  98,000  in  1987.  The  rapid 
?nc  eise  has  be;n  stimulated  by  demand  for  poultry  "j""^  ™/-^f  ^f,, 
income  due  to  strong  activity  in  the  construction  sector  ^"^^^e  fact  that 
nonlfrv  is  Still  the  cheapest  meat.   Also,  despite  price  controls  at  the 
?eta  1  level  producers  have  been  able  to  market  much  of  their  output  hrough 
largely  unregulated  outlets  allowing  them  to  receive  better  than  expected 
returns. 
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USSR;   1989  RESULTS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  THE  LIVESTOCK  SECTOR 


Soviet  statistical  sources  place  1989  meat  production  at  20.0  million  tons 
compared  to  19.7  million  in  1988.   Milk  production  was  reported  at  108.1 
million  tons,  up  from  106.8  million  last  year.   Output  of  eggs,  84.6  billion, 
was  down  nearly  one  percent.   Wool  production  in  1989  was  essentially 
unchanged.   The  upturns  for  meat  and  milk,  and  the  downturn  for  eggs  were 
slightly  larger  than  indicated  by  recent  USDA  forecasts.   January  1,  1990 
cattle  holdings  on  all  farms  were  reported  at  118.3  million  head,  down  1.3 
million  from  1989.   Cow  numbers  were  41.7  million  head,  down  0.1  million.   Hog 
numbers  were  reported  at  78.9  million  head,  up  0.8  million,  while  sheep  and 
goat  holdings  at  144.5  million  were  off  3.0  million  head.   In  contrast  to  the 
totals,  holdings  by  private  farmers  increased  for  each  of  these  categories, 
with  the  increased  private  holdings  of  hogs  accounting  for  nearly  all  the 
increase  in  the  total. 


MEXICO;   ORANGE  CROP  DAMAGE  ASSESSED 

The  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Mexico  city  reports  that  1989/90  orange 
production  is  estimated  to  be  down  about  17  percent  from  the  December 
estimates  of  2.65  million  tons  to  2.20  million.   This  would  be  3  percent  less 
than  the  2.269  million  ton  1988/89  crop.   Serious  tree  damage  was  reported  in 
Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamaulipas  where  30  percent  of  Mexico's  oranges  are  produced. 
However,  industry  sources  say  that  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  total 
extent  of  tree  damage. 


USSR:   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  UP 


Soviet  1989/90  sugar  production  from  domestic  sugarbeets  is  estimated  at  9.56 
million  tons  (raw  value)  according  to  Goskomstat.   The  estimate  is  6  percent 
higher  than  the  earlier  USDA  forecast  of  9.0  million  tons,  and  7  percent  above 
the  1988/89  outturn. 
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FOREIGN  COTTON  HARVESTED  AREA  INDICATIONS  FOR  1990/91 


Important  factors  that  influence  foreign  cotton  area  include  current  domestic 
and  world  economic  conditions,  government  policies,  and  weather.   Of  these 
factors,  this  season's  higher  cotton  prices  are  providing  the  biggest  stimulus 
in  determining  next  season's  cotton  area. 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  foreign  harvested  cotton  area  in  1990/91 
could  range  from  29.0  to  a  record  30.5  million  hectares.   The  high  end  of  the 
forecast  range  suggests  a  possible  increase  from  the  estimated  29.0  million 
hectares  harvested  in  1989/90  and  is  supported  by  current  higher  cotton  prices 
relative  to  last  season  and  stronger  demand.   The  low  end  of  the  forecast 
range  considers  the  possibility  of  weather-related  losses  and  financial 
problems. 

As  in  past  years,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  over  cotton  area  in 
China,  the  world's  largest  producer.  The  government  has  called  for  larger 
plantings  and  increased  its  cotton  prices  for  the  coming  year.   This  move  was 
prompted  by  complaints  by  farmers  that  the  economic  environment  for  cotton  is 
not  equitable  with  competing  crops.   The  price  increase,  coupled  with  other 
administrative  measures,  should  be  enough  to  bring  an  increase  in  area  planted 
to  cotton.   Production  increases  are  needed  so  that  China  can  maintain  its 
role  as  a  major  exporter  of  both  raw  cotton  and  textiles  while  meeting  its 
rapidly  rising  domestic  consumption  requirements. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  cotton  area  is  affected  by  two  opposing  forces.   Cotton 
production  is  strategic  insofar  as  cotton  exports  earn  much-needed  foreign 
exchange.   On  the  other  hand,  there  is  pressure  to  reduce  cotton  plantings  and 
increase  the  area  dedicated  to  food  and  forage  crop  production.   Cotton  area 
declined  in  1989  and  a  further  slight  decline  is  likely  next  season.   Despite 
this  decline,  cotton  will  continue  to  be  a  very  important  crop  in  Central 
Asia. 

In  Mexico,  indications  are  that  due  to  this  season's  higher  cotton  prices, 
area  planted  to  cotton  could  rebound  sharply  in  the  1990/91  crop  year. 
However,  the  exact  level  will  depend  primarily  on  financing  available  to 
producers.   Cotton  producers  usually  borrow  most  of  the  cost  of  production 
inputs  but  the  level  of  private  savings  has  dropped  significantly  in  recent 
months  and  reportedly  there  is  little  money  in  banks  to  lend  to  producers.   In 
many  Central  American  countries,  planting  decisions  remain  uncertain. 
Political  and  labor  unrest,  foreign  exchange  needs,  and  input  costs  will 
largely  determine  cotton  production  policy  in  many  of  these  countries. 

In  South  America,  1990/91  cotton  plantings  may  decline  if  production  financing 
prospects  do  not  improve.   Decreased  plantings  are  particularly  probable  in 
the  three  largest  producing  countries  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina.   In 
Brazil,  the  largest  of  the  three,  sowing  will  be  influenced  directly  by  the 
level  of  rural  credit  availability,  minimum  support  prices,  and  food  crop 
prices  at  planting  time. 
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In  South  Asia,  cotton  plantings  shoulH  push  moderately  aho^'e  last  year. 
Cotton  area  in  Pakistan  is  likely  to  expand  in  1990/91.   Higher  cotton  prices 
along  with  a  continued  strong  domestic  demand  from  the  expanding  textile 
industry  are  contributing  to  the  favorable  outlook  for  next  year's  plantings. 
India  faces  similar  conditions  as  Pakistan.  Cotton  area  there  is  likely  to 
expand  with  an  increase  in  the  minimum  support  price  anticipated.   In 
Australia,  sowing  is  expected  to  increase  if  higher  cotton  prices  prevail  at 
planting  time  late  next  summer  and  sufficient  soil  moisture  is  available  to 
maintain  this  year's  level  of  dryland  seeding. 

In  Turkey,  sowing  is  expected  to  be  down  from  last  season  as  farmers  in  some 
of  the  regions  have  already  sown  winter  grain  on  land  usually  planted  to 
cotton.   Syria  plans  to  increase  the  area  planted  to  cotton.   However,  the 
area  actually  sown  will  depend  on  the  relationship  between  the  procurement 
prices  of  cotton  and  wheat  at  planting  time. 

A  moderate  increase  is  forecast  for  cotton  planting  in  Africa.   Many  of  these 
countries  depend  very  heavily  on  cotton  exports  for  sorely  needed  foreign 
exchange  earnings.   Because  of  this  need,  there  is  strong  support  for  the 
cotton  sector.   In  West  Africa,  this  is  particularly  true  for  several 
countries  such  as  Cote  d'lvoire,  Mali,  Benin,  Cameroon,  and  Burkina  Faso. 
Egypt  is  likely  to  expand  its  area  as  the  government  is  considering  a 
significant  increase  in  the  procurement  price.   In  Sudan,  it  appears  that  area 
will  increase  to  provide  much  needed  foreign  exchange.   The  area  in  Zimbabwe 
also  is  anticipated  to  increase  as  government  policy  continues  to  favor 
moderate  cotton  area  expansion. 

Cotton  area  in  the  European  Community  (EC)  is  likely  be  in  line  with  last 
year's  level  since  the  EC  will  probably  maintain  current  support  price  levels. 
In  Greece,  the  largest  EC  producer,  the  potential  for  expansion  is  limited  by 
the  coresponsibility  levy,  which  will  remain  at  last  year's  level.   Moreover, 
cotton  area  expansion  can  only  take  place  at  the  expense  of  corn  and/or 
sugarbeets  which  are  supported  at  very  attractive  price  levels. 

NOTE:   Information  in  this  article  is  based  on  field  reports  from  U.S. 
agricultural  counselors  and  attaches  received  in  early  January  1990.  Actual 
area  could  vary  from  these  estimates  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including 
government  policy,  weather  during  the  crop  season,  and  price  changes  for 
cotton  and  competing  crops.   The  first  official  USDA  forecast  of  total  foreign 
harvested  area  will  be  issued  in  May.    Individual  country  estimates  for  area, 
yield  and  production  will  be  released  in  July. 


Ronald  R.  Roberson  (202)  382-8879 
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FORESTRY  SITUATION  IN  THAILAND 

The  forestry  situation  in  Thailand  mirrors  the  predicament  most  Asian 
producers  now  confront.   Currently  the  most  significant  constraint  is  the 
dwindling  supply  of  tropical  hardwoods  due  to  heavy  logging,  shifting 
cultivation,  and  agricultural  encroachment.   Thailand's  total  land  area  is 
approximately  51.3  million  hectares,  of  which  14.5  million  hectares  constitute 
forest  area.   Deforestation  has  been  occurring  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
350,000  hectares,  while  reforestation  is  projected  at  only  70,000  hectares  per 
year. 

In  January  1989,  the  Government  banned  logging,  revoked  all  private  logging 
concessions  and  toughened  enforcement  policies  in  all  national  forests  in  an 
effort  to  stop  encroachment.   While  enforcement  measures  are  expected  to 
reduce  corn  area,  efforts  to  expand  forestry  areas  are  boosting  production  of 
fruit,  nut  and  rubber  trees.   Logging  continues  legally  in  private  plantation 
areas  but  illegal  logging  is  rampant  and  roundwood  production  continues  to 
decline.   Partially  offsetting  this  decline  are  the  small,  but  growing, 
plantation  areas  and  improvements  in  forest  management. 

Plantation  forests  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  covering  about  2.5 
million  hectares  in  total.   To  date,  plantations  have  limited  their  growing 
stock  to  three  species-teak,  eucalyptus  and  rubber.   Teak  is  grown  primarily 
in  the  north,  eucalyptus  in  the  east  and  northeast,  and  rubber  in  the  south, 
east  and  northeast.  The  species  mix  outside  plantations  is  mainly  teak, 
keruing,  rosewood,  teng,  conifers,  and  mangrove.   Illegal  logging  and  the 
legal  annual  cut  from  plantation  areas  are  currently  being  augmented  by 
supplies  from  17  newly-opened  concession  areas  in  Burma  that  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Thai  Forestry  Industry  Organization  for  exploitation.   This 
should  ensure  a  relatively  stable  supply  of  tropical  hardwoods  to  the  industry 
over  the  next  few  years. 

In  1988,  there  were  492  power-operated  and  89  hand-operated  sawmills  in 
Thailand.  As  of  December  1989,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  mills  were 
operating  at  full  capacity.   Mill  production  is  generally  ^awn-to-order 
thereby  limiting  the  need  to  stock  inventory.   An  above  average  sized  mill  is 
usually  capable  of  processing  50-60  cubic  meters  (CUM)  of  logs  per  day  with  an 
average  recovery  rate  of  18-20  cubic  feet  of  sawnwood  per  cubic  meter  of  log. 

As  in  other  Asian  countries,  production  of  value-added  products  is  strongly 
encouraged  by  the  Government.   Production  of  panel  products  is  growing  with 
particular  emphasis  on  plywood,  veneer  and  hardboard.   Thailand's  wood 
processing  industry  specializes  in  housewares,  furniture,  floorings,  boat 
deckings,  packaging,  and  construction  materials.   The  shortage  of  exploitable 
timber  a^d  infrastructure  constraints  are  the  main  limitations  to  expansion. 
Port  facilities,  communications,  transportation,  ^"^qualifications  for 
engineers  and  technical  personnel  all  require  upgrading  if  Thailand  is  to 
become  competitive  in  this  industry. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 
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TABLE  9 

THAILAND:  PR{ 

)DUr 
,000 

riON  OF  SELECTED 

PRODUCTS 

(1 

Cubic  Meters) 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1/ 

Roundvood 

4,564 

4,075 

3,600 

Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 

1,983 

1,770 

1,560 

Sawnwood 

1,035 

1,160 

1,250 

Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 

154 

185 

220 

Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 

50 

60 

72 

Fiberboard 

51 

61 

73 

Particleboard 

52 

62 

75 

I 


1/  Preliminary, 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  PALM  OIL  PRODUCTION  OVERVIEV 

Palm  oil  is  the  second  most  widely  produced  vegetable  oil  and  accounts  for 
roughly  18  percent  of  world  vegetable  oil  production.   Nearly  80  percent  of 
the  world's  palm  oil  is  produced  by  three  Southeast  Asian  countries: 
Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand.   Malaysia  is  the  dominate  producer, 
representing  over  50  percent  of  world  production  each  year.   Palm  oil 
production  has  increased  steadily  and  rapidly  in  these  countries,  advancing 
more  than  9  percent  annually  over  the  last  four  seasons. 

Unlike  many  oilseed  crops,  palm  is  a  tree  crop  and  factors  affecting 
yields  and  production,  such  as  area  planted  and  weather,  must  be  considered 
oier  a  longer  cycle.   In  addition,  the  trees  themselves  have  a  cyclical  yield 
nature,  rising  and  falling  about  every  two  years. 

Malaysia 

The  largest  and  most  dominate  player  in  the  world  palm  oil  market  is  Malaysia. 
In  1989/90,  production  is  expected  to  exceed  5.9  million  tons  or  about  5 
percent  abive  last  year's  record  figure.   Palm  yields  are  well  above  last 
year's  level  due  to  the  confluence  of  two  factors:  (1)  the  culmina  ion  of 
favorable  weather  and  cultivation  practices  in  1987  and  1988;  and  (2)  the 
extended  yield  cycle  peak  in  1989  for  many  trees. 

More  than  half  of  total  world  palm  oil  production  comes  from  Malaysia.   The 
states  of  Johore,  Pahang,  Perak  and  Selangor,  located  on  the  peninsula, 
represent  about  75  percent  of  total  palm  oil  production  in  the  country.   It  s 
estimated  that  abou?  half  of  all  area  is  under  private  estate  management,  with 
the  government  and  small  landholders  making  up  the  remainder. 

Although  current  market  conditions  are  soft  and  prices  are  low,  they  do  not 
reflecf the  generally  favorable  conditions  that  existed  over  the  last  four 
years  Ld  led  to  increased  cultivated  area  and  rising  production.  Favorable 
weathe^and  a  higher  yield  cycle  also  have  contributed  to  the  annual  increase 
in  production  of  nearly  9  percent  during  this  period. 

Recent  price  developments  have  encouraged  Malaysian  growers  to  take  steps  to 
form  an  international  palm  oil  body,  along  the  lines  of  rubber  or  tin 
producing  associations,  in  an  effort  to  pool  supplier  resources.   Another 
major  palm  oil  producer,  Indonesia,  is  being  recruited  in  this  effort. 

Indonesia 

Although  production  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  "^igh^^^^^l,^"^^^^; 
Indonesia  is  expecting  record  output  of  1.8  million  tons  "  1989/90   The 
growth  of  palm  oil  production  in  Indonesia  has  been  dramatic.   Growth  rates 
have  increased  from  5  percent  in  1987/88  to  almost  10  percent  last  year;  and 
iHhe  current  production  estimate  is  realized,  growth  will  reach  17  percent 
in  1990   Moreover,  area  planted  to  palm  has  increased  nearly  30  percent  m 
the  lasi  two  years.   Although  tree  maturity  will  take  about  5  years,  greater 
resources  are  being  spent  to  increase  production  and  there  is  a  clear 
commitment  by  the  Government  to  support  palm  oil  production. 
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Unlike  Malaysia,  in  Indonesia  over  70  percent  of  large  estate-managed 
operations  are  state  owned  while  about  25  percent  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
ownership.   Tax  incentives  and  low  government  land  prices  (about  $6/acre)  are 
being  given  to  increase  cultivation.   Over  75  percent  of  production  is 
accounted  for  in  the  provinces  of  Sumatra  and  Kalimantan.   In  January,  the 
Indonesian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  indicated  the  government's  intention  to 
increase  palm  area  by  nearly  50  percent  over  the  next  4  years. 

Thailand 


If 


Like  its  neighbors,  Thailand's  production  of  palm  oil  has  shown  steady 
increases  over  the  last  several  years  and  is  expected  to  reach  nearly  0.2  MMT 
during  the  1989/90  season.   Annual  growth  rates  during  the  1987  to  1990  period 
have  been  in  excess  of  15  percent.   The  southern  provinces  of  Krabi,  Surat, 
and  Chumphon  are  among  the  most  important  producing  areas. 

Although  Thai  government  support  has  been  limited,  private  concerns  have 
been  aggressively  trying  to  improve  production. 

There  are  other  palm  oil  producing  countries  in  the  world,  most  notably  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America.   While  many  of  these  areas  have  struggled  to 
maintain  or  only  marginally  increase  production,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and 
Thailand  have  shown  large  and  steady  production  increases  and  are  likely  to 
dominate  the  world  palm  oil  market  in  the  years  ahead. 


Robert  Beyer   (202)  382-9172 
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Major  Palm  Oil  Producing  Countries  in  Southeast  Asia 

1986  through  1990  (Oct. /Sept.) 
(1 ,000  Metric  Tons) 


I     Year 

Malaysia 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

Other 

World  1 

1986/87 
1 987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 

4,560 
4,852 
5,634 
5,900 

1,300 
1,370 
1,500 
1,750 

110 
135 
155 
180 

2,120 
2,032 
2,044 
2,194 

8,090 

8,389 

9,333 

10,024 

Million  Metric  Tons 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales  ' 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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Eastern  Europe 


Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  42.3  million  tons, 
down  0.6  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  5  percent  from  last  year.   The  change 
from  last  month  is  due  to  lower  estimated  yield 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.2  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  21  percent  from  last  year.   The  decrease 
is  attributed  to  lower  estimated  harvested 
area.   Adverse  weather  in  key  growing  regions 
led  to  harvest  losses. 


o   Turkey 


Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.6  million  tons, 
down  1.5  million  or  17  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  24  percent  from  last  year. 
Commodities  that  contributed  to  the  decline  in 
this  month's  forecast  include  barley,  down  1.0 
million  tons  (17  percent  from  last  month  and  29 
percent  from  last  year)  and  corn,  down  0.5 
million  tons  (22  percent  from  last  month  and  18 
percent  from  last  year).   Yields  are  estimated 
lower  than  previously  forecast. 

Production  is  estimated  at  25.3  million  tons, 
down  1.0  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  5  percent  from  last  year.   This 
month's  decrease  is  due  to  lower  estimated  corn 
area,  which  has  been  reduced  to  reflect  poor 
weather  and  farmer  response  to  financial 
constraints  at  planting. 


iVv-^. 


WHEAT; 


PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record  535.2  million 


metric  tons,  down  0.9  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  up  7 
percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include 
the  following: 


I 


o   Brazil  Production  is  forecast  at  5.5  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  5  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
based  on  greater  estimated  harvested  area. 

o   Australia        Production  is  estimated  at  14.2  million  tons, 

up  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  1  percent  from  last  year.   Timely  finishing 
rains  pushed  estimated  yield  above  previously 
forecast  levels. 

COARSE  GRAINS:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  798.2  million 
tons,  down  1.8  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  up  10 
percent  from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the 
following: 


o   Argentina 


Indonesia 


Eastern  Europe 


Mali 


Production  is  forecast  at  8.6  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  21  percent  from  last  year.   Both 
estimated  corn  area  and  yields  have  been 
reduced  as  a  result  of  adverse  weather  in  the 
key  growing  regions  of  Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba 
provinces. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.8  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  8  percent  from  last  year.   Corn  area 
is  estimated  lower  than  previously  forecast. 

Production  is  estimated  at  66.5  million  tons, 
up  0.8  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  12  percent  from  last  year.   The  higher 
forecast  is  due  to  greater  estimated  barley  and 
rye  production  in  East  Germany  and  higher 
yields  for  Yugoslav  barley  and  oats. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.6  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  17  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  24  percent  from  last  year's  record 
harvest.   The  increase  is  attributed  to  higher 
estimated  millet  and  corn  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.3  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  4  percent  from  last  year.   The  rise  is  due 
to  higher  estimated  corn  yield. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS):   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
340.2  million  tons,  up  0.6  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  3  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is 
projected  at  a  record  335.3  million  tons.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at  4.9 
million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  down  6  percent  from  last  season. 
Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  17.7 
million  tons,  up  0.7  million  or  4  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  14  percent  from  last  year. 
Recent  field  surveys  indicated  that  a 
substantial  Aman  crop  area  increase  occurred 
last  summer,  in  addition  to  increased  plantings 
of  high  yielding  varieties. 


Thailand 


o   Bangladesh 


Cambodia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  24  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  11  percent  from  last  year's  revised 
estimate.   The  increase  is  due  to  higher 
estimated  yield. 


Thailand 


Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  13.9  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  less  than  1  percent  from  last  year. 
Deteriorating  crop  conditions  in  the  central 
plains  region  affected  prospective  second-crop 
yields  more  than  previously  expected. 

Production  is  forecast  at  6.4  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  15  percent  from  last  year.   The 
decrease  is  based  on  a  reduced  area  estimate, 
which  was  caused  by  low  irrigation  water  levels 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  reservoirs,  and  on 
financial  constraints  faced  by  producers  at  the 
outset  of  the  season. 


OILSEEDS;   Total  world  oilseeds  production  for  the  1989/90  marketing  year  is 
pegged  at  a  record  213.56  million  tons.   This  month's  forecast  is  down  0.1 
million  tons  from  last  month  but  up  11.5  million  tons  or  6  percent  from  last 
year's  output.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  59.4  million,  unchanged  from 
last  month.   U.S.  production  is  expected  to  be  up  18  percent  from  last  year. 
Foreign  production  is  forecast  at  a  record  154.1  million  tons,  down  0.1 
million  tons  from  last  month  but  up  2.4  million  tons  or  2  percent  from  last 
year. 

*  Soybeans ;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  a  record 
107.3  million  tons,  up  0.1  million  from  last  month  and  up  12.3 
million  or  13  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last 
month  include: 

o   India  Production  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  tons,  up 

0.1  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
13  percent  from  last  year.   Recently  released 
official  estimates  indicated  lower  area  and 
higher  yields. 

*  Cottonseed;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  31.1  million 
tons,  up  0.3  million  from  last  month  but  down  1.0  million  or  3  percent 
from  last  year.   This  year's  crop  will  be  2.8  million  tons  below  the 
record  33.9  million  tons  produced  in  1984/85.   Significant  changes 
from  last  month  include: 


o   India  Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  4.1  million 

tons,  up  0.3  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  14  percent  from  last  year.   Increased 
cotton  lint  yields  in  North  India  have  boosted 
the  cottonseed  production  outlook. 

Peanuts;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  to  be  the  second 
largest  in  history,  at  22.1  million  tons.   Small,  offsetting 
adjustments  this  month  resulted  in  no  change  to  the  total  estimate, 
but  production  is  expected  to  be  down  1.3  million  or  6  percent  from 
last  year's  record  23.4  million. 


Sunflowerseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  a  record 
fl  8  "Ui^tons,  down  0.3  million  from  last  month  ^ut  up  1^6  million 
or  8  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month 
include: 

China  Production  is  estimated  at  1.0  million  tons,  down 

0.3  million  or  23  percent  from  last  month  and 

down  17  percent  from  last  year.   A  severe  drought 
in  northeast  China  lowered  yields  by  5  percent 
and  reduced  harvested  area  by  100,000  hectares. 
Sunflowerseed  area  has  been  gradually  falling  for 
several  years  due  to  continuing  disease  problems. 

Rapeseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  21.6  million 
Ions,  the  third  largest  on  record  but  down  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.   This  month's  estimate  is  down  0.1  million  from 
last  month  and  down  0.9  million  or  4  percent  from  last  year. 
Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 

o   China  Production  is  estimated  at  5.4  million  tons, 

down  0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 

but  up  8  percent  from  last  year.   According  to 
the  State  Statistical  Bureau,  excessive  rain 
during  the  harvest  in  late  May  and  early  June 
caused  considerable  damage  to  the  crop. 

Flaxseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.0  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.3  million  or  15  Percent 
from  last  year.   The  record  crop  of  3.0  million  tons  has  not  been 
seriously  challenged  since  1977/78,  as  world  production  as  been 
trending  downward. 

Copra:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.6  million 
T^  down  0.1  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  but  up  3  percent 
from  last  year.   Copra  production  has  ranged  between  4.3  and  4.8 
million  tons  for  many  years,  the  record  being  5.3  million  in 
1985/86.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o   Indonesia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.2  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  slightly  from  last  year.   The  decline 
is  primarily  due  to  poor  weather  which  reduced 
yields . 

Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  ^t  a  record 
3.2  million  tons,  up  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  0.2  million  or  / 
percent  from  last  year. 

Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  a  record  10.2 
million  tons,  up  over  0.1  million  tons  from  last  month  and  up  0.7 
million  or  8  percent  from  last  year.  Significant  changes  from  last 
month  include: 


o   Indonesia        Production  is  estimated  at  1.9  million  tons  or 

nearly  5  percent  above  last  month's  figure. 
Newly  planted  areas  continue  to  come  into 
production. 

COTTON;   World  cotton  production  in  1989/90  is  estimated  at  80.1  million 
bales,  up  0.7  million  from  last  month  but  down  A. 3  million  bales  or  5.1 
percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  67.8  million 
bales,  up  0.7  million  from  last  month  but  1.6  percent  below  1988/89.   U.S. 
production  is  estimated  at  12.2  million  bales,  unchanged  from  last  month. 
Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the  following: 


Argentina 


India 


Production  is  expected  to  be  a  record  in 
1989/90  at  1.3  million  bales,  up  0.3  million  or 
30  percent  from  last  month  and  up  45.1  percent 
from  last  year.   The  record  output  is  due  to 
increases  in  area  and  yield  over  last  season. 
Last  year's  attractive  cotton  prices  served  as 
an  incentive  for  farmers  to  increase  the  area 
planted  to  cotton.   Dissatisfied  with  last 
year's  soybean  harvest,  a  number  of  farmers  in 
the  major  cotton  producing  province  of  Chaco 
switched  area  from  soybeans  into  cotton.   An 
estimated  60  to  70  percent  of  the  cotton  crop 
was  planted  within  the  ideal  planting  window  of 
September  to  October.  During  the  season, 
weather  conditions  have  been  good  to  excellent, 
with  ample  moisture  early  in  the  growing 
season.   Harvest  will  begin  in  earnest  later 
this  month  and  will  continue  until  July. 

Production  in  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
9.4  million  bales,  up  0.4  million  or  4  percent 
from  last  month  and  up  13.6  percent  from  last 
year.   The  increase  from  last  month  is 
attributed  to  higher  than  expected  yields  from 
the  summer  crop  produced  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  country  and  the  cotton  crop 
currently  being  harvested  from  the  central 
region.   During  the  growing  season,  weather 
conditions  were  favorable  with  ample  summer 
monsoons  and  low  pest  damage  in  both  areas  of 
India. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


AREA 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 
EC-12 

Major  Importers 
Brazil 
China 

Eastern  Europe 
Egypt 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 
Japan 
USSR 

Other  Foreign 
India 
Iran 
Mexico 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 
Pakistan 
South  Africa 
Turkey 
Others 


Prel.        Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


— Million  Hectares— 
219.9       218.0       225.5 
22.6         21.5         25.2 
197.2       196.5       200.4 


43.2 

4.8 

9.1 

13.5 

15.9 

95.4 
3.5 

28.8 

10.5 
0.6 
5.1 
0.3 

46.7 

58.6 
23.1 
6.1 
0.9 
0.9 
7.7 
1.7 
8.7 
9.4 


42.1 

4.7 

8.9 

13.0 

15.5 

95.9 
3.5 

28.8 

10.7 
0.6 
4.0 
0.3 

48.1 

58.5 
23.1 
6.3 
0.8 
0.8 
7.3 
2.0 
8.8 
9.5 


YIELD 


Prel.       1989/90  Proj. 
1987/881988/89      Feb.        Mar. 


1/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 


44.2 

5.5 

8.9 

13.6 

16.2 

97.1 
3.3 

29.8 

10.7 
0.6 
4.9 
0.3 

47.5 

59.0 
24.1 
6.3 
1.0 
0.9 
7.5 
1.8 
8.7 
8.8 


—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 


2.28        2.30        2.37        2.37 


2.53 


2.74 
1.84 
1.36 
1.93 
4.50 

2.34 
1.76 
2.98 
3.79 
4.23 
1.01 
3.19 
1.78 

1.75 
1.92 
0.98 
4.11 
4.24 
1.56 
1.81 
1.49 
1.72 


2.69 
1.79 
1.58 
1.23 
4.82 

2.40 
1.68 
3.00 
4.17 
4.76 
1.26 
3.62 
1.76 

1.86 
2.00 
1.08 
4.00 
5.01 
1.73 
1.78 
1.71 
1.83 


2.88 
1.88 
1.57 
1.79 
4.87 

2.47 
1.71 
3.05 
4.02 
4.76 
1.13 
3.61 
1.91 

1.91 
2.24 
1.08 
4.11 
5.03 
1.92 
1.09 
1.38 
1.75 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89       Feb.         Mar. 


2.29        2.20        2.20 


2.25        2.30        2.40        2.39 


2.88 
1.87 
1.59 
1.79 
4.86 

2.46 
1.67 
3.05 
3.96 
4.76 
1.13 
3.47 
1.91 

1.92 
2.24 
1.08 
4.11 
5.03 
1.92 
1.09 
1.38 
1.81 


—Million  Metric  Tons — 


501.7       501.4       536.2       535.2 


57.4 


118.6 

8.8 

12.4 

26.0 

71.4 


6.1 

85.8 

39.9 

2.4 

5.2 

0.9 

83.3 

102.2 

44.3 

6.0 

3.7 

4.0 

12.0 

3.1 

13.0 

16.1 


49.3 


55.4 


113.1 

8.4 

14.1 

16.0 

74.7 


128.0 
10.5 
14.0 
24.4 
79.1 


5.8 
86.4 
44.8 
2.8 
5.0 
1.0 


5.3 
91.0 
43.0 
3.0 
5.6 
1.0 


55.4 


444.4       452.1        480.8       479.8 


127.6 
10.2 
14.2 
24.4 
78.8 


223.6       230.2       239.4       238.9 


5.5 
91.0 
42.3 
3.0 
5.6 
1.0 


84.4 

90.5 

90.5 

108.7 

113.4 

113.3 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

3.2 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

4.3 

4.3 

12.7 

14.4 

14.4 

3.5 

2.0 

2.0 

15.0 

12.0 

12.0 

17.5 

16.1 

15.9 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUN 1 HY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION                                    1 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proi.                      1 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/881988/89 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Feb. 

Mar.                  "' 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

— Million  Hectares — 

Metrir  Tons  Per  Hortaro 

Milli<->n  »*^»r:«  Tr«r,« 

World 

323.6 

324.8 

323.1 

2.45 

2.24 

2.47 

2.47 

ivr 

792.1 

IIIIV/I  1    IVIUi 

728.3 

800.0 

798.2 

United  States 

35.4 

32.8 

37.1 

6.12 

4.56 

5.97 

5.97 

217.0 

149.7 

221.4 

221.4 

Total  Foreign 

288.2 

292.0 

286.1 

2.00 

1.98 

2.01 

2.02 

575.1 

578.6 

578.6 

576.7 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

23.5 

20.9 

21.5 

2.41 

2.41 

2.41 

2.41 

56.6 

50.3 

52.2 

51.9 

Argentina 

4.4 

3.0 

3.1 

2.99 

2.36 

2.84 

2.78 

13.1 

7.2 

9.1 

8.6 

Australia 

4.6 

4.4 

4.2 

1.55 

1.52 

1.69 

1.71 

7.2 

6.7 

7.2 

7.1 

Canada 

8.0 

7.1 

8.3 

3.21 

2.76 

2.83 

2.83 

25.5 

19.7 

23.5 

23.5 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

1.73 

2.71 

1.93 

1.93 

7.9 

12.3 

8.3 

8  3 

Thailand 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.50 

2.50 

2.57 

2.70 

2.9 

4.5 

4.1 

4.3         ; 

Major  Importers 

107.8 

106.7 

104.3 

2.65 

2.55 

2.71 

2.72 

285.7 

272.1 

282.4 

283  2                      < 

Eastern  Europe 
EC- 12 

17.9 

18.3 

18.5 

3.50 

3.24 

3.55 

3.60 

62.8 

59.5 

65.8 

tm.\J\J.C                                                                                          ^ 

66.5                    i 

19.0 

19.2 

18.6 

4.34 

4.60 

4.37 

4.37 

82.4 

88.5 

81.4 

81  5                   : 

Other  W.  Europe 

»  J  _     •  _  _ 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.50 

3.52 

3.97 

3.97 

10.8 

11.3 

12.3 

12  3 

Mexico 
USSR 

7.8 

7.6 

7.7 

1.87 

1.81 

1.88 

1.88 

14.5 

13.8 

14.5 

14.5 

59.5 

57.8 

55.9 

1.91 

1.69 

1.91 

1.91 

113.7 

97.5 

107.0 

107  0                      S 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

3.14 

3.40 

3.36 

3.35 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1 v/ > V                                   r 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

156.9 

164.4 

160.3 

1.48 

1.56 

1.51 

1.51 

232.8 

256.1 

244.0 

241.6                      u 

Brazil 
China 

1 -.  -4*  _ 

13.6 

13.4 

13.3 

1.87 

2.00 

1.88 

1.91 

25.5 

26.7 

26.3 

25.3                      i 

28.7 

27.3 

27.9 

3.33 

3.46 

3.27 

3.27 

95.8 

94.3 

91.3 

91.3                     i 

India 

36.6 

39.1 

38.6 

0.65 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

23.8 

31.7 

31.2 

31.2                     J 

Indonesia 
Nigeria 

2.7 

2.9 

2.6 

1.79 

1.82 

1.82 

1.85 

4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

4.8                     ' 

9.4 

10.1 

9.9 

0.72 

0.84 

0.83 

0.83 

6.8 

8.5 

8.2 

8.2 

Philippines 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

1.18 

1.21 

1.21 

1.21 

4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

Turkey 
Others 

4.3 

4.4 

4.2 

2.15 

2.29 

2.08 

1.78 

9.2 

10.0 

9.1 

7  6 

57.9 

63.6 

60.1 

1.08 

1.18 

1.14 

1.14 

62.6 

75.1 

68.3 

1  .\f 

68.8 

BARLEY 

79.6 

76.4 

73.5 

2.27 

2.18 

2.30 

2.30 

180.5 

166.3 

169.4 

168.9 

World 

United  States 

4.0 

3.1 

3.4 

2.82 

2.04 

2.61 

2.61 

11.4 

6.3 

8.8 

8.8 

Total  Foreign 

75.6 

73.3 

70.1 

2.24 

2.18 

2.28 

2.28 

169.2 

160.0 

160.6 

160.1 

Australia 

Canada 

China 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

1.46 

1.47 

1.74 

1.77 

3.5 

3.3 

4.0 

4.1 

5.0 

4.2 

4.7 

2.79 

2.46 

2.48 

2.48 

14.0 

10.2 

11.7 

11.7 

3.4 

2.7 

2.8 

1.78 

2.31 

2.09 

2.09 

6.0 

6.3 

5.7 

5  7 

Eastern  Europe 

EC- 12 

Other  W.  Europe 

Turkey 

USSR 

Others 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

3.79 

3.72 

3.84 

4.00 

16.3 

16.3 

17.6 

18.4 

12.2 

12.2 

11.8 

3.84 

4.13 

3.93 

3.90 

46.8 

50.3 

46.4 

46.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

3.13 

3.27 

3.74 

3.74 

5.2 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.56 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

5.0 

30.7 

29.7 

27.5 

1.91 

1.50 

1.80 

1.80 

58.4 

44.5 

49.5 

49.5 

12.8 

12.9 

11.7 

1.02 

1.28 

1.18 

1.20 

13.0 

16.5 

14.1 

14.1 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


CORN 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
South  Africa 
Thailand 

Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 
EC- 12 

Other  W.  Europe 
Mexico 
USSR 
Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Brazil 
Canada 
China 
Egypt 
India 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Zimbabwe 
Others 

SORGHUM 


AREA 


Prel.        Proj. 
1987/88    1988/89  1989/90 


—Million  Hectares — 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Argentina 

Australia 

China 

India 

Mexico 

Nigeria 

South  Africa 

Sudan 

Thailand 

Others 


125.4 


24.1 

101.3 

8.0 
2.6 
3.7 
1.8 


42.2 

4.3 

38.0 


1.0 
0.8 
1.9 
16.0 
1.4 
4.3 
0.3 
3.0 
0.2 
9.1 


124.8 

23.6 

101.3 

7.1 
1.7 
3.8 
1.6 


22.0 

22.3 

7.4 

7.4 

3.7 

4.1 

0.2 

0.2 

6.0 

6.0 

4.6 

4.4 

0.1 

0.1 

71.2 

71.9 

13.2 

12.9 

1.0 

1.0 

20.2 

19.7 

0.8 

0.8 

5.6 

5.9 

2.7 

2.9 

3.7 

3.8 

1.2 

1.2 

22.8 

23.7 

43.0 
3.7 


0.7 
0.7 
1.8 
14.8 
1.3 
4.4 
0.3 
5.3 
0.2 
9.9 


YIELD 


Prel. 
1987/881988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Feb.       Mar. 


-Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 


127.0 

26.2 

100.7 

6.6 

1.7 
3.5 
1.4 

22.1 
7.4 
3.8 
0.2 
6.0 
4.5 
0.1 

72.1 

12.8 
1.0 

20.3 
0.8 
6.0 
2.6 
3.6 
1.2 

23.7 


43.3 
4.5 


39.3         38.7 


0.7 
0.6 
1.8 
15.5 
1.3 
4.4 
0.3 
4.1 
0.2 
9.8 


3.57        3.19 


7.52 

2.63 

2.35 
3.46 
1.93 
1.56 

3.73 
3.94 
6.99 
8.00 
1.65 
3.24 
4.17 

2.33 
1.88 
7.02 
3.92 
4.97 
1.03 
1.79 
1.18 
1.80 
1.48 


3.00 
2.19 
2.91 
0.59 
2.91 
0.67 
1.52 
0.43 
1.03 
0.99 


5.31 

2.70 

2.95 
2.94 
3.10 
2.63 

3.73 
3.50 
7.00 
8.55 
1.68 
3.62 
4.19 

2.36 
2.02 
5.47 
3.93 
5.21 
1.40 
1.82 
1.21 
1.56 
1.54 


1.33        1.29 


2.00 
1.65 
3.14 
0.71 
2.49 
0.80 
1.58 
0.83 
1.39 
1.04 


3.60 
7.29 


2.58 
3.33 
2.14 
2.71 

3.81 
4.02 
6.76 
8.77 
1.67 
3.56 
4.17 

2.30 
1.89 
6.31 
3.72 
5.33 
1.33 
1.82 
1.21 
1.63 
1.54 


1.30 


4.36        4.00        3.48 
0.99        1.03        1.05 


3.00 
1.91 
2.94 
0.74 
2.94 
0.80 
1.65 
0.61 
1.49 
1.01 


3.61 
7.29 


2.64       2.65 


PRODUCTION 


Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Feb.        Mar. 


— Million  Metric  Tons— 


2.58 
3.24 
2.14 
2.86 

3.83 
4.03 
6.85 
8.77 
1.67 
3.56 
4.17 

2.30 
1.91 
6.31 
3.72 
5.33 
1.33 
1.85 
1.21 
1.63 
1.51 


1.30 

3.48 

1.05 

3.00 
2.00 
2.94 
0.74 
2.94 
0.80 
1.65 
0.61 
1.49 
1.00 


447.9 

181.1 

266.8 

18.8 
9.0 
7.1 
2.7 

82.1 

29.2 

25.9 

1.8 

9.9 

14.8 

0.5 

165.9 

24.8 

7.0 

79.2 

4.1 

5.7 

4.8 

4.4 

2.2 

33.7 


56.1 
18.6 
37.6 


3.0 
1.7 
5.4 
9.5 
4.0 
2.9 
0.5 
1.3 
0.2 
9.1 


398.7 
125.2 
273.5 

20.9 
5.0 

11.7 
4.2 

83.0 
26.0 
28.5 

1.9 
10.1 
16.0 

0.4 

169.6 

26.1 

5.4 

77.4 

4.3 

8.3 

5.2 

4.5 

1.9 

36.6 


55.3 

14.6 

40.6 

1.4 
1.2 
5.6 

10.5 
3.1 
3.5 
0.4 
4.4 
0.3 

10.3 


460.1 

191.2 

268.9 

17.3 
6.0 
7.5 
3.8 

84.0 
29.8 
25.8 

1.9 
10.0 
16.0 

0.5 

167.7 

25.5 

6.4 

75.5 

4.4 

8.0 

5.2 

4.4 

2.0 

36.3 


56.4 
15.7 
40.7 


2.1 
1.3 
5.4 
11.5 
3.9 
3.5 
0.5 
2.5 
0.3 
9.8 


458.5 

191.2 

267.3 

17.0 
5.5 
7.5 
4.0 

84.4 
29.8 
26.3 

1.9 
10.0 
16.0 

0.5 

165.9 

24.5 

6.4 

75.5 

4.4 

8.0 

4.8 

4.4 

2.0 

35.9 


56.4 

15.7 

40.7 

2.1 
1.2 
5.4 
11.5 
3.9 
3.5 
0.5 
2.5 
0.3 
9.9 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


7  iai.tL°'D  ^^'l^r  corn  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Pro!. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/881988/89 

Feb. 

Mar 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Feb. 

Mar. 

OATS 

—Million  Hectares — 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

World 

23.6 

22.1 

22.6 

1.84 

1.70 

1.85 

1.84 

43.3 

37.6 

41.7 

41.6 

United  States 

2.8 

2.2 

2.8 

1.95 

1.41 

1.95 

1.95 

5.4 

3.2 

5.4 

5.4 

Total  Foreign 

20.8 

19.9 

19.8 

1.82 

1.73 

1.83 

1.82 

37.9 

34.4 

36.3 

36.2 

USSR 

11.8 

10.9 

10.6 

1.57 

1.40 

1.56 

1.56 

18.5 

15.3 

16.5 

16.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

1.96 

1.91 

1.96 

1.96 

6.8 

6.7 

7  3 

7.3 
0  6 

Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 
Sweden 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

1.30 

1.10 

1.39 

1.39 

0.7 

0.4 

06 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.32 

1.49 

1.43 

1.44 

1.7 

2.0 

1  7 

1  7 

1.3 
0.4 

1.4 
0.4 

1.7 
0.4 

2.37 
3.63 

2.18 
3.14 

2.08 
3.56 

2.08 
3.56 

3.0 
1.4 

3.0 
1.3 

3.5 
1.5 

3.5 
1.5 

Other  Foreign 
China 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 
EC- 12 

France 

West  Germany 
Finland 
Norway 
Others 

5.5 
0.6 
1.4 
0.1 
0.9 
1.8 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
1.3 

5.4 
0.6 
1.4 
0.1 
0.9 
1.8 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
1.2 

5.5 
0.6 
1.4 
0.1 
0.9 
1.7 
0.3 
0.5 
0.4 
0.1 
1.3 

2.27 
1.10 
2.79 
4.28 
2.84 
3.02 
3.91 
4.30 
2.21 
3.87 
1.06 

2.28 
1.19 
2.63 
3.43 
2.62 
3.12 
3.86 
4.23 
2.21 
2.98 
1.09 

2.27 
1.15 
2.74 
3.94 
2.70 
2.77 
3.90 
3.75 
3.14 
3.68 
1.10 

2.25 
1.15 
2.67 
3.33 
2.70 
2.74 
3.90 
3.78 
3.14 
3.68 
1.11 

12.5 
0.6 
4.0 
0.6 
2.4 
5.3 
1.0 
2.4 
0.8 
0.5 
1.3 

12.4 
0.7 
3.7 
0.5 
2.2 
5.5 
1.0 
2.4 
0.9 
0.4 
1.3 

12.5 
0.6 
3.9 
0.7 
2.3 
4.8 
1.0 
2.0 
1.4 
0.5 
1.4 

12.4 
0.6 
3.8 
0.5 
2.3 
4.8 
1.0 
1.9 
1.4 
0.5 
1.4 

RYE 

World 

15.6 

15.9 

16.7 

2.12 

2.08 

2.28 

2.29 

33.0 

33.0 

38.2 

38.2 

United  States 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.82 

1.55 

1.76 

1.76 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Foreign 

15.3 

15.6 

16.5 

2.13 

2.08 

2.29 

2.30 

32.5 

32.6 

37.8 

37.9 

USSR 

9.7 

10.1 

10.6 

1.86 

1.83 

2.03 

2.03 

18.1 

18.5 

21.5 

21.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

1.58 

1.04 

1.72 

1.72 

0.5 

0.3 

0.8 

0.8 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 
EC- 12 

Denmark 

West  Germany 
Others 

3.7 
0.7 
2.6 
0.1 

3.9 
0.6 
2.9 
0.2 

3.9 
0.6 
2.9 
0.2 

2.72 
3.49 
2.57 
3.49 

2.58 
2.94 
2.51 
3.42 

2.82 
3.13 
2.80 
3.42 

2.85 
3.34 
2.80 
3.42 

10.0 
2.3 
6.8 
0.5 

10.0 
1.8 
7.2 
0.5 

11.0 
2.0 
8.1 
0.5 

11.1 
2.1 
8.1 
05 

1.0 
0.1 
0.4 
0.6 

0.9 
0.1 
0.4 
0.5 

1.0 
0.1 
0.4 
0.6 

2.93 
3.77 
3.89 
1.77 

3.05 
4.52 
4.19 
2.06 

3.29 
4.85 
4.68 
2.30 

3.30 
4.83 
4.69 
2.30 

3.0 
0.5 
1.6 
1.0 

2.9 
0.4 
1.6 
1.0 

3.2 
0.5 
1.9 
1.3 

3.2 

0.5 
1.8 
1.3 

^'^m.- 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


AREA 


Prel.        Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


SOYBEANS 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Brazil 

Other  Foreign 
Canada 
China 

Eastern  Europe 
EC- 12 
India 

Indonesia 
Paraguay 
USSR 
Others 

COTTONSEED 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
China 
India 
Pakistan 
USSR 
Others 

PEANUTS 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
China 
India 
Senegal 
South  Africa 
Sudan 
Others 


— Million  Hectares- 


54.02 

23.14 

30.88 

14.78 

4.26 

10.52 


4.06 

27.46 
4.84 
6.46 
2.57 
3.53 

10.06 


0.63 

17.60 
0.19 
3.02 
6.84 
0.85 
0.15 
0.58 
5.97 


55.54 

23.22 

32.32 

16.17 

4.00 

12.17 


57.16 

24.03 

33.12 

16.30 

5.00 

11.30 

16.82 
0.54 
8.00 
0.54 
0.61 
1.90 
1.00 
0.76 
0.83 
2.65 


31.52       33.78       32.92 


16.10 

16.15 

0.46 

0.53 

8.41 

8.12 

0.53 

0.56 

0.56 

0.52 

1.54 

1.66 

0.95 

1.18 

0.62 

0.70 

0.78 

0.76 

2.24 

2.14 

4.84 

28.94 
5.53 
7.30 
2.50 
3.43 

10.18 


0.66 

19.12 
0.15 
2.91 
8.43 
0.90 
0.19 
0.58 
5.96 


YIELD 


3.84 

29.08 
5.36 
7.40 
2.71 
3.33 

10.28 


18.23       19.78       19.36 


0.66 

18.70 
0.16 
2.96 
8.10 
0.79 
0.19 
0.55 
5.96 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89     Feb.        Mar. 


—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 


1.92 

2.28 

1.65 

1.88 
2.28 
1.71 


1.29 

0.95 
1.49 
0.50 
1.15 
1.27 
0.82 


1.11 

2.62 

1.06 
2.34 
2.04 
0.77 
1.10 
1.33 
0.76 
0.87 


1.71 

1.82 

1.63 

1.82 
1.60 
1.89 


0.99        0.95 


1.14 

0.92 
1.27 
0.49 
1.16 
1.42 
0.80 


1.18 

2.74 

1.13 
1.62 
1.95 
1.07 
0.76 
1.24 
0.78 
0.88 


1.87 

2.18 

1.65 

1.90 
2.10 
1.81 


1.44 

1.45 

1.41 

2.75 

2.16 

2.26 

1.48 

1.43 

1.37 

1.31 

1.20 

1.44 

3.16 

3.21 

2.91 

0.58 

0.91 

0.80 

1.00 

1.02 

1.05 

1.79 

2.01 

1.84 

0.91 

1.16 

1.11 

1.49 

1.53 

1.58 

0.94 

1.13 

0.91 
1.25 
0.51 
1.08 
1.46 
0.80 


1.15 

2.76 

1.09 
2.31 
1.83 
0.99 
0.93 
1.24 
0.73 
0.88 


1.88 

2.18 

1.66 

1.90 
2.10 
1.81 

1.42 
2.26 
1.35 
1.44 
2.91 
0.89 
1.05 
1.84 
1.11 
1.59 


0.95 

1.13 

0.92 
1.25 
0.55 
1.08 
1.46 
0.80 


1.14 

2.76 

1.08 
2.31 
1.79 
0.99 
0.93 
1.24 
0.73 
0.88 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89      Feb.        Mar. 


--Million  Metric  Tons— 


103.67 

52.75 

50.93 

27.72 

9.70 

18.02 


26.05 
7.22 
3.20 
2.95 
4.49 
8.20 


1.64 

18.68 
0.45 
6.17 
5.30 
0.93 
0.20 
0.44 
5.19 


94.93  107.15  107.28 
42.15  52.44  52.44 
52.78       54.71        54.84 


29.40 

6.40 

23.00 


31.00 
10.50 
20.50 


26.55 
7.05 
3.60 
2.90 
4.87 
8.13 


26.52 
6.70 
3.81 
2.92 
4.85 
8.24 


1.81 

21.56 
0.24 
5.69 
9.00 
0.69 
0.23 
0.45 
5.26 


1.83 

20.25 
0.37 
5.30 
8.00 
0.74 
0.23 
0.40 
5.21 


31.00 
10.50 
20.50 


23.21 

23.38 

23.71 

23.84 

1.27 

1.15 

1.22 

1.22 

12.47 

11.65 

10.80 

10.80 

0.69 

0.67 

0.78 

0.78 

1.78 

1.66 

1.78 

1.78 

0.90 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

0.95 

1.20 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

0.71 

0.88 

0.92 

0.92 

3.34 

3.28 

4.16 

4.19 

31.28 

32.05 

30.84 

31.13 

5.23 

5.50 

4.32 

4.32 

26.80 
6.70 
4.09 
2.92 
4.85 
8.24 


20.32       23.37       22.08       22.08 


1.83 

20.25 
0.37 
5.30 
8.00 
0.74 
0.23 
0.40 
5.21 
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COUNTRY/REGION 


fiUNFLOWERSEED 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
China 
EC- 12 
East  Europe 
USSR 
Others 

RAPESEED 


World 

Total  Foreign 
Canada 
China 
EC- 12 
East  Europe 
India 
Others 

FLAXSEED 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
Canada 
India 
USSR 
Others 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 


United  States 
Total  Foreign 

COPRA 

PALM  KERNEL 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 


PALM  OIL  1/ 


TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 


Prel.        Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


— Million  Hectares— 


15.52       14.96       15.85 


YIELD 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89      Feb.        Mar. 


0.72 

14.81 
2.06 
0.89 
2.30 
1.38 
4.16 
4.03 


16.80 
2.67 
5.27 
1.86 
0.92 
4.62 
1.46 


3.99 

0.19 

3.80 
0.66 
0.59 
1.15 
1.07 
0.33 


0.78 

14.18 
2.20 
0.83 
2.12 
1.31 
4.28 
3.44 


0.74 

15.12 
2.90 
0.73 
1.99 
1.33 
4.40 
3.77 


16.80       17.88       16.99 


17.88 
3.67 
4.94 
1.84 
0.88 
4.87 
1.69 


3.71 


16.99 
2.91 
4.99 
1.63 
0.99 
4.80 
1.67 


3.97 


0.09         0.07 


3.61 
0.56 
0.50 
1.18 
1.04 
0.33 


3.89 
0.60 
0.64 
1.20 
1.10 
0.35 


740.07     145.64      146.25 

28.73       29.58       29.35 
111.34     116.06     116.90 


--Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 


1.35 

1.65 

1.33 
1.36 
1.40 
1.81 
1.74 
1.46 
0.76 


1.40 

1.40 
1.44 
1.25 
3.20 
2.35 
0.75 
0.97 


0.57 

1.01 

0.55 
0.82 
1.23 
0.34 
0.21 
0.59 

1.44 

2.12 
1.27 


1.35 

1.05 

1.37 
1.36 
1.42 
1.87 
1.62 
1.44 
0.86 


1.26 

1.26 
1.17 
1.02 
2.81 
2.49 
0.86 
0.94 


0.44 

0.45 

0.44 
0.74 
0.74 
0.30 
0.21 
0.66 

1.34 

1.70 
1.24 


1.36 

1.10 

1.37 
1.38 
1.37 
1.64 
1.84 
1.59 
0.84 


1.28 

1.28 
1.05 
1.13 
3.08 
2.49 
0.79 
1.06 


0.47 

0.47 
0.82 
0.83 
0.30 
0.20 
0.67 

1.40 

2.03 
1.25 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89      Feb.        Mar. 


1.38 

1.10 

1.39 
1.38 
1.34 
1.64 
1.84 
1.59 
0.89 


1.27 

1.27 
1.05 
1.09 
3.08 
2.49 
0.79 
1.08 


0.47         0.48 


0.47 

0.48 
0.82 
0.83 
0.33 
0.20 
0.67 

1.41 

2.03 
1.25 


-Million  Metric  Tons — 


20.92       20.19       22.16       21.84 


1.18 

19.74 
2.80 
1.24 
4.16 
2.40 
6.08 
3.06 


60.99 
140.91 

4.32 

2.69 

208.91 

8.39 


0.81 

19.38 
3.00 
1.18 
3.97 
2.12 
6.16 
2.95 


0.81 

21.34 
4.00 
1.28 
3.27 
2.45 
7.00 
3.36 


3.44 

22.51 

21.70 

3.85 

4.31 

3.06 

6.61 

5.04 

5.60 

5.95 

5.18 

5.01 

2.17 

2.19 

2.47 

3.46 

4.20 

3.80 

1.41 

1.59 

1.77 

2.27 

1.62 

1.92 

0.19 

0.04 

0.03 

2.08 

1.58 

1.88 

0.54 

0.41 

0.49 

0.73 

0.37 

0.53 

0.39 

0.35 

0.40 

0.23 

0.22 

0.23 

0.20 

0.22 

0.24 

50.31 
144.37 

4.43 

2.94 

202.04 

9.47 


59.44 
146.41 

4.69 

3.11 

213.66 

10.04 


0.81 

21.03 
4.00 
0.98 
3.27 
2.45 
7.00 
3.34 


23.44       22.51       21.70       21.59 


21.59 
3.06 
5.44 
5.01 
2.47 
3.80 
1.81 


1.92 

0.03 

1.88 
0.49 
0.53 
0.40 
0.23 
0.24 

201.90     194.68    205.85    205.83 


59.44 
146.40 

4.57 

3.15 

213.56 

10.19 


1/  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds. 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Australia 

Central  America  1/ 
China 
Egypt 
Mexico 
Pakistan 
Sudan 
Turkey 
USSR 

Major  Importers  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Argentina 
Brazil 
India 
Syria 
Others 


AREA 


Pre!.       Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


-Million  Hectares— 


31.1        34.0       32.8 


4.1  4.8  3.8 


27.1        29.1        29.0 


YIELD 


Prel.       Proj. 
1987/881988/89      Feb. 


Mar. 


12.9 
0.2 
0.1 
4.8 
0.4 
0.2 
2.6 
0.3 
0.6 
3.5 

0.3 

13.9 
0.5 
2.2 
6.5 
0.1 
4.6 


13.5 
0.2 
0.1 
5.5 
0.4 
0.3 
2.5 
0.3 
0.7 
3.4 

0.4 

15.2 
0.5 
2.4 
7.3 
0.2 
4.9 


13.4 
0.2 
0.1 
5.4 
0.4 
0.2 
2.7 
0.3 
0.7 
3.3 

0.4 

15.2 
0.6 
2.4 
7.4 
0.2 
4.7 


— Kilograms  Per  Hectare — 


568    541    526    531 


791    694    694    694 


534    515    504    510 


765 
1149 
814 
876 
845 
956 
572 
404 
916 
709 

828 

313 
547 
355 
248 
751 
346 


750 
1538 
885 
751 
718 
1178 
570 
437 
919 
801 


716 
1306 
890 
731 
626 
920 
539 
396 
807 
797 


817    797 


299 
389 
311 
247 
672 
349 


310 
389 
324 
265 
844 
347 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.      1989/90  Proj. 
1987/881988/89      Feb.       Mar. 


717 

1451 
890 
731 
626 
885 
539 
396 
807 
797 

830 


1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/ Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan, 


— Million  480-Pound  Bales- 


81.1        84.4        79.3        80.1 


14.8        15.4        12.2        12.2 


66.3        68.9        67.1        67.8 


45.2 

46.4 

44.0 

44.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

19.5 

19.1 

18.0 

18.0 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

2.5 

3.0 

2.7 

2.7 

11.5 

12.6 

12.2 

12.2 

1.2 


320 

19.9 

505 

1.3 

324 

3.5 

277 

7.4 

844 

0.4 

347 

7.3 

1.6 

20.9 
0.9 
3.4 
8.3 
0.5 
7.8 


1.4 

21.7 
1.0 
3.5 
9.0 
0.6 
7.5 


1.5 

22.4 
1.3 
3.5 
9.4 
0.6 
7.5 
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TABLE  8 


The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  March 
orolec^onrand  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
chanqerbefween  March  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
^4  SnU^s  (0.7  percent)  and  ranged  from  -8.0  to  6.9  million  tons  The 
March  proje^^^^^^    has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  3  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 
REGION 


WHEAT 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 


PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES.  1981/82-1988/891/ 


Difference 


Average 


Percent 


Average 


Lowest         Highest 


Difference 


COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

RICE  (Milled) 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

SOYBEANS 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 


COTTON 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

UNITED  STATES 


0.7 
0.1 
0.7 


0.7 
0.1 
1.0 


1.7 
0.8 
1.7 


1.7 
1.4 
2.6 


CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 


0.1 
0.1 
0.5 
0.1 


— Million  Metric  Tons — 


3.4 

-8.0 

0.0 

-0.1 

3.4 

-8.0 

5.3 

-10.9 

0.2 

-0.2 

5.5 

-10.9 

5.1 

-10.0 

0.0 

-0.1 

5.1 

-9.9 

1.5 

-2.2 

0.7 

-1.1 

1.1 

-2.2 

Below 
Final 


Above 
Final 


— Million  480-lb.  Bales — 


1.2 

1.0 

-2.9 

0.8 

0.1 

-0.1 

1.5 

1.0 

-3.2 

3.0 
0.3 
2.9 


Million  Bushels- 


6 

-8 

1 

0 

3 

-3 

0 

-2 

38 
4 

11 
0 


Number  of  Years  2/ 


3 
1 
3 


3 
1 
3 


3 
4 
1 


3 
5 
4 


1 
2 
1 
0 


6.9 

5 

0.1 

3 

6.9 

5 

4.1 

5 

1.3 

4 

4.2 

5 

2.3 

7 

0.1 

2 

2.3 

7 

1.4 

5 

1.8 

3 

0.5 

7 

4 
2 
4 


1 
0 
4 
2 


1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1987/88  is  defined  as  the  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 
and  for  1988/89  last  month 's  estimate. 


2/  Maynonot'al^ighTiipyoieclionw^^  the  same  as  the  final 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats. 


MARCH  1990 


te  SaniV  etD  Ilia  iiiiai. 

rye,  millet,  and  mixed  gram. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  DIVISION,  FAS.  USDA 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


MILD  WEATHER  CONTINUES  IN  THE  WESTERN  USSR 

Unseasonably  warm  weather  continued  over  the  Soviet  Union's  major  winter  wheat 
regi'r  Temperatures  were  above  normal  for  the  last  8  weeks.  The  unseasonably 
warm  weather  has  kept  the  snow  line  much  farther  north  than  normal  for  this 
time  of  year.   This  has  left  much  of  the  winter  grains  vulnerable  to  extreme 
cold,  should  temperatures  plunge.  However,  so  far  this  season,  winterkill  has 
been  below  normal.  Not  only  have  average  daily  temperatures  in  the  Ukraine 
been  above  normal  for  the  last  few  weeks,  but  daily  minimum  temperatures  have 
been  above  freezing.   Precipitation  for  this  season  has  been  slightly  below 
normal  in  Moldavia,  western  and  south  central  Ukraine,  and  the  lower  Volga 
Valley. 

RAIN  BENEFITS  AUSTRALIAN  SUGARCANE 

Precipitation  during  February  into  early  March  was  much  above  normal  in 
northern  and  eastern  Queensland  and  southern  and  coastal  New  South  Wales. 
Much  of  this  precipitation  was  caused  by  tropical  cyclones  and  their  remnants. 
The  major  sugarcane  growing  areas  of  eastern  Queensland  benefited  the  most  as 
this  area  was  quite  dry.   The  sugarcane  is  in  its  vegetative  stage  and  should 
beieftt  greatly  from  this  moisture.   Inland  crops  of  southern  Queensland  also 
received  beneficial  rain  late  in  this  period.  But  precipitation  still  was 
light  and  below  normal  in  northern  inland  New  South  Wales. 

SEVERE  STORMS  HIT  WESTERN  EUROPE,  SOUTH  STILL  DRY 

Severe  storms  since  late  January  have  brought  high  winds  and  above-normal 
precipitation  to  western  and  northern  Europe.  These  storms  caused  major 
?ranspir?ation  and  infrastructure  damage  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  northern 

and  central  Europe.  Winter  crops  were  not  damaged  and,  if  anything,  they  

benefited  from  the  above-normal  moisture.  Temperatures  through  most  o  Europe 
have  averaged  above  normal.  Southern  Europe  has  been  very  dry.  Spain  s  above 
norma?  for  precipitation  this  winter  season  because  December  precipiation  was 
so  much  above  normal.  Italy  is  very  dry  for  the  second  straight  winter. 

NORTHERN  AFRICA  VERY  DRY 

Dry  conditions  continued  for  another  month  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia. 
Winter  grains  are  nearing  the  reproductive  stage,  and  moisture  is  needed  very 
soon   ?his  region  received  light  rain  in  early  March,  but  that  was  too  little 
to  turn  around  very  poor  crop  conditions. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


CHILE;  MEDITERRANEAN  FRUIT  FLY  OUTBREAK  UNDER  CONTROL 

On  January  16,  1990,  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Santiago  was  informed  by 
Servicio  Agricola  Y  Ganadero,  the  USDA/APHIS  counterpart  in  the  Chilean 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  that  three  male  Mediterranean  fruit  flies  (Ceratitis 
Capitata  W.)  were  discovered  in  separate  traps  near  the  Los  Andes  border  truck 
station,  the  main  transit  crossing  with  Argentina.   The  Chilean  Government 
immediately  established  a  quarantine  prohibiting  transport  of  all  fruit  out  of 
the  zone  which  encompasses  1,900  hectares  in  the  province  of  Los  Andes. 
Aerial  spraying  commenced  January  19,1990,  and  will  be  followed  by  chemical 
treatment  of  the  soil.  Barriers  were  set  up  and  manned  by  personnel 
authorized  to  enforce  the  quarantine.   Fruit  can  be  transported  out  of  the 
zone  only  with  special  authorization  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  only 
after  the  fruit  has  been  fumigated  and/or  undergone  cold  treatment.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  currently  estimates  that  the  eradication  program  will 
cost  U.S.  $800,000  to  $1  million.  To  date,  a  total  of  eight  male  med  flies 
have  been  trapped,  all  far  from  commercial  orchards  and  packing  houses.  The 
last  med  fly  outbreak  in  Chile  occurred  8  to  10  years  ago.  No  disruption  of 
exports  is  expected  since  most  of  the  fruit  from  the  quarantined  area  is 
destined  for  the  domestic  market.  Approximately  15  percent  of  Chile's  total 
fruit  exports— primarily  stone  fruits  and  table  grapes— come  from  this  zone. 

CHILE;   RASPBERRY  PRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Chile's  fruit  sector  has  undergone  tremendous 
growth.  Although  the  most  notable  gains  have  occurred  for  deciduous  fruits 
and  table  grapes,  specialty  items,  such  as  raspberries,  show  great  promise. 
Raspberry  plantings  have  increased  steadily  during  the  last  few  years  as 
Chilean  producers  reaped  high  economic  returns  from  export  sales  and  easily 
recouped  their  investment  after  the  second  year  of  production.   Production 
areas  span  the  country  from  the  Valparaiso  region,  north  of  Santiago,  to  the 
Los  Lagos  region  in  the  south.  The  main  Chilean  varieties  are  Heritage,  Glen 
Globe,  Neeker,  Willamette,  and  Mikel.  The  harvest  season  varies  from  region 
to  region,  but  supplies  are  available  from  November  through  early  May.  One 
potential  constraint  to  future  growth  in  the  raspberry  industry  is  the  limited 
availability  of  air  cargo  space  during  the  November-January  period  when 
raspberries  compete  with  other  high-priced  fruits  and  vegetables.  Another 
important  constraint  is  the  shortage  of  qualified  labor. 

RASPBERRIES;   AREA  AND  PRODUCTION 


,'.  -•/•.•.'. 


Area  Planted 
(Hectares) 


Production 
(Metric  Tons) 


1987/88  1,150 

1988/89  1,570 

1989/90  1/  1,790 

1/  Preliminary 


3,200 
4,870 
8,500 
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SPAIN;   TREE  NUT  PRODUCTION  UPDATE 

Spain's  1989/90  almond  crop  is  estimated  at  a  record  90  000  ^^^^  (s^J^^^^^ 
basis),  unchanged  from  the  September  estimate.  Reportedly,  nut  quali  y  is 
Kood.  with  average  to  above-average  kernel  sizes.   In  contrast,  Spain  s 
1989)90  filbert  crop  is  expected  to  total  only  23,000  tons  (in-shell  basis) 
30  percent  below  the  record  33,000  tons  originally  forecast  last  September  but 
stiir28  percent  above  last  year's  off-year  harvest.  The  downward  revision 
reflects  larger  than  anticipated  drought  and  flood  losses. 

TURKEY;   TREE  NUT  PRODUCTION  UPDATE 

Late  season  assessments  indicate  that  Turkey's  1989/90  almond  crop  ^ilj^otal 
a  record  15,000  tons  (shelled  basis)-up  from  13,000  tons  last  year-yith 
excellent  growing  conditions  offsetting  a  minimal  decline  in  bearing  tree 
numbers.   However,  despite  extremely  favorable  weather  conditions,  i  appears 
th^?  the  1989/90  filbe'rt  crop  will  be  closer  to  460  000  tons  --^^  ^^^^  ' 
rather  than  the  480,000  tons  forecast  in  September  1989.  If  the  1989/90  crop 
is  finalized  at  460,000  tons,  it  would  be  an  all-time  high,  exceeding  the 
1988/89  record  of  420,000  tons  by  10  percent. 

FRANCE;   WALNUT  PRODUCTION  UPDATE 

The  1989/90  estimate  for  France's  walnut  crop  has  been  revised  upward  to 
96  200  tons  (in-shell  basis).   This  represents  an  increase  of  6  percent  over 
?h;  preliminary  forecast  released  in  November  1989,  and  a  22-percent  gain  over 
the  1988/89  harvest.  The  projected  increase  reflects  larger  than  anticipated 
crops  in  the  two  primary  growing  areas  located  in  southwestern  and 
southeastern  France.  Production  in  the  southwest  is  now  estimated  at  13,100 
tons,  up  1,000  tons  from  last  season.  Output  in  the  southeastern  region  is 
expected  to  total  10,800  tons,  including  7,000  tons  that  qualify  for  the 
lucrative  "Grenoble  Walnut"  designation  of  origin. 

ITALY;   TREE  NUT  PRODUCTION  UPDATE 

Italv's  1989/90  almond  and  pistachio  crops  will  be  smaller  than  the 
oreliminary  forecasts  reported  last  fall.  Almond  production  was  originally 
overestimated  and  has  now  been  lowered  10  percent-to  18,000  tons.  Because  of 
extended  drought  conditions  in  Sicily,  the  on-year  pistachio  crop  is  expected 
to  total  only  3,300  tons,  6  percent  below  the  original  estimate  of  3,500  tons. 
Preliminary  estimates  for  the  1989/90  filbert  and  walnut  crops  remain 
unchanged  at  120,000  and  18,000  tons,  respectively. 
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CHINA;   WALNUT  PRODUCTION  UPDATE 

The  early  season  forecast  for  walnut  production  in  China  during  the  1989/90 
season  remains  unchanged  at  151,000  tons,  down  15  percent  from  the  record 
177,100  tons  harvested  in  1988/89.   Under  ideal  conditions,  production 
potential  for  the  1990/91  season  is  projected  at  195-200  thousand  tons.  This 
presupposes  good  weather  conditions,  sufficient  soil  moisture,  an  on-year  in 
the  production  cycle,  large  numbers  of  trees  reaching  bearing  age,  and  higher 
yields  from  maturing  trees. 


TAIWAN;   TABLE  GRAPE  PRODUCTION  INCREASING 

Taiwan's  1989  table  grape  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  a  record  80,300  tons, 
12  percent  greater  than  the  previous  high  of  71,908  harvested  last  season. 
Vineyards  were  first  introduced  into  Taiwan  in  1955.   Production  is 
concentrated  in  the  central  prefectures.  The  leading  table  varieties  include 
Kyoho,  Niagara,  Italy  IP65,  and  Hinrod  Seedless.  By  utilizing  recently 
developed  grafting  techniques  and  chemical  treatments,  the  Kyoho  variety  can 
now  be  harvested  2-3  times  within  one  year.   Historical  area  and  production 
data  are  as  follows  in  hectares  and  metric  tons: 


1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989  1/ 


Grapes;   Area  and  Production 


Harvested  Area 

2,218 
2,667 
3,448 
3,630 
3,899 
4,590 
4,837 
5,023 
5,113 
4,574 
4,604 


Total  Grape  Production 

43,448 
49,932 
68,818 
54,737 
84,613 
70,798 
85,587 
69,407 
66,109 
88,148 
98,500 


Table  Use 

40,554 
45,178 
59,332 
47,278 
72,605 
52,455 
59,617 
38,437 
35,447 
71,908 
80,300 


fl 


1/  Preliminary 


AUSTRALIA;   SULTANA  FORECAST  REDUCED 


The  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Canberra  reports  that  the  Australian  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics  has  reduced  the  preliminary  1989/90 
sultana  (raisin)  forecast  from  85,000  tons  to  73,000  tons  due  to  extensive 
fruit  wilt  caused  by  unseasonably  dry  weather.   Victoria,  which  annually 
accounts  for  about  75  percent  of  Australia's  total  sultana  crop,  experienced 
its  driest  January  in  50  years.  The  situation  was  exacerbated  by  strong  winds 
and  persistently  high  temperatures  ranging  from  95-115  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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ARGENTINA:   WEATHER  DAMAGE  TO  DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  AND  GRAPES 

A  severe  hailstorm  on  February  12  damaged  fruit  orchards  in  the  Rio  Negro 
Valley  Argentina's  most  important  apple  and  pear  producing  region.   Heavy 
rains  winds  and  hail  lasted  approximately  6  hours  causing  extensive  fruit 
5roD   Ea^ly  trade  assessments  place  losses  at  20-30  percent  of  production 
tll'v   ratns  in  Mendoza  the  same  day  damaged  pome  and  stone  fruits,  as  well  as 
TVZ  IrlZ^       A  rainstorm  in  San  Juan  Province  on  February  13  caused  severe 
table  S^^P^^;^^^  '^'"'^°'entine  crop  estimates  as  of  January  11,  1990  were  as 
S:s"  I  S-'r,05oTo"o\ons;  pLrs-  230,000  tons;  a  ieots  15,500  tons; 
peaches/nectar ines-265, 000  tons;  and  table  grapes-U3,000  tons. 

SPAIN;   ALMOND  BLOOM  PROGRESSING  SATISFACTORILY 

Based  on  recent  travel  through  some  of  Spain's  almond  producing  regions,  the 
Ss  agricultural  counselor  reports  that  the  almond  bloom  is  progressing 
s;tlsSctorily.   Above  average  temperatures  in  some  of  the  interior  regions 
have  accelerated  blossoming  by  about  15  days  making  the  crops  in  hose  areas 
vulnerable  to  frost  damage.  In  parts  of  the  Levant,  the  Comuna  i.e. 
Unse^ected  Valencia)  crop  has  already  reached  the  fruit  stage  with  new  almond 
s?zes  presently  ranging  from  1/2  to  2/3  of  an  inch.   Barring  a  cold  snap, 
1990/91  production  is  projected  at  90-100,000  tons  (shelled  basis). 

MEXICO;   1990/91  COTTON  PRODUCTION  LIKELY  REDUCED 

The  U  S  agricultural  counselor  in  Mexico  City  reports  that  the  cotton  crop  is 
likeliio  be  below  earlier  expectations.   The  reduced  prospects  are  due  to  low 

priority  for  both  production  and  finance  assistance. 

Cotton  production  in  northwest  Mexico  is  determined  primarily  by  j'^^igation 
w^ter  availability.   Irrigation  water  levels  are  reported  to  be  adequate  in 
the  stale  ofsiialia.  However,  cotton  producers  in  Sonora  have  already  been 
nforl^d  thit  there  will  be  no  reservoir  i-i^-tion  water  availabe  for  the 
1990  crop.  Thus,  without  substantially  above  normal  rainfall,  cotton 
production  will  be  below  potential. 
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VENEZUELA;   NEV  DAIRY  POLICY  ADOPTED 

Venezuela  adopted  a  new  dairy  policy  following  a  year  of  deliberations 
according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  trade  officer  in  Caracas.  The  principal 
objective  of  the  new  policy  is  to  satisfy  demand  for  milk  while  promoting  the 
consumption  of  pasteurized  fresh  milk  rather  than  powdered  milk.  The  new 
policy  sets  a  minimum  price  for  milk  that  meets  minimum  quality  standards   It 
also  provides  for  bonuses  to  farmers  who  achieve  even  higher  quality  standards 
and/or  who  follow  certain  approved  management  practices  such  as  chilling  the 
milk  within  2  hours  of  milking  and  using  artificial  insemination.   A  farmer 
who  earns  all  incentive  bonuses  would  be  paid  nearly  one-third  more  per  unit 
of  milk  than  before.   Processors  are  encouraged  to  set  retail  prices  for  milk 
based  on  demand  for  fluid  milk  but  the  policy  contains  provisions  for 
subsidized  sales  to  low  income  groups.   Producers  are  said  to  be  happy  with 
the  new  policy  that  encourages  both  consumption  and  and  increased  productivity 


BRAZIL;   FIRST  1990/91  COFFEE  CROP  FORECAST 

Brazil's  1990/91  coffee  harvest  is  forecast  at  37  million  60-kilogram  bags,  up 
11  million  or  42  percent  more  than  the  1989/90  crop,  according  to  the  U  S 
agricultural  officer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.   This  is  the  first  forecast  and'is 
based  on  field  observations  taken  earlier  this  year  in  the  states  of  Parana, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Gerais.   After  a  highly  satisfactory  bloom  period, 
especially  in  the  states  of  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo,  it  was  apparent  that  growers 
have  been  encouraged  to  improve  plantation  management.  This  was  reflected  in 
very  good  vegetative  growth  and  coffee  cherry  development.   In  the  state  of 
Parana,  the  size  of  the  coffee  crop  was  already  well  defined.   In  western  and 
southern  Mmas  Gerais  a  large  portion  of  the  coffee  trees  are  currently  in  the 

off  year  production  cycle.   However,  new  coffee  trees,  planted  three  and 
four  years  ago,  are  coming  into  production,  partially  offsetting  the  off-year 
short  reduced  yield  factor  in  these  areas. 
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WORLD;   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

World  1989/90  centrifugal  sugar  production  is  estimated  at  105.2  million  tons 
(raw  basis),  500,000  tons  less  than  forecast  in  November  1989.  This  revision 
is  based  on  only  a  partial  resurvey  of  world  production,  with  no  new 
information  for  most  of  the  producing  countries.   Among  the  major  changes, 
since  the  November  report,  have  been  a  500,000  ton  drops  in  both  Cuba  and 
Thailand  to  7.5  million  and  3.5  million  tons,  respectively.   The  Soviet 
Union's  sugar  crop  estimate  was  revised  upward  560,000  tons  to  9.56  million 
and  Mexico's  was  reduced  350,000  tons  to  3.15  million  as  reported  here  last 
month. 
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SOVIET  UNION;   FARM  PRODUCTION  TARGETS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  1990 

According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Moscow  The  Soviet  Union  has 
recently  published  agricultural  production  targets  for  1990  and  plan 
fulfillment  results  for  1989  (see  the  following  table).   With  the  exception  of 
grains,  most  of  the  targets  seem  reasonably  attainable.  Soviet  grain  yields 
would  have  to  rise  to  2.03  tons  per  hectare  from  the  record  1.88  tons 
harvested  last  year.   Intensive  technology  practices  (IT)  are  to  be  employed 
on  50  million  hectares;  IT  was  used  on  38.7  million  hectares  in  1988.   The 
Soviet  report  describes  other  economic,  managerial,  and  scientific  initiatives 
that  have  been  developed  since  1985  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  food  supplies. 
These  initiatives  have  been  aimed  at  eliminating  the  "command  and  administer 
system  of  management  and  encouraging  greater  flexibility  in  planning  and  more 
individual  initiative.  These  new  initiatives,  most  notably  leasing,  joint 
ventures,  and  economic  accountability,  have  so  far  met  with  limited  success. 
In  contrast  to  previous  years,  the  plan  does  not  include  procurement  targets. 

FARM  PRODUCTION  AND  1990  PLAN 


(million 

tons) 
1989 

1990 

COMMODITY 

Plan 

Actual 

Plan 

Grain 

241.0 

211.1 

236.0 

Potatoes 

88.1 

72.0 

87.7 

Sugar  Beets 

87.3 

97.5 

88.0 

Sunflower 

6.5 

7.0 

6.6 

Cotton 

NA 

8.6 

NA 

Fruit  &  Berries 

NA 

10.4 

12.0 

Grapes 

NA 

7.1 

6.9 

Vegetables 

33.7 

33.5 

37.1 

Meat 

19.6 

20.0 

20.4 

Milk 

108.2 

108.1 

100.0 

Wool  (1000 

tons) 

473.0 

474.0 

475.0 

Eggs  (billion) 

83.0 

84.6 

85.4 

CHINA:   1990  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

TARGET  ANNOUNCED 

The  Chinese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  set  the  grain  (which  includes 
soybeans,  tuber  crops  and  pulses  under  the  Chinese  definition  of  grain) 
production  target  for  1990  at  412  million  tons.   The  government  has  taken  many 
steps  to  help  increase  the  production  of  grains  this  year.   These  include 
increasing  the  supply  of  input  materials,  encouraging  greater  agricultural 
investment,  expanding  planted  and  irrigated  area,  and  using  more  hybrid 
varieties  of  rice  and  corn.   Although  some  farmers  have  complained  that 
purchase  prices  for  grains  are  too  low  compared  to  other  crops,  "°  P^^^^.  .  ^^^ 
increases  have  been  announced  yet  for  the  coming  year.   According  to  a  Chinese 
State  Statistical  Bureau  release,  China's  1989  total  grain  Production  was  a 
record  407.45  million  tons,  13.37  million  tons  more  than  m  1988  but  less  than 
the  target  of  410  million  tons.   The  record  harvest  was  attributed  to 
increased  planted  area  and  higher  yields  due  to  generally  favorable  weather. 
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PORTUGAL;   WINTER  WHEAT  CROP  SEVERELY  HURT 

Incessant  rains  and  flooding  during  November  through  December  have  caused 
irreversible  damage  to  large  areas  of  Portugal's  1990  winter  wheat  crop 
according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Lisbon.  The  key  Alentejo  region 
suffered  the  severest  weather  problems  which  either  prevented  or  washed  away 
much  of  the  winter  wheat  plantings.   As  a  result,  the  Grain  Producer's 
Association  requested  emergency  subsidies  from  the  Government.   The  Government 
has  decided  to  give  special  credits  to  growers.  The  spring  weather  and 
success  of  spring  plantings  will  ultimately  affect  Portugal's  wheat  outcome 
for  the  year. 


EC-12;   WHEAT  PRODUCERS  PLANTING  LOWER  QUALITY  VARIETIES 

The  trend  toward  planting  more  standard  and  feed  quality  wheats  in  Western 
Europe  continues  as  a  result  of  EC  wheat  price  policies  and  declining  profits 
from  planting  superior  quality  bread  wheats.   Farmers  contend  that  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  support  mechanism  does  not  provide  adequate  price  premiums 
for  superior  quality  wheat.   Moreover,  newer  variety  standard  wheats  have 
higher  overall  yields.   France,  the  largest  wheat  producer  in  Western  Europe, 
is  planting  more  acreage  to  a  variety  called  Thesee,  a  standard  quality  wheat 
not  accepted  by  all  French  millers.   In  1989  about  15  percent  of  wheat  acreage 
was  planted  to  Thesee;  prospects  for  1990  suggest  as  much  as  25  percent  may 
have  been  sown.   Similar  circumstances  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  about 
42  percent  of  the  1989  wheat  acreage  was  planted  to  bread  wheats,  while 
current  indications  suggest  that  as  little  as  25  percent  of  1990  wheat  acreage 
will  be  bread  quality  varieties. 

WEST  GERMANY;   STRONG  WINDS  DAMAGE  FORESTS 

High  winds  throughout  Europe  during  February  have  caused  severe  damage  to 
Germany's  coniferous  forests.  The  wood  volume  currently  on  the  ground  is 
estimated  at  18  million  cubic  meters  (CUM).   In  an  average  year,  Germany's 
annual  cut  is  approximately  30  million  CUM,  of  which  80-90  percent  is 
softwoods.   Large  volumes  of  logs  are  being  rapidly  processed  and  recovery 
efforts  are  already  under  way  to  preempt  bark  beetle  infestations.  However, 
forestry  experts  believe  it  will  take  at  least  a  year  to  fully  absorb  the 
remains  of  the  blow-down.   Pessimistic  estimates  indicate  that  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  broken  wood  will  be  unsuitable  for  lumber.   The  short-run  glut 
of  logs  has  already  reversed  an  upward  trend  in  wood  prices.   This  downward 
trend  is  expected  to  continue  for  the  duration  of  the  salvage  operations, 
unless  offset  by  increased  demand  from  the  booming  construction  and  furniture 
industries. 
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CANADA;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

Canadian  production  of  major  forest  products  is  expected  to  decline  from  the 

1989  level  because  of  a  predicted  downturn  in  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  housing 
industries.   It  also  appears  likely  that  logging  activities  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  will  moderate  if  a  strong  Canadian  dollar  begins  to  reduce  Canada's 
competitiveness  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas  markets.  Roundwood  production  during 

1990  is  projected  to  decline  for  the  third  consecutive  year.   Total  output  is 
currently  forecast  at  190  million  cubic  meters  (CUM)  only  slightly  less  than 
the  1989  timber  cut,  but  5  percent  below  the  record  200  million  CUM  harvested 
in  1987.   Canadian  output  of  softwood  lumber  continues  to  decline.   Mill 
output  for  1990  is  projected  at  58  million  CUM,  potentially  the  lowest  level 
during  the  past  four  years. 

Moderate  production  increases  are  currently  being  forecast  for  most  panel 
products  which  have  a  wider  variety  of  end  uses.   Particleboard,  waferboard 
and  oriented  strand  board  are  Canada's  most  important  non-ply  building  boards 
and  the  fastest  growing  sectors  in  the  structural  panel  manufacturing 
industry. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


Roundwood 

Softwood  Logs 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

Poles,  Piles,  Posts,  Pitprops 

Softwood  Lumber 

Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 

Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

Softwood  Veneer 

Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 

Softwood  Plywood 

Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 

Hardboard 

Insulation  Board 

Particleboard 


1988 

195,000 

125,000 

5,300 

2,350 

59,624 

986 

400 

580 

700 

2,000 

162 

485 

556 

2,872 


1989 


192, 

000 

122 

000 

5 

400 

2 

p300 

58 

,312 

1 

,275 

380 

600 

725 

2 

,000 

150 

1 

,000 

560 

3 

,000 

1990  1/ 

190,000 

121,000 

5,200 

2,300 

58,000 

1,450 

360 

650 

750 

2,025 

140 

900 

525 

3,100 


1/  Preliminary 
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TUNISIA;   DATE  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  TO  EXPAND 

?f  nnr°'^"''^'°"  'c  T""isi^  fo^  the  1989/90  season  is  forecast  at  a  record 
75,000  tons,  up  15  percent  from  last  season,  due  to  favorable  weather 
npr?inJ°^M^mn^?  increase  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees.   Approximately  68 
percent  (51,000  tons)  of  the  projected  1989/90  crop  will  be  comprised  of  the 
Deglet  Nour  variety.   Most  of  the  remaining  24,000  tons  will  consist  of  the 
common  date  variety,  Aligh,  utilized  for  industrial  processing  of  bakery  and 
pastry  products.  The  date  industry  is  managed  by  the  Groupement 
Interprofessionnel  des  Dattes  (GID),  a  quasi  government/private  trade 
association.   On-going  GID  efforts  to  expand  production  and  improve  product 
quality  include  technical  and  financial  assistance  designed  to  reduce  the 
costs  associated  with  pollination  and  plastic  protection  for  fruit  bunches 
subsidies  for  replacing  aging  trees  with  young,  more  productive  types,  and 
supervision  of  the  industry's  19  date  conditioning  facilities 


DATE  PRODUCTION  BY  VARIETY 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 

1987/88   1988/89 


Deglet  Nour 

Aligh 

Other 

Total 


35 

20 

1 

56 


45 

19 

1 

65 


1989/90  1/ 

51 

23 

1 

75 


1/  Preliminary 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 

WORLD  RAPESEED  PRODUCTION 


World  rapeseed  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  21.6  '"^IJ^^"  5°"^'/^^^" 
0  9  million  from  last  year  and  down  1.6  million  from  the  record  1987/88  crop, 
since  19  9/80,  rapeseed  production  has  climbed  from  slightly  under  6  percent 
of  total  world  oilseeds  output  to  an  estimated  10  percent  in  1989/90   The 
most  dramatic  growth  has  occurred  in  the  historically  large  producing 
countries.   In  the  European  Community,  production  is  up  412  percent  since 
1979  sSEastern  Europe  is  up  374  percent,  India  up  266  percent,  and  China  up 
226  percent.   The  Soviet  Union  has  also  become  a  significant  rapeseed 
producer  climbing  from  8,000  tons  in  1979/80  to  over  500,000  million  in 
1989/90.  The  USSR  plans  to  challenge  the  major  producers  in  the  future.  The 
above  Lntries,  plSs  Canada,  produced  94  percent  of  the  world's  rapeseed  in 
1989/90. 


increased.  While  no 
tes  for  1989/90  range 
us  an  additional 
search  suggests  that 
elds  obtained  in  the 
s.   Double  cropping 
diseases  that  affect 
tial  may  be  as  a 
There  is  some 
ields. 


In  recent  years,  U.S.  interest  in  rapeseed  production  has 
official  USDA  data  exist  on  planted  area,  industry  estima 
from  26,000  to  40,000  hectares  of  double-low  rapeseed,  pi 
4,000  to  8,000  hectares  of  industrial  grade  rapeseed.  Re 
average  winter  rapeseed  yields  in  the  U.S.  could  reach  yi 
European  Community  and  could  nearly  double  Canadian  yield 
rapeseed  with  soybeans  is  limited  since  many  of  the  same 
rapeseed  also  impact  soybeans.  Rapeseed's  greatest  poten 
rotation  crop  with  wheat  (3  years  wheat,  1  year  rapeseed) 
evidence  that  rapeseed  rotation  actually  benefits  wheat  y 

China 

Rapeseed  is  a  major  oilseed  crop  in  China,  accounting  for  about  16  to  18 
percent  of  total  oilseed  production.   Rapeseed  area  and  P^o^^^^^^^/^"^,  .  ^ 
steadily  from  1970  to  1987,  peaking  at  5.3  million  hectares  and  6.6  million 
tons   Production  fell  in  1988/89  to  5.04  million  tons  because  of  frost  damage 
in  the  Yangtze  River  Valley  and  spring  drought  in  Anhui  Province.   The  crop 
recovered  Lmewhat  in  1989/90  to  an  estimated  5.44  million  tons,  but  again  it 
was  affected  by  poor  weather,  particularly  by  heavy  ^^^f  ^^i/^^^f.^^" 
harvest  season.   Warm  temperatures  and  moderate  rainfall  gave  the  1990 
rapeseed  crop  a  good  start  last  fall,  but  there  i^/^-^^^^f "  "«;;  ^'"'c  )  in 
crop  was  damaged  by  snow,  sleet,  and  extremely  cold  weather  (  -5  to  -10  C.)  in 
late  January  Ld  early  February  of  this  year.  The  extent  o  ^he  damage  i  not 
yet  known.  China's  1989/90  estimated  rapeseed  yield  ^^ ^ J'^J^^^"^ .f ".^^^'^"^ 
is  lower  than  the  world  average  but  higher  than  the  yields  ^n  India,  Canada, 
or  the  USSR.   Natural  disasters,  plant  diseases,  pests,  ^"^^"^"^"^^^^P^^^, 
and  increased  production  of  low-yielding,  low-acid  varieties  all  contribute  to 
China's  relatively  low  yield. 

Rapeseed  oil  is  the  most  popular  variety  of  edible  oil  in  central  and  southern 
China,  and  some  high-quality  rapeseed  oil  is  exported.   ^^P^^^^^^^f  ^..^^^ .  ^  ^,3 
mostly  used  for  fertilizer  because  the  high  level  of  glucosinolates  limits  its 
use  for  hog  and  chicken  feed.   There  is  now  more  emphasis  on  growing  low 
erucic  acid/low  glucosinolate  rapeseed  for  ^he  international  market  and  feed 
industry.   The  area  planted  in  low-acid  varieties  is  only  about  10  percent  ot 
total  area,  but  the  percentage  is  growing. 
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Production  of  rapeseed  is  concentrated  in  the  Yangtze  River  Valley  and 
southern  China.   Sichuan  is  the  largest  producer,  with  about  20  percent  of  the 
crop,  followed  by  Anhui  and  Jiangsu  provinces.   Other  major  producing 
provinces  are  Zhejiang,  Hubei,  Henan,  Guizhou,  and  Jiangxi.  Almost  all 
rapeseed  in  China  is  grown  as  a  winter  crop  in  a  double-crop  system.   It 
competes  mainly  with  winter  wheat  for  arable  land  and  agricultural  resources. 
Farmers  have  been  reluctant  to  increase  sown  area  or  invest  heavily  in 
rapeseed  because  the  returns  from  winter  wheat  are  higher  and  the  risks  are 
less.   However,  one  of  rapeseed's  major  advantages  is  that  it  has  an  earlier 
harvest  date  than  wheat,  which  allows  farmers  more  time  to  plant  a  second  crop 
such  as  cotton  or  double  rice.   For  1990  the  Chinese  Government  has  called  for 
expanding  rapeseed  area  by  400,000  hectares  and  announced  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  rapeseed  procurement  price  to  make  it  more  competitive  with 
winter  wheat.  The  government  also  plans  to  increase  its  technical  assistance 
to  rapeseed  farmers. 

India 

Rapeseed  production  during  the  1989/90  growing  season  is  expected  to  reach  3.8 
million  tons,  only  slightly  reduced  from  the  record  4.2-million-ton  output 
achieved  last  year.   Harvested  area  in  1989/90  is  forecast  at  4.8  million 
hectares,  a  decline  of  2  percent  from  last  year's  record  level.  Rapeseed  is 
grown  during  the  winter  months  in  India,  from  October  to  March,  and  is 
primarily  a  rainfed  crop.   Timely  winter  precipitation  is  essential  to 
maintain  normal  yield  potential.   Planting  conditions  were  unfavorably  dry  in 
1989/90,  with  the  primary  growing  regions  receiving  virtually  no  rainfall  from 
October  through  mid-December  for  early  crop  establishment.   Substantial 
showers  did  occur,  however,  during  January  and  February,  boosting  the  yield 
outlook  prior  to  harvest  in  March. 

The  Indian  rapeseed  crop  consists  of  several  distinct  species  of  the  rapeseed 
and  mustard  family.   The  primary  crop  species  are  brown  mustard,  sarson, 
toria,  and  taramira.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  planted  area  in  India  is 
devoted  to  brown  mustard,  due  to  its  higher  productivity  and  greater  tolerance 
to  pests,  diseases,  and  moisture  stress.  Rapeseed  is  the  second  most 
important  oilseed  crop  in  India,  following  peanuts,  and  is  grown  primarily  in 
a  mixed-crop  fashion  with  wheat  on  marginal  lands.   Low  average  yields  for  the 
Indian  crop  are  a  factor  of  limited  irrigation  and  fertilizer  usage.  Rapeseed 
IS  considered  a  high-risk  crop  by  farmers,  compared  to  wheat,  and  thus 
receives  much  less  investment  and  management.  The  rapeseed  crop  zone  is 
concentrated  in  the  northern  Gangetic  plains  in  the  states  of  Uttar  Pradesh, 
Rajasthan,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Haryana,  Punjab,  Orissa,  Gujarat,  Bihar,  and  West 
Bengal. 

Indian  rapeseed  possesses  a  sizable  amount  of  erucic  acid  (from  38  to  57 
percent),  as  well  as  linolenic  acid  (4.7  to  13  percent).   Protein  content 
normally  ranges  between  24  and  30  percent  on  the  whole  seed  basis,  and  between 
35-40  percent  on  the  meal  basis.   The  presence  of  toxic  glucosinates  in  the 
mustard  cake  render  it  unsuitable  for  human  consumption,  and  it  is  currently 
used  for  manure  and  cattle  feed. 
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Canada 

Canadian  rapeseed  production  during  1989/90  was  3  1  f  1^^°"  ^°"%,^"^Jg^^J^" 
the  average  production  of  3.7  million  during  the  last  5  years.  The  1990/91 
crop  may  show  a  small  rebound  due  to  improved  yields  but  area  could  drop 
further.   Returns  on  grain  crops  are  higher  relative  to  those  for  rapeseed, 
leading  a  number  of  analysts  to  forecast  little  change  in  Canadian  rapeseed 
production  for  1990/91.   Canadian  planting  intentions  will  be  released  later 
this  month. 

Canadian  rapeseed  is  grown  principally  in  the  P>^«^i"^«%of  Saskatchewan 
Alberta,  and  Manatoba,  accounting  for  98  percent  of  production.  Although  area 
has  fluctuated  between  2.7  and  3.7  million  hectares  during  the  last  ^  years, 
about  3.0  million  hectares  on  average  were  planted  to  rapeseed.   During  the 
1989/90  season,  planting  conditions  were  favorable.  However,  severe  heat 
during  the  critical  pod-setting  time  last  summer  forced  larger  abandonment  and 
reduced  yields. 

In  recent  months,  discussion  in  Canada  has  focused  around  a  proposal  to  set  up 
a  marketing  board  for  rapeseed.  To  date,  producers  seem  to  be  split  down  the 
middle  on  the  issue.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  Government  has  been 
trying  to  move  toward  a  more  flexible  marketing  system  for  grains  in  order  to 
reduce  their  financial  risk.  In  any  event,  rapeseed  will  continue  to  be  the 
largest  oilseed  crop  in  Canada  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  European  Community 

Rapeseed  production  by  the  European  Community  (EC)  for  1989/90,  pegged  at  5.0 
mmion  tons,  was  down  another  3  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop,  the  second 
consecutive  drop  in  annual  growth  since  1983/84.  EC  output  dropped  as  a 
result  of  a  12-percent  overall  decline  in  harvested  area,  as  winter  rapeseed 
producers  anticipated  unavoidable  target  price  cuts  for  production  above  the 
Minimum  Guaranteed  Quantity  (MGQ)  levels.  The  subsequent  total  overall  EC 
nroduction  for  1989/90  was  1.5  million  tons  above  the  MGQ  and  automatically 
triggered  a  target  price  reduction  from  450.2  ECUs  per  metric  ton,  to  an 
estimated  425  ECUs  (the  final  target  price  was  adjusted  to  436.2,  however, 
because  last  year's  production  was  overestimated).   This  was  a  price  increase 
'rr  pr^dicers'over  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The  initial  target  price 
has  remained  unchanged  at  450.2,  while  EC  output  above  the  MGQ  declined, 
t?igger?ig  target  pfice  reductions  in  1987/88  and  1988/89  to  405.2  and  415.8, 
respectively. 

The  four  largest  producers,  France,  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Denmark,  account  for  98  percent  of  total  EC  output   Together,  they  produced 
an  estimated  5.1  million  tons  in  1988/89  and  4.9  million  this  year.   French 
rapeseed  area  fell  by  a  whopping  29  percent  in  1989/90;  however  a  return  o 
more  normal  yields  from  the  previous  year  -  up  11  percent  -  helped  bolster 
output  to  1.8  million  tons,  a  decline  of  0.5  million  or  21  percent.  Winter 
rapeseed  accounts  for  nearly  all  of  French  production,  over  half  of  which  is 
grown  in  the  region  that  expands  across  central  France  from  Burgundy  in  the 
west  to  Lorraine  to  the  east.  The  double-low  varieties  rose  to  63  percent  of 
the  crop  in  1989/90  and  are  expected  to  reach  90-95  percent  next  year. 
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The  United  Kingdom,  which  accounted  for  19  percent  of  EC  output,  was  the  only 
other  country  among  the  top  four  to  reduce  rapeseed  production  during  1989/90 
Rapeseed  production  fell  by  70,000  tons  to  969,000  tons,  as  harvested  area  and 
average  yield  dropped  7  percent  and  2  percent,  respectively.   In  addition  to  a 
reduction  in  planted  area,  yields  suffered  due  to  drought  conditions  that  were 
compounded  by  the  typical  heavy  clay  soils.  Over  90  percent  of  the  rapeseed 
IS  grown  as  a  winter  crop,  primarily  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  and  in  East  Angila.   Double-low  seed  varieties  accounted  for 
90-95  percent  of  the  crop,  but  glucosinolate  content  was  variable  and  ranged 
from  2  to  34  micromoles. 

Vest  German  rapeseed  production  increased  in  1989/90  by  19  percent  over  last 
year  to  a  record  1.45  million  tons.  Harvested  area  was  up  9  percent,  and  good 
growing  conditions  pushed  yields  up  10  percent  to  a  record  3.47  tons  per 
hectare  —  second  best  to  the  Netherlands  at  3.83  tons  per  hectare.  Nearly 
all  rapeseed  is  grown  as  a  winter  crop.   Only  10,300  hectares  of  an  estimated 
0.4  million  were  spring  rapeseed.  The  low-lying,  northern  plains  states  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Niedersachsen  produce  40  percent  of  the  crop,  with 
another  40  percent  grown  in  the  higher  elevations  of  the  southern  states  of 
Bayern  (Bavaria)  and  Baden-Wurttemberg.   The  shift  to  100  percent  double-low 
rapeseed  varieties  was  completed  in  1988. 

Rapeseed  production  in  Denmark  reached  an  all  time  high  in  1989/90  of  0  7 
million  tons.   Producers  plant  the  majority  of  rapeseed  as  a  spring  crop  and 
can  therefore  anticipate  the  overall  level  of  expected  EC  production  and  the 
subsequent  final  target  price.   Since  total  EC  production  was  expected  to  be 
down  again  in  1989/90,  as  indicated  by  winter  plantings,  Denmark  increased 
area  by  15  percent  over  1988/89.  Rapeseed  is  grown  throughout  Denmark,  but 
total  area  is  limited  to  an  annual  230,000  -  250,000  hectares  due  to  rotation 
requirements.   Area  sown  in  the  fall  has  increased  in  recent  years  due  to  its 
profitability  over  spring  rape.  In  1989/90,  excellent  fall  planting  conditions 

?SoQ/oo^  T,^    ''^''^  ^°  P^^"^  ^"  estimated  80,000  hectares,  up  from  27,000  in 
1988/89.   Winter  rape  now  accounts  for  35  percent  of  the  total  crop. 
Double-low  rapeseed  varieties,  which  until  recently  were  grown  only  during  the 
summer,  are  now  grown  in  the  winter  as  well. 

Eastern  Europe 

The  countries  of  eastern  Europe  contribute  about  eleven  percent  to  the  world's 
production  of  rapeseed.   Of  eight  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  only  six 
produce  rapeseed  in  any  considerable  amount.   They  include  Poland,  with  60.8 
percent  of  production  in  Eastern  Europe,  East  Germany  (15.4  percent), 
Czechoslovakia  (14.5  percent),  Hungary  (3.8  percent),  Yugoslavia  (3.0 
?QQQ!Sn^'   ^"^.^o'"a"ia  (2.4  percent).   The  Eastern  Europe  rapeseed  crop  for 
iyb9/90  IS  estimated  at  2.0  million  tons,  up  12.6  percent  from  the  1988/89 
crop  year,  and  18.5  percent  from  the  average  production  amount  for  the 
r^ni?"LnV^  ^^^"-   "a'^^ested  area  in  Eastern  Europe  increased  12.6  percent 
9%?  i'  ?  1^^'''^''^^  '"  1989/90,  but  average  yield  decreased  2.3  percent,  from 
I'll    to  2.16  tons  per  hectare. 
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Rapeseed  production  in  Poland,  Eastern  Europe's  largest  rapeseed  producer,  is 
estimated  at  1.5  million  tons  for  1989/90,  a  25  percent  increase  in  production 
over  last  year.  Rapeseed  is  the  principal  oilseed  grown  in  Poland,  though 
small  amounts  of  flaxseed  and  sunflowerseed  are  produced.   Poland's  rapeseed 
production  is  far  above  its  crushing  capacity  of  750,000  tons,  leaving  a 
substantial  quantity  for  export.   Presently,  there  are  no  plans  to  increase 
rapeseed  production  until  crushing  capacity  is  increased  through  the 
construction  of  new  plants  (Poland  has  plans  for  three  new  plants  with  a  total 
capacity  of  450,000  tons  of  vegetable  oil  annually).   The  on-gomg  decline  in 
dairy  output  and  consequent  tight  supply  of  butter,  will  place  continued 
emphasis  on  future  vegetable  oil  production. 

Rapeseed  is  grown  primarily  in  the  southwest  and  west.  Of  the  1.2  million 
tons  produced  in  1988/89,  78  percent  was  of  the  low  erucic  acid  variety,  while 
17  percent  of  the  double-low  type  was  grown.   The  double-low  rapeseed  area 
expanded  significantly  in  1989/90  (about  120  percent  from  the  previous  year). 
This  variety  is  now  grown  in  almost  all  western  provinces.   Area  sown  to 
double-low  rapeseed  is  expected  to  increase  in  1990/91. 

USSR 

Rapeseed  production  by  the  Soviet  Union  during  1989/90  reached  a  record  0.5 
million  tons,  up  21  percent  from  last  year.  Harvested  area  actually  dropped 
nearly  4.5  percent  in  1989/90,  reportedly  due  to  poor  management  of  harvesting 
equipment,  but  excellent  growing  conditions  produced  record  yields,  bolstering 
output. 

Harvested  rapeseed  area  and  production  has  experienced  robust  growth  in  recent 
years,  climbing  from  just  144,000  hectares  in  1986/87  to  0.6  million  in 
1988/89.  The  Soviet's  have  ambitious  plans  to  increase  rapeseed  output,   ine 
official  plan  called  for  production  of  1.3  million  tons  in  1989/90,  over 
double  aclual  output,  and  is  calling  for  1.5  million  in  1990/91   By  the  year 
2000  6.0  million  tons  is  planned,  from  6.0  million  hectares.   To  accomplish 
this,  rapeseed  has  been  designated  as  a  "targeted"  oilseed  and  the  Soviet 
government  created  a  scientific-production  association  named  "Rapeseed  to 
help  conduct  intensive  research  to  improve  agricultural  practices  and  to  raise 
yields.  In  addition,  the  Ministry  of  Grain  Products,  the  primary  mixed  feed 
producer,  is  preparing  372  reception  points  (similar  to  county  elevators)  for 
handling  rapeseed. 


For  further  information  contact: 

Oilseeds  Chairperson:  Rod  Paschal  (202)  382-8881 


Contributing  analysts 

China:   Paulette  Sandene 
India:   Michael  Shean 
Eastern  Europe:   Jay  Kress 
Canada:   Robert  Beyer 


(202)  475-5133 

(202)  475-5135 

(202)  475-5142 

(202)  382-9172 
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WORLD  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTION 


World  red  meat  production  for  1990  is  now  forecast  at  lU. 6  million  tons  up 
slightly  from  the  September  projection  but  still  below  the  1989  output.   Since 
September,  beef  production  has  been  revised  upward   Forecasts  of  pork  and 
sheep  and  goat  meat  output  are  essentially  unchanged.   At  the  start  of  1990. 
cattle  numbers  are  estimated  at  1,033  million  head,  down  nearly  2  million  from 
September  and  only  slightly  above  the  1989  level.   World  hog  numbers  are 
estimated  at  762  million  head,  up  nearly  20  million  from  September  and  about  1 
percent  above  1989.   The  estimate  of  world  sheep  numbers,  at  930  million  head 
is  down  by  9  million  head  from  September  but  still  2  percent  above  1989. 


World  Red  Meat  Production 
(Million  tons) 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Sept. 
1990 


Mar. 
1990 


Beef  and  veal 

Pork 

Sheep  and  goat  meat 

Total 


45.0 

59.1 

5.6 


45.5 

62.3 

5.8 


45.6 

63.4 

5.9 


45.2 

62.7 

6.0 


45.9 

62.7 

6.0 


109.7   113.6   114.9   113.9   114.6 


N^ni  These  totals  are  comprised  of  current  data  for  a  number 
of  countries  combined  with  September  1989  estimates  for  others. 

Forecast  1990  beef  and  veal  production  for  the  countries  reviewed  is  up  2 
percent  from  the  September  estimates  and  almost  1  percent  above  last  year. 
The  1990  beef  and  veal  production  forecast  for  the  United  States,  at  lO.b 
million  tons,  is  up  2  percent  from  September  and  1  percent  from  1989.   An 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  expected  to  move  through  feedlots  and  heavier 
slaughter  weights  caused  the  higher  U.  S.  forecast.   Forecast  Canadian 
production  is  above  September  estimates,  reflecting  a  likely  increase  in 
slaughter  due  to  lower  slaughter  cattle  exports  to  the  United  States  and  an 
increase  in  slaughter  weights. 

In  Brazil,  beef  production  for  1990  is  now  projected  to  reach  2.6  million 
tons,  compared  to  2.5  million  forecast  last  September  due  to  higher  carcass 
weights  and  increased  slaughter.  A  record  500,000  cattle  were  put  in  feed 
Tots   in  1989,  and  the  additional  supply  of  fed  beef  reduced  the  beef  shortages 
and  higher  prices  that  usually  occur  at  the  end  of  dry  season.   Argentina  s 
1989  beef  production  was  revised  up  3  percent  because  dry  weather  caused  some 
herd  liquidation.   Production  in  1990  is  projected  above  September  based  on 
expectations  that  the  new  Government  will  reduce  taxes  and  controls  on  exports 

Production  in  the  larger  EC  beef-producing  countries  has  generally  been 
revised  upward  since  September,  with  the  largest  change  in  France  up  6 
percent).   Even  so,  France's  production  is  only  expected  to  match  iy«y  s, 
which  in  turn  was  down  from  1988.   In  France,  like  most  of  the  EC,  dairy 
policy  rather  than  beef  prices  is  the  major  determinant  of  beef  production 
trends.   Forecast  beef  production  in  Poland  is  down  from  September  but  stiii 
well  above  1989  as  low  prices,  rising  costs,  and  problems  in  the  dairy  sector 
encourage  cow  slaughter. 
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In  Australia,  1989  beef  production  has  been  revised  upward  because  of  dry 
weather  and  favorable  export  prices.   Favorable  export  prices  are  to  expected 
to  continue  encouraging  further  increases  in  1990  production. 


Pork  production  in  the  26  countries  reviewed  is  down  si 
and  down  nearly  2  percent  from  1989  due  mainly  to  a  rev 
production.   Forecast  U.S.  production  is  down  from  the 
reflecting  lower  inventories  at  the  start  of  the  year, 
pork  prices  are  forecast  to  raise  1990  production  above 
estimate.   Output  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  fo 
levels.   In  Brazil,  1990  production  is  no.t  expected  to 
previosuly  forecast,  because  a  21-percent  cut  in  inflat 
last  year  has  discouraged  producers. 


ightly  from  September 
ision  in  Chinese 
September  estimate. 

In  Canada,  favorable 

the  September 
recast  below  the  1989 
be  up  as  much  as 
ion-adjusted  prices 


In  the  EC,  pork  production  prospects  have  not  changed  much  since  September. 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  represent  exceptions  in  that  the  current  forecasts 
call  for  production  at  1989  levels.   In  September,  declines  were  forecast. 
In  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  unfavorable  producer  prices  have  caused  production 
forecasts  to  drop  from  those  published  last  September. 

In  Japan,  pork  production  is  projected  to  increase  above  earlier  estimates 
despite  low  hog  prices  as  larger,  more  modern  farms  with  low  production  costs 
continue  to  expand.  After  better  than  expected  results  in  1989,  China's  1990 
production  is  forecast  Xo   fall  from  the  September  estimate  as  a  result  of  less 
favorable  pork  prices  and  continuing  feed  supply  problems. 

Sheep  meat  production  for  1990  in  the  countries  reviewed  is  down  slightly  from 
the  projected  September  level  and  is  less  than  1  percent  above  1989.  The 
decline  from  September  is  largely  due  to  a  drop  in  production  in  China,  where 
a  sharp  increase  had  been  forecast.   Production  in  the  USSR  is  now  forecast  to 
remain  at  the  1989  level  rather  than  decline  as  suggested  in  September. 
Current  production  forecasts  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  essentially 
unchanged  from  those  of  September,  although  both  countries  entered  the  year 
with  sheep  numbers  slightly  higher  than  expected.   In  Australia,  the 
grower-funded  price  support  system  for  wool  encouraged  maintaining  flocks 
despite  falling  wool  prices  while  New  Zealand  started  the  year  with  very  good 
pasture  conditions. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8885 
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TABLE  12 

LAMB,  MUTTON,  GOAT  MEAT  PRODUCTION  1/ 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS  CARCASS-WEIGHT-EQUIVALENT) 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 


1987 


1988 


1989  2/ 


Forecast 
Sept. 


1990 
March 


MEXICO 

UNITED  STATES 

ARGENTINA 

URUGUAY 

BELGIUM/ LUXEMBOURG 

DENMARK 

FRANCE 

GERMANY,  FED.  REP. 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

NETHERLANDS 

SPAIN 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

BULGARIA 

GERMANY,  DEM.  REP. 

POLAND 

YUGOSLAVIA 

U.S.S.R. 

CHINA 

KOREA,  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA 

NEW  ZEALAND 

SUBTOTAL 

Others 

TOTAL 


73 
143 
82 
63 
7 
1 
157 
29 
48 
68 
10 
225 
297 
98 
19 
29 
65 
905 
719 
0 
591 
583 

4,212 

1,350 

5,562 


73 
152 
87 
73 
7 
1 
153 
30 
49 
76 
12 
231 
321 
89 
19 
25 
70 
1,000 
802 
1 
549 
576 

4,396 

1,385 

5,781 


75 
157 
90 
74 
7 
2 
150 
31 
63 
79 
13 
221 
365 
83 
18 
21 
66 
1,000 
880 
1 
553 
574 

4,523 

1,422 

5,945 


76 
152 
90 
74 
7 
2 
148 
31 
65 
70 
13 
252 
346 
110 
18 
21 
63 
955 
990 
0 
600 
500 

4,583 

1,451 

6,034 


76 
164 
92 
74 
7 
2 
148 
31 
78 
80 
13 
250 
345 
82 
18 
21 
63 
=1,000 
910 
1 
597 
500 

4,552 

1,451  3/ 

6,003 


1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 
published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Livestock 
Situation  circulars.  Totals  compare  to  those  in  the 

above  mentioned  circulars.   2/  Prelin,inary.   3/  Countries  with  no  revisions 
since  the  September  release. 
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TABLE  13 


SHEEP  INVENTORIES  1/ 
(THOUSAND  HEAD  JANUARY  1) 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 


UNITED  STATES 

ARGENTINA 

URUGUAY 

BELGIUM/ LUXEMBOURG 

DENMARK 

FRANCE 

GERMANY,  FED.  REP. 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

NETHERLANDS 

SPAIN 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

BULGARIA 

GERMANY,  DEM.  REP. 

POLAND 

YUGOSLAVIA 

U.S.S.R. 

CHINA  3/ 

AUSTRALIA 

NEW  ZEALAND 

SUBTOTAL 

Others 

TOTAL 


1987 


10,334 

28,998 

25,707 

149 

70 

10,580 

1,383 

2,917 

11,451 

985 

17,600 

25,976 

9,563 

2,647 

4,300 

7,819 

142,210 

166,220 

158,800 

69,204 

696,913 

165,589 

862,502 


1988 


10,784 

29,202 

27,365 

160 

73 

10,360 

1,414 

4,301 

11,457 

1,169 

20,310 

27,820 

8,886 

2,656 

4,075 

7,824 

140,783 

180,340 

162,500 

64,244 

715,723 

158,989 

874,712 


1989  2/ 


10,802 

29,345 

28,420 

164 

86 

10,150 

1,464 

4,991 

11,623 

1,405 

23,797 

29,045 

8,300 

2,634 

3,852 

7,564 

140,684 

201,530 

174,000 

64,436 

754,292 

157,574 

911,866 


Forecast 
Sept. 


10,500 

29,365 

28,420 

170 

100 

10,000 

1,450 

5,834 

11,455 

1,225 

24,450 

30,000 

8,700 

2,640 

3,800 

7,369 

140,700 

221,700 

183,300 

60,860 

782,038 

157,144 

939,182 


1990 
March 


10,500 

29,365 

28,420 

170 

100 

10,000 

1,500 

5,834 

11,650 

1,400 

26,400 

30,000 

8,200 

2,640 

3,800 

7,304 

137,600 

211,000 

185,600 

61,502 

772,985 

157,144  4/ 

930,129 


-  u J  u^  ^^     semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 

published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Livestock 
Situation  circulars.  Totals  compare  to  those  in  the 

above  mentioned  circulars.   2/  Preliminary.   3/  Includes  Goats  In  China, 
ff/  Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  September  release. 
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TABLE  14 

PORK  PRODUCTION  1/ 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS  CARCASS-WEIGHT-EQUIVALENT) 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 


1987 


1988 


1989  2/ 


Forecast 
Sept. 


1990 
March 


CANADA 

MEXICO 

UNITED  STATES 

BRAZIL 

BELGIUM/LUXEMBOURG 

DENMARK 

FRANCE 

GERMANY,  FED.  REP. 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

NETHERLANDS 

SPAIN 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

BULGARIA 

GERMANY,  DEM.  REP. 

POLAND 

YUGOSLAVIA 

U.S.S.R. 

CHINA 

HONG  KONG 

KOREA,  SOUTH 

JAPAN 

TAIWAN 

AUSTRALIA 

NEW  ZEALAND 

SUBTOTAL 

Others 

TOTAL 


1,131 
950 
6,520 
1,200 
788 
1,149 
1,536 
2,856 

141 
1,190 
1,524 
1,489 
1,025 

416 
1,483 
1,745 

871 

6,324 

18,349 

30 

376 
1,581 

938 

283 
44 

53,939 

5,155 

59,094 


1,188 
964 
7,114 
1,100 
813 
1,168 
1,599 
2,838 

144 
1,269 
1,632 
1,722 
1,048 

404 
1,414 
1,845 

819 

6,600 

20,176 

34 

433 
1,578 

911 

298 
43 

57,154 

5,170 

62,324 


1,180 
942 
7,176 
1,000 
815 
1,160 
1,610 
2,695 

143 
1,276 
1,632 
1,720 

988 

418 
1,436 
1,748 

760 

6,650 

21,375 

30 

480 
1,625 

920 

302 
46 

58,127 

5,253 

63,380 


1,115 
590 
7,150 
1,150 
805 
1,220 
1,610 
2,720 

143 
1,195 
1,530 
1,740 
1,021 

450 
1,390 
1,685 

770 

6,650 

21,160 

33 

485 
1,575 

910 

304 
43 

57,444 

5,268 

62,712 


1,140 
773 
7,070 
1,100 
825 
1,180 
1,610 
2,720 

145 
1,280 
1,630 
1,730 
1,005 

419 
1,324 
1,536 

730 

6,700 

21,000 

28 

522 
1,635 

945 

304 
43 

57,394 

5,268  3/ 

62,662 


1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 
published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Livestock 
Situation  circulars.  Totals  compare  to  those  in  the 

above  mentioned  circulars.   2/  Preliminary.   3/  Countries  with  no  revisions 
since  the  September  release. 
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TABLE  15 

HOG  INVENTORIES  1/ 
(THOUSAND  HEAD  JANUARY  1) 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 


1987 


1988 


1989  2/ 


Forecast 
Sept. 


1990 

March 


CANADA 

MEXICO 

UNITED  STATES 

BRAZIL 

BELGIUM/LUXEMBOURG 

DENMARK 

FRANCE 

GERMANY,  FED.  REP. 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

NETHERLANDS 

SPAIN 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

BULGARIA 

GERMANY,  DEM.  REP. 

POLAND 

YUGOSLAVIA 

U.S.S.R. 

CHINA 

KOREA,  SOUTH 

JAPAN 

TAIWAN 

AUSTRALIA 

NEW  ZEALAND 

SUBTOTAL 

Others 

TOTAL 


9,996 
12,357 
50,920 
31,700 

5,838 

9,422 

12,063 

24,503 

980 

9,278 
14,063 
15,782 

7,955 

4,050 
12,840 
19,619 

8,459 

79,501 

337,191 

3,347 
11,354 

7,057 

2,640 
435 


10,748 

10,879 

54,384 

31,700 

5,958 

9,048 

11,915 

23,670 

960 

9,383 

14,226 

16,941 

7,915 

4,034 

12,503 

19,373 

8,324 

77,403 

327,730 

4,281 

11,725 

7,129 

2,719 

426 


11,018 

9,003 

55,469 

33,200 

6,234 

9,105 

11,866 

22,589 

961 

9,360 

13,820 

16,100 

7,628 

4,134 

12,464 

20,169 

7,396 

78,143 

342,220 

4,852 

11,866 

6,954 

2,650 

414 


691,350    683,374   697,615 

57,159     58,074    58,307 

748,509    741,448   755,922 


10,650 

8,283 

55,713 

32,700 

6,150 

9,275 

11,601 

22,888 

960 

9,450 

13,700 

16,300 

7,600 

4,075 

12,152 

19,362 

7,351 

78,500 

332,000 

5,000 

11,880 

6,900 

2,710 

395 


10,650 

8,283 

53,852 

32,700 

6,250 

9,535 

11,601 

22,414 

960 

9,350 

14,200 

16,200 

7,700 

4,140 

12,152 

18,700 

6,966 

78,900 

352,000 

5,300 

11,880 

7,780 

2,710 

395 


685,595   704,618 

56,940    56,940  3/ 
742,535   761,558 


1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 
published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Livestock 
Situation  circulars.  Totals  compare  to  those  in  the 

above  mentioned  circulars.   2/  Preliminary.   3/  Countries  with  no  revisions 
since  the  September  release. 
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TABLE  16 


BEEF  AND  VEAL  PRODUCTION  1/ 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS  CARCASS-WEIGHT-EQUIVALENT) 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

CANADA 

MEXICO 

UNITED  STATES 

EL  SALVADOR 

ARGENTINA 

BRAZIL 

URUGUAY 

BELGIUM/ LUXEMBOURG 

DENMARK 

FRANCE 

GERMANY,  FED.  REP. 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

NETHERLANDS 

SPAIN 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

BULGARIA 

GERMANY,  DEM.  REP. 

POLAND 

YUGOSLAVIA 

U.S.S.R. 

CHINA 

KOREA,  SOUTH 

JAPAN 

TAIWAN 

AUSTRALIA 

NEW  ZEALAND 

SUBTOTAL 

Others 

TOTAL 


1987 


1988 


1989  2/ 


Forecast 
Sept. 


1990 
March 


977 
1,205 
10,884 
20 
2,700 
2,250 
277 
327 
235 
1,912 
1,680 
484 
1,205 
535 
449 
1,088 
133 
491 
835 
317 
8,288 
792 
206 
565 
4 
1,549 
563 

39,971 

5,022 

44,993 


973 
1,754 
10,880 
23 
2,610 
2,500 
321 
323 
217 
1,780 
1,609 
459 
1,164 
506 
450 
945 
131 
470 
783 
301 
8,600 
958 
175 
569 
5 
1,533 
562 

40,601 

4,865 

45,466 


985 
2,140 
10,665 
23 
2,600 
2,400 
347 
315 
204 
1,670 
1,595 
412 
1,150 
478 
446 
990 
125 
465 
702 
290 
8,750 
1,025 
120 
540 
6 
1,485 
550 

40,478 

5,084 

45,562 


945 
1,904 
10,591 
23 
2,440 
2,500 
265 
337 
202 
1,580 
1,585 
454 
1,125 
480 
466 
965 
165 
466 
835 
280 
8,600 
1,090 
110 
565 
6 
1,545 
487 

40,011 

5,166 

45,177 


1,015 
1,904 
10,793 
23 
2,500 
2,600 

315 

320 

200 
1,670 
1,610 

458 
1,145 

460 

447 
1,000 

123 

466 

799 

280 
8,800 
1,100 

119 

545 

6 

1,562 

487 

40,747 

5,166  3/ 
45,913 


1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 
published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Livestock 
Situation  circulars.  Totals  compare  to  those  in  the 

above  mentioned  circulars.   2/  Preliminary.   3/  Countries  with  no  revisions 
since  the  September  release. 
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TABLE  17 

CATTLE  AND  BUFFALO  INVENTORIES  1/ 
(THOUSAND  HEAD  JANUARY  1)   ~ 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

CANADA 

MEXICO 

UNITED  STATES 

EL  SALVADOR 

ARGENTINA 

BRAZIL 

URUGUAY 

BELGIUM/LUXEMBOURG 

DENMARK 

FRANCE 

GERMANY,  FED.  REP. 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

NETHERLANDS 

SPAIN 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

BULGARIA 

GERMANY,  DEM.  REP. 

POLAND 

YUGOSLAVIA 

U.S.S.R. 

CHINA 

KOREA,  SOUTH 

JAPAN 

TAIWAN 

AUSTRALIA 

NEW  ZEALAND 

SUBTOTAL 

Others 
TOTAL 


1987 


1988 


1989  2/ 


Forecast 
Sept. 


1990 
March 


10,802 
33,603 
102,118 
1,024 
51,683 
97,030 
9,778 
3,146 
2,490 
22,171 
15,305 
5,626 
8,921 
4,922 
5,003 
12,476 
1,705 
5,804 
10,522 
5,030 
122,103 
91,670 
2,807 
4,694 
153 
23,540 
8,279 
662,405 


10,863 
35,378 
99,622 
1,101 
50,782 
98,335 
10,306 
3,159 
2,323 
21,052 
14,887 
5,580 
8,898 
4,546 
5,094 
11,849 
1,673 
5,721 
10,200 
4,881 
120,592 
94,650 
2,386 
4,667 
172 
23,469 
7,999 
660,185 


10,994 
34,999 
99,180 
1,162 
50,782 
98,340 
10,548 
3,184 
2,226 
19,609 
14,659 
5,637 
8,843 
4,606 
5,052 
11,902 
1,638 
5,710 
10,100 
4,759 
119,580 
97,950 
2,039 
4,682 
176 
24,200 
8,057 
660,614 


11,100 
31,931 
99,891 
1,162 
50,081 
100,300 
9,072 
3,210 
2,170 
18,761 
14,629 
5,796 
8,830 
4,550 
5,110 
12,000 
1,640 
5,720 
10,250 
4,677 
120,200 
101,380 
1,950 
4,750 
179 
25,250 
7,713 
662,302 


11,125 
31,931 
99,337 
1,204 
50,581 
100,300 
9,443 
3,250 
2,190 
18,761 
14,616 
5,796 
8,820 
4,650 
5,050 
11,950 
1,623 
5,720 
10,300 
4,639 
118,300 
101,380 
2,005 
4,770 
179 
24,900 
7,721 
660,541 


I 


375,522    365,929    369,154      372,507    372,507  3/ 
1,037,927  1,026,114  1,029,768     1,034,809  1,033,048 


-  un   u^/f  ^^  semiannual  update  ot  the  production  series  regularly 

published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Livestock 
Situation  circulars.  Totals  compare  to  those  in  the 

since  ThTiZf   ^^^^^^r'-   -'  ^'^^^^^^^^y-      3/  Countries  with  no  revisions 
since  the  September  release. 
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WORLD  COCOA  PRODUCTION 


World  cocoa  bean  production  for  1989/90  (October-September)  is  estimated  at 
2  39  million  tons,  1  percent  less  than  last  year's  revised  record  outturn  but 
1* percent  above  the  October  1989  forecast.   All  regions  are  showing  increases 
over  the  previous  season  except  Africa.  World  cocoa  production  in  1989/90  is 
estimated  21  percent  above  that  produced  5  years  ago.   This  increase  has 
taken  place  in  all  regions  of  the  world  except  South  America,  which  is  down  lA 
percent  from  the  1984/85  season.   The  most  significant  expansion  has  taken 
place  in  Asia,  where  production  has  more  than  doubled  in  5  years.  At  the 
world  level,  the  influence  of  new  cocoa  tree  plantings  continues  to  be  the 
major  reason  for  the  increased  output  during  the  last  5  years. 

In  Africa,  cocoa  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  up  27  percent  from  the 
level  of  1984/85.   In  Cote  d'lvoire,  the  world's  largest  producer,  the 
forecast  of  750,000  tons  is  down  10  percent  from  the  record  level  of  a  year 
ago  but  unchanged  from  the  October  forecast.   The  reduction  from  a  year  ago 
is  in  part,  a  result  of  the  50  percent  cut  in  the  government  producer  price 
at* the  beginning  of  the  1989/90  marketing  year.   The  1988/89  outturn  was 
revised  upward  due  to  favorable  weather  during  the  season  and  more  trees 
attaining  maximum  yielding  age.   In  Ghana,  the  forecast  for  1989/90  is  290,000 
tons,  down  4  percent  from  last  season  and  but  up  5  percent  from  the  October 
number.   The  sharp  cut  in  cocoa  prices  in  neighboring  Cote  d'lvoire  is  likely 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  incentive  for  cross-border  movement  of  cocoa  out  of 
Ghana.   In  Nigeria,  the  forecast  of  165,000  tons  is  10  percent  more  than  last 
year  and  14  percent  more  than  earlier  forecast.   Although  investment  in  new 
plantations  seems  to  be  quite  limited,  the  higher  producer  prices  between 
1986/87  and  1988/89  encouraged  farmers  to  continue  to  improve  management  of 
existing  plantations,  leading  to  steady  increases  in  production.   However, 
the  recent  fall  in  cocoa  prices  will  likely  decrease  incentives  to  invest  in 
new  plantations  and  reduce  incentives  to  hire  labor  and  buy  chemicals  to 
maintain  existing  plantations.   In  spite  of  collapsing  world  cocoa  prices, 
cocoa  producer  prices  in  Nigeria  reached  24,000  naira  (7.8  naira  =1  dollar) 
per  ton  in  early  1989,  a  level  well  above  world  prices.  The  price  fell  as  low 
as  4,000  naira  per  ton  by  the  end  1989  and  then  moved  up  to  6,000  naira  in 
January  1990. 

South  America's  1989/90  cocoa  production  is  forecast  at  520,000  tons,  up  6 
percent  from  last  year  and  2  percent  more  than  forecast  in  October.   This 
region  has  shown  a  14-percent  decrease  in  production  since  1984/85,  with  all 
major  countries  showing  decreases  except  for  Colombia  where  production  is  up 
by  43  percent.   Brazil,  the  world's  second  largest  producer,  has  reduced 
outturn  13  percent  during  the  past  5  years.   For  Brazil,  however,  the  forecast 
for  the  1989/90  crop  of  360,000  tons  is  up  8  percent  (26,000  tons)  from  last 
season  and  10,000  tons  above  the  October  forecast.   Even  though  the  outlook  is 
for  some  increase,  the  spread  of  witch's  broom  fungus  in  two  of  Bahia's  large 
cocoa  producing  areas,  Urucuca  and  Camaca,  coupled  with  lack  of  proper  grower 
control,  is  causing  serious  concern  to  farmers  in  neighboring  cocoa  areas. 
The  Bahia  main  crop  is  estimated  at  174,000  tons,  the  Temporao  at  150,000,  and 
other  production  is  estimated  at  36,000  tons.   In  Ecuador,  the  forecast  of 
78,000  tons  is  down  2  percent  from  last  year  though  unchanged  from  October. 
Ecuador's  cocoa  production  continues  to  trend  downward  in  response  to 
depressed  world  prices.   Producers  are  reportedly  taking  land  out  of  cocoa 
production  in  favor  of  more  remunerative  crops  such  as  bananas  and  soybeans. 
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The  central  America/Caribbean  cocoa  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at 
111.2  thousand  tons,  6  percent  above  a  year  ago  but  down  1  percent  from  the 
October  forecast.   Of  the  world  regions  showing  increased  cocoa  production 
during  the  last  5  years,  this  region  has  shown  the  smallest  gain  of  only  8 
percent.  Virtually  all  the  region's  increase  over  the  past  5  years  is 
accounted  for  by  the  Dominican  Republic,  up  20  percent  and  Mexico,  up  7 
percent.   In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  forecast  is  47,000  tons,  up  7  percent 
from  last  season's  revised  harvest  but  6  percent  less  than  forecast  in 
October.  The  forecast  for  the  1989/90  season  was  lowered  from  the  October 
level  as  small  producers  are  expected  to  continue  to  leave  their  crop 
unharvested  because  of  the  low  domestic  price  for  cocoa. 

Asia/Oceania  cocoa  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  to  increase  11  percent 
over  last  year,  but  the  forecast  is  down  6  percent  from  October.   The  most 
pronounced  increase  during  the  past  5  years  has  taken  place  in  this  region 
where  output  has  expanded  by  more  than  200,000  tons.   In  Malaysia,  largest' 
producer  in  this  region,  the  forecast  of  245,000  tons  is  up  9  percent  from 
last  year  but  down  11  percent  from  the  October  forecast.   Favorable  weather 
and  the  expansion  resulting  from  cocoa  trees  reaching  full  maturity  will 
enable  all  three  major  producing  areas  to  produce  more  cocoa  beans  in  1989/90 
despite  rumors  of  a  further  sharp  reduction  in  Sabah,  the  largest  producing 
area.   However,  low  cocoa  prices  have  forced  a  reduction  in  fertilizer  use 
which  has  resulted  in  smaller  bean  size.  The  financial  squeeze  has  also 
caused  cutbacks  m  labor  which  may  have  a  negative  impact  on  harvesting.   Both 
factors  are  expected  to  contribute  to  lower  potential  yields.   The  forecast 
for  Indonesia  of  75,000  tons  is  up  25  percent  from  last  year  and  unchanged 
from  October.  ^ 


'•<•:•; 


Franklin  Hokana  (202)   382-8875 
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TABLE    18 


OOCDA  BEAN  PRODUCTION,  SELECTED  ODUNmiES  1/ 
(1,000  MEmiC  TONS) 


FORECAST 


1984/85   1985/86   1986/87   1987/88   1988/89   1989/90   1989/90 


Ossta  Rica 
Oiba 

Dcxnlnlcan  Republic 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Jamaica  &  Dep 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Other  2/ 

NDEm  AND  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  AND  CARIBBEAN 


A.O 
3.0 

39.2 
2.2 
1.9 
3.8 
1.5 
2.6 

42.1 
0.2 
0.5 
1.4 
0.2 

102.6 


3.9 
2.0 

39.0 
1.7 
2.0 
3.0 
1.9 
2.4 

39.2 
0.2 
0.5 
1.3 
0.2 

97.3 


Bolivia  A15.0  380.0 

Brazil  A2.0  45.6 

Oolombia  128.0  112.0 

Etuador  10.0  lO.O 

Peru  0.1  0.1 

Surinan  10.5  11.2 

Venezuela  0.2  0.2 

90UIH  AMERICA  608.1  561.4 

Angola  0.2  0.2 

Cameroon  120.0  119.0 

CbiTDro  Islands  0.1  0.1 

Congo  1.6  1.2 

Cote  d*  Ivolre  2/  565.0  555.1 

Equatorial  Guinea  9.0  9.0 

Gabon  1.5  1-8 

Ghana  175.0  219.0 

Uberia  6.3  4.3 

Madagascar  1.8  2.0 

Nigeria  4/  170.0  130.0 

Sao  Tone  and  PrIncip  2.8  3.4 

Sierra  Leone  10.9  9.1 

Tanzania  1.5  0.7 

Ibgo  3/  7.0  12.8 

Uganda  0.3  0.2 

Zaire  4.5  5.0 

AFRICA  1.077.5  1,072.9 


Fiji 

India 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Papua  New  Guinea 

Philippines 

Solomon  Islands 

Sri  Lanka 

Vanuatu/New  Hebrides 

Western  Samoa 

ASIA  AND  OCEANIA 

WORLD 


0.2 
5.0 

32.4 

100.0 

30.8 

6.0 

1.2 

1.5 

0.6 

0.7 

178.4 


0.3 

6.0 
34.3 

130.0 
32.7 
6.5 
1.3 
1.5 
1.2 
0.8 

214.6 


3.8 
2.1 

45.2 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 
1.8 
2.6 

37.9 
0.2 
0.5 
1.6 
0.2 

102.9 


365.0 

52.0 

77.0 

10.0 
0.1 

13,9 
0.2 

520.5 
0.2 

123.0 
0.1 
1.0 

610.7 
7.0 
1.7 

228.0 
2.3 
2.9 

100.0 
2.2 
8.4 
1.4 
15.7 
0.4 
5.0 
1,110.0 


0.3 

6.0 

39.0 

167.0 
34.0 
6.6 
2.0 
1.5 
1.1 
0.5 

258.0 


3.9 
2.1 

50.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 
1.9 
2.4 

47.5 
0.2 
0.5 
1.8 
0.2 

117.5 


400.0 

53.8 

76.0 

10.0 

0.1 

12.5 

0.2 

554.9 

0.2 

133.0 

0.1 

1.2 

673.9 

8.3 

1.6 

187.0 

3.3 

2.2 

145.0 

4.5 

9.0 

1.6 

12.0 

0.2 

5.0 

1,188.1 


0.3 
6.0 

45.0 

227.0 

35.0 

7.2 

2.5 

1.5 

0.8 

0.7 

326.0 


4.1 
2.1 

44.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.5 

42.0 
0.2 
0.5 
1.4 
0.2 

105.0 


OCT. 
4.2 
2.1 

50.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.5 

43.0 
0.2 
0.5 
1.5 
0.2 

112.2 


334.0 

56.0 

80.0 

10.0 

0.1 

10.2 

0.2 

492.8 

0.2 

124.0 

0.1 

1.0 

836.4 

8.0 

1.8 

301.0 

4.0 

2.5 

150.0 

4.0 

7.6 

1.5 

10.0 

0.3 

5.0 

1,457.4 


350.0 

60.0 

78.0 

10.0 

0.1 

9.5 

0.2 

510.1 

0.2 

120.0 

0.1 

1.0 

750.0 

8.0 

1.8 

275.0 

4.0 

2.5 

140.0 

4.0 

9.0 

1.5 

12.0 

0.3 

5.0 

1,334.4 


0.3 

6.0 

60.0 

225.0 

40.0 

7.8 

2.6 

1.5 

1.0 

0.5 

344.7 


0.3 
6.0 

75.0 

275.0 

35.0 

7.0 

2.7 

1.5 

1.0 

0.5 

404.0 


MAR. 
4.2 
2.1 

47.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.5 

45.0 
0.2 
0.5 
1.5 
0.2 

111.2 


360.0 

60.0 

78.0 

10.0 

0.1 

9.5 

0.2 

520.1 

0.2 

120.0 

0.1 

1.0 

750.0 

8.0 

1.8 

290.0 

4.0 

2.5 

165.0 

4.0 

8.0 

1.5 

12.0 

0.3 

5.0 

1,373.4 


0.3 
6.0 

75.0 
245.0 

40.0 
9.0 
2.7 
1.5 
1.0 
0.5 

381.0 


1,966.6      1,946.3      1,991.4      2,186.5      2,399.9      2,360.7      2,385.7 


1/  Estimates  refer  to  an  October-September  crop  year.     2/  Includes 
Dominies,  St.  Ijjcla,  Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique.     3/    Includes  some 
cocoa  marketed  from  Ghana.    4/    Includes  cocoa  marketed  tlirou^  Benin. 
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BRAZILIAN  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION  AND  FIELD  TRIP  REPORT 

Area  planted  to  soybeans  this  year  in  Brazil  is  estimated  below  last  year's 
record  level.   Overall  weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  summer  crop 
development  in  most  major  growing  regions.   Therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
reduction  in  input  use,  yields  are  currently  expected  to  be  at  or  above  the 
5-year  average.   Brazil  is  forecast  to  achieve  production  of  20.5  million 
tons,  second  only  to  last  year's  23.0-million-ton  bumper  crop. 

BACKGROUND 

Brazilian  soybean  producers  were  faced  with  several  major  financial 
constraints  at  the  outset  of  this  year's  planting  season.   There  was  a 
shortage  of  rural  credit.   Credit  for  planting  was  available  at  high  cost  and 

here  was  a  delay  in  the  release  of  credit.   Many  farmers  received  financng 
for  the  October  through  December  planting  season  in  December  or  January.   In 
addition,  input  costs,  transportation  costs  (especially  in  the  center-west 
region),  and  taxes  (including  port  taxes,  state  taxes,  and  input  taxes) 
increased  significantly.   Farmers  responded  to  the  increased  production  costs 
by  reducing  planted  area  and  cutting  back  on  the  use  of  inputs.   In  an  attempt 
to  obtain  financing  m  time  to  plant  within  an  ideal  planting  window,  many 
producers  forward  contracted  a  percentage  of  their  1990  soybean  production 
with  co-ops  or  crushers  in  exchange  for  financing  or  in  some  cases  for  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  lime.   An  estimated  1  to  2  million  tons  of  soybeans  have  been 
placed  under  contract. 


PROJECTED  SOYBEAN  AREA,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

Brazil's  four  major  soybean  producing  states,  Parana,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Mato  Grosso,  and  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul,  account  for  approximately  75  percent  of 
total  soybean  production.  ^ 


1989/90  SOYBEAN  PROFILE  BY  STATE  1/ 


STATE 

AREA 

(1 

,000  HA) 

PARANA 

2,300 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL 

3,550 

MATO  GROSSO 

1,350 

MATO  GROSSO  DO  SUL 

1,250 

GOIAS  (INC  TOCANTINS) 

900 

SAO  PAULO 

560 

MINAS  GERAIS 

530 

SANTA  CATARINA 

415 

OTHER 

445 

YIELD 


(TONS/HA) 


PRODUCTION 


(1,000  MT) 


2,141 
1,528 
2,007 
1,904 
1,900 
1,982 
1,934 
1,349 
1,597 


4,925 
5,425 
2,710 
2,380 
1,710 
1,110 
1,025 
560 
655 


TOTAL  11,300         1,814 

1/   State  estimates  are  not  official  USDA  estimates, 
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20,500 


PROJECTED  DECLINE  IN  SOYBEAN  AREA 

Soybean  area  is  estimated  at  11.3  million  hectares,  down  7  percent  from  last 
year's  record  level  of  12.2  million  hectares.   Farmers  in  most  growing  regions 
responded  to  the  credit  problems  encountered  at  planting  by  reducing  soybean 
planted  area.   In  the  center-west  region  (Mato  Grosso,  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul,  and 
Goias),  producers  faced  additional  concerns  because  of  skyrocketing 
transportation  costs.   Virtually  all  soybeans  grown  in  the  center-west  are 
transported  to  southern  ports  by  truck. 

Also,  many  farmers  north  of  Cuiaba,  Mato  Grosso,  have  doubled  the  level  of 
cultivated  land  under  production  annually  for  the  past  several  years.   Due  to 
the  expense  of  land  clearing,  these  farmers  lacked  available  funds  at  the 
outset  of  the  season.   In  many  cases,  credit  was  delayed  until  mid-January, 
causing  farmers  to  plant  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  January. 


REGIONAL  SOYBEAN  AREA  FOR  1988/89  AND  1989/90  1/ 


1988/89 

1989/90 

VARIATION 

STATE 

AREA  (HA) 

AREA  (HA) 

i%) 

CENTER-SOUTH: 

MATO  GROSSO 

1,704 

1,350 

-   21 

MATO  GROSSO  DO  SUL 

1,298 

1,250 

-  4 

GOIAS  (INC  TOCANTINS) 

950 

900 

-  5 

SOUTH-EAST: 

SAO  PAULO 

593 

560 

-  6 

MINAS  GERAIS 

591 

530 

-  10 

SOUTH: 

PARANA 

2,402 

2,300 

-  4 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL 

3,669 

3,550 

-  3 

SANTA  CATARINA 

436 

415 

-  5 

1/  State  estimates  are  not  official  USDA  estimates. 

In  Brazil's  south  (Parana,  Santa  Cantarina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  and 
center-south  (Minas  Gerais  and  Sao  Paulo)  growing  regions,  some  producers 
opted  to  plant  corn  or  cotton  in  place  of  soybeans.  Many  producers  put  land 
into  pasture  instead  of  planting  soybeans.   In  the  remote  growing  regions  of 
northern  Mato  Grosso,  producers  left  large  land  areas  idle.   In  some  cases, 
fields  were  prepared  but  not  planted. 

1989/90  CROP  CONDITION  ASSESSMENT 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  personnel  traveled  through  major  soybean 
producing  regions  in  Mato  Grosso,  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
during  January.   Discussions  with  Government  and  private  industry  agronomists 
and  economists  revealed  the  following  information. 
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^to  GroLo  T   f  ^  -  S^y^^^"  Pl-"^-^  --  is  estimated  to  decline  4  percent  in 
Mato  Grosso  do  Sul  this  season.  The  decline  is  primarily  due  to  reductions  in 
area  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state.  North  of  Campo  GranL  soybean 
area  IS  estimated  to  decline  by  10-25  percent.  Many  producers  in  this  area 
planted  corn  or  put  soybean  land  into  pasture.   Farmers  in  this  area  also 
reported  lover  input  use  and  the  use  of  other  than  certified  seed   The  soils 
are  chemically  poor,  acidic,  and  slightly  sandy.   Farmers  achieve  desirable 
yields  through  proper  soil  maintenance  and  lime  applications.  The  large 
producers  in  this  area  are  in  relatively  stable  condition  financially  but 
still  contend  with  high  freight  costs.  ^^<^^J.y   puc 

^VJ'^  aT^V""   ^°^S'°"  °^  '^^  ^'^'^'  "^^^  P°"^^  Po^^'  farmers  have  been  less 
impacted  by  financial  constraints.   Farmers  in  this  region  experienced  credi? 
problems  at  the  outset  of  the  season  but  are  generally  more  secure 
financially   They  produce  a  winter  grain  crop  and  can  sell  soybeans  across 

HL''1"t  ?,•  '"^"'^:  ^'"^  ""'"  ^""^^   ^°  ^"^^^i"  Pl^"^-<i  -ea  anSplanr'n 
time.   Fertilizer  applications  were  reduced,  however,  soils  in  this  region  are 
naturally  fertile  and  have  been  well  maintained  and  Overall  weather  conH??inn! 
have  been  favorable  so  far  this  season.  Therefore,  yields  are  not  expeced  to 
™!'h'"'%k  ^^«"ifi^^"^  d^^line  this  year.  There  is  some  concern,  however 
regarding  the  long-range  effects  of  having  applied  reduced  levels  if       ' 

MATO  GROSSO  -  Conditions  in  Mato  Grosso  vary  within  the  state.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  state  (near  Rondonopolis) ,  planting  was  delaved  fir^t 
because  of  credit  problems,  then  later  due  to  dry  conditions   Very  lU tie 
previously  planted  soybean  area  was  left  unplanted.  Area  reductions  are 
estimated  between  3-5  percent  for  the  southern  growing  region   Yields  in  th. 
jouth  are  expected  to  be  lower  as  well.  Due  to^ate  financing,  farmers 

L'^Mlant??-::?  '^'^'^    ''''''''^''   ^^^^^^^^-'  ^^->  ^-^  -'not  in^'^L 

lorth  of  Cuiaba,  seasonal  rains  started  in  October,  but  farmers  lacked  thP 

ielavL^nr'?'"'"  '?  ''"""''  P'""^'"«-  ^^^-^i-  ^--  in  D^cLb^r  fur  hL 
elayed  planting.   Farmers  in  this  area  were  still  planting  in  late  Januarv 
lorthern  farmers  are  especially  vulnerable  to  financing  reft  Actions  because 
hey  expand  into  new  land  each  year  and  lack  capital.  Reductions  ?n  the 
pplication  of  fertilizers  and  selective  herbicides  were  common.  Irea 
eductions  in  this  region  are  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  20  to  30  percent  In 
ITr   5^^^f '  ^^^""^^  ^ho  rented  land  for  soybean  production  last  year  SiS^ot 
en  land  this  year.  Numerous  fields  previously  planted  with  soybeans  were 
eft  Idle.  Rice  production  is  reportedly  on  the  decline,  as  farmers  increase 
e^  Undsf  '°'  ""  '"'"''''  "''^'  "^^  ""'''''   ^"^^^^  for'direct  planting  to 

10  GRANDE  DO  SUL  -  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil's  southernmost  state,  accounts 
Dr  more  soybean  area  than  any  other  state.  However,  this  region  has  some  of 

e  M^h   '7^T  ^'"^^"-   '"'^'""^^  ^°  "°^  f^^^  ^he  problems  LsociaLd  with 
be  high  costs  of  transporting  their  crop  to  market.   In  addition   the  smaller 
arms  of  the  south  qualify  for  lower  interest  rates  on  loans  han' their  large 
arm-owning  counterparts  in  the  center-west.  However,  financing  for  his 

^  llZlnli^l'^r'   ^?.^^^%^^^^  -"^h-"  f— s  experienced  th^'Le 
\t7tL       ?  ^   f*  An  estimated  5  to  10  percent  of  the  soybean  crop  was 
Lanted  outside  of  the  ideal  planting  window. 
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conditions  were  d.y  early  in  the  season  f^.T^llUT^'lt^.tlZl^'^u 
yields.  Favorable  "^-  -""^-^  "he  oybean  «op  was  in  the  flowering  to 
As  of  the  last  week  of  January,  '''«j=°>^™"„.  „^  reductions  in  soybean  area 
pod-filling  stages   Many  ««"•"=  "f^^'^^^^.^'^^/.ted  reduced  applications  of 
and  both  farmers  -f'^^^'^nef  However  favorable  weather  coSld  lead  to 
^:^^agr:r;boi:!;v:fagnields"n  spite  of' the  decrease  in  input  use. 

SOYBEAN  OUTLOOK 

The  agricultural  potential  (in  te„s  of  a,      a^^gro^ 

Brazil  seems  limitless.  The  *^^^°^^^^;''^"'  ;^  farmers  responded  to  the  credit 

---n;  e=  ^^^:B^^B^  --rf^^-tnru^s!- 
rd;:;iirn:!:r™:rrer\^":r::tS„d°f:ri:rJrs  z ....  costs  at 

planting. 

Host  producers  expect  President-elect  ^"-"""^^.^f ^^jt^eTa^^er'thlf  lonth.' 

iiihLra -arjLrbereerra^diro  L^:^^ 

bit-h-  fn^cafefthaf  ;Sdr::slnrr?:sre  of  ^ar^dl^iU  be  a 
priority  with  his  administration. 

in  providing  access  from  primary  growing  '^^g^^"^^^  ^^^.  f  "'^.^..^est  has 
•  Ku^   eonth   The  Dhvsical  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  center  west  ims. 

1,700  kilometer  rail  system  linking  Cuiaba,  Mato  Grosso  to  tne  ea 
referred  to  as  the  "soybean  railroad." 


Brenda  Pressnall  (202)  475-5139 
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Table  19.    Brazilian  Oilseeds  and  Grains 


1979/80    1980/81     1981/82    1982/83    1983/84    1984/85    1985/86    1986^7    1987/88    19 

ema  i989^ 

12.170              11.300 

2.227               2,350 

89                    M 

12                      4 

1  1 

12,900              12,800 

5.300                4,600 

3,450                 3,300 

230                    230 

119                   135 

104                  120 

2  3 

2,367                2,350 

AREA  HARVESTED  (1.000  hectares) 

8,774                 8.501                 8,202                8,136                9.421 

1980               2.015               2,080               2.113               1.975 

320                   235                  235                  210                   150 

20                     20                     39                      5                      3 

_                      3                     15                       1                       1 

11,621               12,810               13.382               11.050               12,700 
6  469                6.100                 5.963                5,100                5.350 
3.832                 3,062                 1.922                 2,828                 1.900 
74                      92                    109                    130                    150 
77                      77                      90                      94                    100 
74                      74                      96                    167                    121 
12                      12                      24                        5                        4 

1975                 2,015                2.070                2.113                1.960 

10.153               9,450               9,270              10.524 

2  420               2.17S               2.165               2,553 

190                   181                   142                   102 

3  3                      3                      4 

1111 

12.000              12.500              13.500              13.180 
4,760               5.585               5.980               5.961 

1  750                2.800                3.900                 3.475 
160                   199                  245                   196 
120                   142                   130                   140 

73                  110                   103                   102 

4  13                      5                      3 

2  420               2,290               2,165               2.156 

Soybean 
Cottonseed  1/ 
Peanut 

Suntlowerseed 
Rapeseed 

Corn 

Rice.  Milled 

Wheat 

Sorghum 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

PRODUCTION  (1,000  metric  tons) 

15.156               15.200              12.835              14.750              15.541 
1057                1.133               1.164               1.198                  995 
545                  310                  305                  250                  220 
13                      17                      16                      18                      21 
_                      _                      10                        9                      10 
23                     23                    27                      4                      3 
_                        3                      12                         1                         1 

20,214              22,555              22,932               19.500              21.000 

9  638                 8  638                9.155                7.800                9.000 

2879                 2.676                2.217                 1,849                2.100 

182                    212                    204                    240                    300 

75  85                    110                      99                    125 

76  76                      98                      61                     102 
10                      10                      24                        4                        4 

579                    622                    645                    650                    556 

18  278               14.100               17.300               18,021 

1758                 1.405                 1.085                 1.550 

337                  216                  195                   170 

22                    24                    24                     25 

11                     12                     12                     12 

3                      3                      3                      6 

1111 

22  000             21.000             26.500             24,790 

9  000                9.816              10,578               11,800 

l'.900               4.300               5.600               6.100 

260                  370                  461                   296 

78                  171                   185                   195 

130                    157                    134                    176 

3                     13                      5                      4 

963                  830                  655                  765 

23.000 

1,195 

156 

54 

14 

13 

1 

26,050 

11,000 

5.800 

420 

124 

133 

2 

735 

20.500 

1.450 

130 

70 

18 

5 

1 

24,500 

9,400 

5.500 

415 

265 

165 

4 

762 

Soybean 

Cottonseed 

Peanut 

Oil.  Palm 

Palm  Kernel 

Suntlowerseed 

Rapeseed 

Corn 

Rice,  Milled 

Wheat 

Sorghum 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

YIFI D  (metric  tons  oer  hectare) 

1.73                   1.79                   1.56                   1.81                   1.65 
1.70                  1.32                  1.30                  1.19                 1.47 
1.15                   1.15                   0.69                   0.80                     .00 
_                   100                   0.80                   1.00                   1.00 
0.53                 0.56                 0.56                 0.57                 0.50 

1.01                  1.15                  1.15                 0.59                 1.03 
1.49                  1.42                  1.54                  1.53                 1.68 
174                  1.76                  1.71                  1.76                 165 
2  46                   2.30                   1.87                   1.85                   2.00 
0  75                   0.87                   1.15                   0.65                   111 
0  83                   0.83                   1.00                   0.80                   100 
0.99                   0.99                   109                   0.65                   102 

0  29                   0.31                   0.31                   0.31                   0.28 

1.80                 1.49                 1.87                  1.71 
1.77                 1.34                  1.37                  1.67 
1.00                 1.00                  1.00                  1.50 
1.00                 1.00                  1.00                  1.00 
0.73                 0.65                 0.50                 0.61 

1.07  1.55                 1.80                  1.91 
1.89                 1.76                 1.77                  1-98 
1.83                 1.68                  1.96                  1.88 
1.63                 1.86                  1.88                  1.51 
1.09                 1.54                  1.44                  1.76 
0  75                 1.00                  1.00                  1.33 

1.08  1.11                  103                  1.26 

0.40                 0.36                 0,30                 0.35 

1.89 
1.75 
1.08 
1.00 
0.54 

1.19 
2.08 
2.02 
1.83 
1.68 
1.00 
1.12 

0.31 

1.81 
1.46 
1.25 
1.00 
0.62 

2.21 
2.04 
1.91 
1.80 
1.67 
1.33 
1.22 

0.32 

Soybean 

Peanut 

Suntlowerseed 

Rapeseed 

Cottonseed 

Barley 

Rice.  Milled 

Corn 

Sorghum 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

1/  Cotton  and  cottonseed  area  are  no 
the  previous  northeast  crop  (harve 

March  1990 

compariable.  Cotton  area  reflects  the  current  center-south  crop  (harvested  from  April  '•''°"0'\J"'>^ '"IJ^^^XeMme  year 
sted  Irom  July  through  December).  Cottonseed  area  is  derived  using  the  center-south  and  northeast  crop  lof  the  same  year. 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68.89A438 


1  hectare       =  2.471044  acres 
1  kilogram      =  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 

WHEAT;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record  534.9  million 
metric  tons,  down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  up  7 
percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include 
the  following: 


BC-12 


o   Turkey 


Production  is  estimated  at  78.6  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month  but  up  5  percent  from  last  year. 
A  lower  yield  is  estimated  for  Denmark. 

Production  is  estimated  at  11.5  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  23  percent  from  last  year.  This 
change  is  due  to  a  lower  estimated  yield. 


COARSE  GRAINS:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  797.9  million 
tons,  down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  up  10 
percent  from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the 
following: 


South  Africa 


Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  8.8  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  32  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase 
reflects  a  higher  estimated  yield  for  the  corn 
crop. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.8  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  2  percent  from  last  year.  The  decrease 
is  attributed  to  a  decline  in  estimated  sorghum 
area  and  yield  owing  to  extreme  drought  in 
central  Queensland. 


Mexico 


Production  is  estimated  at  14.3  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  4  percent  from  last  year.   Sorghum  and 
corn  estimates  were  lowered  due  to  a  reduction 
in  estimated  harvested  area.   Frost  in  the 
northeast  growing  regions  and  low  reservoir 
levels  in  the  irrigated  regions  contributed  to 
the  area  reduction. 


Nev  Zealand 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.5  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  27  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  14  percent  from  last  year.   The 
decline  reflects  lower  estimated  area  and 
yields  for  all  coarse  grains  due  to  severe 
drought. 


RICE  (MILLED-BASIS):   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
340.0  million  tons,  down  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  3  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is 
projected  at  a  record  335.0  million  tons.   Important  changes  from  last  month 
include  the  following: 


Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.3  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  16  percent  from  last  year.   Lower 
estimated  harvested  area  was  the  major  factor 
in  the  reduction.   Untimely  rains  and  credit 
difficulties  contributed  to  the  area  reduction. 

OILSEEDS:   Total  world  oilseeds  production  for  1989/90  is  pegged  at  a  record 
213  3  million  tons.   This  month's  forecast  is  down  0.2  million  tons  from  last 
month,  but  up  by  10.8  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year's  output.   U.S. 
production  is  estimated  at  59.4  million  tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month 
but  up  18  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  forecast  to  be  a 
record  153.9  million  tons,  down  0.2  million  tons  from  last  month  but  up  1.7 
million  or  1  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
107.1  million  tons,  down  0.1  million  from  last  month  but  up  12.0 
million  or  13  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last 
month  include  the  following: 


Brazil 


o   Paraguay 


Production  is  estimated  at  20.0  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  13  percent  from  last  year.  The 
reduction  is  based  on  lower  estimated  yields 
which  are  a  result  of  dry  weather  in  several 
major  growing  regions  (especially  in  the  state 
of  Parana). 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  29  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  12  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
based  on  government  and  industry  data  which 
indicate  soybean  area  expanding  to  an  estimated 
0.9  million  hectares. 

Cottonseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  31.1  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  1.1  million  or  3  percent 
from  last  year. 

Peanuts:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  22.1  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  1.3  million  or  6  percent 
from  last  year's  record  crop. 


*   Sunfloverseed;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  a  record 
21.7  million  tons,  down  0.1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  but 
up  1.4  million  or  7  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from 
last  month  include: 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.9  million  tons,  down 
0.1  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  but  up 
26  percent  from  last  year.  The  reduction  is 
based  on  decreased  yields  due  to  hot,  dry 
weather,  particularly  in  the  principal  growing 
regions  in  the  North. 


Rapeseed ;   World  production  for  1989/90,  estimated  at  21.6  million 
tons,  is  the  third  largest  on  record.  The  estimate  is  up  slightly 
from  last  month  but  down  1.0  million  or  4  percent  from  last  year. 
Important  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o   Poland  Production  is  estimated  at  1.6  million  tons,  up 

0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month. 
Production  is  adjusted  upward  due  to  revised 
harvested  area  and  yield  estimates. 

*  Flaxseed ;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  1.9  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.3  million  or  19  percent 
from  last  year. 

*  Copra:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.6  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  but  up  0.1  million  or  3  percent 
from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Kernels:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  a  record 
3.2  million  tons,  up  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up  0.3  million  or 
10  percent  from  last  year.  A  significant  change  from  last  month 

is: 


o   Malaysia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons,  up 
70,000  tons  or  4  percent  from  last  month. 
Production  is  forecast  to  climb  as  a  result  of 
additional  harvested  area. 


*   Palm  Oil:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  a  record  10.4 
million  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up  1.0 
million  or  10  percent  from  last  year.  A  significant  change  from 
last  month  is: 


o   Malaysia 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.15  million  tons, 
up  0.25  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  9  percent  from  last  year.   Favorable 
yields  during  the  October-December  period  along 
with  a  rise  in  bearing  trees  account  for  the 
larger  than  normal  production  gain. 


^' 


COTTON:   World  cotton  production  in  1989/90  is  estimated  at  79.8  million 
bales,  down  0.3  million  from  last  month  and  down  4.7  million  bales  or  6 
percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  67.6  million 
bales,  down  0.2  million  from  last  month  and  2.0  percent  below  the  1988/89 
estimate.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  12.2  million  bales,  down  slightly 
from  last  month.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the  following: 


o   Australia 


o   Brazil 


o   Paraguay 


o  Egypt 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  1.4  million 
bales,  down  0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last 
month  but  up  7  percent  from  last  year.   Hail 
storms  in  New  South  Wales  and  low  irrigation 
water  allocations  in  Gwydir — one  of  the  major 
cotton  growing  areas — are  blamed  for  lower 
yield  prospects.  The  harvest  is  about  half 
complete  at  this  time. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.2  million  bales, 
down  0.3  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  5  percent  from  last  year.  Decreased 
yields  contributed  to  the  reduction  from  last 
month.  Excessive  rains  in  the  important 
growing  regions  of  the  Center  South,  as  well  as 
boll  weevil  infestations  in  the  northeastern 
region  contributed  to  the  lower  yield  estimate. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  1.2  million 
bales,  up  0.1  million  or  9  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  30  percent  from  last  year. 
Favorable  weather  during  the  growing  season  and 
plentiful  labor  for  the  harvest,  now  well 
underway,  are  resulting  in  record  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month 
but  down  7  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  based  on  higher  area  and  yield  than 
projected  last  month. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

CCXJNIHY/REGION 

1987/88 

Prel. 
1988/89 

Proj. 
1989/90 

Prel. 
1987/881988/89 

1989/90  Proj. 
Mar.       Apr. 

1987/88 

Prel. 
1988/89 

1989/90  Proj. 
Mar.        fitpr. 

— Million  Hectares — 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

~ 

/Vorld 

219.9 

218.0 

225.8 

2.28 

2.30 

2.37 

2.37 

501.7 

500.9 

535.2 

534.9 

Jnited  States 

22.6 

21.5 

25.2 

2.53 

2.29 

2.20 

2.20 

57.4 

49.3 

55.4 

55.4 

rolal  Foreign 

197.2 

196.5 

200.6 

2.25 

2.30 

2.39 

2.39 

444.4 

451.5 

479.8 

479.5 

\Aa\.  Foreign  Exporters 

43.2 

42.1 

44.2 

2.74 

2.69 

2.88 

2.88 

118.6 

113.1 

127.6 

127.3 

Argentina 

4.8 

4.7 

5.5 

1.84 

1.79 

1.87 

1.86 

8.8 

8.4 

10.2 

10.2 

Australia 

9.1 

8.9 

8.9 

1.36 

1.58 

1.59 

1.59 

12.4 

14.1 

14.2 

14.2 

Canada 

13.5 

13.0 

13.6 

1.93 

1.23 

1.79 

1.79 

26.0 

16.0 

24.4 

24.4 

EC-12 

15.9 

15.5 

16.2 

4.50 

4.81 

4.86 

4.84 

71.4 

74.7 

78.8 

78.6 

»^ajor  Importers 

95.4 

95.9 

97.1 

2.34 

2.39 

2.46 

2.46 

223.6 

229.3 

238.9 

239.1 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

1.76 

1.68 

1.67 

1.67 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.5 

China 

28.8 

28.8 

29.8 

2.98 

2.97 

3.05 

3.05 

85.8 

85.4 

91.0 

91.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.5 

10.7 

10.7 

3.79 

4.17 

3.96 

3.96 

39.9 

44.8 

42.3 

42.3 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

4.23 

4.76 

4.76 

5.05 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.2 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 

5.1 

4.0 

4.9 

1.01 

1.26 

1.13 

1.13 

5.2 

5.0 

5.6 

5.6 

Japan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.19 

3.62 

3.47 

3.47 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR 

46.7 

48.1 

47.5 

1.78 

1.76 

1.91 

1.91 

83.3 

84.4 

90.5 

90.5 

Dther  Foreign 

58.6 

58.5 

59.3 

1.75 

1.86 

1.92 

1.91 

102.2 

109.1 

113.3 

113.1 

India 

23.1 

23.1 

24.1 

1.92 

2.00 

2.24 

2.24 

44.3 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

Iran 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

0.98 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

6.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

Mexico 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

4.11 

4.00 

4.11 

4.11 

3.7 

3.2 

3.9 

3.9 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

4.24 

5.01 

5.03 

5.06 

4.0 

3.9 

4.3 

4.3 

Pakistan 

7.7 

7.3 

7.7 

1.56 

1.73 

1.92 

1.87 

12.0 

12.7 

14.4 

14.4 

South  Africa 

1.7 

2.0 

1.8 

1.81 

1.78 

1.09 

1.19 

3.1 

3.5 

2.0 

2.2 

Turkey 

8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

1.49 

1.71 

1.38 

1.32 

13.0 

15.0 

12.0 

11.5 

Others 

9.4 

9.6 

8.8 

1.72 

1.87 

1.81 

1.82 

16.1 

17.9 

15.9 

16.0 

1/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
April  1990 


Production  Estimates  arid  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


C0UNTRY/RB3I0N 


TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 
South  Africa 
Thailand 

Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 
EC- 12 

Other  W.  Europe 
Mexico 
USSR 
Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Brazil 
China 
India 
Indonesia 
Nigeria 
Philippines 
Turkey 
Others 

BARLEY 


AREA 


Prel.       Pro]. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Australia 

Canada 

China 

Eastern  Europe 

EC- 12 

Other  W.  Europe 

Turkey 

USSR 

Others 


-Million  Hectares— 


323.6       324.5 


35.4 

288.2 

23.5 
4.4 
4.6 
8.0 
4.6 
2.0 

107.8 

17.9 

19.0 

3.1 

7.8 

59.5 

0.5 

156.9 

13.6 

28.7 

36.6 

2.7 

9.4 

3.7 

4.3 

57.9 


79.6 
4.0 


2.4 
5.0 

3.4 

4.3 

12.2 

1.6 

3.2 

30.7 

12.8 


32.8 


20.8 
2.9 
4.4 
7.1 
4.6 
1.8 

106.5 

18.3 

19.2 

3.2 

7.5 

57.8 

0.5 

164.5 

13.4 

27.3 

39.1 

2.9 

10.1 

3.8 

4.4 

63.6 


76.4 
3.1 


75.6         73.4 


2.2 
4.2 
2.7 

4.4 

12.2 

1.7 

3.3 

29.7 

12.9 


323.1 
37.1 


291.7       286.0 


"fffJVfJ'ft}M)i 


YIELD 


Prel. 
1987/881988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Mar.       Apr. 


21.5 
3.1 
4.2 
8.3 
4.3 
1.6 

104.1 

18.5 

18.6 

3.1 

7.6 

55.9 

0.4 

160.4 

13.3 

27.9 

38.6 

2.6 

9.9 

3.6 

4.4 

60.0 


73.6 

3.4 

70.2 

2.3 

4.7 

2.8 

4.6 

11.8 

1.5 

3.4 

27.5 

11.7 


—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
2.45  2.25  2.47  2.47 
6.12        4.56        5.97        5.97 


2.00 

2.41 
2.99 
1.55 
3.21 
1.73 
1.50 

2.65 
3.50 
4.34 
3.50 
1.87 
1.91 
3.14 

1.48 
1.87 
3.33 
0.65 
1.79 
0.72 
1.18 
2.15 
1.08 


2.27 

2.82 

2.24 

1.46 
2.79 
1.78 
3.79 
3.84 
3.13 
1.88 
1.91 
1.02 


1.98        2.02        2.02 


2.46 
2.49 
1.52 
2.7e 
2.86 
2.50 

2.55 
3.24 
4.60 
3.52 
1.85 
1.69 
3.39 

1.56 
2.00 
3.46 
0.81 
1.82 
0.84 
1.21 
2.29 
1.18 


2.18 

2.04 

2.18 

1.47 
2.46 
2.31 
3.72 
4.14 
3.27 
2.12 
1.50 
1.28 


2.41 
2.78 

1.71 
2.83 
1.93 
2.70 

2.72 
3.60 
4.37 
3.97 
1.88 
1.91 
3.35 

1.51 
1.91 
3.27 
0.81 
1.85 
0.83 
1.21 
1.78 
1.14 


2.30 

2.61 

2.28 

1.77 
2.48 
2.09 
4.00 
3.90 
3.74 
1.56 
1.80 
1.20 


PRODUCTION 


Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Mar.        Apr. 


2.42 
2.75 
1.64 
2.83 
2.04 
2.70 

2.72 
3.60 
4.39 
3.99 
1.88 
1.91 
3.34 

1.50 
1.91 
3.27 
0.81 
1.85 
0.83 
1.21 
1.68 
1.14 


2.29 

2.61 

2.28 

1.77 
2.48 
2.09 
4.00 
3.91 
3.76 
1.46 
1.80 
1.19 


— Million  Metric  Tons — 
792.1        728.6       798.2       797.9 

217.0  149.7       221.4       221.4 

575.1  578.9       576.7       576.4 


56.6 

13.1 

7.2 

25.5 

7.9 

2.9 


3.5 
14.0 

6.0 
16.3 
46.8 

5.2 

6.0 
58.4 
13.0 


51.1 

7.3 

6.7 

19.7 

13.0 

4.5 


51.9 
8.6 
7.1 

23.5 
8.3 
4.3 


3.3 
10.2 

6.3 
16.3 
50.3 

5.6 

7.0 
44.5 
16.6 


52.0 
8.6 
6.8 

23.5 
8.8 
4.3 


285.7 

271.7 

283.2 

283.2 

62.8 

59.5 

66.5 

66.5 

82.4 

88.1 

81.5 

81.5 

10.8 

11.3 

12.3 

12.4 

14.5 

13.8 

14.5 

14.3 

113.7 

97.5 

107.0 

107.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

232.8 

256.1 

241.6 

241.2 

25.5 

26.7 

25.3 

25.3 

95.8 

94.3 

91.3 

91.3 

23.8 

31.7 

31.2 

31.2 

4.8 

5.2 

4.8 

4.8 

6.8 

8.5 

8.2 

8.2 

4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

9.2 

10.0 

7.6 

7.4 

62.6 

75.1 

68.8 

68.6 

180.5       166.4       168.9       168.8 

11.4  6.3  8.8  8.8 

169.2       160.1       160.1       160.0 


4.1 

4.1 

11.7 

11.7 

5.7 

5.7 

18.4 

18.4 

46.0 

46.1 

5.7 

5.7 

5.0 

4.9 

49.5 

49.5 

14.1 

13.9 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
April  1990 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Pro]. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989^  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/881988/89 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Mar. 

Apr. 

CORN 

— Million  Hectares — 
125.4       124.8       126.9 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
3.57        3.20        3.61        3.62 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
447.9       399.4       458.5 

459.2 

World 

United  States 

24.1 

23.6 

26.2 

7.52 

5.31 

7.29 

7.29 

181.1 

125.2 

191.2 

191.2 

Total  Foreign 

101.3 

101.2 

100.6 

2.63 

2.71 

2.65 

2.66 

266.8 

274.2 

267.3 

268.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

8.0 

7.1 

6.6 

2.35 

3.05 

2.58 

2.65 

18.8 

21.6 

17.0 

17.5 

Argentina 

2.6 

1.7 

1.7 

3.46 

2.94 

3.24 

3.24 

9.0 

5.0 

5.5 

5.5 

South  Africa 

3.7 

3.8 

3.5 

1.93 

3.28 

2.14 

2.29 

7.1 

12.4 

7.5 

8.0 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.56 

2.63 

2.86 

2.86 

2.7 

4.2 

4.0 

4.0                     \. 

Major  Importers 

22.0 

22.3 

22.0 

3.73 

3.73 

3.83 

3.85 

82.1 

83.0 

84.4 

84.5                     S 
29.8                     S 

Eastern  Europe 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

3.94 

3.50 

4.03 

4.03 

29.2 

26.0 

29.8 

EC- 12 

3.7 

4.1 

3.8 

6.99 

7.00 

6.85 

6.88 

25.9 

28.5 

26.3 

26.4                     ^ 
1.9                     \ 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.00 

8.55 

8.77 

8.77 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

Mexico 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

1.65 

1.68 

1.67 

1.68 

9.9 

10.1 

10.0 

9-9                    S 

USSR 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

3.24 

3.62 

3.56 

3.56 

14.8 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0                    B 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.17 

4.15 

4.17 

4.17 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5                    S 

Other  Foreign 

71.2 

71.9 

72.1 

2.33 

2.36 

2.30 

2.30 

165.9 

169.6 

165.9 

166.0                     " 

Brazil 

13.2 

12.9 

12.8 

1.88 

2.02 

1.91 

1.91 

24.8 

26.1 

24.5 

24.5                     I 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

7.02 

5.47 

6.31 

6.31 

7.0 

5.4 

6.4 

6.4 

China 

20.2 

19.7 

20.3 

3.92 

3.93 

3.72 

3.72 

79.2 

77.4 

75.5 

75.5                      S 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

4.97 

5.20 

5.33 

5.37 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5                      . 

India 

5.6 

5.9 

6.0 

1.03 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

5.7 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0                      B 

Indonesia 

2.7 

2.9 

2.6 

1.79 

1.82 

1.85 

1.85 

4.8 

5.2 

4.8 

4.8                     * 

Philippines 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

1.18 

1.21 

1.21 

1.21 

4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4                      s 

Zimbabwe 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.80 

1.56 

1.63 

1.63 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0             : 

Others 

22.8 

23.7 

23.7 

1.48 

1.54 

1.51 

1.51 

33.7 

36.5 

35.9 

35.9 

SORGHUM 

42.2 

42.8 

43.2 

1.33 

1.29 

1.30 

1.29 

56.1 

55.4 

56.4 

55.8 

World 

United  States 

4.3 

3.7 

4.5 

4.36 

4.00 

3.48 

3.48 

18.6 

14.6 

15.7 

15.7 

Total  Foreign 

38.0 

39.1 

38.7 

0.99 

1.04 

1.05 

1.04 

37.6 

40.7 

40.7 

40.1 

Argentina 

1.0 

0.6 

0.7 

3.00 

2.33 

3.00 

2.86 

3.0 

1.4 

2.1 

2.0 

Australia 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

2.19 

1.65 

2.00 

1.42 

1.7 

1.2 

1.2 

0.8 

China 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

2.91 

3.14 

2.94 

2.94 

5.4 

5.6 

5.4 

5.4 

India 

16.0 

14.8 

15.5 

0.59 

0.71 

0.74 

0.74 

9.5 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

1.4 

1.1 

1.3 

2.91 

2.83 

2.94 

2.92 

4.0 

3.1 

3.9 

3.8 

Nigeria 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

0.67 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

South  Africa 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.52 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

3.0 

5.3 

4.1 

0.43 

0.83 

0.61 

0.61 

1.3 

4.4 

2.5 

2.5 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.03 

1.39 

1.49 

1.49 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Others 

9.1 

9.9 

9.8 

0.99 

1.04 

1.00 

1.00 

9.1 

10.3 

9.9 

9.9 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
April  1990 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  ■ 

1987/881988/89 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Mar. 

Apr. 

OATS 

—Million  Hectares— 
23.6         22.1          22.6 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

1.84        1.70        1.84        1.84 

— Million  Metric  Tons— 
43.3         37.6         41.6 

41.6 

World 

United  States 

2.8 

2.2 

2.8 

1.95 

1.41 

1.95 

1.95 

5.4 

3.2 

5.4 

5.4 

Total  Foreign 

20.8 

19.9 

19.8 

1.82 

1.73 

1.82 

1.83 

37.9 

34.4 

36.2 

36.2 

USSR 

11.8 

10.9 

10.6 

1.57 

1.40 

1.56 

1.56 

18.5 

15.3 

16.5 

16.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 

3.5 
0.5 

3.5 
0.4 

3.7 
0.4 

1.96 
1.30 

1.94 
1.27 

1.96 
1.39 

1.97 
1.44 

6.8 
0.7 

6.8 
0.5 

7.3 
0.6 

7.3 
0.6 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.32 

1.49 

1.44 

1.44 

1.7 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

Canada 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

2.37 

2.18 

2.08 

2.08 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.63 

3.14 

3.56 

3.56 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 
China 

5.5 
0.6 

5.4 
0.6 

5.5 
0.6 

2.27 
1.10 

2.28 
1.19 

2.25 
1.15 

2.25 
1.15 

12.5 
0.6 

12.4 
0.7 

12.4 
0.6 

12.4 
0.6 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2.79 

2.63 

2.67 

2.67 

4.0 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.28 

3.43 

3.33 

3.33 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Poland 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

2.84 

2.62 

2.70 

2.70 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

1      wlwil  *\A 

EC- 12 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

3.02 

3.10 

2.74 

2.74 

5.3 

5.5 

4.8 

4.8 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.91 

3.77 

3.90 

3.78 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1      1  lAI  l\*  V^ 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4.30 

4.23 

3.78 

3.78 

2.4 

2.4 

1.9 

1.9 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

2.21 

3.14 

3.24 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

1.4 

Norway 
Others 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.87 

2.98 

3.68 

3.68 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.06 

1.09 

1.11 

1.08 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

RYE 

World 

15.6 

15.9 

16.7 

2.12 

2.08 

2.29 

2.29 

33.0 

33.0 

38.2 

38.2 

United  States 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.82 

1.55 

1.76 

1.76 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Foreign 

15.3 

15.6 

16.5 

2.13 

2.08 

2.30 

2.29 

32.5 

32.6 

37.9 

37.9 

USSR 

9.7 

10.1 

10.6 

1.86 

1.83 

2.03 

2.03 

18.1 

18.5 

21.5 

21.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 
Canada 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

1.58 

1.04 

1.72 

1.72 

0.5 

0.3 

0.8 

0.8 

Other  Foreign 
Eastern  Europe 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

2.72 

2.58 

2.85 

2.85 

10.0 

10.0 

11.1 

11.1 
2.1 

East  Germany 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

3.49 

2.94 

3.34 

3.34 

2.3 

1.8 

2.1 

Poland 

2.6 

2.9 

2.9 

2.57 

2.51 

2.80 

2.80 

6.8 

7.2 

8.1 

8.1 

Czechoslovakia 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

3.49 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC- 12 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

2.93 

3.05 

3.30 

3.29 

3.0 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

Denmark 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.77 

4.52 

4.83 

4.80 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

West  Germany 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.89 

4.19 

4.69 

4.69 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 
1.3 

Others 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

1.77 

2.06 

2.30 

2.14 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1/ Total  of  barley,  corn,  so 

rghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown 

below  pi 

us  millet  and  mixed  grain 

2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Kor( 

ja,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Mar. 

Apr. 

—Million  Hectares— 

-—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- 

— 

— Million  Metric  Tons— 

- 

SOYBEANS 

54.02 

55.69 

57.36 

1.92 

1.71 

1.88 

1.87 

103.67 

95.16 

107.28 

107.13 

World 

United  States 

23.14 

23.22 

24.03 

2.28 

1.82 

2.18 

2.18 

52.75 

42.15 

52.44 

52.44 

Total  Foreign 

30.88 

32.47 

33.33 

1.65 

1.63 

1.66 

1.64 

50.93 

53.00 

54.84 

54.69 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Brazil 

14.78 
4.26 

16.17 
4.00 

16.30 
5.00 

1.88 
2.28 

1.82 
1.60 

1.90 
2.10 

1.87 
2.10 

27.72 
9.70 

29.40 
6.40 

31.00 
10.50 

30.50 
10.50 

10.52 

12.17 

11.30 

1.71 

1.89 

1.81 

1.77 

18.02 

23.00 

20.50 

20.00 

Other  Foreign 

16.10 

16.30 

17.03 

1.44 

1.45 

1.42 

1.42 

23.21 

23.60 

23.84 

24.19 

Canada 

0.46 

0.53 

0.54 

2.75 

2.16 

2.26 

2.26 

1.27 

1.15 

1.22 

1.22 

China 

8.41 

8.12 

8.00 

1.48 

1.43 

1.35 

1.35 

12.47 

11.65 

10.80 

10.80 

Eastern  Europe 

0.53 

0.56 

0.54 

1.31 

1.20 

1.44 

1.44 

0.69 

0.67 

0.78 

0.78 

EC-12 

0.56 

0.52 

0.61 

3.16 

3.21 

2.91 

2.91 

1.78 

1.66 

1.78 

1.78 

India 

1.54 

1.66 

1.90 

0.58 

0.91 

0.89 

0.89 

0.90 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

Indonesia 

0.95 

1.18 

1.00 

1.00 

1.02 

1.05 

1.05 

0.95 

1.20 

1.05 

1.05 

Paraguay 

0.62 

0.85 

0.98 

1.79 

1.90 

1.84 

1.84 

1.10 

1.62 

1.40 

1.80 

USSR 

0.78 

0.76 

0.83 

0.91 

1.16 

1.11 

1.11 

0.71 

0.88 

0.92 

0.92 

Others 

2.24 

2.13 

2.63 

1.49 

1.54 

1.59 

1.58 

3.34 

3.28 

4.19 

4.15 

COTTONSEED 

31.51 

33.81 

32.97 

0.99 

0.95 

0.95 

0.94 

31.31 

32.15 

31.13 

31.07 

World 

United  States 

4.06 

4.84 

3.84 

1.29 

1.14 

1.13 

1.13 

5.23 

5.50 

4.32 

4.32 

Total  Foreign 

27.46 

28.97 

29.13 

0.95 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

26.07 

26.65 

26.80 

26.75 

China 

4.84 

5.53 

5.36 

1.49 

1.27 

1.25 

1.25 

7.22 

7.05 

6.70 

6.70 

India 

6.46 

7.30 

7.40 

0.50 

0.49 

0.55 

0.55 

3.20 

3.60 

4.09 

4.09 

Pakistan 

2.57 

2.50 

2.71 

1.14 

1.14 

1.08 

1.08 

2.94 

2.85 

2.92 

2.92 

USSR 

3.53 

3.43 

3.33 

1.27 

1.42 

1.46 

1.46 

4.49 

4.87 

4.85 

4.85 

Others 

10.06 

10.21 

10.34 

0.82 

0.81 

0.80 

0.79 

8.23 

8.28 

8.24 

8.19 

PEANUTS 

18.23 

19.78 

19.36 

1.15 

1.18 

1.14 

1.14 

20.87 

23.37 

22.08 

22.05 

World 

United  States 

0.63 

0.66 

0.67 

2.62 

2.74 

2.76 

2.72 

1.64 

1.81 

1.83 

1.81 

Total  Foreign 

17.60 

19.12 

18.69 

1.09 

1.13 

1.08 

1.08 

19.23 

21.57 

20.25 

20.24 

Argentina 

0.19 

0.15 

0.16 

2.34 

1.62 

2.31 

2.31 

0.45 

0.24 

0.37 

0.37 

China 

3.02 

2.91 

2.96 

2.04 

1.95 

1.79 

1.79 

6.17 

5.69 

5.30 

5.30 

India 

6.84 

8.43 

8.10 

0.86 

1.07 

0.99 

0.99 

5.85 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Senegal 

0.85 

0.90 

0.79 

1.10 

0.76 

0.93 

0.93 

0.93 

0.69 

0.74 

0.74 

South  Africa 

0.15 

0.19 

0.19 

1.33 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

Sudan 

0.58 

0.58 

0.55 

0.76 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

0.44 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

5.97 

5.97 

5.95 

0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

0.87 

5.19 

5.26 

5.21 

5.20 

CONTINUED 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUhfTRY/REGION 


AREA 


Prel.        Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


SUNFLOWERSEED 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
China 
EC- 12 
East  Europe 
USSR 
Others 

^PESEED 

World 

Total  Foreign 
Canada 
China 
EC- 12 
East  Europe 
India 
Others 

■LAXSEED 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
Canada 
India 
USSR 
Others 

4AJ0R  OILSEEDS 

United  States 
Total  Foreign 

COPRA 

PALM  KERNEL 

OTAL  OILSEEDS 

PALM  OIL  1/ 


—Million  Hectares— 


15.52       14.97       15.84 


0.72 

14.81 
2.06 
0.89 
2.30 
1.38 
4.16 
4.03 


0.78         0.74 


14.20 
2.20 
0.83 
2.12 
1.31 
4.28 
3.46 


15.10 
2.90 
0.73 
1.99 
1.33 
4.40 
3.75 


YIELD 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89       Mar.        Apr. 


—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- 


16.80       17.88       16.99 


3.99 

0.19 

3.80 
0.66 
0.59 
1.15 
1.07 
0.33 


3.71 

0.09 

3.62 
0.56 
0.50 
1.18 
1.04 
0.33 


3.97 

0.07 

3.89 
0.60 
0.64 
1.20 
1.10 
0.35 


1.35 

1.65 

1.33 
1.36 
1.40 
1.81 
1.74 
1.46 
0.76 


1.40 


1.36 

1.05 

1.37 
1.41 
1.42 
1.87 
1.62 
1.44 
0.86 


1.26 


140.06     145.84      146.49 

28.73       29.58       29.35 
111.34      116.26     117.14 


0.57 

1.01 

0,55 
0.82 
1.23 
0.34 
0.21 
0.59 

1.45 

2.12 
1.27 


0.44 

0.45 

0.44 
0.74 
0.74 
0.30 
0.21 
0.66 

1.34 

1.70 
1.25 


/  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds. 
pril  1990 


1.38 

1.10 

1.39 
1.38 
1.34 
1.64 
1.84 
1.59 
0.89 


1.27 


16.80 

17.88 

16.99 

1.40 

1.26 

1.27 

2.67 

3.67 

2.91 

1.44 

1.17 

1.05 

5.27 

4.94 

4.99 

1.25 

1.02 

1.09 

1.86 

1.84 

1.63 

3.20 

2.81 

3.08 

0.92 

0.88 

1.00 

2.35 

2.49 

2.49 

4.62 

4.87 

4.80 

0.75 

0.86 

0.79 

1.46 

1.69 

1.67 

0.96 

0.94 

1.08 

0.48 

0.47 

0.48 
0.82 
0.83 
0.33 
0.20 
0.67 

1.41 

2.03 
1.25 


1.37 

1.10 

1.39 
1.34 
1.34 
1.64 
1.84 
1.59 
0.89 


1.27 

1.27 
1.05 
1.09 
3.07 
2.57 
0.79 
1.06 


0.48 

0.47 

0.48 
0.82 
0.83 
0.33 
0.20 
0.67 

1.40 

2.02 
1.25 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89      Mar.        Apr. 


—Million  Metric  Tons— 


20.92       20.31       21.84       21.73 


1.18 


0.81 


0.81 


0.81 

20.92 
3.90 
0.98 
3.27 
2.45 
7.00 
3.33 


23.44       22.51       21.59       21.63 


19.74 

19.50 

21.03 

2.80 

3.10 

4.00 

1.24 

1.18 

0.98 

4.16 

3.97 

3.27 

2.40 

2.12 

2.45 

6.08 

6.16 

7.00 

3.06 

2.97 

3.34 

23.44 
3.85 
6.61 
5.95 
2.17 
3.46 
1.40 


2.27 

0.19 

2.08 
0.54 
0.73 
0.39 
0.23 
0.20 


22.51 
4.31 
5.04 
5.18 
2.19 
4.20 
1.59 


1.62 

0.04 

1.58 
0.41 
0.37 
0.35 
0.22 
0.22 


21.59 
3.06 
5.44 
5.01 
2.47 
3.80 
1.81 


1.92 

0.03 

1.88 
0.49 
0.53 
0.40 
0.23 
0.24 


21.63 
3.06 
5.44 
5.00 
2.57 
3.80 
1.77 


1.92 

0.03 

1.88 
0.49 
0.53 
0.40 
0.23 
0.24 


202.47     195.12     205.83     205.54 


60.99 
141.48 

4.32 

2.69 

209.49 

8.39 


50.31 
144.81 

4.42 

2.94 

202.47 

9.45 


59.44 
146.40 

4.57 

3.15 

213.56 

10.19 


59.42 
146.12 

4.56 

3.22 

213.32 

10.42 


III 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Australia 

Central  America  1/ 
China 
Egypt 
Mexico 
Pakistan 
Sudan 
Turkey 
USSR 

Major  Importers  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Argentina 
Brazil 
India 
Syria 
Others 


AREA 


Prel.       Proj. 
1 987/88  1 988/89  1 989/90 


YIELD 


Prel.       Proj. 
1987/881988/89    Mar. 


Apr. 


-Million  Hectares- 


31.1   34.0   32.9 


4.1    4.8    3.8 


27.1    29.2   29.1 


12.9 
0.2 
0.1 
4.8 
0.4 
0.2 
2.6 
0.3 
0.6 
3.5 

0.3 

13.9 
0.5 
2.2 
6.5 
0.1 
4.6 


13.5 
0.2 
0.1 
5.5 
0.4 
0.3 
2.5 
0.3 
0.7 
3.4 

0.4 

15.2 
0.5 
2.4 
7.3 
0.2 
4.9 


13.4 
0.2 
0.1 
5.4 
0.4 
0.2 
2.7 
0.3 
0.7 
3.3 

0.4 

15.3 
0.6 
2.3 
7.4 
0.2 
4.8 


—Kilograms  Per  Hectare-— 
568    541    531    528 
791    694    694    690 
534    516    510    507 


765 
1149 
814 
876 
845 
956 
572 
404 
916 
709 

828 

314 
547 
355 
248 
751 
349 


750 
1538 
885 
751 
718 
1178 
570 
437 
919 
801 

817 

300 
389 
311 
247 
672 
352 


717 
1451 
890 
731 
626 
885 
539 
396 
807 
797 

830 

320 
505 
324 
277 
844 
347 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.      1989/90  Proj. 
1987/881988/89    Mar.        /ipr. 


715 
1355 
890 
731 
639 
885 
539 
396 
807 
797 

830 

316 
505 
300 
277 
844 
343 


-Million  480-Pound  Bales— 


81.2        84.5        80.1         79.8 


14.8        15.4        12.2        12.2 


66.4 

45.2 
1.3 
0.4 

19.5 
1.6 
1.0 
6.7 
0.6 
2.5 

11.5 


69.1        67.8        67.6 


46.4 
1.3 
0.4 

19.1 
1.4 
1.4 
6.6 
0.7 
3.0 

12.6 


44.0 
1.5 
0.4 

18.0 
1.2 
0.8 
6.7 
0.6 
2.7 

12.2 


44.0 
1.4 
0.4 

18.0 
1.3 
0.8 
6.7 
0.6 
2.7 

12.2 


1.2 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

20.0 

21.0 

22.4 

22.1 

1.3 

0.9 

1.3 

1.3 

3.5 

3.4 

3.5 

3.2 

7.4 

8.3 

9.4 

9.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

7.4 

7.9 

7.5 

7.6 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/ Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  April 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  April  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
2.7  million  tons  (0.6  percent)  and  ranged  from  -6.8  to  6.5  million  tons.  The 
April  projection  has  been  below  the  final  4  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

Reliability  of  Production  Projections 


COMMODITY  AND 
REGION 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  - 

1988/89  1/ 

Difference 

Lowest         Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 
Final 

Average 

Average 

Difference 

WHEAT 
Worlcj 
U.S. 
Foreign 

Percent 

0.6 
0.1 
0.7 

Mill 

2.7 
0.0 
2.7 

ion  Metric  Tons — 

-6.8                6.5 
-0.1                 0.1 
-6.8                 6.5 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

4                  4 

3  1 

4  4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

0.6 
0.1 
0.8 

4.3 
0.2 
4.4 

-7.1                  4.3 
-0.2                  1.3 
-7.1                  4.3 

5 
4 
5 

3 

1 
3 

RICE  (Milled) 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

1.5 
0.8 
1.5 

4.6 
0.0 
4.6 

-9.0                  1.3 
-0.1                  0.1 
-9.0                  1.3 

7 
2 

7 

1 
1 

1 

SOYBEANS 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

1.8 
1.4 
2.4 

1.7 
0.7 
1.0 

-2.5                  1.7 
-1.1                  1.8 
-2.2                  0.0 

5 
3 
8 

3 
4 
0 

COTTON 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

1.0 
0.1 
1.2 

Millie 

0.8 
0.0 
0.8 

n  480-lb.  Bales — 

-3.0                 0.1 

0.0                 0.1 

-3.0                 0.1 

6 

1 
6 

2 
2 
2 

UNITED  STATES 

0.1 
0.1 
0.5 
0.1 

Million  Bushels 1 

1 
0 
4 
2 

1 
2 
1 
0 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

6 
1 
3 

0 

-8                  38 

0                     4 

-3                  11 

-2                     0 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1988/89  is  defined  as  tfie  November  estimate  following  tfie  marketing  year 

and  for  1 988/89  last  month 's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


MILD  WEATHER  CONTINUES  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  USSR 

Unseasonably  warm  weather  continued  through  the  first  week  of  April  over  the 
Soviet  Union's  major  winter  wheat  region,  giving  above-normal  temperatures  for 
13  consecutive  weeks.  The  unseasonably  warm  weather  has  caused  the  green-up 
of  winter  grains  to  be  earlier  and  more  widespread  than  normal  and  has  also 
allowed  for  early-spring  crop  planting.   Cold  outbreaks  may  have  burned  some 
of  the  new  growth  in  the  lower  Volga  Valley  and  northern  North  Caucasus  during 
the  last  week  of  March.  Winter  precipitation  was  below  normal  in  Moldavia  and 
western  and  south  central  Ukraine.   However,  recent  rainfall  has  moistened 
topsoils  benefiting  winter  grains  and  newly  planted  spring  crops.  Elsewhere, 
near-  to  above-normal  winter  precipitation  and  continued  warm  weather  has 
created  favorable  conditions  for  early  planting  of  spring  crops  west  of  the 
Volga  Valley. 


HEAVY  RAINS  CONTINUE  IN  EASTERN  AUSTRALIA 

Heavy  precipitation  continued  during  March  and  into  early  April  in  northern 
and  eastern  Queensland  and  southern  and  coastal  New  South  Wales.  Coastal 
precipitation  amounted  to  roughly  200  millimeters  (mm)  per  week  for  the  last 
3  weeks,  with  some  local  amounts  reaching  500  mm  during  1  week.   Flooding  has 
occurred  along  the  coast  and  in  central  Queensland  and  coastal  New  South 
Wales.   Inland  and  south  into  Victoria,  precipitation  has  amounted  to  25  to  75 
mm  per  week.  Wet  conditions  have  delayed  cotton  and  summer  grain  harvest,  but 
benefited  rangeland  and  preplanting  winter  wheat  prospects.   If  dry  weather 
does  not  return  to  this  region  soon,  cotton  quality  levels  could  decline. 


TIMELY  RAIN  BENEFITS  SOUTHERN  EUROPE 

Widespread  rain  returned  to  Spain,  southern  France,  Italy,  and  the  western 
Balkans  during  the  last  week  of  March  through  April  10.  These  rains  relieved 
moisture-stressed  winter  crops  and  improved  soil  moisture  levels  for  spring 
planting.  Temperatures  in  these  areas  have  been  slightly  below  normal  but 
still  very  good  for  winter  grain  growth.   The  precipitation  has  been  too 
light  and  scattered  to  provide  much  benefit  to  crops  in  the  very  dry  southern 
and  eastern  Balkan  Peninsula.  Temperatures  there  have  been  above  normal, 
contributing  further  to  stress  conditions  for  winter  grains. 

RAIN  BRINGS  SOME  RELIEF  TO  NORTHWEST  AFRICA 

Widespread  rain  during  the  end  of  March  into  early  April  slowed  the  decline  in 
conditions  of  winter  grains  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia.   Dry  conditions 
continued  through  most  of  March  as  winter  grains  were  reaching  their 
reproductive  stage,  so  the  recent  rains  were  very  beneficial.   Even  when 
considering  the  benefits  of  this  rain,  yields  will  be  below  normal  due  to 
cumulative  stress  during  growing  season. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


HONDURAS:   FORESTRY  SITUATION 


The  nominal  forest  area  in  Honduras  is  estimated  at  7.6  million  hectares. 
However,  30  to  31  percent  of  this  is  presently  deforested,  while  about  38 
percent  consists  of  various  hardwoods,  and  31  percent  is  in  pine.   Current 
assessments  indicate  that  5  percent  of  Honduras'  total  forest  resources  are 
depleted  each  year.   This  high  rate  of  depletion  is  primarily  due  to  poor 
forest  management,  forest  fires,  diversion  of  forest  land  for  agricultural 
activities,  and  widespread  use  of  the  "slash  and  burn"  farming  method.  At  the 
present  time,  reforestation  efforts  are  minimal.   However,  in  1988,  the 
Honduran  Government  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  signed  a 
US$20  million  agreement  designed  to  improve  forest  management  and 
productivity,  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  industrial  sector,  and  bolster 
overseas  marketing  efforts.   If  this  project  is  successful,  the  long-term 
outlook  is  for  a  gradual  increase  in  the  production  and  exports  of  Honduran 
forest  products. 


CHILE;   STRAWBERRY  SITUATION 

Strawberry  production  in  Chile  has  remained  relatively  static  over  the  past 
several  years.   Although  plantings  extend  from  Region  1  (Arica)  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  as  far  south  as  Region  10  (Puerto  Montt),  the 
Metropolitan  Region  (Santiago)  and  Region  6  (Rancagua)  account  for  over  70 
percent  of  total  plantings.   The  leading  varieties  are  Douglas,  Pajaro, 
Chandler,  California  and  Parker.   Estimated  production  for  the  1989/90  season 
is  6,280  tons,  down  from  7,500  tons  a  year  ago  due  to  phytosanitary  problems. 

EAST  GERMANY;   STORM  DAMAGE  TO  FORESTS  MINIMAL 

According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Berlin,  the  February  storms  that 
swept  across  Europe  caused  minimal  damage  to  East  Germany's  forests. 
Preliminary  assessments  indicate  the  storms  felled  approximately  2  million 
cubic  meters  (CUM)  of  wood,  primarily  in  the  Thuringer  and  Erzgebirge  regions 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  Normally,  East  Germany  acquires  about  10 
percent  of  its  annual  forest  products  production  target  of  11  million  CUM  from 
trees  that  are  damaged  due  to  weather.  Although  early  reports  indicate  that 
most  of  the  damaged  trees  are  too  old  or  decayed  for  commercial  grade  wood, 
they  will  help  to  fulfill  the  Government's  target  for  fuel  wood. 


SPAIN;   COLD  WEATHER  HARMS  ALMOND  CROP 

According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Madrid,  freezing  temperatures 
during  early  March  resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly  70  percent  of  the  almond 
crops  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Rioja.   In  terms  of  volume,  combined  losses 
for  these  areas  are  currently  estimated  at  10,000  to  15,000  tons  (shelled 
basis).   Since  the  cold  weather  apparently  did  not  affect  major  growing  areas 
in  the  Levant  or  Andalucia,  a  good-sized  1990/91  crop  is  still  anticipated. 
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CHILE;   NEW  APPLE  VARIETIES  INTRODUCED 

The  Red  Delicious  and  Granny  Smith  varieties  constitute  over  90  percent  of 
Chile's  annual  apple  crop.   In  order  to  satisfy  changing  consumer  tastes,  some 
apple  producers  have  begun  to  diversify  the  varietal  composition  of  their 
orchards  by  planting  the  popular,  northern  European  varieties  of  Elstar, 
Jonagold,  and  Cox  Orange.  To  date,  40  hectares  have  been  planted  in  Region  10 
near  Osorno,  which  has  climatic  conditions  similar  to  northern  Europe.   An 
additional  140  hectares  is  expected  to  be  planted  next  year.   Commercial 
production  is  expected  in  3  years.   By  the  eighth  year,  yields  are  projected 
to  reach  40  tons  per  hectare.   Currently,  the  average  yield  from  orchards  in 
this  region  is  only  about  3  tons  per  hectare,  mainly  because  the  established 
varieties  are  poorly  suited  to  the  climate. 


UNITED  STATES;   PLANTING  INTENTIONS  REPORTED 


The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  reported  in  the  March  30,  1990, 
Prospective  Plantings  report  that  the  intended  food  grains  area  (wheat,  rice, 
and  rye)  is  expected  to  total  33.3  million  hectares,  up  1  percent  from  last 
year.   Area  planted  to  feed  grains  (corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum),  at  43.0 
million  hectares,  is  virtually  unchanged  from  1988.   The  intended  1990 
oilseeds  area  (soybeans,  cotton,  peanuts,  sunflower,  and  flaxseed)  of  30.6 
million  hectares  is  up  1  percent  from  last  year. 


TABLE  9 

United  States  Crop  Summary 
Area  Planted  And  1990  Intentions 


CROP 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

1990/1989 

(Million  Hectares) 
29,257,470 

Percent 
103.5 

Corn 

27,404,390 

30,272,430 

Sorghum 

4,185,710 

5,116,090 

4,634,110 

90.6 

Oats 

5,629,240 

4,888,660 

4,450,380 

91.0 

Barley 

3,978,510 

3,713,030 

3,596,880 

96.9 

All  Wheat 

26,518,930 

31,005,330 

31,386,140 

101.2 

Winter 

19,748,870 

22,294,780 

23,150,700 

103.8 

Durum 

1,350,050 

1,534,180 

1,355,710 

88.4 

Other  Spring 

5,420,010 

7,176,370 

6,879,730 

95.9 

Rice 

1,186,960 

1,105,210 

1,174,410 

106.3 

Soybeans 

23,811,960 

24,552,540 

24,048,700 

97.9 

Flaxseed 

111,290 

84,980 

76,890 

90.5 

Peanuts 

670,730 

674,090 

693,640 

102.9 

Sunflower 

824,760 

760,820 

755,560 

99.3 

All  Cotton 

5,064,620 

4,273,810 

5,013,100 

117.3 

Upland 

4,987,890 

4,122,460 

4,901,000 

118.9 

Amer-pima 

76,730 

151,350 

112,100 

74.1 

Hay 

26,327,110 

25,655,320 

25,097,260 

97.8 

Dry  Edible  Beans 

601,130 

751,750 

836,490 

111.3 

Sweetpotatoes 

36,060 

35,980 

37,680 

104.7 

Tobacco  2/ 

256,570 

278,670 

295,760 

106.1 

Sugarbeets 

537,100 

539,370 

564,990 

104.7 

1/  Intended  Planting  In  1990  As  Indicated  By  Reports  From  Farmers. 
2/  Area  Harvested  For  1988  And  1989. 
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CANADA;   PLANTING  INTENTIONS  REPORTED 

The  Statistics  Canada  planting  intentions  report  for  principal  field  crops, 
released  March  21,  indicates  that  farmers  are  planning  to  shift  area  out  of 
rapeseed,  soybeans,  barley,  and  oats  into  wheat,  corn,  and  flaxseed.  Total 
wheat  area  is  expected  to  increase  0.3  million  hectares  from  last  year  to  lA.l 
million;  all  the  increase  is  attributed  to  greater  hard  red  spring  plantings, 
up  almost  7  percent  from  last  year.   Barley  area  is  expected  to  decrease  to 
4.8  million  hectares,  down  2  percent  from  last  year.  The  area  sown  to  oats  is 
projected  to  fall  to  1.8  million  hectares,  down  1  percent  from  1989/90.   Corn 
area  for  1990/91  is  expected  to  rise  3  percent  to  1.0  million  hectares. 
Rapeseed  area  is  forecast  at  2.4  million  hectares,  down  18  percent  from  last 
year,  while  soybean  plantings  are  expected  to  fall  7  percent  this  year  to  0.5 
million.   Flaxseed  area  shows  the  largest  change,  increasing  30  percent  to  0.8 
million  hectares. 

ECUADOR;   SHRIMP  PRODUCTION  DECLINES  SHARPLY 

Ecuador's  shrimp  production  declined  nearly  a  third  in  1989  as  a  shift  in  the 
Humboldt  current  caused  wild  larva  to  move  further  from  Ecuador's  coasts, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  agricultural  attache  in  Quito.   Farmed-shrimp 
production  in  Ecuador  has  traditionally  depended  on  wild  larvae  due  to  both 
cost  and  quality  factors.   Laboratory-produced  larvae  reportedly  account  for 
about  20  percent  of  total  shrimp  production.  With  the  fall  in  production, 
shrimp  fell  to  second  place  behind  bananas  in  export  value  in  1989. 

CHILE;   RAPID  INCREASES  IN  ASPARAGUS  PRODUCTION 

Asparagus  production  in  1989/90  is  estimated  at  8,800  tons,  up  17  percent, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Santiago.  Area 
devoted  to  producing  asparagus  is  approaching  5,000  hectares,  more  than  three 
times  the  area  utilized  in  1985.   Lower  prices,  due  in  large  part  to  the  rapid 
production  increases,  are  expected  to  sharply  limit  further  area  expansion 
during  the  next  few  years,  but  higher  yields  as  plantings  mature  are  expected 
to  allow  production  to  reach  25,000  tons.   Approximately  40  percent  of  the 
1989/90  crop  will  be  exported  fresh,  with  the  largest  share  going  to  the 
United  States.  The  remainder  is  sold  for  processing  or  for  domestic 
consumption. 

In  Chile  most  asparagus  is  grown  around  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  with  the  area 
around  Santiago  accounting  for  the  second  largest  share.  Typically,  the 
harvest  season  starts  in  early  September  in  the  region  around  Santiago  and 
extends  through  mid-December  in  other  regions.   In  recent  years,  producers 
have  received  the  equivalent  of  US$1,500  per  ton  for  exports  and  around  $500 
per  ton  for  sales  to  the  domestic  market  or  for  processing.   At  maturity,  a 
yield  of  7.5  tons  per  hectare  can  be  expected  while  production  costs  will  be 
about  $2,000.  Thus,  production  remains  profitable  despite  the  recent  price 
decline. 
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CHINA;   GOVERNMENT  INCREASES  EDIBLE  OIL  PRICES 

The  Chinese  Government  recently  announced  that  it  will  increase  the  1990  state 
contract  and  negotiated  prices  for  edible  oils  (rapeseed,  sesame,  peanut, 
soybean,  cottonseed,  and  others)  by  an  average  of  27  percent  to  encourage 
greater  production.   The  new  prices,  which  range  from  3.8  yuan  per  kilogram 
for  cottonseed  oil  to  4.78  yuan  for  sesame  oil,  will  be  lower  than  China's 
free  market  prices.   The  increases  came  too  late  to  affect  winter  rapeseed 
planting  but  they  should  stimulate  cotton,  sunflowerseed,  and  peanut 
production  this  year.  The  soybean  oil  price  increase,  the  first  since  1986, 
is  expected  to  boost  soybean  production  in  the  Northeast  but  is  unlikely  to' 
affect  plantings  in  other  parts  of  China,  where  farmers  can  earn  more  money  by 
growing  corn. 
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China:   Edible  Oil  Prices 
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Commodity 


State 


Free  Market 


(Yuan/kilogram)  1/ 


Peanut  oil 
Rapeseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Sesame  oil 
Cottonseed 


4.62 
4.15 
4.30 
4.78 
3.80 


6.49 
5.50 
5.21 
10.92 
5.23 


1/  4.72  Yuan  =  $1.00. 


BRAZIL;   COFFEE  CROP  HURT  BY  IRREGULAR  RAINFALL  DISTRIBUTION 

Brazil's  1990/91  coffee  crop  was  very  likely  damaged  by  sporadic  rainfall 
earlier  this  year  in  the  country's  coffee  producing  states  of  Parana,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  Espirito  Santo,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  officer  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.   Last  month,  the  USDA  forecast  Brazil's  1990/91  coffee  harvest  at 
37  million  60-kilogram  bags  based  on  field  observations  made  from  January  17 
to  February  3,  1990.  The  rainfall  pattern  in  January  1990  was  well  above 
normal  in  San  Paulo  and  Parana,  but  almost  nil  in  Espirito  Santo.   For 
February  1990,  rainfall  continued  below  average  in  Espirito  Santo,  was  below 
normal  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  far  below  normal  in  Parana.   The  irregular 
distribution  of  rainfall  is  expected  to  result  in  a  harvest  with  a  larger  than 
normal  proportion  of  small  coffee  beans  which  would  consequently  lower  the 
total  outturn.   Most  of  the  trees  in  Minas  Gerais  are  in  a  cyclical 
"off-year"  production  phase.   However,  a  large  number  of  new  coffee  trees, 
planted  3  to  4  years  ago  in  Southwest  and  Western  Minas  Gerais,  are  coming  into 
production  this  year  and  will  partially  offset  the  expected  off-year  short 
crop.   The  next  USDA  forecast  of  Brazilian  coffee  production  is  scheduled  to 
be  released  in  this  publication  in  June. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM:   COMPENSATION  FOR  INFECTED  ANIMALS  RAISED 

In  February,  British  authorities  started  paying  100-percent  compensation  to 
farmers  whose  cattle  were  destroyed  because  of  infection  with  Bovine 
Spongiform  Encephalopathy  (BSE,  also  known  as  ^mad  cow'  disease.)   Some 
critics  claim  that  by  paying  only  50  percent  for  the  first  18  months  of  the 
program,  the  British  Government  was  less  than  fully  effective  in  preventing 
BSE  infected  animals  from  entering  the  marketing  chain.   Since  June  1988,  when 
BSE  incidences  were  first  required  to  be  reported  to  animal  health  officials, 
over  10,000  cases  affecting  nearly  6,000  farms  have  been  reported.   The 
disease  affects  the  brain  and  nervous  system  and  is  very  similar  to  scrapies 
in  sheep  which  has  affected  the  United  Kingdom  for  several  hundred  years. 
British  scientists  claim,  but  do  not  have  conclusive  proof,  that  the  disease 
probably  crossed  to  cattle  when  infected  sheep  were  used  in  making  meat  and 
bone  meal.   UK  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  include  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  meat  meal  in  animal  feed  and,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  a  ban  on 
food  use  of  ruminant  offals  containing  nerve  tissue.   A  number  of  countries, 
particularly  West  Germany,  have  restricted  or  expressed  serious  concern  about 
imports  of  breeding  or  slaughter  animals,  semen,  beef,  or  by-products  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

INDONESIA:   STEM  BORER  THREATENS  1990/91  RICE  CROP 

Indonesia's  1990/91  rice  crop  is  unlikely  to  reach  the  record  1989/90  level 
due  in  large  part  to  an  outbreak  of  rice  stem  borer  in  west  Java,  according  to 
the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Jakarta.   The  occurrence  of  the  insect  is 
blamed  on  several  factors,  including  the  1986  Government  ban  on  the  use  of  57 
broad  spectrum  insecticides  (as  part  of  an  overall  policy  initiative  to  adopt 
integrated  pest  management),  environmental  conditions,  varietal  plantings,  and 
field  cultural  practices.  The  1990/91  main  season  crop  will  be  harvested  in 
March/April  and  the  secondary  crop  in  December  1990. 

KENYA;   MACADAMIA  NUT  SITUATION 

Kenya  produces  approximately  350  tons  of  macadamia  nuts  each  year.  The  main 
growing  areas  are  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  provinces  where  smallholders 
intercrop  macadamias  with  coffee.   Quality  and  yields  are  low  due  to  poor 
cultivars.   Output  continues  to  be  constrained  by  land  scarcity  and  the  long 
wait — 8  years — for  trees  to  begin  bearing. 

MEXICO:   STRAWBERRY  SITUATION 

Mexico's  1989/90  fresh  strawberry  crop  is  currently  forecast  at  a  record 
117,000  tons— up  22  percent  from  last  season— due  to  favorable  growing 
conditions,  an  8-percent  increase  in  harvested  area,  and  a  significant 
recovery  in  yields  following  the  Government's  decision  to  eliminate  the 
acreage  quota  system.   Strawberry  plants  in  Guanajuato  and  Michoacan 
sustained  some  frost  damage,  but  not  enough  to  compromise  quality.   The  net 
effect  actually  proved  beneficial  in  that  the  frost  retarded  disease  and 
insect  infestations,  and  prevented  the  usual  slump  in  farmgate  prices  caused 
by  seasonal  oversupplies. 
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Production  of  frozen  strawberries  is  expected  to  recover  to  a  near-record 
level  of  49,500  tons,  a  65-percent  increase  over  last  season.  This  projection 
reflects  the  greater  availability  of  supplies  for  processing  and  lower 
production  costs  vis-a-vis  a  year  ago. 


TABLE  11 


Mexico:  Strawberries,  Fresh  &  Frozen 
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Area 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Year 

Harvested 
(Hectares) 

Yield 

Production 

Production 

(Tons/Hectare) 

(Metric  Tons) 

(Metric  Tons) 

1970/71 

6,903 

14.98 

103,440 

N/A 

1971/72 

5,682 

15.53 

88,228 

N/A 

1972/73 

6,661 

15.72 

104,684 

N/A 

1973/74 

6,339 

16.24 

102,958 

N/A 

1974/75 

5,328 

16.44 

87,618 

N/A 

1975/76 

5,684 

15.71 

89,321 

N/A 

1976/77 

5,529 

15.98 

88,327 

N/A 

1977/78 

5,709 

15.50 

88,502 

N/A 

1978/79 

5,340 

16.38 

87,450 

N/A 

1979/80 

5,200 

15.94 

82,900 

N/A 

1980/81 

4,400 

17.50 

77,000 

38,000 

1981/82 

3,900 

16.33 

63,700 

37,300 

1982/83 

3,800 

20.24 

76,900 

33,000 

1983/84 

4,200 

22.02 

92,500 

40,000 

1984/85 

3,500 

19.00 

66,500 

25,554 

1985/86 

4,000 

17.00 

68,000 

28,052 

1986/87 

4,750 

19.14 

90,900 

39,753 

1987/88 

5,600 

20.00 

112,000 

51,408 

1988/89 

6,000 

16.00 

96,000 

30,000 

1989/90  1/ 

1  /   n !•_-• 

6,500 

18.00 

117,000 

49,500 

■^;?^>^ 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 

1990  WINTER  GRAIN  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Winter  grains  account  for  roughly  one-third  of  world  wheat  and  coarse  grain 
output.  This  year,  winter  grain  conditions  to  date  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
outside  the  United  States  are  mixed.   Prospects  are  generally  favorable  in  the 
USSR,  northern  Europe,  Bangladesh,  and  China.   Unseasonably  warm  weather  and 
good  soil  moisture  in  most  Soviet  winter  grains  areas,  except  in  southern 
Ukraine,  have  allowed  early  field  work  and  reports  indicate  that  the  crop  is 
3-6  weeks  ahead  of  normal  development.  Near  ideal  conditions  are  indicated 
for  northern  Europe  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Poland.  Recent  rains  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  have  somewhat  benefited  moisture-deficient  winter  grains 
in  Italy's  Po  Valley,  the  western  Balkans,  and  parts  of  northwest  Africa.   In 
many  of  these  areas,  however,  timely  rains  in  the  next  few  weeks  will  be 
critical.  The  southern  areas  of  France,  Spain,  and  Morocco,  and  most  of 
Algeria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  northern  Mexico  remain  unfavorably  dry. 
In  South  Asia,  India  has  experienced  generally  favorable,  albeit  erratic, 
weather  since  planting,  while  Pakistan  has  experienced  less  than  ideal 
conditions  and  input  availabilities. 

Vestern  Europe;  Generally  favorable  conditions  throughout  Europe,  with  mild 
temperatures  and  adequate  rainfall,  point  to  the  potential  for  good  to  very 
good  winter  grains  crops.  The  weather  has  been  nearly  ideal  in  many  areas  of 
northwestern  Europe.  However,  fall  plantings  in  Portugal  and  Spain  were 
hindered  by  heavy  rains  and  dry  weather  during  the  winter  months  may  affect 
winter  grains  in  Italy's  Po  Valley,  southern  France,  and  much  of  Greece. 
Northern  Europe,  including  central/northern  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
West  Germany  all  report  generally  favorable  conditions.   Producers  have 
shifted  away  from  barley  and  premium  quality  bread  wheats  to  higher  yielding 
wheat  varieties  and  rapeseed. 

o    France;  Winter  wheat  sowings  are  up  slightly  (2  percent)  from 
1989/90  while  barley  sowings  are  expected  to  drop  marginally. 
Subsoil  moisture  in  the  south  is  less  than  desirable,  with^ 
temperatures  during  the  winter  months  above  normal.   Planting  of 
higher  yielding  varieties  could  boost  yield  potential. 

o    United  Kingdom;  Winter  wheat  plantings  are  reported  to  be  slightly 
below  last  year  (3  percent),  but  the  shift  from  milling  to  higher 
yielding  feed  varieties  reportedly  was  extensive.  Barley  plantings 
may  be  down  slightly.  Overall,  mild  winter  weather  was  favorable. 

o    West  Germany;  Winter  wheat  plantings  are  estimated  to  be  about  3 

percent  below  last  year's  level,  while  winter  barley  plantings  may  be 
slightly  above  a  year  ago.  Conditions  during  the  winter  were 
favorable  for  crop  development,  with  good  soil  moisture  and  mild 
temperatures.   Farmers  planted  many  new  higher  yielding  wheat 
varieties,  boosting  yield  potential. 

o    Italy;   Prospects  point  to  winter  wheat  area  being  down  about  9 

percent.   Dry  weather  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  major  northern 
growing  areas  during  the  winter.   Recent  rains  (March  25-28)  have 
greatly  benefited  winter  grains  in  the  Po  Valley. 
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Spain/Portugal;   Substantial  declines  in  winter  wheat  area  are 
expected  in  both  Spain  and  Portugal.   Severe  rains  and  flooding 
during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  reduced  sown  area  and  in  some 
cases  washed  away  plantings.   Following  planting,  weather  conditions 
have  been  mild  and  subsoil  moisture  adequate. 

Belgium/Luxembourg;   EC  price  policies  are  causing  shifts  from  barley 
to  winter  wheat  and  to  higher  yielding  wheat  varieties.  Winter  wheat 
area  is  up  an  estimated  5  percent,  but  barley  area  may  be  down  more 
than  10  percent.   Overall  weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  with 
mild  temperatures  and  adequate  rainfall. 

Denmark:   Winter  wheat  area  continues  to  increase  as  a  result  of 
economic  and  government  policy  considerations.  Total  area  has 
remained  stable.  To  date,  no  winterkill  has  been  reported  and 
precipitation  has  been  adequate.  A  shift  to  higher  yielding 
varieties  may  boost  yield  potential. 


m 
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o    Greece;  Winter  wheat  area  is  expected  to  be  below  last  year  as  EC 
policy  continues  to  favor  durum  production  for  Greece.   Barley  area 
should  remain  virtually  unchanged.   Soil  moisture  conditions  were 
adequate  during  planting,  but  prolonged  dry  conditions  may  have 
caused  some  damage  in  the  producing  area  around  Larisa. 

EASTERN  EUROPE;  Winter  grain  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe  are  quite  mixed 
with  the  outlook  less  optimistic  as  one  moves  south.   Under  favorable  planting 
weather,  area  was  increased  in  most  of  the  countries.   Eastern  Europe,  as  well 
as  Western  Europe,  has  experienced  the  warmest  winter  in  40  years.   Low  soil 
moisture  levels  in  many  of  the  countries,  particularly  in  the  Balkans,  are 
tempering  early  crop  prospects.   Unfavorable  soil  moisture  levels  may  be 
somewhat  offset  by  the  mild  winter  and  likely  lower-than-normal  winterkill  to 
date.   Some  losses  and  stress,  however,  may  have  occurred  in  Romania  and 
Bulgaria  due  to  sharp  dips  in  temperatures  in  early  December  and 
early- January.   Because  of  accelerated  development  due  to  the  warm  winter, 
winter  grains  are  susceptible  to  spring  frosts  and  pest  infestations. 

o    Poland;   Winter  grains  were  sown  under  generally  good  weather  last 

fall.   Triticale,  which  grows  especially  well  in  Poland's  sandy  soil, 
has  become  increasingly  popular,  and  is  compensating  for  any 
decreases  in  area  planted  to  rye,  still  the  most  commonly  grown 
grain.   The  Polish  government  policy  since  1983  has  led  to  reduced 
rye  area,  replacing  it  with  higher  yielding  wheat,  triticale,  and 
barley.   While  winter  grain  crops  reached  record  levels  last  year, 
the  outlook  for  1990  is  questionable  because  of  high  farm-input  costs 
and  depressed  prices  for  farm  products. 

o    Czechoslovakia:   Winter  grains  were  generally  well  developed  and  well 
stooled  at  the  onset  of  winter.   The  late  sown  fields  germinated 
evenly  and  a  significant  proportion  of  the  winter  grains  were  top 
dressed.   According  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  soil  moisture  at 
the  time  of  sowing  was  better  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  than 
in  the  east  where  dryness  hampered  crop  development. 
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o    German  Democratic  Republic:   Fifty  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  m 
the  GDR  is  planted  to  grain  and  80  percent  of  all  grains  are  winter 
sown.   The  1990  growing  season  has  thus  far  been  similar  to  the 
previous  year:  a  very  mild  winter  promoted  early  plant  development. 
Much  of  the  1990  winter  grain  crop  was  planted  early  and  is  very  well 
developed.   Moisture  has  been  adequate  through  the  winter  and  plant 
development  is  ahead  of  normal  growth  patterns,  but  a  late  frost 
could  inflict  substantial  damage  on  the  crop.   Planted  wheat  and 
barley  area  continue  to  expand,  whereas  area  planted  to  oats 
continues  to  fall.  A  slight  decline  in  rye  area  is  expected,  as 
farmers  may  double  the  area  sown  to  triticale  in  1990. 

o    Romania:   The  current  situation  for  winter  grains  is  mixed,  with  soil 
moisture  levels  below  normal  in  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  southeast;  however,  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  plant  protection 
chemicals  is  up.   Despite  a  warmer- than-normal  winter,  some  freeze 
damage  and  winterkill  may  have  occurred  due  to  cold  snaps  in  early 
December  and  early  January. 

o    Yugoslavia;  The  outlook  for  1990  is  uncertain  at  this  time.   Planted 
area  increased  slightly  over  the  previous  year,  and  most  of  the 
seeding  was  done  during  the  optimal  period.   However,  very  low 
temperatures  without  snow  cover  last  November  and  early  December 
could  have  caused  some  damage.   Warm  and  dry  weather  led  to  advanced 
crop  development  and  further  depleted  already  low  soil  moisture 
reserves.  While  timely  rains  in  mid-February  and  again  in  late-March 
helped  raise  soil  moisture  levels,  rains  will  be  crucial  for  crop 
development  in  coming  weeks.  Additionally,  high  prices  restricted 
the  use  of  high-quality  seed  and  agricultural  chemicals. 

USSR:   For  the  second  consecutive  year,  most  of  the  winter  grain  areas  have 
^^rienced  a  milder-than-normal  winter.  Generally,  sowing  occurred  on  time 
with  adequate  soil  moisture  available  for  good  fall  establishment.  Although 
milder  temperatures  often  portend  above  average  losses  from  pests  and 
diseases,  only  isolated  incidents  have  been  reported  to  date.  The  final 
seeding  progress  report  last  fall  indicated  winter  grains  planted  area  might 
be  down  slightly  from  last  year,  but  recent  articles  about  area  and  reduced 
winterkill  indicate  effective  area  may  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Temperatures  throughout  most  of  the  winter  grain  areas  have  averaged  5-8 
degrees  Celsius  above  normal  during  the  winter.  These  above-normal 
temperatures  allowed  the  crop  to  break  dormancy  several  weeks  early.   In  fact, 
the  Soviet  press  reported  winter  grains  resumed  growth  in  some  of  the  more 
southern  areas  in  late  February  and  early  March— approximately  4-6  weeks  ahead 
of  normal.   One  of  the  benefits  of  the  mild  winter  has  been  the  slow  melting 
of  snow  and  deep  percolation  of  rainfall  into  the  subsoil,  thereby  improving 
subsoil  moisture  reserves  and  allowing  early  spring  field  work.   However,  the 
topsoil  is  dry  in  several  of  the  southern  areas  and  timely  rainfall  will  be 
needed  to  insure  optimal  spring  growth. 
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e  Soviet  press  has  expressed  concern  over  snow-smothering  in  parts  of  the 
ntral,  Northern,  and  Volga-Vyatka  regions.   These  areas  experienced  deep 
0-60  centimeters  and  more)  snow  cover  with  little  freezing  in  the  soil, 
othering  can  reduce  the  stand  density  and  weaken  the  surviving  plants, 
ereby  making  them  more  susceptible  to  disease  or  late  spring  frosts.   In  the 
rthwestern.  Central,  Central  Chernozem,  and  Volga  regions  and  in  the 
uthern  Volga-Vyatka  region,  ice  crusting  was  reported  to  be  a  problem  in 
me  of  the  fields.   Ice  crusting  is  usually  brought  about  by  several 
eeze-thaw  cycles.  Damage  resulting  from  ice  crusting  often  causes  mechanical 
jury  or  oxygen  deprivation. 


of  late  March,  the  damage  to  winter  crops  had  been  relatively  isolated, 
suiting  in  below  average  winterkill  and  leaving  good  to  excellent  prospects 
r  winter  grains. 


RTHWEST  AFRICA: 


Morocco: 


Winter  grain  conditions  began  strongly,  but  have 
deteriorated.   This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  the  more 
barley-oriented  south.   Prospects  for  the  winter  wheat  crop  remain 
favorable,  however.   Area  planted  to  barley  is  forecast  to  decline, 
as  farmers  reacted  to  the  elimination  of  barley  price  supports  by 
planting  wheat. 


[A: 


Tunisia;   Although  soil  moisture  conditions  were  favorable  at 
planting  time,  dry  weather  prevailed  during  the  growing  season. 
Conditions  in  the  primary  growing  regions  remain  only  fair  for  winter 
grain  development.   Wheat  and  barley  area  are  expected  to  be  at  or 
above  last  year's  levels,  but  still  well  below  the  long-term  average. 

Algeria;   Extremely  dry  weather  at  planting  and  during  much  of  the 
growing  season  to  date  is  expected  to  keep  winter  grain  yields  below 
the  long-term  average.   Inadequate  financing  and  government  policy 
changes  have  created  economic  uncertainties  for  farmers  planting 
winter  grains.   Planted  area  for  both  wheat  and  barley  is  expected  to 
be  no  greater  than  last  year's  low  levels. 


India;   In  the  fall,  planting  conditions  for  winter  grains  were  very 
dry  across  the  northern  half  of  India,  encompassing  the  greatest  part 
of  the  winter  wheat  belt.  Wheat  area  is  estimated  to  be  down  2 
percent  from  last  year.   Below-normal  rains  in  October  may  have 
delayed  wheat  plantings  in  the  rainfed  areas.   However,  the  majority 
of  the  crop  is  irrigated  and  water  supplies  have  been  adequate  for 
crop  development.   Below  normal  temperature  and  periods  of  heavy 
rainfall  have  characterized  the  winter  weather.   Apparently,  crop 
growth  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  heavy  rains,  however,  yields  may 
be  affected  by  a  continuation  of  the  rains  in  late  March  and  April. 
As  of  late-March,  the  entire  wheat  belt  was  in  grainfill,  with  the 
eastern  portion  near  harvest.   Normally,  the  harvest  period  begins  in 
early  April,  necessitating  drier  and  warmer  weather  to  avoid  delays 
and  crop  losses. 
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Pakistan;   Autumn  planting  conditions  were  dry  in  northern  Pakistan's 
wheat  zone,  owing  to  below  normal  rainfall  and  an  early  monsoon 
withdrawal.   However,  the  current  winter  grain  outlook  is  very 
favorable  due  to  adequate  irrigation  supplies  and  substantial  winter 
rainfall.   Winter  grain  establishment  was  excellent,  with  little 
reported  damage  from  heavy  storms  which  passed  through  the  region. 
Timely  showers  in  the  rainfed  or  barani  zone  of  northern  Punjab  have 
also  helped  to  boost  the  overall  crop  outlook.   Cool  temperatures  and 
abundant  precipitation  have  maintained  ideal  growing  conditions, 
although  drier  and  warmer  weather  is  needed  for  harvest.  Wheat  area 
is  expected  to  be  up  only  1  percent  from  last  year. 

Bangladesh;   Autumn  planting  conditions  were  nearly  perfect  this 
year,  with  excellent  post-monsoon  soil  moisture  reserves  aiding  early 
crop  establishment.  Winter  rainfall  also  played  a  key  role  in 
maintaining  crop  vigor  prior  to  reproductive  growth  phases.  The 
current  crop  outlook  is  very  favorable,  with  little  change  in  wheat 
area  expected. 

China;  The  outlook  is  favorable  for  winter  grains.  The  Chinese 
government  called  on  farmers  to  increase  winter  grain  production  in 
1990  by  expanding  planted  area,  particularly  through  more  multiple 
cropping  and  use  of  fallow  land  in  the  South.  The  1990  winter  grain 
area  target  was  set  at  30  million  hectares,  with  wheat  accounting  for 
over  90  percent  of  the  total.   Winter  wheat  area  is  expected  to  be  up 
2  percent,  and  officials  are  calling  for  an  increase  in  winter  barley 
area  by  2.5  percent.  The  1990  winter  grain  crop  got  off  to  a  good 
start.  There  was  adequate  moisture  during  the  fall  planting  season, 
and  although  the  winter  was  drier  than  normal,  precipitation  amounts 
were  greater  than  in  1988,  especially  in  Hebei  province  and  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Yangtze  River.   The  crop  entered  dormancy  in  good 
condition  and  winterkill  was  probably  insignificant.   Since  January, 
above-normal  snow  and  rainfall  has  fallen  over  almost  all  winter 
grain  areas.   Soil  moisture  levels  currently  range  from  adequate  in 
the  northern  grain  areas  to  surplus  in  the  South,  and  mild 
temperatures  have  encouraged  early  emergence  and  vegetative  growth. 
Prospects  appear  as  good  as  last  year  when  China  had  a  record  wheat 
crop. 


MIDDLE  EAST; 


Israel;  Northern  Israel  has  had  favorable  weather  for  winter  grains, 
although  southern  Israel,  where  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  is  grown,  has 
experienced  deficient  precipitation.  Wheat  area  is  expected  to 
remain  the  same  as  last  year  while  barley  area  is  expected  to 
increase  slightly. 

Jordan;   Following  last  year's  drought,  rainfall  in  Jordan  during  the 
fall  of  1989  and  early  1990  has  been  average.   Last  fall,  most 
farmers  delayed  planting  until  mid-December  due  to  late  and  spotty 
rains.   The  production  outlook  is  for  a  rebound  from  last  year's  low 
level. 
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Saudi  Arabia;   Wheat  production  has  leveled  off  in  recent  years  and 
is  expected  to  decline  this  season.   Although  the  Government  is 
encouraging  barley  production,  the  guaranteed  producer  price  for 
barley  is  half  that  of  wheat  and  barley  yields  are  lower  than  wheat 
yields.   Therefore,  only  a  small  shift  in  area  to  barley  is  expected. 

Syria:   Fall  1989  planting  rains  were  early  but  below  average  in 
northeast  Syria.  Winter  rains  continued  below  average  but  were  well 
spaced  and  winter  grains  are  likely  in  much  better  condition  now  than 
at  this  time  for  last  year's  poor  crop.   More  precipitation  has 
fallen  this  year  in  southeast  Turkey,  thereby  boosting  irrigation 
water  supplies  for  northern  Syria. 

Turkey:  The  outlook  for  winter  grains  is  unfavorable.   The  season 
thus  far  resembles  last  year's  drought-affected  harvest.  Although 
some  parts  of  the  major  grain-producing  areas  have  had  normal 
weather,  winter  precipitation  generally  has  been  below  normal. 
Increases  in  area  can  be  expected  because  of  good  fall  planting 
weather  and  very  attractive  domestic  prices.   Barley,  a  major 
ingredient  for  feed,  can  expect  a  slight  increase  in  total  area  as 
the  feed  industry  develops  and  prices  continue  to  rise. 


NORTH  AMERICA: 


Canada:   Winter  wheat  plantings  are  down  2  percent  from  last  year's 
level.   Larger  wheat  plantings  were  reported  in  Eastern  Canada  while 
sections  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  report  lower  acreage 
planted  and  inadequate  subsoil  moisture.   Spring  rains  once  again 
will  be  crucial  for  yields. 

Mexico:   Low  reservoir  levels  in  the  central  growing  region  have 
prevented  gravity-fed  irrigation  of  the  bajio  winter  grain  crop.  The 
primary  growing  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  were  dry  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1989.   Winter  rains,  however,  for  the  season  were 
near  normal,  but  much  of  the  rain  came  in  December.   Unusually  cold 
December  and  early  January  temperatures  may  have  damaged  some  wheat 
in  eastern  areas.  Winter  wheat  area  is  estimated  to  be  below  last 
year's  level  due  to  farmer  uncertainty  over  the  producer  price. 


Note: 


The  initial  forecast  of  wheat  and  coarse  grain  area,  yield,  and 
production  for  the  1990/91  year  will  appear  in  the  May  edition  of  the 
World  Agricultural  Production  report. 
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WORLD  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCTION 


World  pineapple  production  during  1990  is  forecast  at  5,363,700  tons  down  2 
nercen?  from  the  record  5,459,235  tons  harvested  a  year  ago.   Mos  of  the 
decline  can  be  attributed  to  a  substantially  lower  crop  estimate  for  Thailand, 
where  excessively  dry  conditions  have  sharply  reduced  yields,  slowed  ripening, 
and  compromised  fruit  sizes. 

Three  successive  years  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  have  adversely 
Effected  pineapple  production  in  the  Philippines.   Annual  P-^-^J^"  ^as 
slumped  from  a  high  of  1.67  million  tons  in  1987  to  an  estimated  1.61  million 
tins  !n  19%.   The  culpable  weather  phenomenon  this  year  is  a  persistent  dry 
spen.   Rainfall  in  the  major  producing  areas  of  Mindanao  has  averaged  30  to 
75  percent  below  normal.   The  drought  has  reduced  yields  and  greatly  slowed 

he  rate  of  fruit  development,  thereby  prolonging  the  maturation  period  of 
both  "he  plant  and  ratoon  crops.   Harvesting  is  also  expected  to  be  s  ower  and 
more  difficult.   The  excessive  dryness  of  the  pineapple  peduncles  will 
necess  ate  manual  twisting  during  harvesting,  and  heavy  bruising  is  likely, 
"cko  adequate  soil  moisture  is  expected  to  reduce  total  --  P^^^f^.f  ""^ 
the  1990  season- the  probable  result  being  smaller  crops  in  1991  and  1992. 

Pineapple  production  in  the  Cote  d'lvoire  has  declined  steadily  since  1985. 
?ie  mo  crop  is  forecast  at  198,000  tons,  marginally  below  the  1989  volume 
The  Government's  liberalization  of  the  cooperative  system  in  1985  appears  to 
have  orecipitated  the  downslide.   At  that  time,  the  sole  pineapple 
cooperative  ?0FRUITEL,  was  dissolved  and  growers  were  allowed  to  join  any  of 
the'newly  established  cooperatives.   More  importantly,  ^--^^  ^^^^J^^  f  ^^" 
the  option  of  changing  cooperative  groups  at  any  time--a  f^^^°^.  ^^at  had  a 
hiffhlv  destabilizing  effect  upon  the  industry.   Heretofore,  it  had  been 
ciClTEL  that  extended  growers  credit  for  inputs.   However  uner  the  present 
system,  most  cooperatives  have  been  reluctant  to  extend  credit  for  fear  that 
member;  will  opt  to  change  groups  prior  to  satisfying  all  outs  anding  debts  to 
the  cooperative.   In  an  effort  to  rectify  this  problem,  several  cooperatves 
have  recently  entered  into  agreements  with  European  importers  who  are  will  ng 
to  provide  financing  for  input  purchases  in  exchange  for  a  ^--^J^^  ^^P^^ 
of  product.   This  option  partially  resolves  one  critical  problem  facing  the 
?ndSstry  but,  of  course,  only  for  members  of  the  participating  coopera  ives 
There  remain  numerous  other  factors  that  are  slowly  eroding  the  foundation  of 
Cote  d'lvoire's  pineapple  industry:   declining  area— both  planted  and 
harvested;  low  yields  caused  by  limited  use  of  and  lack  of  technical  exper Use 
inihe  application  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  ^^f^icides;  the  inability 
of  small-scale  farmers  to  conform  to  quality  standards;  -^^J^^^^^f  ^^^J°^  ^"" 
product  due  to  cutbacks  in  local  processing  activity;  and  declining  world 
ml?ket  prices  for  fresh  pineapple.   Although  the  Government  has  empowered  he 
Sociee'pourle  Development  de  la  Production  de  Fruits  et  de  Legumes  en  Cote 
d'lioire  (SODEFEL)  to  deal  with  several  of  these  problems,  no  turnaround  in 
the  industry  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Kenva's  1990  fresh  pineapple  crop  is  currently  forecast  at  212,000  tons,  only 
marginal  y  below  the  1989'volume'  A  6-percent  reduction  in  harvested  area  is 
explcted,  most  of  which  will  lie  fallow  through  one  plan  ing  cycle  m 
rc'cordan;e  with  standard  rotational  procedures.   Mitigating  the  e  fee  of  this 
cutback  in  area  is  the  fact  that,  this  y^^^'  '"^'^^  ^^^^  °"^-'""  °',  °lf 
output  will  be  harvested  from  the  high-yielding  plant  ^'^^P'  ,^"  ^^^'^^f '  ^3 
well-managed  farms,  in  Kenya,  can  expect  plant  crops  to  yield  60  to  65  tons 
per  hectare  vis-a-vis  50  tons  per  hectare  for  the  ratoon  crop. 
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Preliminary  assessments  indicate  there  will  be  a  moderate  turnaround  in 
pineapple  production  in  the  United  States  this  season.   The  1990  crop  is 
tentatively  projected  at  553,400  tons,  up  5  percent  from  1989.  A  substantial 
recovery  in  yields  had  originally  been  forecast,  but  cool,  rainy  weather  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  may  temper  the  crop's  yield  potential.   A  slight 
reduction  in  total  planted  area  is  currently  forecast  based  on  a  recent 
announcement  that  at  least  one  Hawaiian  pineapple  company  will  be  cutting  back, 
acreage  in  1990.   The  magnitude  of  the  reduction  is  not  known  at  this  time. 

No  growth  is  expected  in  Mexico's  fresh  pineapple  industry  during  the  1990 
season,  with  harvested  area  and  production  forecast  to  remain  static  at  7,200 
hectares  and  324,000  tons,  respectively.   Because  weather  conditions  have  been 
generally  favorable  throughout  the  season,  yields  are  expected  to  remain 
relatively  stable  at  an  average  of  45  tons  per  hectare  with  quality  very  good 
in  terms  of  size,  weight,  appearance,  and  brix  content.   Farmers,  responding 
to  the  oversupply  and  price  fluctuation  problems  of  1989,  have  already  cut 
back  on  planted  area  and  begun  to  diversify  into  other  crops.  As  the 
following  table  illustrates,  a  sharp  rise  in  projected  input  costs  for  1990 
may  render  pineapple  cultivation  unprofitable  for  many  growers: 

TABLE  12 

Pineapple  Production  Costs  in  Mexico  1/ 


1989 

2/ 

1990  3/  4/ 

Field  Preparation 

195 

223 

Planting 

441 

556 

Fertilization 

700 

940 

Weeding 

136 

146 

Insect/Disease  Control 

504 

644 

Forced  Blooming 

119 

132 

Fruit  Covering/ Shad] 

ing 

72 

80 

Harvesting 

178 

205 

Total 

2,345 

2,926 

1/  Average  Costs  in  U.S.  Dollars  (Density  =  30,000  plants/hectare) 
2/  Converted  using  March  1989  controlled  exchange  rate  of 

2,357  pesos/U.S.  dollar. 
3/  Converted  using  March  1990  controlled  exchange  rate  of 

2,735  pesos/U.S.  dollar. 
4/  Preliminary 

Because  many  growers  have  been  unable  to  repay  loans  acquired  to  cover 
operating  costs,  the  Government  has  recently  reduced  the  availability  of 
credit.   A  large  number  of  growers  financed  by  the  Rural  Development  Bank, 
BANRURAL,  are  communal  farmers  and  currently  lack  the  economic  resources  to 
guarantee  repayment.   With  average  production  costs  projected  to  rise  to 
US$3,957  per  hectare  by  the  end  of  1990,  further  reductions  in  both  planted 
area  and  output  are  anticipated  through  1992. 
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After  declining  for  2  consecutive  years,  pineapple  production  m  South  Africa 
is  expected  to  rebound  in  1990  to  265,000  tons.  Although  the  2-year 
recession-from  1988  through  1989-curtailed  total  output,  the  industry 
managed  to  maintain  the  production  base.   Normal  rotation  schedules  and 
planting  rates  were  adhered  to  during  the  downturn  and,  toward  the  end  of 
1989,  a  slight  increase  in  total  planted  area  was  reported. 

Pineapple  production  in  Taiwan  has  been  expanding  since  1983.  The  1990  crop 
is  expected  to  reach  a  10-year  high  of  235,000  tons  due  to  favorable  growing 
conditions,  an  increase  in  harvested  area,  record  yields,  and  strong  grower 
orices   The  resurgence  of  the  industry  coincides  with  Taiwan's  development  of 
a  new  pineapple  variety,  Tainoun  No.  4.  Unsuitable  for  canning,  this  variety 
quickly  gained  acceptance  as  a  top-quality  fruit  for  fresh  consumption,  both 
locally  and  in  Japan.  With  the  canning  industry  waning,  the  success  of 
Tainoun  No.  4  provided  the  opportunity  to  redirect  the  industry's  production 
focus  away  from  canning  and  toward  fresh  market  sales.  Thus  far,  production 
of  Tainoun  No.  4  has  proven  very  lucrative  for  growers.   In  1989,  it  was 
Taiwan's  third  most  profitable  horticultural  crop,  f°ll°^^"«/^f,^i°^\^!l^^^^ 
winter  chrysanthemums,  with  an  average  return  of  approximately  US$10,800  per 
hectare— the  highest  for  any  domestically  grown  fruit.  Because  of  its 
importance  to  the  industry,  the  Government  tried  to  prevent  cultivation  of 
this  variety  outside  of  Taiwan.   Despite  various  precautions,  including  the 
removal  of  all  crown  buds  prior  to  exportation,  the  Tainoun  No.  4  variety  is 
now  being  grown  in  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Given  the 
likelihood  that  Taiwan's  canning  operations  will  eventually  cease  and  Taiwan 
will  lose  most  of  its  Japanese  market  share  for  Tainoun  No.  4  to  low-cost 
producers  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  the  long-term  outlook  is  for  a  gradual 
reduction  in  total  fresh  output  to  a  level  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic 
demand . 

Pineapple  production  in  Malaysia  is  expected  to  increase  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year.  The  1990  crop  is  forecast  at  211,300  tons,  up  2  percent 
from  a  year  ago,  due  to  excellent  growing  conditions  and  a  modest  ^crease  in 
harvested  area.  Recent  changes  in  cultivation  practices  have  boosted  both 
quality  and  yields.   Estates  and  many  of  the  smallholders  now  replant  from 
crowns,  slips,  or  suckers  after  each  harvest  instead  of  regrowing  from  the 
ratoons.  Using  this  planting  method,  estates  and  smallholders  producing  only 
pineapple  are  averaging  about  30  tons  of  fruit  per  hectare  annually.  In 
contrast,  smallholders  who  intercrop  pineapple  with  tree  crops  generally 
obtain  yields  of  only  5  to  20  tons  per  hectare.  The  Government  actively 
encourages  improvements  in  quality  and  productivity,  particularly  with  respect 
to  smallholder  operations.  However,  there  is  no  ongoing  push  for  further 
expansion  of  the  industry  above  current  levels. 

Pineapple  production  in  Australia  for  1990  is  currently  forecast  at  155,000 
tons,  6  percent  greater  than  the  weather-damaged  harvest  of  1989.   Assuming 
normal  weather  patterns  through  the  remainder  of  the  season,  harvested  area  is 
expected  to  expand  to  4,000  hectares,  resulting  in  a  moderate  increase  in 
yields. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 
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COMMERCIAL  BEEF  PRODUCTION  STARTING  IN  THAILAND 


Stimulated  by  rapidly  increasing  demand,  Thailand  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
developing  a  commercial  beef  production  industry.  Growing  demand  for  beef, 
especially  high  quality  beef,  is  likely  to  keep  prices  strong,  but  other 
problems  such  as  management  and  disease  are  likely  to  severely  limit  the  pace 
of  development.  At  the  present  time,  at  least  95  percent  of  the  beef  supply 
comes  from  cattle  raised  in  the  traditional  manner. 

Until  the  mid-1980' s,  beef  production  in  Thailand  vas  largely  a  by-product  of 
the  use  of  cattle  for  draft  animals.  With  a  fairly  stable  need  for  draft 
animals  there  was  little  growth  in  the  livestock  herd,  which  fluctuated 
between  4  and  4.5  million  head  from  1970  through  1985.   Under  the  traditional 
system,  most  of  the  cattle  belong  to  small  family  farmers  and  are  used  for 
draft  purposes  until  culled.  Once  culled  the  cattle  are  sold  to  dealers  or 
regional  slaughter  houses.   Under  the  traditional  system,  most  herds  are  less 
than  five  animals  composed  of  Native  or  Native-Brahman  crosses.  The  herds  are 
typically  grazed  on  open  communal  pastures  with  supplemental  feeding  of  rice 
straw  as  needed.  There  is  very  little  supplemental  feeding  of  concentrates. 

With  the  growing  mechanization  of  Thai  farms,  there  has  been  a  reduced  need 
for  draft  animals.  Also,  higher  incomes  and  growing  tourist  and  fast  food 
industries  have  given  Thailand  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  commercial  beef 
industry.  Thus  during  the  past  few  years  commercial  fattening  operations  have 
developed  in  the  the  major  feed  growing  provinces.  The  number  of  cattle 
involved  is  thought  to  be  only  about  20,000  head  or  2  percent  of  the  annual 
slaughter.   Current  policy  calls  for  that  total  to  increase  to  50,000  head  by 
1992,  which  the  government  feels  will  meet  demand  for  high  quality  beef  at 
that  time.   Other  active  policies  that  encourage  beef  development  include 
research  on  improved  beef  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  and  providing 
small  farmers  with  extension  and  artificial  insemination  services.  The 
government  also  supports  imports  of  high-grade  breeding  stock  for  distribution 
to  breeing  farms.  The  domestic  meat  market  is  protected  by  a  70-percent 
tarrif  on  imports  of  high-quality  beef. 

Cost  and  return  data  from  a  small  sample  of  fattening  operations  show  good 
potential  for  profitable  production.   According  to  this  survey,  production 
costs  ranged  from  the  equivalent  of  US$348  to  $412  per  head.   Those  costs 
coupled  with  market  prices  of  50  to  56  baht  ($1.94  to  $2.17)  per  kilogram  of 
carcass  weight  gave  gross  profit  margins  of  $168  to  $199  per  head.   Overall 
beef  prices  have  trended  upward  during  the  past  3  years  with  the  increases  in 
demand.   Demand  for  high  quality  beef  is  said  to  be  growing  much  faster  than 
overall  demand.   Thus  continued  expansion  in  the  fattening  sector  is  likely  to 
continue. 
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TABLE  15 

Thailand's  Beef  Industry 
(1,000  head) 


1988 


1989  1/ 


Jan.  Inventory 

Calf  crop 

Live  Imports  2/ 

4,340 
780 
450 

4,500 
810 
480 

Live  exports 
Slaughter 

2 
1,068 

1 
1,129 

Meat  production 

(1,000  tons) 
Dec.  inventory 

128 
4,500 

135 
4,660 

1/  Preliminary. 

It   Mostly  unregistered  imports  from  Burma. 

In  developing  a  commercial  beef  production  industry,  Thailand  faces  a  range  of 
management,  disease,  and  marketing  problems.  Management  problems  center  on 
education  and  the  need  to  convince  small  farmers  that  cattle  can  efficiently 
utilize  feed  resources  already  available.  These  include  5  million  tons  of 
corn,  20  million  tons  of  tapioca,  byproducts  from  20  million  tons  of  rice,  and 
byproducts  from  the  sugar  and  pineapple  processing  industries.   In  addition 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  improve  pastures  and  other  forages,  and 
to  grow  corn  silage.  Thailand  has  3  major  diseases  that  affect  cattle 
significantly,  foot-and-mouth,  brucellosis,  and  herrorrhagic  seticemia. 

Foot-and-mouth  is  considered  the  most  serious  because  it  prevents  exports  of 
unprocessed  beef  to  nearby  markets.   The  disease  problem  is  complicated  by 
largely  illegal  cattle  imports  from  Burma  which  tend  to  preclude  complete 
eradication  of  these  diseases.   Cattle  marketing  problems  include  inefficient 
assembly  method,  and  a  substantial  number  of  older,  largely  unsanitary 
slaughter  houses. 


Arthur  Coffing  (202)  382-8888 
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GERMAN  UNIFICATION  AND  AGRICULTURE  1/ 

With  discussions  of  German  unification  underway,  it  is  of  par 
briefly  review  the  basic  differences  presently  found  between 
sectors  of  the  two  countries,  the  changes  to  be  expected,  and 
effect  of  unification  on  agriculture  in  the  Federal  Republic 
Agriculture  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  is  almost 
and  dominated  by  large  farms.  This  form  of  organization  is  i 
the  small  family  farms  prevailing  in  the  FRG.   In  the  GDR,  86 
agricultural  land  is  farmed  by  3,855  agricultural  production 
(LPGs),  while  465  government-owned  farms  (VEGs)  manage  an  add 
of  the  agricultural  area.  Only  5.4  percent  of  the  total  agri 
private  hands. 


ticular  interest  to 
the  agricultural 

the  possible 
of  Germany  (FRG). 

fully  socialized 
n  sharp  contrast  to 
.4  percent  of  the 
cooperatives 
itional  7.3  percent 
cultural  land  is  in 


After  unification,  it  would  be  highly  unlikely  that  the  large  GDR  agricultural 
production  units  would  disperse  into  a  large  number  of  small  units.   LPGs  may 
divide  into  units  which  are  somewhat  easier  to  manage  though  still  sufficiently 
large  to  make  full  use  of  economies  of  scale.   Furthermore,  animal  production, 
which  IS  highly  concentrated  and  similarly  segregated  from  crop  farming,  could 
be  reintegrated  into  sizable  but  more  manageable  mixed  farms.  These  units  would 
provide  management  advantages  through  coordinated  feed  production  and  waste 
management.   Farm  sizes  in  the  range  of  500  to  1,500  hectares  appear  feasible, 
depending  on  soil  quality,  existing  capital  improvements,  and  the  quality  of  the 
present  management.  These  new  units  might  be  organized  into  true  cooperatives. 
Incorporation  would  be  possible,  with  farm  workers  and  managers  holding  shares 
and  receiving  a  share  of  the  enterprises'  profit.  A  revised  system  would  better 
combine  private  land  ownership  with  the  advantages  of  sufficiently  large  farm 
units  to  utilize  all  advantages  of  scale  and  modern  commercial  management.   It 
is  expected  that  only  a  few  farmers  might  reclaim  land  held  before  the  formation 
of  LPGs  and  restart  fully  private  farms.   However,  re-establishment  of  privately 
operated  horticultural  units  located  close  to  cities  would  be  likely. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  extent  to  which  the  small  family  farm 
philosophy  and  protectionist  agricultural  policy  presently  prevailing  in  the  FRG 
would  change  to  integrate  the  two  grossly  differing  farming  systems. 
Undoubtedly  the  FRG  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Farmers  Union  are  in  a 
dilemma  regarding  future  basic  policies.  Much  FRG  farm  legislation  provides 
clear  privileges  for  small  farms  and  negatively  affects  larger  commercial 
entities.   Whether  or  not  this  legislation  would  also  be  applied  to  farming  in 
the  GDR  remains  to  be  seen. 

Price  adjustments  on  the  way  to  a  more  market-oriented  system  may  be  dramatic 
and  high  producer  prices  and  subsidized  consumer  prices  in  the  GDR  could  change 
quickly.   Many  of  the  central  planning  provisions  previously  applicable  to  GDR 
agriculture  have  already  been  dropped.  The  1990/91  crop  year  will  be  the  first 
year  managers  can  plan  production  in  accordance  with  existing  economic 
conditions  rather  than  mandatory  plans.   However,  the  first  noticeable 
improvement  in  output  probably  cannot  be  expected  before  the  1991  harvest. 
Economic  unification  and  introduction  of  the  West  German  mark  in  the  coming 
months  probably  will  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  productivity  or  output  of 
GDR  agriculture  in  the  1990/91  crop  year. 
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Ubo.  productivity  in  the  «"«^ag.lcultu.al  sector  Is  low  co.par^^^^    the_^P.r.  -a 
f:rtl^l!re^:%r^;:?iare<,:i;::nt^"TKh%he  e,ulp.en^  Is  available  In  the 
West,  it  must  be  paid  for  in  hard  currency. 
The  transition,  though  expected  to  occur  -pldly  would  probably  -.^j-  --_ 

:"th1u  itr^ns^qurnc  !-wouirev:;t;In  be  applied  In  the  present  GDR  area. 
FRG  mSs  er  SrAgriculture  Klechle  has  stated  that  a  5-year  transition  period 

tntra-German  'rade  would  be  expected  to  come  only  in  stages. 

Table  16 
FRG  -  GDR  Selected  Comparative  Data,  1988 


Item 


Unit 


FRG 


GDR 


Million 

Hectare 

Number 

Mil.  Ha. 

Percent 

Hectares 

Kg/Ha 

Kg/Ha 

Kg/Ha 

100  Kg/Ha 
II 

n 

n 

If 


Population 

Agricultural  area/capita 
Agric.  farms/ha  or  more 
Agricultural  area 

of  which  arable  land 
Average  farm  size 
Fertilizer  use:  N 

P205 
K20 
Yields  2/  winter  wheat 

winter  barley 

all  grains 

potatoes 

sugar  beet 

milk/ cow 

eggs /hen 

1/  This  article  and  statistics  were  excerpted  from  the  1990  Annual 
-   SituaUon  Report  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Counselor  in 
Germany. 

All  yield  data  are  5-year  averages  based  on  the  1983-88  period. 
Source:   Ministry  of  Agriculture,  FRG 


Kg 
No. 


61.5 
0.19 
667,215 
11.9 
60.9 
17.8 
121.0 
56.8 
72.1 
61.1 
53.4 
52.3 
333.6 
490.4 
4,713 
257 


16.7 
0.37 

4,621 

6.2 

75.8 

134 

141.3 
56.4 
94.4 
52.1 
48.8 
44.0 

233.6 

302.3 

3821 

220 


Agricultural 
Bonn,  West 
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BRAZIL:  NEW  ECONOMIC  MEASURES  IMPACT  AGRICULTURAL  SECTOR  1/ 


The  new  Collor  Government  announced  on  March  16,  during  a  bank  holiday,  a 
number  of  provisional  economic  measures  intended  to  normalize  Brazil's 
economic  situation.   Of  these  measures,  the  partial  blocking  of  financial 
assets  in  the  nation's  banking  system  is  having  an  immediate  impact  upon 
agriculture  as  well  as  other  commercial  sectors.   In  effect,  the  blocked 
assets,  accomplished  by  a  compulsory  loan  to  the  Government,  is  a  major 
reduction  in  national  liquidity.   Under  the  plan,  owners  of  blocked  assets 
will  not  be  allowed  access  to  their  funds  for  18  months,  upon  which 
withdrawals  can  then  be  made  over  the  next  12  months.  The  Government  will  pay 
6-percent  interest  plus  an  adjustment  for  inflation  during  the  loan  period. 
According  to  some  Brazilian  analysts,  the  national  liquidity  has  effectively 
been  reduced  by  an  estimated  80  percent. 

In  addition,  the  Government  announced  the  creation  of  a  new  currency,  the 
"Cruzeiro",  to  replace  the  New  Cruzado  which  was  introduced  in  February  1989. 
The  Cruzeiro's  exchange  rate  is  to  be  determined  by  the  market  as  opposed  to 
the  constant  adjustment  of  the  New  Cruzado  by  the  Government.  Both  the  New 
Cruzado  and  the  Cruzeiro  will  be  in  use  until  the  available  supply  of 
Cruzeiros  is  complete. 


■  "••!^:-;v: 


The  new  measures  have  placed  both  agricultural  producers  and  traders  in 
uncomfortable  positions.   This  year's  weather  conditions  and  rainfall  delayed 
the  harvest  schedule,  resulting  in  an  unusually  large  share  of  the  current 
field  crops  yet  to  be  harvested.  The  availabfility  of  producer  financing  has 
been  tight  from  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  the  current  reduction  in  the 
nation's  liquidity  has  shrunk  access  to  producer  operating  credit  even 
further.   To  the  extent  that  producers  have  available  stocks  of  fuel  and  cash, 
have  arranged  for  credit  before  March  16,  and  are  able  to  use  their  creative 
talents  of  barter  with  output  for  goods  and  services,  the  harvest  will 
continue. 


Delayed  harvest  will  be  least  important  for  corn.   Soybeans,  however,  are 
susceptible  to  shattering  if  moisture  levels  decline  too  far.   The  situation 
for  cotton  is  critical.   Cotton  quality  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  late-season 
rains  during  harvest  and  a  substantial  share  of  the  crop  is  hand-harvested. 
Producers  short  of  cash  will  be  unable  to  hire  field  labor.   The  impact  on  the 
livestock  sector  varies  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.   Poultry  producers  are 
scrambling  to  maintain  feed  supplies  which  are  threatened  by  their  liquidity 
crisis.  Any  feed  shortage  of  a  short  duration  will  disrupt  normal  production 
cycles,  reducing  short-term  profitability  and  the  availability  of  poultry  for 
months  to  come.   The  cattle  industry,  however,  is  generally  independent  from 
input  purchases  and  is  therefore  relatively  insulated  from  the  present 
liquidity  problem. 

Assuming  producers  can  overcome  the  lack  of  available  credit  for  crop  harvest, 
they  face  weak  sales  prospects  due  to  the  Government's  economic  measures. 
Traders  had  expected  the  Government  to  substantially  devalue  the  New  Cruzado 
in  relation  to  the  dollar  in  order  to  make  exports  more  competitive.   Some 
traders  advocated  a  60-percent  devaluation,  taking  into  account  domestic 
transportation  costs,  in  order  to  compete  in  the  international  market. 
Initially,  the  new  market-determined  Cruzeiro  strengthened  against  the  dollar 
due  to  the  nation's  liquidity  squeeze.   While  the  Cruzeiro  is  expected  to 
weaken  later,  export  sales  prospects  this  marketing  year  are  reduced. 
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Should  the  Cruzeiro-dollar  exchange  rate  continue  to  preclude  export 
potential,  producers  will  be  faced  with  a  market  based  upon  domestic  demand, 
which  in  the  case  of  soybeans  is  less  than  half  of  the  current  expected 
harvest.  Producers  face  other  problems  as  well.  National  storage  capacity 
can  accommodate  only  40  percent  of  the  estimated  grain  and  oilseeds  output, 
placing  producers  under  severe  pressure  to  sell  at  the  minimum  Government 
support  price.   Support  prices  for  most  commodities  do  not  cover  production 
costs,  and  prices  much  below  current  international  levels  would  not  allow 
producers  to  meet  their  loan  obligations,  mostly  to  the  Government. 

The  Collor  administration  has  indicated  it  intends  to  institute  a  number  of 
other  economic  measures  in  the  future,  including  a  food  supply  policy,  new 
agricultural  credit  policies,  and  new  minimum  prices.  The  extent  to  which  the 
present  and  any  future  economic  measures  are  permanently  instituted  will  be 
determined  by  Congressional  approval,  which  is  necessary  for  continuation 
beyond  30  days. 

There  may  be  some  hope  for  Brazil's  agricultural  producers  in  the  near  future. 
Four  newly  created  policy  groups  within  the  Economics  Ministry,  one 
specifically  to  address  the  pressing  argicultural  situation,  began  analyzing 
policy  alternatives  in  early  April. 

1/  This  article  is  based  on  recent  reports  received  from  the  U.S.  Agricultural 
Counselor  in  Brasilia. 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7A37 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*A5. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1990/91 


WHEAT;   World  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  a  record  568.2  million 
metric  tons,  up  33.0  million  or  6  percent  from  the  1989/90  harvest.   Important 
changes  from  the  1989/90  crop  include  the  following: 


United  States 


USSR 


o   Argentina 


Australia 


o   Brazil 


o   Canada 


o   China 


Production  is  projected  at  73.3  million  tons, 
up  17.9  million  or  32  percent  from  1989/90. 

Production  is  projected  at  95.0  million  tons, 
up  A. 5  million  or  5  percent  from  1989/90. 

Production  is  projected  at  11.5  million  tons, 
up  1.4  million  or  13  percent.   Harvested  area 
is  expected  to  be  up  by  10  percent,  and  yields 
are  expected  to  be  near  average. 

Production  is  projected  at  14.5  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  1989/90 
harvest.   Farmers  are  expected  to  increase 
wheat  area  by  roughly  10  percent  in  response  to 
good  planting  moisture,  while  yields  are 
estimated  below  the  previous  year's  near-record. 

Production  is  projected  at  5.1  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  8  percent  from  1989/90. 
Area  is  expected  to  decline  5  percent  because 
of  a  combination  of  the  high  cost  of  production 
credit  and  a  late  1989/90  soybean  harvest. 

Production  is  projected  at  26.5  million  tons, 
up  2.1  million  or  nearly  9  percent. 
Significantly  higher  area  reflecting  a  shift 
away  from  soybeans  and  flaxseed,  and  average 
yields  account  for  the  expected  gains. 

Production  is  projected  at  a  record  93.0 
million  tons,  up  2.0  million  or  2  percent  from 
1989/90.  Winter  wheat  area  increased  by  an 
estimated  400,000  hectares  and  higher  yields 
are  expected  due  to  better  conditions  this 
season.   Planting  conditions  for  the  spring 
wheat  crop  also  have  been  favorable. 
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o   East  Europe 


o   EC-12 


o   India 


o   Pakistan 


o   Turkey 


Production  is  projected  at  43.2  million  tons, 
up  0.9  million  tons  or  2  percent  from  the 
1989/90  crop.   The  increase  is  due  primarily  to 
larger  estimated  output  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Production  is  projected  at  80.5  million  tons, 
up  1.9  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year. 
Despite  a  projected  0.6  million-hectare 
reduction  in  area,  largely  reflecting  poor 
conditions  in  southern  Europe,  overall 
estimated  yields  continue  to  increase.   The 
United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  and  France  have  shifted  to  higher 
yielding  varieties  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
profit  margins. 

Production  is  projected  at  a  record  54.0 
million  tons,  little  changed  from  last  year's 
excellent  harvest.  Wheat  area  is  estimated  to 
have  declined  2  percent,  while  yields  were 
boosted  by  timely  winter  rainfall  and  cool 
temperatures. 

Production  is  projected  at  a  record  15.0 
million  tons,  up  0.6  million  or  4  percent  from 
1989/90.  Wheat  area  is  estimated  up  slightly, 
with  higher  yields  from  good  winter  rainfall  in 
the  Punjab. 

Production  is  estimated  at  13.0  million  tons, 
up  1.5  million  or  13  percent  from  1989/90. 
Yield  is  estimated  above  last  year's 
drought-affected  level,  but  below  average  due 
to  dry  winter  weather. 


COARSE  GRAINS;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  819.9  million 
tons,  up  21.4  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  the 
1989/90  crop  include  the  following: 


United  States 


USSR 


Production  is  projected  at  237.7  million  tons, 
up  16.2  million  or  7  percent  from  1989/90. 
Larger  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley,  but  less  oats 
production  is  expected. 

Production  is  projected  at  106.5  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
the  1989/90  production  estimate.   Reductions  in 
oats,  rye,  and  millet  more  than  offset  an 
increase  in  estimated  barley  output. 


o   Brazil 


o   Canada 


o   China 


o   EC-12 


Production  is  projected  at  24.9  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  1989/90. 
Corn  area  and  yields  are  expected  to  decline. 
A  lack  of  affordable  credit  at  planting  is 
expected  to  lower  input  use  and  decrease 
planting  incentives. 

Production  is  projected  at  23.8  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  1  percent  from  1989/90. 
Planting  intentions  showed  declines  in 
estimated  area  for  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 
Yields  are  estimated  to  be  above  last  year's 
drought-affected  level. 

Production  is  projected  at  95.4  million  tons, 
up  4.0  million  or  5  percent  from  1989/90.  Corn 
production  is  estimated  at  a  near-record  79.0 
million  tons,  up  3.5  million  from  last  year's 
drought-reduced  crop,  due  to  higher  projected 
area  and  yield.   Significant  production 
increases  also  are  forecast  for  sorghum  and 
millet,  while  barley  and  oats  production  is 
expected  to  increase  only  slightly. 

Production  is  projected  at  79.8  million  tons, 
down  1.9  million  or  2  percent  from  1989/90. 
Although  overall  yields  are  estimated  higher, 
reductions  in  barley  and  corn  area  are  expected 
to  more  than  offset  the  higher  yields.  While 
area  reduction  is  spread  throughout  the  EC-12; 
France  and  Spain  will  account  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total. 
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o   East  Europe 


o   India 


Production  is  projected  at  67.3  million  tons, 
up  0.7  million  or  1  percent  from  1989/90. 
Smaller  estimated  production  in  Bulgaria  and 
Poland  are  expected  to  be  offset  by  gains  in 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany. 

Production  is  estimated  at  31.8  million  tons, 
up  0.6  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year. 
Most  of  the  estimated  increase  is  attributed  to 
the  expected  recovery  in  millet  production  from 
last  year's  drought  conditions. 


o   South  Africa 


o   Turkey 


Production  is  projected  at  9.3  million  tons, 
unchanged  from  1989/90.   Corn  output,  at  8.5 
million  tons  is  unchanged  as  a  similar 
harvested  area  is  expected  and  average  yields 
are  assumed  for  the  crop  that  will  be  planted 
in  November  1990. 

Production  is  projected  at  8.0  million  tons,  up 
0.6  million  tons  or  8  percent  from  1989/90. 
The  increase  reflects  a  return  to  more  normal 
yields  following  last  year's  severe  drought. 
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RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);   World  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  340.1 
million  tons,  down  0.7  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  the  1989/90  crop. 
Foreign  production  in  1990/91  is  projected  at  335.0  million  tons,  a  decrease 
of  0.9  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  1989/90.   U.S.  output  is  projected 
at  5.1  million  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  season. 

OILSEEDS:  Total  world  oilseeds  production  for  the  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a 
record  222.0  million  tons,  up  9.4  million  or  4  percent  from  the  1989/90  crop. 
Foreign  production  during  1990/91  is  projected  to  be  a  record  161.0  million 
tons,  up  7.8  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year.   U.S.  production  is 
projected  at  61.0  million  tons,  up  1.7  million  or  3  percent  from  1989/90. 

COTTON:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  88.0  million  bales,  10 
percent  more  than  the  current  season  and  second  only  to  the  record 
89.0-million-bale  crop  harvested  in  1984/85.   U.S.  production  is  projected  at 
16.0  million  bales,  31  percent  above  last  year  and  the  largest  crop  since 
1953/54.  Total  foreign  production  is  projected  at  72.0  million  bales,  a  gain 
of  more  than  6  percent  over  1989/90  and  second  only  to  the  1984/85  crop. 


PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


WHEAT;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  535.2  million  metric 
tons,  up  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month.   An  upward 
revision  was  made  in  Australia. 


COARSE  GRAINS:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  798.5  million 
tons,  up  0.7  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month.  Estimates  were 
raised  in  France,  Spain,  and  Poland. 


RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
340.8  million  tons,  up  0.9  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month. 
Upward  revisions  were  made  in  Indonesia  and  Nigeria. 

OILSEEDS;   Total  world  oilseeds  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a 
record  212.6  million  tons.  This  month's  estimate  is  down  0.7  million  tons 
from  last  month  but  up  by  9.9  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year's  output. 
U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  59.3  million  tons,  down  slightly  from  last 
month  but  up  9  million  or  18  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans ;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
106.7  million  tons,  down  0.4  million  from  last  month  but  up  11.4 
million  or  12  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last 
month  include: 


Brazil 


Mexico 


Production  is  estimated  at  19.5  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  16  percent  from  last  year.  The 
reduction  is  based  on  lower  than  expected 
yields  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather 
during  the  growing  season  combined  with  reduced 
input  use. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.9  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  14  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  216  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
based  on  harvest  results  from  a  higher  than 
anticipated  area. 


*   Cottonseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  30.9  million 
tons,  down  0.1  million  from  last  month  and  down  1.3  million  or  4 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


United  States 


o   India 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.2  million  tons,  down 
2  percent  from  last  month  and  down  1.3  million  or 
23  percent  from  last  year.   The  downward 
adjustment  reflects  slightly  increased  harvested 
area  and  reduced  yield  expectations. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.3  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
0.7  million  or  18  percent  from  last  year.   The 
increase  reflects  improved  lint  production 
prospects. 

Peanuts:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  to  be  the  second 
largest  in  history,  at  22.0  million  tons.   May's  production  estimate 
is  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  1.3  million  or  6  percent 
from  last  year. 

Sunflowerseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
21  5  million  tons,  down  0.2  million  from  last  month,  but  up  1.1 
million  or  5  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last 
month  include: 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.8  million  tons,  down 
0.1  million  tons  or  3  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  16  percent  from  last  year.   The  reduction 
is  based  on  decreased  yields  due  to  hot,  dry 
weather  which  affected  early  harvested  sunflowers 
in  principal  northern  production  regions. 

Rapeseed:  World  production  for  1989/90,  estimated  at  21.7  million 
tons,  is  the  third  largest  on  record,  but  represents  a  decline  in 
production  for  the  second  consecutive  year.   The  May  estimate  is 
down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  0.9  million  or  4  percent  from 
last  year. 

Flaxseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  1.9  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  but  up  0.3  million  or  17  percent 
from  last  year. 

Copra:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.5  million 
T^  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  0.3  million  or  6  percent 
from  last  year.  Copra  production  has  ranged  between  4.3  -  4.b 
million  tons  for  many  years. 

Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
3.2  million  tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  0.3  million 
or  10  percent  from  last  year. 

Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
10.4  million  tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  1.0  million 
or  10  percent  from  last  year. 
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COTTON;   World  cotton  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  79.9  million 
bales,  up  slightly  from  the  previous  month's  estimate,  but  down  4.7  million 
bales  or  5.6  percent  from  last  year.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  12.2 
million  bales,  up  slightly  from  last  month  but  21  percent  below  1988/89. 
Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  67.7  million  bales,  up  marginally  from  last 
month  but  2.1  percent  below  1988/89. 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.2  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  34  percent  from  last  year.   Decreased 
area  and  slightly  decreased  yields  contributed 
to  the  reduction.   Excessive  rain  in  the 
important  growing  regions  of  Chaco  and  Formosa 
led  to  some  abandonment  of  low-lying  regions 
and  to  the  reduction  in  yield. 


Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month, 
and  down  1.1  percent  from  last  year.   The 
decline  is  attributed  to  yield  losses  resulting 
from  torrential  rains  in  the  cotton  zone  of 
east  Australia. 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  9.8  million 
bales,  up  0.4  million  or  4  percent  from  last 
month,  and  up  18  percent  from  last  year.   The 
production  increase  is  attributed  to  higher 
yields  during  the  favorable  summer  monsoon  in 
north  India,  along  with  increased  usage  of 
fertilizer  and  high  yield  variety  seed. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prol. 
1988/89  1989/90 

Proj. 
1990/91 

Pre!.       1990/91  Proj. 
1988/891989/90                 May 

1988/89 

Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 
1989/90                   May 

—Million  Hectares— 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

World 

218.0       225.7 

2.30 

2.37 

500.8 

535.2 

568.2 

United  States 

21.5         25.2 

2.29 

2.20 

49.3 

55.4 

73.3 

Total  Foreign 

196.5       200.6 

203.3 

2.30 

2.39 

2.44 

451.4 

479.8 

494.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

42.1         44.3 

45.6 

2.69 

2.89 

2.92 

113.1 

127.8 

133.0 

Argentina 

4.7           5.5 

6.0 

1.79 

1.86 

1.92 

8.4 

10.2 

11.5 

Australia 

8.9           8.9 

9.8 

1.58 

1.64 

1.48 

14.1 

14.7 

14.5 

Canada 

13.0         13.6 

14.1 

1.23 

1.79 

1.88 

16.0 

24.4 

26.5 

EC- 12 

15.5         16.3 

15.7 

4.81 

4.83 

5.14 

74.7 

78.6 

80.5 

Major  Importers 

95.9         97.0 

97.9 

2.39 

2.46 

2.51 

229.3 

238.9 

245.7 

Brazil 

3.5           3.4 

3.2 

1.68 

1.65 

1.59 

5.8 

5.6 

5.1 

China 

28.8         29.8 

30.2 

2.97 

3.05 

3.08 

85.4 

91.0 

93.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.7         10.7 

10.7 

4.17 

3.96 

4.03 

44.7 

42.3 

43.2 

Egypt 

0.6           0.6 

0.7 

4.76 

5.05 

5.38 

2.8 

3.2 

3.5 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 

4.0           4.7 

4.8 

1.26 

1.13 

1.02 

5.0 

5.3 

4.9 

Japan 

0.3           0.3 

0.3 

3.62 

3.47 

3.52 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR 

48.1         47.5 

48.0 

1.76 

1.91 

1.98 

84.4 

90.5 

95.0 

Other  Foreign 

58.5         59.3 

59.8 

1.86 

1.91 

1.94 

109.0 

113.1 

116.2 

India 

23.1          24.1 

23.7 

2.00 

2.24 

2.28 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

Iran 

6.3           6.3 

6.3 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

Mexico 

0.8           1.0 

0.9 

4.00 

4.11 

4.11 

3.2 

3.9 

3.6 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.8           0.8 

0.9 

5.01 

5.17 

5.02 

3.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4  r    /\ 

Pakistan 

7.3           7.7 

7.8 

1.73 

1.87 

1.92 

12.7 

14.4 

15.0 

South  Africa 

2.0           1.8 

1.9 

1.78 

1.19 

1.30 

3.5 

2.2 

2.4 

Turkey 

8.8           8.7 

8.8 

1.71 

1.32 

1.49 

15.0 

11.5 

13.0 

Others 

9.6          8.8 

9.6 

1.86 

1.81 

1.76 

17.8 

15.9 

16.9 

1/ Algeria,  Libya,  Moroc( 

;o,  and  Tunisia. 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

May 

1988/89 

1989/90 

May 

OTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

— Million  Hectares — 
325.5       323.7 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
2.24        2.47 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
728.5       798.5 

819.9 

World 

United  States 

32.8 

37.1 

4.56 

5.97 

149.7 

221.4 

237.7 

Total  Foreign 

292.7 

286.6 

288.4 

1.98 

2.01 

2.02 

578.9 

577.1 

582.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

20.8 

21.6 

21.7 

2.46 

2.43 

2.46 

51.1 

52.5 

53.4 

Argentina 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

2.49 

2.75 

2.85 

7.3 

8.6 

9.5 

Australia 

4.4 

4.0 

4.2 

1.52 

1.72 

1.53 

6.7 

6.9 

6.5 

Canada 

7.1 

8.5 

8.2 

2.76 

2.77 

2.89 

19.7 

23.5 

23.8 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

2.86 

2.11 

2.11 

13.0 

9.3 

9.3 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.50 

2.71 

2.89 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

Major  Importers 

106.5 

103.9 

103.2 

2.55 

2.72 

2.73 

271.8 

283.1 

281.8 

Eastern  Europe 

18.4 

18.5 

18.4 

3.24 

3.61 

3.65 

59.5 

66.6 

67.3 

EC-12 

19.2 

18.5 

17.9 

4.60 

4.41 

4.45 

88.1 

81.7 

79.8 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.54 

3.96 

3.91 

11.4 

12.3 

11.8 

Mexico 

7.5 

7.5 

7.9 

1.85 

1.89 

1.90 

13.8 

14.1 

15.0 

USSR 

57.8 

55.9 

55.5 

1.69 

1.91 

1.92 

97.5 

107.0 

106.5 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.40 

3.34 

3.34 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

165.4 

161.1 

163.4 

1.55 

1.50 

1.51 

256.0 

241.5 

247.0 

Brazil 

13.4 

13.4 

13.3 

2.00 

1.90 

1.88 

26.7 

25.4 

24.9 

China 

28.3 

28.4 

28.7 

3.33 

3.21 

3.33 

94.2 

91.2 

95.4 

India 

39.1 

38.6 

39.4 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

31.7 

31.2 

31.8 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

Nigeria 

10.1 

9.9 

10.1 

0.84 

0.82 

0.84 

8.5 

8.1 

8.5 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.21 

1.18 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

Turkey 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

2.29 

1.68 

1.80 

10.0 

7.4 

8.0 

Others 

63.6 

60.2 

61.1 

1.18 

1.15 

1.13 

75.1 

68.9 

69.1 

PARLEY 

World 

77.4 

74.3 

2.15 

2.27 

166.4 

168.5 

170.3 

United  States 

3.1 

3.4 

2.04 

2.61 

6.3 

8.8 

9.0 

Total  Foreign 

74.3 

71.0 

72.2 

2.15 

2.25 

2.23 

160.0 

159.7 

161.2 

Australia 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

1.47 

1.75 

1.52 

3.3 

4.1 

3.6 

Canada 

4.2 

4.9 

4.8 

2.46 

2.39 

2.60 

10.2 

11.7 

12.5 

China 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

1.67 

1.74 

1.73 

6.2 

5.7 

5.7 

Eastern  Europe 

4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

3.72 

3.98 

3.85 

16.3 

18.0 

17.1 

EC-12 

12.2 

11.7 

11.3 

4.14 

3.93 

4.04 

50.3 

46.1 

45.8 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

3.30 

3.82 

3.68 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

Turkey 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

2.12 

1.46 

1.62 

7.0 

4.9 

5.5 

USSR 

29.7 

27.5 

28.5 

1.50 

1.80 

1.81 

44.5 

49.5 

51.5 

Others 

12.9 

11.9 

12.6 

1.28 

1.18 

1.11 

16.6 

14.0 

13.9 

Bt 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel.         1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  ' 

1988/891989/90 

May 

1988/89 

1989/90 

May 

CORN 

— Million  Hectares— 
124.8       126.9 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

3.20        3.62 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
399.4       459.6 

479.6 

World 

United  States 

23.6 

26.2 

5.31        7.29 

125.2 

191.2 

205.7 

Total  Foreign 

101.3 

100.7 

101.8 

2.71         2.67 

2.69 

274.2 

268.4 

273.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
South  Africa 
Thailand 

7.1 
1.7 
3.8 
1.6 

6.7 
1.7 
3.6 
1.4 

6.9 
2.0 
3.6 
1.4 

3.05        2.69 
2.94        3.24 
3.28        2.36 
2.63        2.86 

2.77 
3.33 
2.36 
3.04 

21.6 
5.0 

12.4 
4.2 

18.0 
5.5 
8.5 
4.0 

19.1 
6.5 
8.5 
4.1 

Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 
EC- 12 

22.3 
7.4 
4.1 

21.9 
7.4 
3.9 

22.1 
7.5 
3.6 

3.73        3.85 
3.50        4.02 
7.00        6.89 

3.86 
4.26 
6.84 

83.0 
26.0 
28.5 

84.2 
29.8 
26.5 

85.4 
31.8 
24.7 

4       O 

Other  W.  Europe 

Mftvlrn 

0.2 
6.0 

0.2 
5.8 

0.2 
6.2 

8.55        7.68 
1.68        1.68 

8.35 
1.72 

1.9 
10.1 

1.7 
9.8 

1.8 
10.7 

USSR 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

3.62        3.56 

3.56 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.20        4.17 

4.14 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 
Brazil 

71.9 
12.9 

72.1 
12.8 

72.8 
12.7 

2.36        2.31 
2.02        1.91 

2.33 
1.89 

169.6 
26.1 

166.2 
24.5 

169.3 
24.0 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.47        6.56 

6.00 

5.4 

6.4 

6.0 

China 

19.7 

20.3 

20.5 

3.93        3.72 

3.85 

77.4 

75.5 

79.0 

Vyi  III  Id 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.20        5.37 

5.41 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

1.40        1.33 

1.33 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0 

II  lUlO 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82        1.85 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 
4.3 
2.1 

Philippines 
7imhabwe 

3.8 
1.2 

3.6 
1.2 

3.7 
1.2 

1.21         1.21 
1.56        1.63 

1.18 
1.70 

4.5 
1.9 

4.4 
2.0 

Others 

23.7 

23.7 

24.1 

1.54        1.52 

1.51 

36.5 

36.1 

36.3 

SORGHUM 

42.8 

43.0 

1.29        1.29 

55.3 

55.7 

58.0 

World 

United  States 

3.7 

4.5 

4.00        3.48 

14.6 

15.7 

17.4 

Total  Foreign 

39.1 

38.5 

38.5 

1.04        1.04 

1.06 

40.7 

40.0 

40.6 

Argentina 
Australia 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.33        2.86 

3.00 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 
1.1 
5.5 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

1.65        2.04 

2.13 

1.2 

0.8 

China 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

3.14        2.94 

3.02 

5.6 

5.4 

India 

14.8 

15.5 

15.3 

0.71        0.74 

0.75 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

1 1  i\JiCk 

Mexico 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

2.83        2.92 

2.88 

3.1 

3.8 

3.8 

Nigeria 
South  Africa 
Sudan 

4.4 

0.3 
5.3 

4.4 
0.3 

4.1 

4.4 
0.3 
4.4 

0.80        0.80 
1.58        1.65 
0.83        0.61 

0.80 
1.65 
0.64 

3.5 
0.4 
4.4 

3.5 
0.5 
2.5 

3.5 
0.5 
2.8 
0.2 
9.7 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.35        1.33 

1.43 

0.2 

0.2 

1    1  lwl<  >  Ct*  l\* 

Others 

9.9 

9.8 

9.6 

1.04        1.00 

1.01 

10.3 

9.8 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF 

TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUrfTRY/REGION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

PreL 

1990/91  PfOJ. 

Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

May 

1988/89 

1989/90 

May 

TS 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

Vorld 

22.1 

22.6 

1.70 

1.84 

37.6 

41.6 

39.4 

Jnited  States 

2.2 

2.8 

1.41 

1.95 

3.2 

5.4 

5.1 

'otal  Foreign 

19.9 

19.8 

18.9 

1.73 

1.83 

1.81 

34.4 

36.2 

34.3 

USSR 

10.9 

10.6 

10.0 

1.40 

1.56 

1.50 

15.3 

16.5 

15.0 

^aj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

1.94 

1.97 

2.00 

6.8 

7.4 

7.1 

Argentina 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1.27 

1.44 

1.33 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.49 

1.51 

1.36 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

Canada 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

2.18 

2.03 

2.19 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.14 

3.56 

3.86 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

)ther  Foreign 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

2.28 

2.26 

2.27 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

China 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.19 

1.15 

1.21 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2.62 

2.70 

2.68 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

3.43 

3.33 

3.87 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Poland 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

2.61 

2.75 

2.60 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

EC-12 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

3.10 

2.77 

2.93 

5.5 

4.7 

5.0 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

3.77 

3.78 

3.80 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

4.23 

3.78 

4.38 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

3.24 

2.90 

0.9 

1.4 

1.2 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.09 

3.53 

3.32 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Others 
Vorld 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

15.9 

16.7 

2.08 

2.32 

33.0 

38.8 

38.0 

Jnited  States 

0.2 

0.2 

1.55 

1.76 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

"otal  Foreign 

15.6 

16.6 

15.9 

2.09 

2.32 

2.37 

32.6 

38.5 

37.6 

USSR 

10.1 

10.6 

10.0 

1.83 

2.03 

2.10 

18.5 

21.5 

21.0 

^aj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

1.04 

1.72 

1.74 

0.3 

0.8 

0.8 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

2.59 

2.96 

2.92 

10.0 

11.6 

11.4 

East  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

2.94 

3.34 

3.77 

1.8 

2.1 

2.3 

Poland 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.52 

2.94 

2.80 

7.2 

8.6 

8.2 

Czechoslovakia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC-12 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

3.05 

3.31 

3.22 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

Denmark 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.52 

4.80 

4.35 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

West  Germany 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

4.19 

4.69 

4.47 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

Others 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

2.06 

2.28 

2.26 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

>  I 

ai 


Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


•v:;  <.; 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUmHY/REGION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89  1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Apr. 

May 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Apr, 

May 

— Million  Hectares— 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- 

— 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

SOYBEANS 

54.02 

55.69 

57.41 

1.92 

1.71 

1.87 

1.86 

103.67 

95.35 

107.13 

106.73 

World 

United  Stales 

23.14 

23.22 

24.03 

2.28 

1.82 

2.18 

2.18 

52.75 

42.15 

52.44 

52.44 

Total  Foreign 

30.88 

32.47 

33.37 

1.65 

1.64 

1.64 

1.63 

50.93 

53.20 

54.69 

54.29 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

14.78 

16.17 

16.30 

1.88 

1.83 

1.87 

1.84 

27.72 

29.60 

30.50 

30.00 

Argentina 

4.26 

4.00 

5.00 

2.28 

1.60 

2.10 

2.10 

9.70 

6.40 

10.50 

10.50 

Brazil 

10.52 

12.17 

11.30 

1.71 

1.91 

1.77 

1.73 

18.02 

23.20 

20.00 

19.50 

Other  Foreign 

16.10 

16.30 

17.07 

1.44 

1.45 

1.42 

1.42 

23.21 

23.60 

24.19 

24.29 

Canada 

0.46 

0.53 

0.54 

2.75 

2.16 

2.26 

2.26 

1.27 

1.15 

1.22 

1.22 

China 

8.41 

8.12 

8.00 

1.48 

1.43 

1.35 

1.35 

12.47 

11.65 

10.80 

10.80 

Eastern  Europe 

0.53 

0.56 

0.54 

1.31 

1.20 

1.44 

1.50 

0.69 

0.67 

0.78 

0.82 

EC- 12 

0.56 

0.52 

0.61 

3.16 

3.21 

2.91 

2.91 

1.78 

1.66 

1.78 

1.78 

India 

1.54 

1.66 

1.90 

0.58 

0.91 

0.89 

0.89 

0.90 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

Indonesia 

0.95 

1.18 

1.00 

1.00 

1.02 

1.05 

1.05 

0.95 

1.20 

1.05 

1.05 

Paraguay 

0.62 

0.85 

0.98 

1.79 

1.90 

1.84 

1.84 

1.10 

1.62 

1.80 

1.80 

USSR 

0.78 

0.76 

0.83 

0.91 

1.16 

1.11 

1.11 

0.71 

0.88 

0.92 

0.92 

Others 

2.24 

2.13 

2.67 

1.49 

1.54 

1.58 

1.58 

3.34 

3.28 

4.15 

4.21 

COTTONSEED 

31.51 

33.74 

32.98 

0.99 

0.95 

0.94 

0.94 

31.30 

32.21 

31.07 

30.93 

World 

United  States 

4.06 

4.84 

3.86 

1.29 

1.14 

1.13 

1.10 

5.23 

5.50 

4.32 

4.24 

Total  Foreign 

27.46 

28.91 

29.12 

0.95 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

26.06 

26.72 

26.75 

26.69 

China 

4.84 

5.53 

5.36 

1.49 

1.27 

1.25 

1.25 

7.22 

7.05 

6.70 

6.70 

India 

6.46 

7.30 

7.40 

0.50 

0.49 

0.55 

0.58 

3.20 

3.60 

4.09 

4.26 

Pakistan 

2.57 

2.50 

2.71 

1.14 

1.14 

1.08 

1.08 

2.94 

2.85 

2.92 

2.92 

USSR 

3.53 

3.43 

3.33 

1.27 

1.42 

1.46 

1.46 

4.49 

4.87 

4.85 

4.85 

Others 

10.06 

10.14 

10.32 

0.82 

0.82 

0.79 

0.77 

8.22 

8.34 

8.19 

7.97 

PEANUTS 

18.22 

19.79 

19.28 

1.14 

1.18 

1.14 

1.14 

20.86 

23.36 

22.05 

22.02 

World 

United  States 

0.63 

0.66 

0.67 

2.62 

2.74 

2.72 

2.72 

1.64 

1.81 

1.81 

1.81 

Total  Foreign 

17.60 

19.13 

18.62 

1.09 

1.13 

1.08 

1.09 

19.22 

21.55 

20.24 

20.21 

Argentina 

0.19 

0.15 

0.18 

2.34 

1.62 

2.31 

2.06 

0.45 

0.24 

0.37 

0.37 

China 

3.02 

2.91 

2.96 

2.04 

1.95 

1.79 

1.79 

6.17 

5.69 

5.30 

5.30 

India 

6.84 

8.43 

8.10 

0.86 

1.07 

0.99 

0.99 

5.85 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Senegal 

0.85 

0.90 

0.79 

1.10 

0.76 

0.93 

0.93 

0.93 

0.69 

0.74 

0.74 

South  Africa 

0.15 

0.19 

0.19 

1.33 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

Sudan 

0.58 

0.58 

0.55 

0.76 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

0.44 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

5.97 

5.98 

5.85 

0.87 

0.88 

0.87 

0.88 

5.18 

5.25 

5.20 

5.17 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

1987/88 

Prel.        Proj. 
1988/89  1989/90 

1987/88 

Prel. 
1988/89 

1989/90  Proj. 
Apr.        May 

1987/88 

Prel. 
1988/89 

1989/90  Proj. 
Apr.         May 

—Million  Hectares— 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare 

— 

---Million  Metric  Tons-- 

- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

15.52 

15.07 

15.81 

1.35 

1.36 

1.37 

1.36 

20.92 

20.42 

21.73 

21.55 

World 

United  States 

0.72 

0.78 

0.74 

1.65 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.18 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
China 
EC-12 
East  Europe 
USSR 
Others 

14.80 
2.06 
0.89 
2.30 
1.38 
4.16 
4.03 

14.29 
2.30 
0.83 
2.12 
1.31 
4.28 
3.45 

15.07 
2.90 
0.73 
1.99 
1.32 
4.40 
3.74 

1.33 
1.36 
1.40 
1.81 
1.74 
1.46 
0.76 

1.37 
1.39 
1.42 
1.87 
1.62 
1.44 
0.86 

1.39 
1.34 
1.34 
1.64 
1.84 
1.59 
0.89 

1.38 
1.31 
1.34 
1.64 
1.80 
1.59 
0.89 

19.74 
2.80 

1.24 
4.16 
2.40 
6.08 
3.06 

19.61 
3.20 
1.18 
3.97 
2.13 
6.16 
2.98 

20.92 
3.90 
0.98 
3.27 
2.45 
7.00 
3.33 

20.73 
3.80 
0.98 
3.27 
2.37 
7.00 
3.32 

RAPESEED 

16.80 

17.90 

16.99 

1.40 

1.26 

1.27 

1.28 

23.44 

22.53 

21.63 

21.67 

World 

Total  Foreign 
Canada 
China 
EC-12 
East  Europe 
India 
Others 

16.80 
2.67 
5.27 
1.86 
0.92 
4.62 
1.46 

17.90 
3.67 
4.94 
1.84 
0.88 
4.87 
1.70 

16.99 
2.91 
4.99 
1.63 
1.00 
4.80 
1.67 

1.40 
1.44 
1.25 
3.20 
2.35 
0.75 
0.96 

1.26 
1.17 
1.02 
2.81 
2.50 
0.86 
0.94 

1.27 
1.05 
1.09 
3.07 
2.57 
0.79 
1.06 

1.28 
1.05 
1.09 
3.07 
2.60 
0.79 
1.07 

23.44 
3.85 
6.61 
5.95 
2.17 
3.46 
1.40 

22.53 
4.31 
5.04 
5.18 
2.19 
4.20 
1.60 

21.63 
3.06 
5.44 
5.00 
2.57 
3.80 
1.77 

21.67 
3.06 
5.44 
5.00 
2.60 
3.80 
1.78 

FLAXSEED 

3.99 

3.68 

3.97 

0.57 

0.45 

0.48 

0.49 

2.27 

1.66 

1.92 

1.95 

World 

United  States 

0.19 

0.09 

0.07 

1.01 

0.45 

0.47 

0.47 

0.19 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
Canada 
India 
USSR 
Others 

3.80 
0.66 
0.59 
1.15 
1.07 
0.33 

3.59 
0.54 
0.50 
1.18 
1.04 
0.33 

3.90 
0.60 
0.64 
1.20 
1.10 
0.36 

0.55 
0.82 
1.23 
0.34 
0.21 
0.59 

0.45 
0.86 
0.74 
0.30 
0.21 
0.66 

0.48 
0.82 
0.83 
0.33 
0.20 
0.67 

0.49 
0.86 
0.83 
0.33 
0.20 
0.66 

2.08 
0.54 
0.73 
0.39 
0.23 
0.20 

1.62 
0.46 
0.37 
0.35 
0.22 
0.22 

1.88 
0.49 
0.53 
0.40 
0.23 
0.24 

1.91 
0.52 
0.53 
0.40 
0.23 
0.24 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 

140.06 

28.73 
111.33 

145.87 

29.58 
116.29 

146.44 

29.37 
117.07 

1.45 

2.12 
1.27 

1.34 

1.70 

1.25 

1.40 

2.02 
1.25 

1.40 

2.02 
1.24 

202.46 

60.99 
141.46 

195.54 

50.31 
145.23 

205.54 

59.42 
146.12 

204.84 

59.34 
145.50 

United  States 
Total  Foreign 

COPRA 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

4.35 

4.27 

4.56 

4.53 

PALM  KERNEL 

-- 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.69 

2.93 

3.22 

3.21 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

~~ 

:: 

~ 

209.49 
8.36 

202.74 
9.42 

213.32 

10.42 

212.59 
10.37 

PALM  OIL  1/ 

1/  Not  included  in  total  c 

iiseeds. 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

Pre!.        Proj. 

Prel.      1990/91  Proj. 

Pre!.      1990/91  Proj. 

1988/891989/901990/91 

1988/891989/90                   May 

1988/891989/90                   May 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Kilograms  Per  Hectare — 

— Million  480-Pound  Bales— 

World 

34.0       32.9 

542         528 

84.6        79.9                      88.0 

United  States 

4.8          3.9 

694         688 

15.4        12.2                      16.0 

Total  Foreign 

29.1        29.0        29.5 

517         507                       531 

69.1        67.7                      72.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

13.5        13.4 

750         714 

46.4        43.9 

Australia 

0.2          0.2 

1538       1258 

1.3          1.3 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1          0.1 

885         890 

0.4          0.4 

China 

5.5          5.4 

751         731 

19.1         18.0 

Egypt 

0.4          0.4 

718         639 

1.4          1.3 

Mexico 

0.3          0.2 

1178         885 

1.4          0.8 

Pakistan 

2.5          2.7 

570         539 

6.6          6.7 

Sudan 

0.3          0.3 

437         396 

0.7          0.6 

Turkey 

0.7          0.7 

919         807 

3.0          2.7 

USSR 

3.4          3.3 

801         797 

12.6        12.2 

Major  Importers  2/ 

0.4          0.4 

817         830 

1.6          1.5 

Other  Foreign 

15.2        15.3 

301         318 

21.1        22.3 

Argentina 

0.5          0.6 

389         475 

0.9          1.2 

Brazil 

2.4          2.3 

31 1          293 

3.4          3.1 

India 

7.3          7.4 

247         288 

8.3          9.8 

Syria 

0.2          0.2 

672         844 

0.5          0.6 

Others 

4.9          4.8 

356         339 

8.0          7.5 

•9 


1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/ Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  9-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  May 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  May  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
13.9  million  tons  (2.8  percent)  and  ranged  from  -18.5  to  20.6  million  tons.  The 
May  projection  has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

Reliability  of  Production  Projections 


1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1988/89  is  defined  as  the  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1989/90  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  nine  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  gram. 


COMMODITY  AND 
REGION 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES.  1981/82  -  1989/90  1/ 

Difference             i 

Lowest         Highest     1 

Below 
Final 

Above 
Final 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference            1 

Percent 

Million  Metric  Tons | 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

2.8 
4.7 
2.9 

13.9 

2.8 

12.3 

-18.5              20.6 

-4.3                9.8 

-20.9               20.0 

5 
4 
5 

4 
5 
4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

3.7 

14.1 

2.1 

27.7 
25.3 
11.5 

-31.9               75.3 
-30.2               70.3 
-12.7               28.1 

4 
5 
2 

5 
4 

7 

RICE  (Milled) 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

3.2 
7.2 
3.3 

10.0 

0.3 

10.0 

-21.8                11.4 

-1.0                  0.5 

-22.0                11.2 

6 
4 
6 

3 
5 
3 

SOYBEANS 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

N/A 
9.2 
N/A 

N/A 
4.4 
N/A 

Millie 

N/A                 N/A 

-4.7                12.0 

N/A                 N/A 

)n  480-lb.  Bales — 

N/A 

4 

N/A 

N/A 

5 

N/A 

COTTON 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

4.5 

11.6 

3.8 

3.6 
1.5 
2.6 

-13.7                5.9 

-2.8                1.3 

-12.2                 4.6 

7 
5 
6 

2 
4 
3 

UNITED  STATES 

15.0 
16.2 
14.5 
23.3 

1 
Million  Bushels 

4 
6 
4 
2 

5 
3 
5 

7 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

854 

122 

58 

75 

-990              2379 

-228                 171 

-73                 206 

-77                231 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


HEAVY  RAINS  CEASE  IN  EASTERN  AUSTRALIA 

Torrential  rains  which  plagued  eastern  Australia  during  the  4-week  period 
ending  April  21,  caused  significant  flooding  over  an  estimated  625,000  square 
mile  area.   Total  rainfall  amounts  ranged  between  10  inches  in  central  New 
South  Wales  to  32  inches  in  central  Queensland.   This  unusually  heavy  rainfall 
event  ended  abruptly  the  third  week  of  April,  and  was  followed  by  dry  weather 
through  May  10th.   The  excessive  rainfall  occurred  over  the  entire  sorghum  and 
cotton  growing  region  of  the  country,  delaying  harvest  operations  for  a  month. 
Harvesting  resumed  in  early  May  with  crop  losses  reported  to  be  insignificant. 
Major  flooding  was  reported  to  have  been  primarily  located  in  outback  and 
range  areas  of  eastern  Australia,  lessening  the  impact  to  field  crops. 
Planting  operations  for  the  upcoming  winter  grains  season  is  well  under  way, 
and  will  benefit  from  the  overall  excellent  soil  moisture  conditions  in  the 
affected  states. 

SEVERE  DROUGHT  IN  ECUADOR 

A  severe  drought  is  adversely  affecting  crop  production  in  Ecuador.   The  rainy 
season  which  usually  starts  in  mid-December,  began  in  mid-to-late  January  this 
year.   January  through  April  precipitation  levels  were  well  below  normal. 
April  is  usually  the  start  of  the  dry  season,  as  heavy  tropical  activity 
migrates  away  from  Ecuador,  north  into  the  northern  hemisphere.   Production 
levels  of  the  "wet  season"  crops,  corn,  rice,  and  cotton  have  been 
significantly  reduced  from  normal  due  to  this  drought.   Outlook  for  dry  season 
crops,  planted  in  April  and  May  are  grim  as  levels  of  available  water 
diminish. 


PHILIPPINE  DROUGHT  RELIEF 

During  the  period  of  April  7  through  May  8,  1990,  much  needed  precipitation 
fell  over  southeastern  and  central  Philippines,  but  hot,  dry  conditions 
continued  in  the  north.   Precipitation  from  April  22  to  May  8,  1990  has 
provided  timely  moisture  for  planting  in  the  central  islands  and  Mindanao. 
During  the  first  week  of  May  local  showers  brought  some  relief  to  western  and 
northern  Luzon,  where  weather  this  winter  and  spring  has  been  persistently 
hotter  and  drier  than  normal.   In  spite  of  these  recent  increases  in 
precipitation,  seasonal  precipitation  levels  are  well  below  normal. 
Production  levels  of  all  crops  have  been  adversely  affected. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


BRAZIL;   COFFEE  PRODUCTION  REVISED  DOWNWARD 

Brazil's  1990/91  coffee  crop  suffered  damage  from  a  lack  of  rainfall  in  key 
producing  states  and  is  now  forecast  at  33  million  60-kilogram  bags  based  on  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  agricultural  officer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  new  forecast  is  4  million  bags  less  than  the  previous  estimate  of  37 
million  (based  on  field  travel  in  late  January/early  February)  released  in 
March  1990.   (see  Circular  Series  WAP  3-90  and  4-90)  The  recent  field  survey 
was  carried  out  from  April  19  to  May  5,  through  the  coffee  producing  areas  in 
the  states  of  Parana,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Gerais.   Coffee  trees  in  the  state 
of  Parana  showed  no  visible  sign  of  stress  and  a  load  of  normal  size  ripe 
cherries  is  about  to  be  harvested.   However,  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  in 
areas  with  light  sandy  loam  soil,  the  load  of  cherries  has  developed  to  less 
than  half  of  normal  size  due  to  scarce  rainfall  during  the  month  of  February. 
Elsewhere  in  Sao  Paulo  an  exceptionally  good  load  of  cherries  was  observed. 
In  southwest  Minas  Gerais  the  February  dry  spell  did  affect  coffee  trees  in 
some  isolated  areas  of  the  state,  while  in  the  southeastern  section 
significant  damage  from  drought  was  noted.   However,  western  Minas  Gerais 
coffee  trees  showed  no  drought  damage  or  stress  and  should  produce  an  above 
normal  size  crop.  The  new  forecast  includes  assumptions  about  drought  damage 
in  the  state  of  Espirito  Santo. 


BRAZIL:  SUMMER  CROP  HARVEST  PROGRESS 


The  pace  of  the  1989/90  summer  crop  harvest  (soybeans,  cotton,  and  corn) 
increased  during  the  first  week  in  May,  following  the  return  of  drier  weather 
to  Brazil's  major  producing  regions.  The  harvest  experienced  delays  during 
the  past  several  weeks  due  to  heavy  rains,  especially  in  the  southern 
producing  regions.   Late  planting  of  the  1989/90  crop,  due  to  the  late 
provision  of  credit  last  fall,  led  to  delays  in  development  and  contributed  to 
harvest  delays.   Many  analysts  have  been  concerned  that  Brazil's  tight  credit 
situation,  brought  about  by  the  new  administration's  inflation-fighting 
measures,  would  also  result  in  harvest  delays.   Shortage  of  money  to  pay  labor 
has  added  to  delays  in  the  Center-South  cotton  growing  region.   However, 
liquidity  problems  have  not  delayed  the  soybean  harvest,  as  producers  have 
apparently  been  meeting  harvest  costs  by  selling  soybeans  when  necessary. 


BRAZIL:   WHEAT  PLANTING  SITUATION 


Brazil's  wheat  growers  are  being  hindered  by  credit  limitations  and  planting 
delays.   Brazil's  President  recently  announced  that  the  equivalent  of  US  $777 
million  of  Government  credit  will  be  made  available  in  May  for  use  in 
financing  summer  crop  storage  and  winter  crop  planting.   The  Government 
reportedly  intends  to  provide  a  predetermined  percentage  of  each  producer's 
total  credit  needs  at  an  annual  interest  rate  of  12  percent  adjusted  by  the 
cost  of  living  index.   Commercial  lenders  are  offering  credit  at  an  inflation 
adjusted  interest  rate  equivalent  to  300  percent  a  year.   Large  scale 
producers  can  obtain  only  50  percent  of  their  production  credit  needs  at  the 
Government  subsidized  rate,  medium  sized  producers,  60  percent;  and  small 
producers,  100  percent.   The  announcement  was  quite  late  in  the  season  and  was 
less  generous  than  usual.   Most  Brazilian  wheat  producers  double  crop  wheat 
with  soybeans  in  order  to  provide  year-round  income  and  spread  fixed 
production  costs  over  more  production.   The  1989/90  crop  soybean  harvest  has 
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been  slowed  by  delayed  maturity  of  late  planted  beans  and  by  persistent  rains 
at  harvest  time.   This  is  resulting  in  some  1990/91  crop  winter  wheat  planting 
delays   The  late  announcement  of  lower  levels  of  Government  subsidized  credit 
and  the  late  soybean  harvest  are  leading  many  private  analysts  to  forecast  a 
sizable  reduction  in  wheat  plantings  this  year. 

BRAZIL:   WEATHER  DAMAGES  1989/90  APPLE  CROP 

Inclement  weather  conditions  have  reduced  Brazil's  1989/90  apple  crop  by 
approximately  one-fifth,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  officer  in  Rio  de 
!^Se?ro   Production  is  currently  estimated  at  31^,000  tons  sharp  yelow  he 
preliminary  forecast  of  390,000  tons,  but  11  percent  above  the  1988/89  harvest 
of  280  000  tons.   Most  of  the  crop  damage  occurred  during  the  ripening  and 
harves  ing  periods.   Unusually  hot  weather  during  February  shriveled  maturing 
f?uUs  refulUng  in  a  loss  of  8-10  percent  of  the  crop.   During  late  February 
and  early  March!  unexpected  hail  storms  caused  additional  losses.   Rain  during 
the  remainder  oi   March  led  to  extensive  fruit  rot  and  boosted  cumulative 
losses  on  the  season  to  an  estimated  21  percent. 

BRAZIL;   SMALLER  ORANGE  CROP  FORECAST 

Brazil's  1989/90  orange  crop  (harvesting  to  begin  in  July)  is  forecast  down  2 
million  tons  to  12  million,  with  Sao  Paulo  production  estimated  at  10.0 
million  tons  compared  to  this  year's  record  12.0  million  tons,  according  to 
tie  iS  agricuUural  officer  in  Sao  Paulo.   The  reduction  is  ^^e  to  stress  on 
trees  f^om  the  heavy  1988/89  harvest  and  dry  weather  in  October  which  affected 

rui  settrol   the  first  flowering.   The  1988/89  orange  crop  estimate  is 
revised  up  5  percent  from  the  December  forecast  to  14  million  tons.  The 
1988/89  total  citrus  crop,  with  harvest  just  ending,  is  estimated  at  a  record 
15.07  million  tons,  up  4  percent  from  the  December  estimate. 

ARGENTINA;   CITRUS  CROP  AT  A  NEW  RECORD 

Argentina's  1989/90  citrus  crop  is  forecast  at  1.66  million  tons,  up  21 
Descent  from  the  1.37  million  tons  harvested  this  past  year  according  to  the 
St'agr  cultural  counselor  in  Buenos  Aires.   The  crop  with  harvest  to  begin 
in  July,  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  above  the  previous  record  1987/88  crop^ 
Orange  lemon,  and  grapefruit  harvests  are  projected  up  30,  43,  and  13  percent 
respfciively?  ^angLine  production  is  forecast  down  17  percent,  reportedly 
due  to  a  fungus  disease.   The  orange  crop  is  the  largest  in  more  than  10 
years  a?  sSfSoO  tons  and  the  lemon  crop  at  500,000  tons  is  prooected  slightly 
below  the  1987/88  record.  The  increases,  following  last  year's  drought 
reduced  crop,  are  attributed  to  beneficial  rains  last  spring  and  summer  and 
may  also  be  due  to  the  influence  of  higher  producer  prices  which  are  double 
the  1988/89  levels  for  oranges  and  lemons. 
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ARGENTINA;   WHEAT  PLANTING  PROSPECTS 

Argentine  farmers  are  expected  to  increase  the  1990/91  planted  area  of  winter 
wheat,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Buenos  Aires.   Planting 
has  started  and  will  continue  through  July;  the  crop  should  be  harvested  in 
November  and  December.  The  winter  grain  growing  areas  of  Argentina  reportedly 
have  extremely  favorable  soil  moisture  for  planting,  germination,  and  early 
plant  development.   However,  Argentine  farmers  are  receiving  mixed  economic 
signals.   World  wheat  prices  are  relatively  strong  but  are  declining.   The 
Argentine  inflation  rate  fell  sharply  in  April  but  is  still  quite  high  and 
unpredictable.  Reportedly  a  reduction  in  the  grain  export  tax  from  the 
current  23.5  percent  to  5  or  6  percent  is  under  consideration,  adding  to  the 
uncertainty. 


CHINA;   DISEASES  AND  PESTS  THREATEN  WINTER  WHEAT 

Plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  have  spread  across  China's  winter  wheat 
production  areas  because  of  relatively  high  temperatures  and  excessive  rain 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  according  to  China's  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Powdery  mildew  and  banded  sclerotial  diseases  have  been  reported  in  the 
Yangtze  and  Huai  He  valleys.   Stripe  rust  has  appeared  in  central  and  western 
wheat-growing  areas,  while  serious  outbreaks  of  wheat  scab,  wheat  midge  and 
wheat  aphids  have  been  reported  in  many  parts  of  the  country.   Local  areas 
have  been  called  upon  to  monitor  the  situation  closely  and  take  steps  to 
control  the  spread  of  the  diseases  to  ensure  a  good  harvest. 


CHINA;   RAPESEED  CROP  LOOKS  PROMISING 

According  to  a  recent  report  in  the  Chinese  press,  rapeseed  planted  area 
increased  by  about  5  percent.  The  additional  area  came  mainly  from  land  that 
had  previously  remained  fallow  during  winter,  rather  than  a  shift  out  of  other 
crops.   Most  of  the  area  increase  was  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Yangtze 
River,  in  the  provinces  of  Hubei,  Jiangxi,  Jiangsu,  and  Anhui.  Early  rapeseed 
harvesting  has  begun  in  Sichuan  and  Yunnan  provinces,  and  local  officials  are 
expecting  a  better  crop  than  last  year.  The  weather  has  been  favorable  in 
other  areas  as  well  and  crops  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition.  The 
harvest  in  more  northern  areas  is  expected  to  begin  earlier  than  usual  because 
of  warm  weather  during  March  and  April.  Although  excessive  rainfall  could 
cause  problems  with  the  harvest,  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Beijing  is 
expecting  a  larger  crop  than  last  year. 


USSR;   MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN,  MILK  PRODUCTION  UP 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  first  quarter  results  for  State  and  Collective  farms, 
which  normally  account  for  about  75  percent  of  total  production,  show  meat 
production  down  3  percent  from  January-March  1989.   For  the  same  periods,  egg 
production  was  down  4  percent  while  milk  production  was  up  3  percent.   Soviet 
sources  attribute  the  lower  production  of  meat  and  eggs  to  insufficient  feed 
supplies  and  poor  management.   Increased  productivity  allowed  the  milk 
production  increase  despite  smaller  milk  cow  numbers  at  the  start  of  the  year. 
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AUSTRALIA:   SEVERE  FLOODING  IMPACTS  AGRICULTURE 

April  floods  inundated  a  large  area  in  eastern  Australia  consisting  mostly  of 
rangeland  and  some  summer  cropland  (see  WEATHER  BRIEFS  elsewhere  in  this 
report).   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  cotton  and  sorghum  production  were 
not  seriously  affected,  however,  crop  quality  is  expected  to  decline  in  both 
cases.   Cotton  and  sorghum  harvesting  operations  resumed  in  early  May,  after  a 
1-month  delay.  The  livestock  sector  in  this  region  is  believed  to  have 
suffered  the  most  damage.   Early  reports  estimate  that  200,000  sheep  and  8,000 
cattle  were  lost  in  the  state  of  Queensland.   These  numbers  are  quite  small  in 
terms  of  national  holdings  of  185.6  million  head  of  sheep  and  24.9  million 
head  of  cattle.   Large  scale  feeding  operations  were  being  conducted  by 
helicopter,  with  feed  dropped  to  animals  gathered  on  high  ground  above  the 
flood  waters. 

CHILE;   PHYTOSANITARY  QUARANTINE  LIFTED 

On  April  30,  1990,  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Agriculture  lifted  the 
phytosanitary  quarantine  that  was  established  on  January  16,  1990  to  control 
the  spread  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.   Although  the  quarantine  area 
spanned  890  hectares  in  the  provinces  of  Los  Andes  and  San  Felipe,  larvae  and 
flies  were  detected  only  within  the  city  limits  of  Los  Andes.  Of  the  327 
traps  placed  within  the  quarantine  zone,  only  8  larval  sites  and  20  adult 
flies— 18  males  and  2  females— were  discovered  during  the  11-day  period  from 
January  15  through  January  25.  No  adult  flies  were  captured  within  the 
quarantine  area  after  January  25,  1990,  and  none  were  ever  found  in  any  of  the 
1,021  traps  located  outside  the  quarantine  zone's  perimeter. 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY;   TIMBER  LOSSES  REVISED  UPWARD 

February  storm  damage  to  West  Germany's  forests  was  more  extensive  than 
originally  forecast,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Bonn. 
The  preliminary  damage  estimate  of  18  million  cubic  meters  (CUM)  has  been 
revised  upward  to  45  million  CUM  and  may  run  as  high  as  55  million  CUM.  Of 
the  45  million  CUM,  35  million  CUM  are  spruce;  5  million  CUM,  pine;  4  million 
CUM,  beech;  and  1  million  CUM,  oak.  Approximately  65  percent  of  the  damaged 
trees  were  uprooted;  35  percent  broken  off.   Although  projected  losses  are 
extraordinarily  high,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  German  forest  products 
industry  will  be  seriously  hurt.   Apparently,  most  of  the  damage  occurred  in 
areas  of  high  inventory  stands  where  annual  growth  rates  tend  to  exceed  the 
annual  cut. 

TAIWAN;   RAIN  DAMAGES  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CROPS 

According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  officer  in  Taipei,  14  consecutive  days  of 
heavy  rainfall  have  resulted  in  severe  damage  to  Taiwan's  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops.   Preliminary  assessments  indicate  that  production  of  fresh  vegetables 
could  decline  by  as  much  as  30  percent  and  fruit  production  by  20  percent. 
Taiwan's  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  attempting  to 
minimize  the  monetary  impact  on  farmers  by  providing  the  necessary  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  allow  for  immediate  replanting  of  the  damaged 
areas  with  fast-growing  vegetable  crops. 
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EUROPE:   APRIL  FREEZE  DAMAGES  HORTICULTURAL  CROPS 


A  cold  spell  in  Europe  during  early  April  reportedly  caused  extensive  damage 
to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.   Preliminary  damage  assessments  are  as  follows: 

Austria;  Low  temperatures  resulted  in  a  minor  reduction  in  pear  and  plum 

pollination.   No  significant  damage  to  other  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

Belgium;  Heavy  losses  are  expected  in  the  apple  and  pear  sectors.   Other  crops 

showing  signs  of  damage  include  sweet  and  tart  cherries  and  berries.  No  damage 

to  vegetable  crops  was  reported. 

Finland;  No  damage  to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

France;   The  April  freeze  apparently  caused  extensive  damage  to  France's 

1990/91  pear  crop.   To  date,  approximately  30-40  percent  of  the  fall  and 

winter  pear  crops  have  been  lost.   However,  a  bumper  crop  of  summer  pear 

varieties  is  expected  to  offset  some  of  the  loss.  Total  pear  production  for 

1990/91  is  currently  forecast  at  270,000-290,000  tons,  12  to  18  percent  below 

the  1989/90  crop  of  328,300  tons.   The  apple  crop  reportedly  sustained  far 

less  damage.   Production  for  1990/91  is  expected  to  total  1.8  million  tons, 

slightly  above  the  small  1989/90  crop  of  1.75  million  tons. 

Germany,  FRG;  The  freeze  apparently  caused  serious  damage  to  early  crops  of 

pears,  plums  and  prunes,  sweet  cherries,  and  Boskoop,  Jonagold,  and  Cox 

apples.   Late-blooming  varieties  are  expected  to  show  significant  quality 

damage. 

Hungary;  There  was  isolated  damage  to  apricots,  peaches,  and  some  early 

vegetables  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.   Seasonal  losses  are  expected 

to  be  well  below  normal. 

Italy;  Apricot  and  kiwi  blossoms  were  damaged  during  an  earlier  cold  spell 

March  8-10.   Minimal  damage  was  reported  during  the  April  freeze. 

Netherlands;   Freeze  damage  reportedly  will  prevent  a  1990/91  apple  crop  in 

excess  of  300,000  tons.  This  would  be  approximately  65-70  percent  of  a 

normal-sized  crop  of  A50,000  tons.   At  least  one-half  of  the  pear  crop  was 

lost.   Production  during  the  1990/91  season  is  not  expected  to  exceed 

50,000-60,000  tons  as  against  113,000  tons  produced  last  year. 

Spain;   Orchards  were  apparently  in  full  bloom  when  the  April  freeze  hit 

Lerida,  Spain's  leading  deciduous  fruit  producing  area.   Early  indications  are 

that  20  to  30  percent  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  nectarine  crops  have  been 

lost. 

Sweden;  Summer  apple  varieties  reportedly  sustained  minor  blossom  damage. 

Minimal  crop  losses  are  expected. 

Switzerland:  The  April  freeze  reportedly  caused  no  significant  damage  to  fruit 

and  vegetable  crops.   However,  excessive  rainfall  during  April  is  believed  to 

have  inhibited  pollination  of  fruit  crops. 

Yugoslavia;   Minimal  crop  losses  are  expected  as  a  result  of  the  low 

temperatures.   However,  heavy  snowfall  during  the  same  time  period  apparently 

caused  both  limb  breakage  and  tree  damage. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

The  first  forecast  for  1990/91  world  centrifugal  sugar  production  is  107.3 
million  tons  (raw  value),  a  record  high  and  1  percent  or  nearly  1.1  million 
tons  above  the  previous  year.   World  sugar  production  from  cane  is  forecast  at 
68.6  million  tons,  2  percent  more  than  in  1989/90,  while  sugar  from  beets  is 
down  1  percent  to  38.7  million. 

In  the  European  Community  (EC),  which  accounts  for  14  percent  of  the  world's 
total,  sugar  production  is  forecast  to  increase  1  percent,  mainly  as  a  result 
of  expanded  area.   In  France,  the  largest  producer  in  the  EC,  sugar  output  is 
expected  to  increase  11  percent  (472,000  tons)  over  the  89/90  crop.   Reflected 
in  the  larger  outturn  is  an  increase  in  area  of  39,000  hectares  to  470,000. 
In  West  Germany,  the  second  largest  producer  in  the  EC,  sugar  outturn  is 
forecast  up  3  percent  because  of  a  25,000  hectare  rise  in  beet  area. 

In  India,  the  world's  largest  sugar  producer,  outturn  for  the  1990/91  season 
is  forecast  at  a  record  11.5  million  tons,  3  percent  above  last  year's 
previous  record  level.  Although  sugarcane  yields  have  stagnated  at  about  60 
tons  per  acre,  the  cane  area  harvested  for  centrifugal  sugar  has  expanded  by 
more  than  a  half  million  hectares  in  the  past  five  years.   Khandsari  and  gur 
compete  with  sugar  mills  for  sugarcane.   Gur,  a  crudely  crystallized  brown 
type  sugar  is  produced  by  small,  on-farm  units  and  consumed  by  rural  people. 
Khandsari,  a  native  semi-white  centrifugal  sugar,  continues  to  be  popular  with 
Indian  consumers  because  it  is  marginally  cheaper  than  milled  sugar.  Of  these 
two  types,  only  khandsari  is  included  in  total  centrifugal  production. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  second  largest  producer  of  sugar,  the  1990/91 
forecast  is  down  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  decline  is  attributed  to 
reduced  sugarbeet  area  and  a  return  to  near  normal  beet  yields  following  last 
year's  bumper  harvest.  Although  the  beet  area  forecast  is  down  less  than  1 
percent  from  last  year,  the  effects  of  the  long  term  gradual  downtrend  of 
sugarbeet  area  is  more  apparent  over  a  10  year  span.   Sugarbeet  area  m  the 
Soviet  Union  has  declined  by  more  than  425,000  hectares  during  this  interim. 
Sugarbeets  are  not  included  in  the  USSR  hard  currency  for  domestic  crop  sales 
program.  The  exclusion  of  sugarbeets  coupled  with  the  desire  to  obtain  hard 
currency  may  force  a  further  shift  out  of  sugarbeets  into  other  crops.  The 
sugarbeet  sector  has  made  the  greatest  use  of  intensive  technology  (IT)  as  a 
way  of  increasing  yields  and  IT  is  presently  used  on  close  to  90  percent  ot 
all  land  sown  to  sugarbeets.   By  using  IT,  the  USSR  has  been  able  to  increase 
average  sugarbeet  yields  from  21.8  tons  per  hectare  in  1981-1985  to  over  25 
tons  per  hectare  during  the  four  most  recent  years  (1986-1989). 

In  Brazil,  the  1990/91  crop  is  forecast  to  remain  at  last  year's  level  which 
was  down  about  a  million  tons  from  the  three  previous  years.   Traditionally, 
Brazilian  sugar  and  alcohol  production  have  been  controlled  by  the  Institute 
for  Alcohol  and  Sugar  (lAA)  which  establishes  annual  production  quotas  tor 
each  mill.   In  establishing  the  level  of  sugar  production,  the  lAA  first 
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estimates  total  cane  production,  subtracts  the  cane  needed  for  the  year's 
alcohol  production  and  then  allocates  the  balance  for  sugar  and  molasses.   The 
objective  has  been  to  meet  domestic  sugar  and  alcohol  needs,  with  residual 
cane  going  to  produce  sugar  for  export.   In  recent  years,  this  has  caused 
problems  due  to  stagnating  cane  production  while  domestic  alcohol  and  sugar 
requirements  were  rising  and  the  world  sugar  price  was  becoming  more 
attractive.  The  lAA,  although  in  the  process  of  being  eliminated,  will 
reportedly  issue  a  1990/91  crop  plan  prior  to  its  demise.   The  Central-South 
region  has  begun  cutting  sugarcane  early  again  this  year  to  ease  the  on-going 
domestic  alcohol  deficit. 
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Sugar  production  in  Asia  is  forecast  to  increase  in  five  of  the  six  major 
producing  countries.   In  China,  sugar  output  is  forecast  to  increase  5  percent 
over  last  year's  crop,  approaching  the  record  harvest  of  5.8  million  tons  set 
in  1986/87.   Sugar  from  sugarbeets  is  expected  to  be  up  100,000  tons  to 
850,000  tons  and  the  cane  crop  is  expected  to  increase  150,000  tons  to  4.75 
million  tons.   The  Chinese  government  has  announced  a  major  price  rise  for  the 
1990/91  crop,  the  second  major  price  hike  in  two  years.   Sugar  officials  still 
believe  the  state-set  procurement  and  refinery  prices  are  too  low.   Farmers 
can  earn  more  growing  other  crops  and  prices  paid  by  refineries  are  generally 
still  below  the  cost  of  production.   Sugarcane  and  sugarbeets  compete  with  a 
wide  variety  of  crops  such  as  corn,  soybeans,  rice,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
fish.   Continued  improvements  in  yields,  water  management,  hybrid  seed  and  the 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  "targeted"  areas  is  expected  to  bring 
more  significant  production  increases  in  1990/91.   In  Thailand,  the  forecast 
is  up  3  percent  from  the  1989/90  season  but  down  9  percent  from  the  record 
high  outturn  in  1988/89.   Insufficient  and  poor  distribution  of  rainfall 
continues  to  reduce  crop  prospects  as  early  season  dryness  is  expected  to 
delay  1990/91  planting  which  could  lower  yields.   Attractive  sugarcane  prices 
have  boosted  planted  area  in  the  last  two  years  to  670,000  hectares.  The  Thai 
Government  is  directly  involved  in  the  pricing  of  sugarcane  as  well  as  the 
pricing,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  raw  sugar.   Its  policies  include  a 
domestic  price  floor,  packing  credits  for  sugar  exporters  and  a  waiver  of 
business  taxes.  The  Government  operates  a  credit  program  under  which  farmers 
can  borrow  at  below  market  interest  rates  and  is  also  a  joint  venture  partner 
in  a  sugar  export  brokerage  house.  Harvesting  usually  starts  when  the  cane  is 
8-12  months  old.   This  is  reflected  in  yields  of  less  than  50  tons  per 
hectare.   In  the  Philippines  the  forecast  is  unchanged  from  last  season, 
though  planted  area  is  expected  to  be  15,000  hectares  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Abnormally  dry  weather  has  reduced  yield  prospects  for  the  1990/91  crop, 
although  high  domestic  sugar  prices  have  prompted  sugar  producers  to  expand 
planted  area,  utilize  more  production  inputs  and  to  improve  farming  practices. 
Despite  these  positive  developments,  sugar  industry  officials  express  concern 
about  the  potential  impacts  of  the  Comprehensive  Agrarian  Reform  Program  and 
some  sugar  planters  continue  to  encounter  problems  with  civil  disorder, 
particularly  in  isolated  areas  of  Negros  Island.   Philippine  sugar  production 
has  risen  sharply  since  bottoming-out  at  1.35  million  tons  in  1986/87,  but 
remains  well  below  the  2.5  million  ton  outturn  of  the  early  1980's. 


% 
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In  South  Africa,  the  forecast  is  for  a  1  percent  decline  in  output,  as  yields 
are  expected  to  return  to  near  normal  in  spite  of  a  slight  increase  in  area  to 
be  harvested.   In  Australia,  the  forecast  is  up  2  percent  as  the  industry 
continues  to  adjust  to  a  series  of  developments  which  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  a  tightly  controlled  and  highly  regulated  sector  into  one  which 
is  more  in  tune  with  market  forces.   The  sugarcane  area  for  harvest  is 
expected  to  expand  by  4  percent  in  1990/91. 


Franklin  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 
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Table  9 

WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1988/89  -  1990/91  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90  2/ 


1990/91  3/ 


1,000  Metric  Tons 


NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

129 

104 

110 

120 

Mexico 

3,806 

3 

,678 

3 

,000 

3,400 

United  States  3/  4/ 

6,483 

6 

,089 

6 

,082 

6,050 

SUBTOTAL 

10,418 

9 

,871 

9 

,192 

9,570 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

1,177 

1 

,284 

945 

1,100 

Bolivia 

174 

163 

155 

155 

Brazil 

8,457 

8 

,582 

7 

,500 

7,500 

Chile 

416 

446 

448 

350 

Colombia 

1,344 

1 

,435 

1 

,570 

1,600 

Ecuador 

316 

315 

330 

310 

Guyana 

168 

170 

180 

175 

Paraguay 

100 

105 

120 

110 

Peru 

592 

626 

580 

600 

Surinam 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Uruguay 

65 

85 

75 

70 

Venezuela 

537 

513 

485 

490 

SUBTOTAL 

13,356 

13 

,734 

12 

,398 

12,470 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Belize 

83 

92 

90 

90 

Costa  Rica 

219 

224 

230 

240 

El  Salvador 

189 

174 

205 

260 

Guatemala 

690 

715 

735 

790 

Honduras 

173 

184 

200 

230 

Nicaragua 

225 

200 

215 

225 

Panama 

108 

109 

119 

120 

SUBTOTAL 

1,687 

1 

,698 

1 

,794 

1,955 

CARIBBEAN 

Barbados 

80 

66 

65 

60 

Cuba 

7,400 

8 

,100 

7 

,500 

7,500 

Dominican  Republic 

777 

735 

750 

780 

Guadeloupe 

87 

90 

61 

75 

Haiti 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Jamaica 

221 

192 

235 

250 

Martinique 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Puerto  Rico 

92 

88 

75 

85 

St.  Kitts  -  Nevis 

32 

32 

32 

32 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

91 

97 

103 

100 

SUBTOTAL 

8,821 

9 

,441 

8 

,862 

8,923 

ST; 


£.; 
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Table  9  (Continued) 

WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1988/89  -  1990/91  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90  2/ 


1,000  Metric  Tons 


1990/91  3/ 


EC 


Belgium-Luxembourg 

1,005 

Denmark, 

422 

France 

3,966 

Germany,  West 

2,968 

Greece 

194 

Ireland 

242 

Italy 

1,869 

Netherlands 

1,065 

Portugal 

2 

Spain 

1,092 

United  Kingdom 

1,335 

SUBTOTAL 

14,160 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

Austria 

390 

Finland 

70 

Sweden 

264 

Switzerland 

123 

SUBTOTAL 

847 

EAST  EUROPE 

Albania 

40 

Bulgaria 

140 

Czechoslovakia 

800 

Germany,  East 

768 

Hungary 

450 

Poland 

1,823 

Romania 

450 

Yugoslavia 

946 

SUBTOTAL 

5,417 

USSR 


9,560 


1,005 

550 

4,372 

3,003 

216 

212 

1,609 

1,074 

2 

1,290 

1,417 

14,750 


358 
154 
375 
150 

1,037 


40 
100 
700 
575 

475 

1,825 

425 

660 

4,800 

8,900 


1,038 

529 

4,198 

3,340 

421 

230 

1,880 

1,240 

2 

1,050 

1,370 

15,298 


460 
168 

401 
150 

1,179 


30 
120 
800 
748 

500 

1,865 

520 

930 

5,513 

9,560 


1,050 

500 

4,670 

3,450 

250 

220 

1,700 

1,050 

2 

1,165 

1,350 

15,407 


500 
130 
325 
150 

1,105 


35 
120 
800 
850 

500 

1,720 

560 

900 

5,485 

9,100 


NORTH  AFRICA 
Algeria 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Sudan 

Tunisia 
SUBTOTAL 


11 
907 

443 

408 

25 

1,794 


11 
945 
527 
360 

25 
1,868 


11 
960 
502 
400 

25 
1,898 


11 
980 
515 
400 

25 
1,931 


May  1990 
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Table  9  (Continued) 

WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1988/89  -  1990/91  1/ 


i 
i 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  2/ 

1990/91  3/ 

i 

1,000  Met 

ric  Tons 

1 

OTHER  AFRICA 

Angola 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Burkina 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Burundi 

3 

4 

8 

10 

Cameroon 

40 

35 

40 

40 

Chad 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Congo 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Cote  d'lvoire 

140 

154 

160 

160 

Ethiopia 

190 

195 

200 

200 

ii 

Gabon 

20 

20 

20 

20 

'I 

Ghana 

10 

10 

10 

10 

a.' 

Guinea 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Kenya 

413 

411 

441 

440 

Madagascar 

114 

120 

125 

125 

]'' 

Malawi 

181 

185 

175 

180 

1 

Mali 

20 

20 

20 

20 

; 

Mauritius 

733 

672 

602 

650 

i. 

Mozambique 

50 

50 

50 

50 

r ; 

Nigeria 

55 

56 

53 

55 

°wl 

Reunion 

236 

262 

179 

235 

Rwanda 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Senegal 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Somalia 

45 

45 

50 

50 

South  Africa 

2,235 

2,300 

2 

,275 

2,260 

Swaziland 

461 

462 

500 

500 

Tanzania 

108 

101 

108 

105 

Uganda 

10 

10 

30 

30 

Zaire 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Zambia 

130 

150 

140 

140 

Zimbabwe 

453 

459 

510 

450 

SUBTOTAL 

5,906 

5,981 

5 

,956 

5,990 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Iran 

450 

450 

450 

450 

Iraq 

12 

10 

10 

10 

Lebanon 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Syria 

40 

30 

41 

40 

Turkey 

1,780 

1,410 

1 

,400 

1,350 

SUBTOTAL 

2,288 

1,906 

1 

,907 

1,856 

May  1990 
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Table  9  (Continued) 

WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1988/89  -  1990/91  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1,000  Metric  Tons 


1989/90  2/ 


1990/91  3/ 


OTHER  ASIA 
Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
Burma 
China 
India  6/ 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Malaysia 
Nepal 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Sri  Lanka 
Taiwan 
Thailand 
Vietnam 
SUBTOTAL 


10 

190 

50 

4,706 

10,000 

2,127 

929 

88 

17 

1,907 

1,400 

34 

627 

2,704 

350 

25,139 


10 
117 
50 
5,312 
10,150 
1,889 
984 
100 
17 
1,980 
1,600 
35 
664 
4,055 
400 
27,363 


10 

170 

50 

5,350 

11,200 

2,080 

975 

110 

17 

2,015 

1,700 

35 

600 

3,600 

450 

28,362 


10 
180 
50 
5,600 
11,500 
2,100 
970 
115 
17 
2,135 
1,700 
35 
580 
3,700 
450 
29,142 


OCEANIA 
Australia 

Fiji 

Papua  New  Guinea 
SUBTOTAL 

WORLD  TOTAL 


3,528 

401 

25 

3,954 

103,347 


3,680 

363 

30 

4,073 

105,422 


3,790 

461 

30 

4,281 

106,200 


3,850 

450 

30 

4,330 

107,264 


1/ 


2/ 
3/ 
4/ 

5/ 

6/ 


Crop  years  are  on  a  September/August  basis,  but  Include  outturn  of  sugar 
from  several  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  which  begin  prior  to  September. 
Conversion  factors  used  include  1.087  for  refined  beet  sugar  1.07  for 
refined  cane  sugar. 
Preliminary. 

United  States  data  include  continental  beet  and  cane  and  Hawaii  cane,  but 

exclude  Puerto  Rico  cane  which  is  listed  separately. 

French  data  exclude  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 

and  Reunion  which  are  listed  separately. 

Indian  data  include  production  of  Khandsari  sugar,  a  native  type, 

semi-white  centrifugal  sugar.  Estimated  output  of  Khandsari  sugar  in 

thousand  tons  L  as'follows:   1987/88  -  320;  1988/89  -  720;  1989/90  -  530; 

and  1990/91  -  700 
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Table  10 


SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

CANE 

CANE 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/ YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000  MT- 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Argentina 

2/ 

1988/89 

277 

44.2 

12,245 

1,284 

10.5 

4.64 

1989/90 

229 

46.3 

10,605 

945 

8.9 

4.13 

1990/91 

MAY 

255 

50.2 

12,810 

1,100 

8.6 

4.31 

Australia 

1988/89 

314 

89.4 

28,073 

3,680 

13.1 

11.72 

1989/90 

327 

89.2 

29,170 

3,790 

13.0 

11.59 

1990/91 

MAY 

340 

86.8 

29,500 

3,850 

13.1 

11.32 

Brazil 

1988/89 

1,400 

62.9 

88,000 

8,582 

9.8 

6.13 

1989/90 

1,210 

60.3 

73,000 

7,500 

10.3 

6.20 

1990/91 

MAY 

1,210 

62.0 

75,000 

7,500 

10.0 

6.20 

China  2/ 

1988/89 

924 

53.1 

49,060 

4,140 

8.4 

4.48 

1989/90 

973 

51.4 

50,000 

4,600 

9.2 

4.73 

1990/91 

MAY 

1,000 

55.0 

55,000 

4,750 

8.6 

4.75 

Colombia 

1988/89 

108 

122.0 

13,176 

1,435 

10.9 

13.29 

1989/90 

110 

126.7 

13,940 

1,570 

11.3 

14.27 

1990/91 

MAY 

115 

127.8 

14,700 

1,600 

10.9 

13.91 

Cuba 

1988/89 

1,350 

54.9 

74,100 

8,100 

10.9 

6.00 

1989/90 

1,350 

50.0 

67,500 

7,500 

11.1 

5.56 

1990/91 

MAY 

1,350 

50.0 

67,500 

7,500 

11.1 

5.56 

Dominican 

Republic 

1988/89 

215 

32.2 

6,933 

735 

10.6 

3.42 

1989/90 

219 

33.1 

7,240 

750 

10.4 

3.42 

1990/91 

MAY 

220 

36.4 

8,000 

780 

9.8 

3.55 

Egypt  2/ 

1988/89 

92 

90.2 

8,300 

874 

10.5 

9.50 

1989/90 

93 

94.6 

8,800 

885 

10.1 

9.52 

1990/91 

MAY 

95 

94.7 

9,000 

900 

10.0 

9.47 

Hi 


May  1990 
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Table  10  (Continued) 

SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


COUNTRY/ YEAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

HARVEST 

SUGAR 

CANE 

YIELD 

CANE 
PRODUCTION 

RAW 
SUGAR 

RECOVERY 
RATE 

SUGAR 
YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA  - 

1,000  MT- 

PERCENT 

Ml /HA 

Fiji 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

60 
60 
60 

53.1 
76.8 
66.7 

3,185 
4,606 
4,000 

363 
461 
450 

11.4 
10.0 
11.3 

6.05 
7.68 
7.50 

Guatemala 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

98 
100 
105 

70.5 
70.8 
71.9 

6,910 
7,076 
7,550 

715 
735 
790 

10.3 

10.4 
10.5 

7.30 
7.35 
7.52 

India  3/4/ 
1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  MAY 

1,650 
1,880 
1,900 

60.3 
61.2 
60.5 

99,500 
115,000 
115,000 

10,150 
11,200 
11,500 

10.2 

9.7 

10.0 

6.15 
5.96 
6.05 

Indonesia 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

322 
340 
330 

76.8 
78.5 
81.2 

24,742 
26,700 
26,800 

1,889 
2,080 
2,100 

7.6 
7.8 
7.8 

5.87 
6.12 
6.36 

Mauritius 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

80 
80 
80 

75.0 
75.0 
75.0 

6,000 
6,000 
6,000 

672 
602 
650 

11.2 
10.0 
10.8 

8.40 
7.53 
8.13 

Mexico 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

542 
510 
520 

66.2 
60.8 
67.3 

35,900 
31,000 
35,000 

3,678 
3,000 
3,400 

10.2 
9.7 
9.7 

6.79 
5.88 
6.54 

Pakistan  2/ 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

515 
496 
530 

42.2 
42.1 
42.1 

21,708 
20,900 
22,300 

1,945 
1,980 
2,100 

9.0 
9.5 

9.4 

3.78 
3.99 
3.96 

Mow  iQQn 

Production 

Estimates  and 
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Table  10  (Continued) 


SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

CANE 

CANE 

RAW 

RECOVERY  SUGAR 

COUNTRY/YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000  MT- 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Peru 

1988/89 

47 

134.7 

6,333 

626 

9.9 

13.32 

1989/90 

45 

133.3 

6,000 

580 

9.7 

12.89 

1990/91 

MAY 

46 

134.8 

6,200 

600 

9.7 

13.04 

I 

Philippines 

1988/89 

295 

64.4 

19,000 

1,600 

8.4 

5.42 

3 

1989/90 

315 

62.2 

19,600 

1,700 

8.7 

5.40 

e' 

1990/91 

MAY 

325 

60.3 

19,600 

1,700 

8.7 

5.23 

South  Africa 

«... 

*'  '. 

1988/89 

280 

70.9 

19,859 

2,300 

11.6 

8.21 

«■; 

1989/90 

272 

68.8 

18,717 

2,275 

12.2 

8.36 

1990/91 

MAY 

274 

69.3 

19,000 

2,260 

11.9 

8.25 

*'  1 

Sudan 

1988/89 

40 

112.5 

4,500 

360 

8.0 

9.00 

1989/90 

40 

112.5 

4,500 

400 

8.9 

10.00 

El: 

1990/91 

MAY 

40 

112.5 

4,500 

400 

8.9 

10.00 

Swaziland 

1988/89 

36 

149.2 

5,372 

462 

8.6 

12.83 

1989/90 

37 

159.0 

5,882 

500 

8.5 

13.51 

1990/91 

MAY 

37 

162.2 

6,000 

500 

8.3 

13.51 

Taiwan 

1988/89 

63 

99.6 

6,276 

664 

10.6 

10.54 

1989/90 

61 

98.4 

6,000 

600 

10.0 

9.84 

1990/91 

MAY 

61 

98.4 

6,000 

580 

9.7 

9.51 

Thailand 

1988/89 

659 

55.6 

36,667 

4,055 

11.1 

6.15 

1989/90 

660 

53.0 

35,000 

3,600 

10.3 

5.45 

1990/91 

MAY 

660 

53.0 

35,000 

3,700 

10.6 

5.61 

U.S. (Hawaii)  5/ 

1988/89 

32 

215.6 

6,900 

767 

11.1 

23.97 

1 

1989/90 

30 

211.7 

6,350 

810 

12.8 

27.00 

1990/91 

MAY 

30 

216.0 

6,480 

800 

12.3 

26.67 

May  1990 
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Table  10  (Continued) 


COUNTRY/YEAR 


SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

AREA 

HARVEST 


1,000  HA 


SUGAR 

CANE 

YIELD 


CANE         RAW     RECOVERY  SUGAR 
PRODUCTION     SUGAR      RATE   YIELD 


MT/HA 


-1,000  MT PERCENT  MT/HA 


U.S. (Mainland)  2/ 

1988/89  289  65.5 

1989/90  298  64.5 

1990/91  MAY  238  67. A 


18,936 
19,227 
16,050 


2,241 
2,062 
1,800 


11.8 
10.7 
11.2 


7.75 
6.92 
7.56 


Venezuela 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 


112 
100 
100 


70.1 
70.0 
71.0 


7,850 
7,000 
7,100 


513 
485 
490 


6.5 
6.9 
6.9 


4.58 
4.85 
4.90 


Zimbabwe 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 


32 
34 
30 


110.8 
113.9 
120.0 


3,544 
3,871 
3,600 


459 
510 
450 


13.0 
13.2 
12.5 


14.34 
15.00 
15.00 


MAJOR  CANE  PRODUCERS 

1988/89        9,832  62.4 

1989/90        9,869  61.2 

1990/91  MAY     9,951  62.1 


613,069 
603,684 
617,690 


62,289 
61,120 
62,250 


10.2 
10.1 
10.1 


6.34 
6.19 
6.26 


OTHERS 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 


1,172 
1,207 
1,215 


59.3 
59.6 
60.5 


69,445 
71,966 
73,522 


5,959 
6,191 
6,352 


8.6 
8.6 
8.6 


5.08 
5.13 
5.23 


WORLD 

1988/89  11,004  62.0 

1989/90  11,076  61.0 

1990/91  MAY  11,166  61.9 


May  1990 


682,514 
675,650 
691,212 


68,248 
67,311 
68,602 


10.0 

10.0 

9.9 


6.20 
6.08 
6.14 


1/ 
2/ 


Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division 


Refined  cane  sugar  is  converted  to  raw  value  by  a  factor  of  1.07. 
Produces  beet  sugar  as  well  as  cane  sugar.   3/  Includes  khandsari  (native 
type  semi-white  centrifugal  sugar.)  4/  Cane  area  and  production  data 
include  cane  used  for  non-centrifugal  sugar,  which  distorts  the  recovery 
rate  and  the  sugar  yield  per  hectare.   5/  Hawaiian  cane  is  harvested  once 
every  24  months,  consequently  yields  per  hectare  are  much  higher  than  in 
countries  where  cane  is  harvested  every  year. 
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Table  11 

SUGARBEET  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION  BY 
SELECTED  SUGARBEET  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


v.-.-y 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

BEET 

BEET 

RAW 

RECOVERS 

'     SUGAR 

COUNTRY/ YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000 

MT 

PERCENI 

MT/HA 

Austria 

1988/89 

38 

50.9 

1,934 

358 

18.5 

9.42 

1989/90 

47 

56.2 

2,641 

460 

17.4 

9.79 

1990/91  MAY 

50 

55.2 

2,760 

500 

18.1 

10.00 

Belgium  Luxembourg 

1988/89 

115 

56.0 

6,443 

1,005 

15.6 

8.74 

1989/90 

112 

59.3 

6,639 

1,038 

15.6 

9.27 

:,: 

1990/91  MAY 

117 

57.7 

6,750 

1,050 

15.6 

8.97 

i 

China  2/ 

X 

>  1 

1988/89 

745 

17.2 

12,810 

1,172 

9.1 

1.57 

1989/90 

533 

17.6 

9,360 

750 

8.0 

1.41 

1 

C3 

1990/91  MAY 

575 

17.4 

10,000 

850 

8.5 

1.48 

Czechoslovakia 

1988/89 

208 

36.1 

7,500 

700 

9.3 

3.37 

■'  > 

1989/90 

208 

36.1 

7,500 

800 

10.7 

3.85 

«  ! 

1990/91  MAY 

208 

36.1 

7,500 

800 

10.7 

3.85 

^* 

Denmark 

1988/89 

68 

49.7 

3,379 

550 

16.3 

8.09 

til 

1989/90 

67 

49.3 

3,302 

529 

16.0 

7.90 

1990/91  MAY 

67 

44.8 

3,000 

500 

16.7 

7.46 

France 

1988/89 

430 

59.1 

25,429 

4,372 

17.2 

10.17 

1989/90 

431 

57.4 

24,718 

4,198 

17.0 

9.74 

1990/91  MAY 

470 

57.4 

27,000 

4,670 

17.3 

9.94 

Germany,  East 

1988/89 

198 

23.4 

4,625 

575 

12.4 

2.90 

1989/90 

217 

28.3 

6,134 

748 

12.2 

3.45 

1990/91  MAY 

200 

35.0 

7,000 

850 

12.1 

4.25 

Germany,  West 

1988/89 

386 

48.2 

18,590 

3,003 

16.2 

7.78 

1989/90 

392 

53.0 

20,767 

3,340 

16.1 

8.52 

1990/91  MAY 

417 

52.3 

21,800 

3,450 

15.8 

8.27 

May  1990 


Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division,  CMP/USDA 
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Table  11  (Continued) 

SUGARBEET  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION  BY 
SELECTED  SUGARBEET  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


COUNTRY/YEAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

HARVEST 

SUGAR 

BEET 

YIELD 

BEET 
PRODUCTION 

RAW 
SUGAR 

RECOVERY 
RATE 

SUGAR 
YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000  MT 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Hungary 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

105 

115 
115 

40.0 
38.3 
38.3 

4,200 
4,400 
4,400 

475 
500 
500 

11.3 
11.4 
11.4 

4.52 
4.35 
4.35 

Italy 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

266 
290 
260 

49.3 
57.2 
53.8 

13,105 
16,600 
14,000 

1,609 
1,880 
1,700 

12.3 
11.3 
12.1 

6.05 
6.48 
6.54 

Japan  2/ 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

72 
72 
72 

48.5 
50.8 
53.5 

3,489 
3,660 
3,850 

705 
665 
680 

20.2 
18.2 
17.7 

9.79 
9.24 
9.44 

Netherlands 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

123 
124 
125 

54.3 
61.9 
53.0 

6,676 
7,679 
6,625 

1,074 
1,240 
1,050 

16.1 
16.1 
15.8 

8.73 

10.00 

8.40 

Poland 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

412 
423 
390 

34.1 
34.0 
33.3 

14,069 
14,400 
13,000 

1.825 
1,865 
1,720 

13.0 
13.0 
13.2 

4.43 
4.41 
4.41 

Romania 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

245 
219 
195 

25.3 
26.9 
28.7 

6,200 
5,900 
5,600 

425 
520 
560 

6.9 
8.8 

10.0 

1.73 
2.37 
2.87 

Spain  11 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

175 
156 
165 

51.9 
47.8 
52.1 

9,084 
7,460 
8,600 

1,275 
1,035 
1,150 

14.0 
13.9 
13.4 

7.29 
6.63 
6.97 

Turkey 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

315 
338 
330 

36.6 
32.3 
32.1 

11,530 
10,930 
10,600 

1,410 
1,400 
1,350 

12.2 
12.8 
12.7 

4.48 
4.14 
4.09 

U.S.S.R. 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

3,370 
3,323 
3,300 

26.1 
29.3 
27.3 

87,855 
97,500 
90,000 

8,900 
9,560 
9,100 

10.1 

9.8 

10.1 

2.64 
2.88 
2.76 

r'V/'n  /iTCr 

Mav  1990 

Prodi 

action  Est 

Lmates  and  Cro 

p  Assessment 

Division, 

CMF/UbL 
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Table  11  (Continued) 

SUGARBEET  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION  BY 
SELECTED  SUGARBEET  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

BEET 

BEET 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/ YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000 

MT 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

United  Kingdom 

1988/89 

198 

41.2 

8,152 

1,417 

17.4 

7.16 

1989/90 

194 

41.2 

8,000 

1,370 

17.1 

7.06 

1990/91 

MAY 

198 

40.4 

8,000 

1,350 

16.9 

6.82 

United  States 

2/ 

1988/89 

526 

42.8 

22,507 

3,081 

13.7 

5.86 

1989/90 

528 

43.9 

23,182 

3,210 

13.8 

6.08 

1990/91 

MAY 

554 

44.9 

24,850 

3,450 

13.9 

6.23 

Yugoslavia 

L 

1988/89 

127 

35.9 

4,558 

660 

14.5 

5.20 

1989/90 

142 

46.9 

6,665 

930 

14.0 

6.55 

1990/91 

MAY 

155 

40.3 

6,250 

900 

14.4 

5.81 

MAJOR  BEET 

'  PRODUCERS 

1988/89 

8,122 

33.5 

272,135 

34,591 

12.7 

4.26 

1989/90 

7,931 

36.2 

287,437 

36,038 

12.5 

4.54 

1990/91 

MAY 

7,963 

35.4 

281,585 

36,180 

12.8 

4.54 

OTHERS 

1988/89 

538 

38.8 

20,894 

2,583 

12.4 

4.80 

1989/90 

558 

38.1 

21,285 

2,851 

13.4 

5.11 

1990/91 

MAY 

555 

36.9 

20,465 

2,482 

12.1 

4.47 

WORLD 

1988/89 

8,660 

33.8 

293,029 

37,174 

12.7 

4.29 

1989/90 

8,489 

36.4 

308,722 

38,889 

12.6 

4.58 

1990/91 

MAY 

8,518 

35.5 

302,050 

38,662 

12.8 

4.54 

fiil 
«>: 
at: 

Oil 


■-  ■." 

■.:<. 

'M 

.•'.•''■' 

^,'.' 

uy 

'■'.•'f 

w^ 

cv- 

1/  Refined  beet  sugar  is  converted  to  raw  value  by  a  forecast  of  1.087. 
2/  Produces  cane  sugar  as  well  as  beet  sugar. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTION  FORECASTS  FOR  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


Revised  forecasts  for  16  selected  countries,  accounting  for  about 
three-quarters  of  world  dairy  production,  indicate  prospects  for  1990  have 
improved  slightly  since  November.    Forecasts  made  in  November  1989  indicated 
1990  milk  production  in  these  16  countries  would  total  322  million  tons,  while 
current  forecasts  indicate  production  of  324  million  tons.   Most  of  the 
increased  milk  production  is  forecast  to  occur  in  the  USSR.   For  the  16 
countries  reviewed,  current  forecasts  of  processed  dairy  product  output  are 
also  up  slightly  from  November  forecasts. 

U  S  1990  milk  production  is  forecast  at  66.9  million  tons,  up  2  percent  from 
1989  but  1  percent  below  the  November  forecast.   Actual  production  in  1989  was 
somewhat  lower  than  expected  in  November.   Mexico's  1990  milk  output  is  now 
forecast  at  9.7  million  tons,  8  percent  above  1989  and  2  percent  above  the 
November  forecast.   A  major  policy  change  in  late  January  ensures  that 
oroducers  will  receive  higher  prices.   Continued  imports  of  dairy  cattle, 
mostly  from  the  United  States,  have  facilitated  a  200,000-head  increase  in  the 
milk  cow  herd. 

Forecast  milk  production  in  6  selected  EC  countries  reviewed  is  up  slightly 
from  last  year  but  is  down  from  the  November  forecast.   French  milk  production 
is  forecast  at  25.8  million  tons,  one  percent  below  the  November  forecast  but 
the  same  as  last  year's  revised  production  level.   Output  in  Germany  is 
forecast  at  23.9  million  tons,  unchanged  from  November  and  over  300,000  tons 
below  1989.  Milk  output  in  Italy  is  forecast  at  10.6  million  tons,  the  same 
as  in  1989  but  slightly  below  the  November  forecast.   Italy's  delivery  quota 
for  1990/91  (April/March)  has  been  cut  and  producers  have  started  to  adjust 
downward.   Following  a  year  of  good  prices  and  with  an  upward  adjustment  m 
the  quota,  Ireland's  milk  output  is  forecast  to  increase  about  2  percent  in 
1990.   Also  with  enlarged  quotas,  milk  output  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  UK  is 
forecast  to  increase  about  1  percent  in  1990.   This  would  be  the  first 
increase  in  either  of  these  two  countries  since  inception  of  the  quota  system. 

Final  1989  production  for  the  USSR  was  well  above  the  November  estimate  as 
growth  of  the  milking  herd  during  1989  was  greater  than  expected.  Annual 
growth  forecast  for  1990  is  1  percent.   Though  small,  that  growth  compares  to 
a  small  decline  forecast  in  November.  Japan's  1989  milk  production  also  was 
much  stronger  than  forecast  in  November.   Per  cow  yields  were  up  sharply, 
reflecting  continued  genetic  improvement  in  Japan's  dairy  herd.   A  favorable 
growing  season  for  pastures  and  favorable  prices  have  pushed  forecast 
Australian  milk  production  up  one  percent  from  the  year  earlier  level.   New 
Zealand's  1989/90  milk  production  is  expected  to  total  7.9  million  tons,  up  b 
percent  from  1988/89  but  unchanged  from  the  November  forecast. 
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The  mix  of  dairy  product  output  in  1990  will  be  influenced  by  relative  prices 
throughout  the  year.  At  the  start  of  the  year,  prices  have  generally  favored 
cheese  production.   Thus  cheese  output  in  the  16  countries  reviewed  is  now 
forecast  as  8.8  million  tons,  4  percent  above  1989  and  slightly  above  the 
November  forecast.   Compared  to  the  November  forecast,  Italy  and  West  Germany 
were  each  up  about  5  percent  while  the  United  States  had  the  biggest  decline, 
40,000  tons.   Butter  production  for  1990  in  the  16  countries  reviewed  is  now 
forecast  at  4.6  million  tons,  essentially  unchanged  from  both  1989  and  the 
November  forecast.   An  increase  from  1989  for  the  USSR  almost  offset  the 
downturn  in  the  United  States.   Changes  from  the  November  forecast  include 
upward  adjustments  for  Ireland  and  Australia  and  a  downward  adjustment  in 
Japan.   Output  of  non-fat  dry  milk  in  the  selected  countries  is  now  forecast 
at  2.7  million  tons,  nearly  unchanged  from  1989  but  up  32,000  tons  from  the 
November  release.   Compared  with  November,  the  forecast  was  increased  for 
Ireland,  West  Germany,  the  USSR,  and  Japan  while  the  U.S.  forecast  was  reduced 
by  70,000  tons. 


H> 


Arthur  Coffing  (202)  382-8885 


i   ; 
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Table  12 


MILK  COW  NUMBERS  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
~"     ~     (In  1,000  head) 

Forecast 

1989  II     Nov. 


SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
Canada 
Mexico 

United  States 
Denmark 
France 

Germany,  F.R. 
Ireland 
Italy 

Netherlands 
United  Kingdom 
Czechoslovakia 
USSR 
Japan 

China  (Mainland) 
Australia  A/ 
New  Zealand  5/ 
SUBTOTAL 

OTHER 

WORLD 


1986 

1,547 
5,890 
10,773 
864 
6,506 
5,437 
1,528 
3,021 
2,247 
3,293 
1,817 
42,900 
1,099 
1,460 
1,770 
2,221 
92,373 


1987 

1,481 
6,300 
10,327 
811 
6,359 
5,277 
1,490 
3,021 
2,043 
3,311 
1,791 
42,400 
1,052 
1,846 
1,707 
2,252 
91,468 


1988 

1,467 
6,200 
10,262 
774 
5,841 
5,059 
1,444 
3,020 
1,946 
3,166 
1,788 
42,000 
1,046 
2,164 
1,697 
2,280 
90,154 


1,449 
6,300 
10,127 
763 
5,820 
4,950 
1,387 
2,973 
1,886 
3,142 
1,785 
41,800 
1,065 
2,222 
1,683 
2,236 
89,588 


1,440 
6,500 
10,040 
750 
5,830 
4,900 
1,320 
3,018 
1 ,.  900 
3,200 
1,780 
40,500 
1,060 
2,150 
1,683 
2,228 
88,299 


1990  3/ 
Max 

1,429 
6,520 
10,090 
755 
5,815 
4,900 
1,400 
2,970 
1,900 
3,224 
1,780 
41,700 
1,060 
2,260 
1,683 
2,228 
89,714 


69,335   69,362   68,769   69,186   69,908   69,908 
161,708  160,830  158,923  158,774  158,207  159,622 


1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly  published 
-  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation  circulars. 

World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 
2/  Preliminary.    3/  Forecast.  4/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 


May  1990 


Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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Table  13 

COW  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 


SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

Canada 

Mexico 

United  States 

Denmark 

France 

Germany,  F.R. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Czechoslovakia 

USSR 

Japan 

China  (Mainland) 

Australia  4/ 

New  Zealand  5/ 
SUBTOTAL 

OTHER 

WORLD 


Forecast  1990  3/ 


1986 

7,925 

8,000 

65,037 

5,111 

28,074 

26,350 

5,816 

10,278 

12,695 

16,218 

7,015 

102,173 

7,457 

2,860 

6,205 

8,226 

319,440 


1987 

7,986 

8,971 

64,732 

4,860 

27,146 

24,436 

5,751 

10,300 

11,672 

15,360 

6,921 

103,400 

7,335 

3,301 

6,367 

7,245 

315,783 


1988 

8,229 

8,830 

65,840 

4,739 

26,000 

23,974 

5,573 

10,671 

11,406 

14,880 

6,963 

106,800 

7,607 

3,660 

6,297 

7,936 

319,405 


1989  2/  NOV. 


7,980 

8,970 

65,432 

4,747 

25,800 

24,242 

5,500 

10,600 

11,301 

14,666 

7,100 

108,100 

8,060 

4,000 

6,465 

7,482 

320,445 


8,260 

9,500 

67,450 

4,720 

26,000 

23,900 

5,635 

10,720 

11,400 

15,000 

6,900 

106,500 

7,740 

3,500 

6,475 

7,938 

321,638 


MAY 

7,900 

9,718 

66,850 

4,720 

25,800 

23,900 

5,600 

10,600 

11,420 

14,750 

7,100 

108,600 

8,000 

4,300 

6,557 

7,938 

323,753 


107,559  111,254  110,862  113,057  116,253  116,253 
426,999  427,037  430,267  433,502  437,891  440,006 


1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly  published 
in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation  circulars. 
World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 

2/  Preliminary.    3/  Forecast.   4/  Year  beginning  July  1. 

4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 


May  1990 


Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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Table  14 


BUTTER  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 


(In 

1,000  metric  tons) 

Forecast 

1990  3/ 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  2/ 

NOV. 

MAY 

109 

95 

105 

99 

106 

97 

21 

26 

32 

33 

33 

34 

545 

501 

547 

572 

550 

535 

112 

96 

94 

92 

91 

90 

633 

569 

521 

524 

530 

525 

567 

464 

390 

398 

390 

390 

160 

150 

139 

142 

124 

138 

70 

70 

71 

70 

65 

68 

377 

234 

214 

208 

221 

215 

222 

174 

140 

132 

130 

135 

156 

149 

148 

155 

148 

155 

1,700 

1,742 

1,724 

1-,716 

1,750 

1,750 

88 

69 

68 

78 

85 

78 

105 

104 

98 

101 

94 

102 

299 

248 

276 

248 

260 

260 

5,164 

4,691 

4,567 

4,568 

4,577 

4,572 

SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
Canada 
Mexico 

United  States 
Denmark 
France 

Germany,  F.R. 
Ireland 
Italy 

Netherlands 
UK 
Czechoslovakia 

USSR 
Japan 

Australia  4/ 
New  Zealand  5/ 
SUBTOTAL 

OTHER 

WORLD 

1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly  published 
-  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation  circulars. 

World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 
2/  Preliminary.    3/  Forecast.   4/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 


1,938         1,928         1,997  2,046         2,098         2,098 

7,102         6,619         6,564         6,614         6,675         6,670 


May  1990 
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Table 

15 

CHEESE  PRODUCTION  IN 

SELECTED 

COUNTRIES 

1/ 

(I 

n  1,000  metric  tons) 

Forecast  1990  3/ 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  2/ 

'  NOV. 

MAY 

SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

Canada 

226 

246 

252 

247 

270 

245 

Mexico 

262 

298 

370 

373 

3M 

395 

United  States 

2,363 

2,424 

2,527 

2,531 

2,740 

2,725 

Denmark 

252 

271 

258 

275 

270 

290 

France 

1,320 

1,342 

1,378 

1,430 

1,470 

1,460 

Germany,  F.R. 

530 

553 

585 

610 

605 

628 

Ireland 

63 

65 

75 

73 

78 

80 

Italy 

694 

704 

737 

735 

700 

735 

Netherlands 

534 

552 

559 

565 

563 

570 

United  Kingdom 

256 

263 

299 

285 

305 

295 

Czechoslovakia 

134 

142 

146 

149 

140 

149 

USSR 

844 

861 

894 

910 

920 

925 

Japan 

24 

25 

26 

27 

27 

27 

Australia  4/ 

170 

177 

176 

190 

190 

187 

New  Zealand  5/ 

127 

113 

128 

124 

130 

130 

SUBTOTAL 

7,799 

8,036 

8,410 

8,524 

8,799 

8,841 

OTHER 

1,965 

2,029 

2,079 

2,083 

2,147 

2,147 

WORLD 

9,764 

10,065 

10,489 

10,607 

10,946 

10,988 

■m 

.•;<.v,^:^>: 


1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly  published 
in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation  circulars. 
World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 

2/  Preliminary.    3/  Forecast.   4/  Year  beginning  July  1. 

4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 
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Table  16 


NONFAT  DRY  MIIK  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
"  (In  1,000  metric  tons) 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

Canada 

Mexico 

United  States 

Denmark 

France 

Germany,  F.R. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

USSR 

Japan 

Australia  4/ 

New  Zealand  5/ 
SUBTOTAL 

OTHER 

WORLD 


702 


628 


Forecast 

1990  3/ 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  2/ 

NOV. 

MAY 

109 

110 

110 

93 

105 

95 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

582 

480 

444 

395 

400 

330 

31 

18 

7 

13 

10 

18 

712 

603 

490 

520 

540 

540 

647 

474 

398 

450 

400 

430 

156 

129 

100 

147 

120 

152 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

172 

98 

87 

83 

95 

85 

267 

193 

136 

129 

130 

132 

280 

310 

350 

380 

380 

400 

184 

153 

159 

178 

160 

180 

124 

128 

120 

119 

120 

127 

215 

173 

198 

181 

180 

180 

3,484 

2,873 

2,605 

2,694 

2,647 

2,679 

623 


673 


692 


692 


4,186    3,501    3,228    3,367    3,339    3,371 


1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly  published 
~  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation  circulars. 

World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 
2/  Preliminary.    3/  Forecast. 
4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 


4/  Year  beginning  July  1 
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Table  17 


CASEIN  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 

Forecast  1990  3/ 
1986     1987     1988     1989  2/   NOV.      MAY 


SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

France 

44 

52 

61 

47 

50 

50 

Germany,  F.R. 

20 

25 

25 

21 

23 

20 

Ireland 

31 

39 

44 

36 

30 

30 

Italy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Netherlands 

20 

20 

20 

20 

15 

20 

UK 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Australia  4/ 

7 

8 

9 

7 

7 

7 

New  Zealand  5/ 

75 

62 

66 

56 

62 

62 

SUBTOTAL 

200 

207 

225 

188 

188 

189 

OTHER 

25 

22 

24 

28 

30 

30 

WORLD 

225 

229 

249 

216 

218 

219 

1/  This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly  published 
in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation  circulars. 
World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 

2/  Preliminary.    3/  Forecast.   4/  Year  beginning  July  1. 

5/  Year  beginning  June  1. 


May  1990 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  DRIED  PRUNES 

World  production  of  dried  prunes  for  the  1989/90  season  is  currently  forecast 
at  259  345  tons,  21  percent  above  last  season's  weather-reduced  pack.  The 
Northern  Hemisphere  pack  has  been  revised  upward  to  232,045  tons  due  to  a 
5-percent  increase  in  the  U.S.  pack  estimate. 

Record  packs  in  Chile  and  South  Africa  are  expected  to  boost  dried  prune 
production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  to  an  all-time  high  of  27,300  tons,  a 
14-percent  increase  over  last  year.   The  13,000-ton  pack  forecast  for  Chile 
reflects  excellent  growing  conditions,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bearing 
plum  trees,  and  lucrative  prices  for  growers.   Although  preliminary 
assessments  indicate  the  1989/90  dried  prune  pack  in  South  Africa  will  reach  a 
record  3,300  tons,  the  bulk  of  the  pack  reportedly  consists  of  medium-sized 
fruits  for  which  there  is  only  limited  domestic  demand.  Growers  are  being 
ureed  to  properly  thin  maturing  crops  to  ensure  ample  production  of 
large-sized  fruit.  Argentina's  1989/90  dried  prune  pack  is  expected  to 
surpass  last  year's  volume  by  7  percent.  Early  season  prospects  for  a  larger 
pack  were  dampened  by  frosts  and  subsequent  rains  in  Mendoza,  the  leading  plum 
producing  province.   Reportedly,  the  quality  of  the  pack  is  good  but  sizes  are 
below  average.   Dried  prune  production  in  Australia  is  currently  forecast  at 
3,000  tons,  down  14  percent  from  last  season,  primarily  due  to  extensive  fruit 
droppage  caused  by  wind  damage  just  prior  to  harvesting.   Strong  demand  in 
Asia  for  fresh  D'agen  sugar  plums— the  main  variety  used  for  drying-further 
limited  supplies  available  for  drying. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 


PRODUCTION  OF  DRIED  PRUNES 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
France  2/ 
Yugoslavia  2/ 
United  States  3/ 
Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Argentina 
Australia 
Chile 

South  Africa 
Total 

WORLD  TOTAL 


ic  Tons  -  Packed 

Weight  Basis) 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

30,380 

41,000 

23,000 

12,387 

12,873 

14,000 

207,745 

136,985 

195,045 

250,512 

190,858 

232,045 

11,000 

7,500 

8,000 

1,749 

3,500 

3,000 

11,000 

10,000 

13,000 

2,752 

2,901 

3,300 

26,501 

23,901 

27,300 

277,013 


214,759 


259,345 


1/  Preliminary 

2/  Estimate  as  of  November  1989 

3/  Revised  January  1990 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  RAISINS  AND  SULTANAS 


The  world  commercial  pack  of  raisins  and  sultanas  for  the  1989/90  season  is 
currently  forecast  at  a  record  706,500  tons  (packed  weight  basis),  6  percent 
Tb  ve  tie  revious  high  a  year  ago.   The  preliminary  ^o^^  -"^"--.f^-^^ 
estimate  of  5A8,115  tons  has  been  revised  upward-to  ^83,850  tons  due  to 
larger  than  anticipated  packs  in  Greece  and  the  United  States. 

Parlv  assessments  of  the  1989/90  pack  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  indicate 
ample  outpur'?  122  650  tons,  9  percent  greater  than  the  1988/89  volume   The 
"^g^srlncrease  of' the  season  is  anticipated  in  South  Afr  ca  wh-e  sultana 
production  is  expected  to  rebound  to  a  more  -^1"^^  ^;;^J^°^.  J?:'^^3^°^^--" 
Lin  of  A9  percent  over  last  year.   Raisin  production  in  Chile  has  been 
?rend?ng  upSard  for  the  past  10  years  in  line  with  the  continuing  expansion  in 
fresh  g?ape  area  and  production.   The  1989/90  pack  is  forecast  at  a  record 
26  000  tons,  up  6  percent  from  last  season.   For  the  past  several  years,  the 
raisin  industry  in  Argentina  has  also  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
lAles     as  declining  consumer  demand  for  wine  has  freed  up  increasingly  larger 
!uppi;s  of  grapes  for  raisin  production   The  1989/90  pack  -  -rren  ly 
oroiected  at  8,000  tons,  an  increase  of  U  percent  over  the  1988/89  volume. 
?he  one  bleak  spot  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  Australia,  where  sultana  and 
raisin  production  is  expected  to  decline  for  the  second  consecutive  year.   The 
1989/5o  pack  L  forecast  at  58,000  tons,  down  3  percent  from  last  season,  due 
to  heat  stress. 


Bernadine  Baker  (20Z)  3BZ-8891 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  RAISINS/ SULTANAS 
(Metric  Tons  -  Packed  Weight  Basis) 

1987/88       1988/89       1989/90  1/ 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Greece  2/ 

Mexico  3/ 

Turkey 

United  States 

Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Argentina 

Australia 

Chile 

South  Africa 

Total 


40,000 

11,250 

110,000 

303,947 

465,197 


6,600 

74,029 

16,500 

27,448 

124,577 


77,800 

11,000 

150,000 

315,862 

554,662 


7,000 

60,000 

24,500 

20,639 

112,139 

666,801 


83,600 

7,000 

130,000 

363,250 

583,850 


8,000 

58,000 

26,000 

30,650 

122,650 

706,500 


WORLD  TOTAL  589,774 

1/  Preliminary 
2/  Revised  May  1990 
3/  Forecast  as  of  November  1989 

NOTE:  U.S.  data  reported  on  packed  weight  basis.  Data  for  Afghanistan 

and  Iran  not  available. 
May  1990   Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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WINTER  GRAINS  PRODUCTION  IN  NORTHWEST  AFRICA 
ALGERIA.  MOROCCO,  AND  TUNISIA 


The  countries  of  the  Maghreb  Region  in  Northwest  Africa,  although  subject  to 
similar  climatic  conditions,  are  politically  and  economically  diverse. 
Agricultural  structures  and  policies  vary  from  collective  farms  in  Algeria, 
where  inputs  are  scarce,  and  mechanization  and  technical  assistance 
limited—to  the  small  private  operations  in  Morocco  which  are  facing 
significant  cuts  in  production  subsidies  and  must  adjust  cropping  patterns 
based  more  on  grain  prices  than  Government  programs. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  analysts  traveled  through  the  major  winter  grains 
regions  of  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  during  April.   Discussions  with 
producers,  private  sector  representatives,  research  scientists,  and  Government 
officials  are  reflected  in  this  report. 


C::i 


ALGERIA 

Production  Factors 

The  Algerian  coastal  range  production  area  is  characterized  by  ample  rains  and 
mild  winters,  but  represents  less  than  a  100-kilometer  strip  along  the  coast, 
and  is  sprinkled  with  relatively  densely  populated  areas.   The  Steppes  area, 
between  the  Mediternanean  coast  and  mountains,  has  production  possibilities, 
but  the  terrain  is  heavily  sloped,  rains  are  more  irregular,  and  erosion  is  a 
serious  problem. 

This  northern  tier  accounts  for  virtually  all  cultivated  grains  in  the 
country,  about  2.3  million  hectares.   Once  coined  the  "breadbasket  of  North 
Africa,  average  yield  for  all  grains  has  fallen  well  below  1.0  ton  per  hectare. 
Greater  demand  for  barley  and  low  Government  controlled  wheat  prices  have 
tended  to  boost  barley  area  at  the  expense  of  wheat. 

Production  practices  have  suffered  a  series  of  problems  over  the  last  25 
years,  including  inadequate  inputs,  lack  of  technical  expertise,  management 
inexperience,  and  policy  uncertainties.   In  1989,  the  Government  of  Algeria 
began  a  major  reorganization  of  the  agricultural  sector,  dismantling  state 
farms  while  offering  autonomy  and  a  more  market  oriented  approach  for  farmers. 
This  reorganization  has  led  to  as  much  fear  as  enthusiasm  and  the  newly  formed 
independent  farm  cooperatives  are  taking  a  cautious  approach  to  production. 
Production  input  shortages  have  driven  up  prices  on  everything  from  fertilizer 
to  spare  parts.   In  many  cases,  as  with  equipment  and  parts,  products  are 
simply  not  available.  Moreover,  many  of  the  newly  independent  producers  are 
lacking  basic  expertise  in  managing  their  operations,  such  as  securing  credit 
and  procuring  and  managing  operating  inventories. 

During  the  April  assessment  of  crop  conditions,  farmers  in  the  coastal  region, 
near  Tenes,  commented  frequently  about  the  poor  quality  of  seed  available  tor 
purchase.   Government  officials  recognize  the  problem  and  are  making  efforts 
to  improve  seed  quality. 
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More  than  Tunisia  or  Morocco,  Algeria  is  dependent  on  timely  rains.   Less  than 
4  percent  of  arable  land  is  irrigated  and  little  had  been  accomplished  until 
very  recently  to  improve  water  management.   In  1985  the  Government  of  Algeria 
began  a  project  to  build  35  dams  —  the  first  such  effort  in  20  years. 

Coupled  with  these  factors,  Algeria  is  suffering  from  its  third  consecutive 
drought.   Little  or  no  rain  fell  in  the  major  growing  area  from  January  until 
the  end  of  March,  1990.   Despite  normal  plantings,  harvested  area  will  be 
significantly  below  average  as  farmers  either  have  abandoned  or  plowed  under 
the  worst  affected  crop  areas.   Although  rains  arrived  in  April,  they  were 
likely  too  late  to  significantly  improve  yield  prospects. 

Grains  Outlook 


Arable  land  area  is  relatively  fixed  in  Algeria,  although  yields  could 
probably  triple  under  improved  conditions.   The  recent  Government  of  Algeria 
policy  shifts  toward  a  more  open  market  approach  to  agriculture  are  expected 
to  improve  production  over  the  longer  term.   However,   until  producers  have 
reliable  access  to  sufficient  inputs,  from  credit  to  seed,  yields  will  be 
largely  dependant  on  timely  rains. 

General  growing  conditions  for  1990/91  have  been  fair  to  poor.   Crops 
throughout  the  central  and  western  coastal  region  were  observed  severely 
stunted  and  brown.   Even  in  some  isolated  areas  receiving  adequate  moisture, 
wheat  was  heading  prematurely.   During  the  1990/91  crop  year,  drought  is 
expected  to  reduce  total  grain  production  to  1.5  million  tons,  12  percent 
below  the  production  of  a  year  ago. 


MOROCCO 

Production  Factors 

Morocco's  rich  coastal  plain  runs  east-west  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Atlas 
Mountains  and  almost  500  kilometers  north  and  south.  Although  temperate  in 
climate  during  spring  and  fall,  irregular  rainfall  and  a  sharp  temperature 
gradient  south  toward  the  Sahara  result  in  water  being  the  key  factor  for 
grain  yield.   This  is  particularly  true  for  barley  production.   However, 
unlike  Algeria,  Morocco  has  maintained  an  impressive  irrigation  system 
covering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hectares.   It  is  supplied  by  retaining  dams 
and  administered  by  the  provincial  Governments. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  small  land  holders  with  20 
hectares  or  less.  Relative  to  its  neighbors,  Morocco  enjoys  a  mechanized 
farming  sector  with  80  percent  of  the  land  prepared  by  machine,  although  the 
majority  of  seeding  is  done  by  hand.   Much  of  the  harvesting  is  contracted  to 
the  Government  or  private  sector  and  many  crops  are  purchased  in  the  field. 

Production  inputs  are  normally  available  during  planting,  but  farmers  complain 
that  high  prices  of  fertilizers,  herbicides,  and  pesticides  limit 
applications.   Although  yields  are  the  highest  in  northwest  Africa, 
approaching  1.5  ton  per  hectare  in  good  years,  small,  capital  restricted 
producers  tend  to  minimize  use  of  agrochemicals.   Of  total  seed  used  for 
planting,  only  25  percent  is  certified.   This  represents  the  highest 
percentage  of  certified  seed  use  in  the  Maghreb. 
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The  general  trend  in  Morocco  is  less  Government  intervention  and  greater 
producer  autonomy.   Although  the  Government  continues  to  subsidize  inputs, 
these  subsidies  are  being  reduced.   The  Government  has  set  1992  as  the  year  to 
end  financial  assistance  to  agriculture  producers.   This  may  be  delayed,  but 
it  indicates  the  Government's  intention  to  minimize  subsidies  in  the 
agricultural  sector. 

Morocco  plants  more  grain  area  each  year  than  Algeria  and  Tunisia  combined, 
roughly  5.3  million  hectares. 
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Grains  Outlook 

Since  the  mid-1980' s,  the  Government  of  Morocco  has  encouraged  bread  wheat 
production  through  price  incentives  for  flour.   As  a  result,  area  planted  to 
soft  wheat  has  increased  significantly.   However,  this  program  is  winding  down 
and  Government  officials  indicated  that  soft  wheat  planted  area  is  not 
expected  to  increase  significantly  in  the  near  future.   Moreover,  the  near 
doubling  of  barley  prices  over  the  last  6  months  is  expected  to  encourage 
shifts  from  wheat  to  barley  next  season.   The  1990/91  crop  outlook  remains 
fair  to  good.   Ample  rains  during  the  fall  in  some  cases  delayed  plantings, 
but  overall  the  crop  began  the  season  on  a  positive  note.   Hot,  dry  weather 
set  in  during  January  and  lingered  through  March,  affecting  the  crop  to  a 
greater  degree  in  the  Central  Southern  growing  areas.   In  turn,  barley  has 
been  drought-damaged  more  than  wheat,  as  barley  plantings  are  more  extensive 
from  Settat  to  Marrakech.   Current  estimates  for  the  1990/91  Moroccan  grain 
crop  place  overall  production  at  about  5.9  million  tons,  1.4  million  tons 
below  last  year's  bumper  harvest. 


TUNISIA 


Production  Factors 

Tunisia  has  two  major  growing  areas  for  agricultural  products.  The  northern 
and  coastal  regions  generally  experience  adequate  rainfall,  with  a 
Mediterranean  climate.   It  is  highly  productive,  with  many  large  and 
relatively  sophisticated  farms.   This  region  is  small,  extending  from  the 
western  coast  to  the  central  Kairouan  area,  on  a  60-kilometer  belt.   In 
contrast,  the  central  and  southern  regions  feature  small  subsistence  farms  and 
less  reliable  rainfall.  Each  of  these  two  areas  represents  about  50  percent  of 
land  planted  to  cereals,  with  yields  significantly  higher  in  the  north  coastal 
regions  where  wheat  is  predominate  over  barley. 

Greater  resources  and  more  sophisticated  practices  are  the  norm  in  the 
northern  region,  where  producers  take  advantage  of  technical  improvements  and 
high  yielding  varieties  to  make  farming  quite  profitable.   National  yields  for 
wheat,  which  averaged  slightly  below  1.0  ton  per  hectare  from  1980-89,  ranged 
to  about  3.0  tons  per  hectare  for  northern  commercial  operations.   In  sharp 
contrast,  is  the  south  central  region.   Although  subsidized  by  the  Government 
to  the  same  extent  as  their  northern  counterparts,  grain  farmers  have  no 
access  to  irrigation  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rains.   Many  growers 
insist  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rainfall  occurs  once  every  10  years  in 
this  region.   This  was  such  a  year.   Unfortunately,  it  all  fell  in  a  2-day 
period  and  flooding  damaged  about  10  percent  of  the  barley  crop  between 
Kasserine  and  El  Kef. 
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Although  seed  and  fertilizer  are  subsidized  by  the  Government,  most  central 
dryland  farmers  minimize  applications  due  to  lack  of  rain.   Each  region  does 
have  an  agricultural  development  office,  but  technical  expertise  varies  and  is 
limited.   Until  greater  development  resources  can  be  directed  to  improve  water 
management,  Tunisia's  grain  production  will  continue  to  be  rainfall  driven. 
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Grains  Outlook. 

During  planting,  soil  moisture  throughout  the  country  was  generally  considered 
adequate.   Except  for  the  brief  flooding  in  isolated  sections  of  central 
Tunisia,  weather  turned  hot  and  dry  from  January  through  March.   This 
represents  the  third  consecutive  year  of  drought  reduced  crops  for  Tunisia. 
Tunisia's  1990/91  crop  is  expected  to  reach  0.7  million  tons,  0.1  million  tons 
above  last  year's  level,  but  far  below  the  1.9  million  ton  level  of  3  years 
ago. 


Robert  Beyer  (202)  382-9172 
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Wheat 


Table    20 
ALGERIA:  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 
1980/81  -1990/91 


Area 
(1 ,000  Ha) 


Yield 
(Tons/Ha) 


Production 
(1 .000  Tons) 


Barley 

1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  May 


945 

1.297 

815 

718 

1.171 

1,200 

1,212 

1,089 

674 

1,150 

1,050 


0.84 
0.63 
0.59 
0.62 
1.11 
1.08 
0.89 
0.75 
0.58 
0.70 
0.67 


794 

818 

483 

444 

1.295 

1,300 

1,083 

820 

390 

800 

700 


1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  May 


2,071 
2,074 
1,637 
1,400 
1,724 
1,735 
1,520 
1,511 
1,023 
1,255 
1,190 


0.73 
0.62 
0.60 
0.57 
0.95 
0.96 
0.81 
0.78 
0.60 
0.68 
0.63 


1,512 

1.295 

977 

794 

1,646 

1,660 

1,230 

1,175 

614 

850 

750 


TOTAL  GRAINS 

1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  May 


3,182 
3,509 
2,568 
2,224 
3,049 
3,127 
2,872 
2,754 
1.807 
2,507 
2,322 


0.76 
0.62 
0.59 
0.58 
1.00 
0.99 
0.84 
0.75 
0.57 
0.68 
0.64 


2,418 
2,186 
1,525 
1,289 
3,051 
3,089 
2.404 
2.076 
1,036 
1,701 
1,491 


MAY  1990 
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Barley 


Table   21 

MOROCCO:  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

1980/81  -1990/91 


Area 
(1 ,000  Ha) 


Yield 
(Tons/Ha) 


Production 
(1 ,000  Tons) 


1980/81 
1981/82 
1 982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  May 


2,150 
2,228 
2,047 
2,151 
2,126 
2,383 
2,472 
2,315 
2,499 
2,399 
2,000 


1.03 
0.47 
1.14 
0.57 
0.66 
0.93 
1.44 
0.67 
1.38 
1.25 
1.00 


2,210 
1.039 
2,334 
1,228 
1,405 
2,225 
3,563 
1,543 
3,454 
2,999 
2,000 


Wheat 

1 980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1 986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  May 


1,713 
1,647 
1,686 
1,976 
1,856 
1,894 
2,226 
2,288 
2,317 
2,630 
2,730 


1.06 
0.54 
1.29 
1.00 
1.07 
1.08 
1.71 
1.06 
1.73 
1.49 
1.28 


1,811 
892 
2,183 
1,971 
1,989 
2,050 
3,809 
2,427 
4,019 
3,927 
3,500 


TOTAL  GRAINS 


1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  May 


MAY  1990 


4,348 
4,326 
4,238 
4,652 
4,456 
4,774 
5,170 
5,049 
5,297 
5,489 
5,248 


1.02 
0.48 
1.15 
0.76 
0.84 
0.98 
1.51 
0.85 
1.50 
1.34 
1.13 


4,437 
2,077 
4,872 
3,529 
3,723 
4,678 
7,781 
4,291 
7,928 
7,373 
5,949 
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Table   22 
TUNISIA:  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 
1980/81  -  1990/91 


Area 
(1 ,000  Ha) 


Yield 
(Tons/Ha) 


Production 
(1 ,000  Tons) 


Barley 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  May 


382 

443 

395 

631 

580 

821 

241 

639 

151 

412 

350 


0.77 

0.61 

0.86 

0.48 

0.54 

0.84 

0.55 

0.84 

0.42 

0.49 

0.60 


296 
270 
339 
303 
312 
686 
132 
537 
63 
200 
210 


Wheat 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  May 


853 
783 
714 
931 
900 
1,033 
540 
971 
299 
557 
615 


1.02 
1.23 
1.28 
0.66 
0.79 
1.34 
0.88 
1.40 
0.74 
0.75 
0.84 


869 
963 
916 
618 
711 

1,380 
474 

1,360 
220 
420 
515 


TOTAL  GRAINS 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  May 


1,235 

1,226 

1,109 

1,563 

1,481 

1,855 

782 

1,611 

451 

970 

966 


0.94 
1.01 
1.13 
0.59 
0.69 
1.11 
0.78 
1.18 
0.63 
0.64 
0.75 


1,165 

1,233 

1,255 

922 

1,024 

2.067 

607 

1,898 

284 

621 

726 


MAY  1990 
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Do  you  need 

information 

about... 


■  Overseas  markets  and 
buying  trends  ? 

I  New  competitors  and 
products? 

B  Overseas  promotional 
activities? 


Then  AgExporter—  USDA's  fact-filled  monthly  agnculturai  trade  magazine—  is  for 
you.  Based  on  official  USDA  data  available  nowhere  else,  4g|Exporter  articles  are 
clear  and  crisp,  written  to  provide  the  export  information  you  need,  in  a  concise  and 
extremely  readable  form. 

Special  information  is  found  in  4g£xpofter's  telegraphed,  targeted  news  departments; 
Fact  File,  Country  Briefs  and  IVIarketing  News.  And  its  tables  and  graphs  give  an 
immediate  grasp  of  what's  going  on  overseas. 


AgExporter 


in  addition,  periodic  special 

issues  -such  as  the  or,e  devoted 
entirely  to  the  10  steps  to 
marketing  success — give  you  a 
wide  range  of  detailed  information 
about  overseas  markets. 

If  you  use  agricultural  facts  and 
figures  in  your  business,  you 
need  AgExporter. 

Subscribe  today! 


Subscription 
Order  Form 


Check  One: 


G 


□ 


□ 


Enter  my  12-month 
subscription.  Enclosed  is  my 
checkfor$1 1.00  ($14.00  for 
foreign  delivery). 

At  such  a  low  subscription 
rate,  I'd  like  to  lock  it  in  for  2 
years.  Enclosed  is  my  check 
for  $22.00  ($28.00  foreign 
delivery). 

Better  yet,  let's  make  it  3 
years.  Enclosed  is  my  check 
for  $33.00  ($42.00  for  foreign 
delivery). 


Send  a  check  for  the  total  amount  payable  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
Only  checks  on  U.S.  banks,  cashier's  checks,  or  money  orders  will  be  accepted. 
No  refunds  can  be  made. 

Ma/7  this  to: 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Room  4642-S 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.C.  20250  - 1000 

Please  print  or  type 

Name  (last,  first,  middle  initial)  ,     ,     , i     i 

1     ■  I     I     I     1     ;:     1     I     I     I     1     1     I     I     I     1     i     I     M 


Organization  or  Firm 


Street  or  P.O.  Box  Number 


City 


_L_1 L 


!     I 


Country 


State        Zip  Code 
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Agricultural  Trade  IHighlights  (12  issues) 
World  Cocoa  Situation  (2  issues) 
World  Coffee  Situation  (3  issues) 
World  Cotton  Situation  (12  issues) 

Dairy,  Livestock  &  Pouitry: 

Dairy,  Livestock  &  Poultry:  Export 

Trade  &  Prospects  (12  issues) 

Meat  &  Dairy  Monthly  Imports  (12  issues) 

World  Dairy  Situation  (2  issues) 

World  Livestock  &  Poultry  Situation  (4  issues) 

All  30  Dairy,  Livestock  &  Poultry  Reports 

Grain: 

World  Grain  Situation  &  Outlook  (12  issues) 
Export  Markets  for  U.S.  Grain  &  Products 
(12  issues) 

USSR  Grain  Situation  &  Outlook  (8  issues) 
All  32  Grain  Reports 

Horticultural  Products  Review  (12  issues) 

World  Oilseed  Situation  &  Market  Highlights 

(12  issues) 

U.S.  Seed  Exports  (4  issues) 

World  Sugar  and  Molasses  Situation  &  Outlook; 

World  Honey  Situation  (3  issues) 
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This  report  draws  on  information  from  USDA's  global  network  of  agricultural 
attaches  and  counselors,  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other 
foreign  source  materials,  and  results  of  office  analysis.   Estimates  of  U.S. 
acreage,  yield,  and  production  are  from  USDA's  Agricultural  Statistics  Board, 
except  where  noted.   All  numbers  in  this  report  are  based  on  unrounded  data 
and  detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding.   This  report  reflects 
official  USDA  estimates  released  in  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand 
Estimates  (WASDE-243),  June  12,  1990. 


This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment 
Division  (PECAD),  FAS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.   Further  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  division  or  by  calling  (202)  382-8888. 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7A37 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1990/91 


Chile 


EC- 12 


o   Eastern  Europe 


WHEAT:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  a  record  568.2  million 
metric  tons,  virtually  unchanged  from  last  month's  figure,  but  up  6  percent 
from  a  year  ago.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 

o   United  States    Production  is  projected  at  73.2  million  tons, 

virtually  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up 
17.8  million  or  32  percent  from  1989/90. 

Production  is  projected  at  1.6  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  10  percent  from  last  month, 
and  16  percent  below  the  1989/90  crop.  Area  is 
expected  to  be  14  percent  lower  than  last  year 
as  profitable  alternative  crops  are  sought. 

Production  is  projected  at  80.8  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month,  and  3  percent  above  1989/90.   The  mild 
winter  has  improved  yield  prospects  in  Spain, 
while  Portugal  reports  larger  harvest  area 
prospects. 

Production  is  projected  at  43.0  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month,  but  2  percent  above  the  previous 
year.   The  decrease  reflects  reduced  area  in 
Hungary  and  less  favorable  yield  prospects  in 
Bulgaria. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  14.6 
million  tons,  down  0.4  million  or  3  percent 
from  last  month,  but  up  1  percent  from  last 
year's  crop.   Although  wheat  area  is  expected 
to  be  higher  based  on  provincial  harvest 
statistics,  yields  are  projected  to  decline  due 
to  lower  input  usage  and  adverse  weather 
conditions  during  the  planting  season. 

Production  is  forecast  at  13.5  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month's 
estimate,  and  up  17  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
The  new  estimate  is  based  on  favorable  rains  in 
recent  weeks  which  are  expected  to  boost 
yields. 

COARSE  GRAINS:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  820.5  million 
tons,  up  0.6  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  and  up  3  percent 
from  a  year  ago.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 


o   Pakistan 


o   Turkey 


China 


Production  is  projected  at  96.4  million  tons, 
up  1.0  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
and  slightly  up  from  last  year's  revised 
estimate.   The  corn  production  forecast  was 
raised  1.0  million  tons  to  80.0  million  tons. 
Higher  yields  are  anticipated  due  to  excellent 
planting  conditions  this  spring. 


o   EC-12  Production  is  projected  at  79.6  million  tons, 

down  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  below 
last  month,  and  nearly  3  percent  below  last 
year's  estimate.   Despite  improved  winter 
barley  prospects  in  Spain,  dry  spring  planting 
for  corn  is  expected  to  reduce  total  coarse 
grain  production  by  more  than  0.2  million  tons. 
Similarly,  coarse  grain  prospects  in  Portugal 
have  been  dampened  by  a  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  oat  plantings. 

o  Peru  Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons, 

down  0.2  million  or  20  percent  from  last  month, 
and  21  percent  below  a  year  ago.   Reductions 
are  expected  in  corn  area  and  yields  due  to  the 
continuing  drought  which  severely  affected 
mountain-grown  white  corn. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);   World  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  3A0.1 
million  tons  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  down  0.9  million  or  less  than  1 
percent  from  the  1989/90  crop.  Foreign  production  in  1990/91  is  projected  at 
335.0  million  tons,  a  decline  of  1.0  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
1989/90.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at  5.1  million  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  4 
percent  from  last  season. 

OILSEEDS;   Total  world  oilseeds  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
222.0  million  tons,  up  9.4  million  or  4  percent  from  the  1989/90  crop. 
Foreign  production  during  1990/91  is  projected  to  be  a  record  161.0  million 
tons,  up  7.8  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year.   U.S.  production  is 
projected  at  61.0  million  tons,  up  1.7  million  or  3  percent  from  1989/90. 

COTTON:   World  production  for  the  1990/91  season  is  forecast  at  88.0  million 
bales.  This  estimate  is  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  11  percent  greater  than 
the  estimated  1989/90  volume  of  79.0  million,  and  second  only  to  the  record 
89.0  million  bale  crop  harvested  in  1984/85.   The  U.S.  production  estimate 
remains  unchanged  at  16.0  million  bales,  31  percent  above  last  year  and 
potentially  the  largest  crop  since  the  1953/54  season.   Total  foreign 
production  is  projected  at  72.0  million  bales,  also  unchanged  from  last  month, 
but  8  percent  more  than  the  1989/90  estimate  and  possibly  just  short  of  the 
record  1984/85  crop. 


PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  534.8  million  tons,  down 
0.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month.   The  lower  figure 
primarily  reflects  minor  downward  revisions  in  the  estimates  for  China  and 
Eastern  Europe. 


o   China 


COARSE  GRAINS;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  799.7  million 
tons,  up  1.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month.   The  revision 
reflects  a  significantly  higher  corn  estimate  for  China,  which  more  than 
offset  downward  revisions  for  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
341.0  million  tons,  up  0.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month. 
Significant  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 

o   Brazil  Production  is  estimated  at  5.7  million  tons, 

down  0.5  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month, 
and  24  percent  below  last  year.   The  decrease 
is  due  to  reductions  in  area  and  yields  in  the 
center-south  crop. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  126.1 
million  tons,  up  0.8  million  or  1  percent  from 
last  month,  and  6  percent  above  the  1988/89 
harvest.   Rice  production  benefited  from 
excellent  weather  in  key  growing  areas,  a 
sizable  increase  in  planted  area,  and  expanded 
use  of  agricultural  inputs  and  hybrid  seeds. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.9  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
and  2  percent  below  a  year  ago.   Despite  an 
increase  in  total  planted  area,  drought  in  the 
major  growing  regions  has  reduced  yields  and 
production. 

OILSEEDS;   The  June  estimate  of  total  world  oilseeds  production  for  1989/90  is 
pegged  at  a  record  211.0  million  tons.   This  month's  forecast  is  down  1.6 
million  tons  from  last  month,  but  up  8.0  million  or  4  percent  from  last  year's 
output.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  59.3  million  tons,  unchanged  from 
last  month,  but  up  9  million  or  18  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

*   Soybeans :   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  a  record 
106.0  million  tons,  down  0.7  million  from  last  month,  but  10.7 
million  or  11  percent  above  a  year  ago.   Significant  changes  fr 
last  month  include  the  following: 


o   Philippines 


om 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  10.8  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month, 
and  69  percent  greater  than  last  year's 
drought-damaged  crop.   The  increase  is  based  on 
generally  higher-than-expected  yields  in  the 
important  growing  regions  as  well  as  higher 
yields  for  second-crop  soybeans. 


o   Brazil 


o   EC-12 


o   Paraguay 


Production  is  estimated  at  19.3  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
and  17  percent  below  a  year  ago.   The  decrease 
is  due  to  below  average  yields  that  resulted 
from  unfavorable  weather  and  lower  than  normal 
input  use. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.0  million  tons, 
0.2  million  or  12  percent  above  last  month's 
figure.   The  increase  is  due  to  expanded 
soybean  area  in  Italy,  reflecting  favorable 
prices  for  soybeans  relative  to  corn. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.4  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  25  percent  from  last  month, 
and  16  percent  below  the  1988/89  level.   The 
decline  is  due  entirely  to  poor  yields,  a 
result  of  hot,  dry  weather  at  flowering. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.2  million  tons, 
down  0.6  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  12  percent  below  a  year  ago.  The  reduction 
is  based  on  an  official  estimate  from  the  State 
Statistical  Bureau.   Poor  weather  in  the  major 
soybean  growing  provinces  of  Heilongjiang  and 
Shandong  caused  a  significant  reduction  in 
yields. 

Cottonseed;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  30. A  million 
tons,  down  0.6  million  from  last  month,  and  2.0  million  or  6  percent 
below  1988/89.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include  the 
following: 


China 


China 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  6. A  million  tons,  down 
0.3  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month,  and  9 
percent  below  a  year  ago.   The  cotton  production 
estimate  was  reduced  due  to  a  decline  in  planted 
area,  low  producer  prices,  and  poor  growing 
conditions. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.7  million  tons,  down 
0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  and  6 
percent  below  1988/89.   Revised  official 
government  estimates  reduced  cottonseed 
production. 


Peanuts:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  21.8  million 
tons.   June's  production  estimate  is  down  0.3  million  tons  from  last 
month,  and  1.6  million  or  7  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.   Significant 
changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 
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o   India  Production  is  estimated  at  7.7  million  tons, 

down  0.3  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month, 
and  14  percent  below  last  year's  record  crop. 
Peanut  area  was  adjusted  upward,  matching  last 
year's  level,  while  yields  were  lowered  owing 
to  poor  rainfall  distribution  during  the  summer 
monsoon  in  Gujarat. 

*  Sunfloverseed;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
21.4  million  tons,  down  0.1  million  from  last  month,  but  up  1.0 
million  or  5  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

*  Rapeseed:   World  production  for  1989/90,  estimated  at  21.7  million 
tons,  is  the  third  largest  on  record,  but  represents  a  decline  in 
production  for  the  second  consecutive  year.  The  June  estimate  is  up 
slightly  from  last  month,  but  down  0.8  million  or  4  percent  below 
the  1988/89  volume. 


-i-S-S; 


*  Flaxseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  1.9  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  0.3  million  or  16 
percent  from  a  year  ago.  The  record  crop  of  3.0  million  tons  has 
not  been  seriously  challenged  since  1977/78,  as  world  production  has 
been  trending  downward. 

*  Copra:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.6  million 
tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month,  and  0.3  million  or  7  percent 
greater  than  a  year  ago.   For  many  years,  copra  production  has 
ranged  between  4.3-4.8  million  tons,  the  record  being  5.3  million 
tons  in  1985/86. 

*  Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
3.2  million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month,  and  up  0.3  million  or 
10  percent  from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Oil:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
10.4  million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month,  and  1.0  million  or  10 
percent  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

COTTON:  World  cotton  production  in  1989/90  is  estimated  at  79.0  million 
bales,  down  0.8  million  bales  from  last  month,  and  5.5  million  bales  or  7 
percent  below  a  year  ago.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  66.8  million 
bales,  down  nearly  0.8  million  bales  from  last  month,  and  3  percent  below  the 
1988/89  estimate.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  12.2  million  bales, 
unchanged  from  last  month. 


China: 


Production  is  estimated  at  17.4  million  bales, 
down  600,000  bales  or  3  percent  from  last 
month,  and  9  percent  below  the  1988/89  crop. 
An  unfavorable  price  relationship  between 
cotton  and  competing  crops  shifted  land  and 
inputs  away  from  cotton,  causing  production  to 
hit  the  lowest  level  since  1986. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

,:.:,:o:.:.:.:.:.- :.:-.x.:.x..  :■:...:  ^^^..x.:.:.:.:.:..  ..:.■.::.:.: :.:.-...:   ■..,.,■. 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

May 

June 

1988/89 

1989/90 

May 

June 

— Million  Hectares— 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

—Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

World 

218.0 

225.7 

2.30 

2.37 

500.8 

534.8 

568.2 

568.2 

United  States 

21.5 

25.2 

2.29 

2.20 

49.3 

55.4 

73.3 

73.2 

Total  Foreign 

196.5 

200.6 

203.3 

2.30 

2.39 

2.44 

2.43 

451.5 

479.4 

494.9 

495.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

42.1 

44.3 

45.6 

2.69 

2.89 

2.92 

2.92 

113.1 

127.8 

133.0 

133.3 

Argentina 

4.7 

5.5 

6.0 

1.79 

1.86 

1.92 

1.92 

8.4 

10.2 

11.5 

11.5 

Australia 

8.9 

8.9 

9.8 

1.58 

1.64 

1.48 

1.48 

14.1 

14.7 

14.5 

14.5 

Canada 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

1.23 

1.79 

1.88 

1.88 

16.0 

24.4 

26.5 

26.5 

EC- 12 

15.5 

16.3 

15.7 

4.81 

4.83 

5.14 

5.15 

74.7 

78.6 

80.5 

80.8 

Major  Importers 

95.9 

97.1 

97.9 

2.39 

2.46 

2.51 

2.51 

229.3 

238.6 

245.7 

245.5 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.4 

3.2 

1.68 

1.65 

1.59 

1.59 

5.8 

5.6 

5.1 

5.1 

China 

28.8 

29.8 

30.2 

2.97 

3.04 

3.08 

3.08 

85.4 

90.8 

93.0 

93.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

4.17 

3.95 

4.03 

4.01 

44.8 

42.2 

43.2 

43.0 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

4.76 

5.05 

5.38 

5.38 

2.8 

3.2 

3.5 

3.5 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

1.26 

1.13 

1.02 

1.02 

5.0 

5.3 

4.9 

4.9 

Japan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.62 

3.47 

3.52 

3.52 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR 

48.1 

47.5 

48.0 

1.76 

1.91 

1.98 

1.98 

84.4 

90.5 

95.0 

95.0 

Other  Foreign 

58.5 

59.3 

59.8 

1.86 

1.91 

1.94 

1.94 

109.1 

113.0 

116.2 

116.1 

India 

23.1 

24.1 

23.7 

2.00 

2.24 

2.28 

2.28 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 

Iran 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

Mexico 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

4.00 

4.21 

4.11 

4.11 

3.2 

4.0 

3.6 

3.6 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.01 

5.17 

5.02 

5.02 

3.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

Pakistan 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

1.73 

1.87 

1.92 

1.87 

12.7 

14.4 

15.0 

14.6 

South  Africa 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.78 

1.19 

1.30 

1.30 

3.5 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

Turkey 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

1.71 

1.32 

1.49 

1.54 

15.0 

11.5 

13.0 

13.5 

Others 

9.6 

8.8 

9.6 

1.86 

1.78 

1.76 

1.75 

17.8 

15.7 

16.9 

16.7 

1/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
JUNE  1990 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUN 1 HY/REGION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

May 

June 

1988/89 

1989/90 

May 

June 

OTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

—Million  Hectares— 
325.1       323.0 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 
2.24        2.48 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
728.6       799.7       819.9 

820.5 

World 

United  States 

32.8 

37.1 

4.56 

5.97 

149.7 

221.4 

237.7 

237.7 

Total  Foreign 

292.3 

285.9 

288.4 

1.98 

2.02 

2.02 

2.02 

578.9 

578.3 

582.3 

582.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

20.8 

21.6 

21.7 

2.46 

2.42 

2.46 

2.46 

51.1 

52.2 

53.4 

53.4 

Argentina 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

2.49 

2.65 

2.85 

2.85 

7.3 

8.3 

9.5 

9.5 

Australia 

4.4 

4.0 

4.2 

1.52 

1.72 

1.53 

1.53 

6.7 

6.9 

6.5 

6.5 

Canada 

7.1 

8.5 

8.2 

2.76 

2.77 

2.89 

2.89 

19.7 

23.5 

23.8 

23.8 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

2.86 

2.11 

2.11 

2.11 

13.0 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.50 

2.71 

2.89 

2.89 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

Major  Importers 

106.5 

103.9 

103.3 

2.55 

2.72 

2.73 

2.73 

271.8 

283.2 

281.8 

281.7 

Eastern  Europe 

18.4 

18.5 

18.5 

3.24 

3.61 

3.65 

3.65 

59.5 

66.7 

67.3 

67.4 

EC- 12 

19.2 

18.5 

17.9 

4.60 

4.41 

4.45 

4.44 

88.1 

81.7 

79.8 

79.6 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.54 

3.96 

3.91 

3.91 

11.4 

12.3 

11.8 

11.8 

Mexico 

7.5 

7.5 

7.9 

1.85 

1.89 

1.90 

1.90 

13.8 

14.1 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

57.8 

55.9 

55.5 

1.69 

1.91 

1.92 

1.92 

97.5 

107.0 

106.5 

106.5 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.40 

3.34 

3.34 

3.34 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

165.1 

160.4 

163.4 

1.55 

1.51 

1.51 

1.52 

256.0 

242.9 

247.0 

247.8 

Brazil 

13.4 

12.8 

13.3 

2.00 

1.84 

1.88 

1.88 

26.7 

23.4 

24.9 

24.9 

China 

28.3 

28.5 

28.7 

3.33 

3.32 

3.33 

3.36 

94.2 

94.6 

95.4 

96.4 

India 

39.1 

38.6 

39.4 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

31.7 

31.2 

31.8 

31.8 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria 

10.1 

9.9 

10.1 

0.84 

0.82 

0.84 

0.84 

8.5 

8.1 

8.5 

8.5 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.21 

1.18 

1.18 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

Turkey 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

2.29 

1.68 

1.80 

1.80 

10.0 

7.4 

8.0 

8.0 

Others 

63.3 

60.0 

61.0 

1.19 

1.15 

1.13 

1.13 

75.1 

68.9 

69.1 

68.9 

ARLEY 

World 

77.4 

74.2 

2.15 

2.27 

166.5 

168.5 

170.3 

170.5 

United  States 

3.1 

3.4 

2.04 

2.61 

6.3 

8.8 

9.0 

9.0 

Total  Foreign 

74.3 

70.8 

72.4 

2.16 

2.26 

2.23 

2.23 

160.2 

159.8 

161.2 

161.5 

Australia 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

1.47 

1.75 

1.52 

1.52 

3.3 

4.1 

3.6 

3.6 

Canada 

4.2 

4.9 

4.8 

2.46 

2.39 

2.60 

2.60 

10.2 

11.7 

12.5 

12.5 

China 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

1.67 

1.74 

1.73 

1.73 

6.2 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

Eastern  Europe 

4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

3.72 

4.00 

3.85 

3.87 

16.3 

18.1 

17.1 

17.2 

EC- 12 

12.2 

11.7 

11.5 

4.14 

3.93 

4.04 

4.00 

50.3 

46.1 

45.8 

46.0 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

3.30 

3.82 

3.68 

3.68 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

Turkey 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

2.12 

1.46 

1.62 

1.62 

7.0 

4.9 

5.5 

5.5 

USSR 

29.7 

27.5 

28.5 

1.50 

1.80 

1.81 

1.81 

44.5 

49.5 

51.5 

51.5 

Others 

12.9 

11.7 

12.6 

1.29 

1.19 

1.11 

1.10 

16.7 

13.9 

13.9 

13.9 

i' 

•  •■'■y^ 

&■ 

»',:< 

/ '"'  ''Jm 

■ 

y.-'. 

•jf^M 

I 

v.v 

'■<<l 
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,v: 

HVy 

!r 

■:;^:- 

:4 

•.Nir> 
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r-' 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


CORN 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
South  Africa 
Thailand 

Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 
EC- 12 

Other  W.  Europe 
Mexico 
USSR 
Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Brazil 
Canada 
China 
Egypt 
India 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Zimbabwe 
Others 

SORGHUM 


AREA 


Prel.       Proj. 
1988/89  1989/90  1990/91 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Argentina 

Australia 

China 

India 

Mexico 

Nigeria 

South  Africa 

Sudan 

Thailand 

Others 


—Million  Hectares— 


124.9 

23.6 

101.3 

7.1 
1.7 
3.8 
1.6 

22.3 
7.4 
4.1 
0.2 
6.0 
4.4 
0.1 

72.0 

12.9 
1.0 

19.7 
0.8 
5.9 
2.9 
3.8 
1.2 

23.8 


3.7 

39.0 

0.6 
0.7 
1.8 
14.8 
1.1 
4.4 
0.3 
5.3 
0.2 
9.8 


126.3 

26.2 

100.1 

6.7 
1.7 
3.6 
1.4 

21.9 
7.4 
3.9 
0.2 
5.8 
4.5 
0.1 

71.5 

12.2 
1.0 

20.4 
0.8 
6.0 
2.6 
3.6 
1.2 

23.7 


42.6         43.0 


4.5 

38.5 

0.7 
0.4 
1.8 
15.5 
1.3 
4.4 
0.3 
4.1 
0.2 
9.8 


YIELD 


Prel. 
1988/891989/90 


1990/91  Proj. 
May       June 


PRODUCTION 


—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 


101.7 

6.9 
2.0 
3.6 
1.4 

22.1 
7.5 
3.6 
0.2 
6.2 
4.5 
0.1 

72.7 

12.7 
1.0 

20.5 
0.9 
6.0 
2.8 
3.7 
1.2 

24.0 


38.5 

0.7 
0.6 
1.8 
15.3 
1.3 
4.4 
0.3 
4.4 
0.1 
9.6 


3.20 

5.31 

2.71 

3.05 
2.94 
3.28 
2.63 

3.73 
3.50 
7.00 
8.55 
1.68 
3.62 
4.20 

2.36 
2.02 
5.47 
3.93 
5.20 
1.40 
1.82 
1.21 
1.56 
1.53 


2.33 
1.65 
3.14 
0.71 
2.83 
0.80 
1.58 
0.83 
1.35 
1.07 


3.65 

7.29 

2.69 

2.64 
3.06 
2.36 
2.86 

3.85 
4.01 
6.89 
7.68 
1.68 
3.56 
4.17 

2.34 
1.84 
6.56 
3.88 
5.37 
1.33 
1.85 
1.21 
1.63 
1.52 


2.69        2.70 


2.77 
3.33 
2.36 
3.04 

3.86 
4.26 
6.84 
8.35 
1.72 
3.56 
4.14 

2.33 
1.89 
6.00 
3.85 
5.41 
1.33 
1.79 
1.18 
1.70 
1.51 


2.86 
2.04 
2.94 
0.74 
2.92 
0.80 
1.65 
0.61 
1.33 
1.01 


3.00 
1.80 
3.02 
0.75 
2.88 
0.80 
1.65 
0.64 
1.43 
1.01 


2.77 
3.33 
2.36 
3.04 

3.84 
4.23 
6.83 
8.35 
1.72 
3.56 
4.14 

2.34 
1.89 
6.00 
3.90 
5.41 
1.33 
1.79 
1.18 
1.70 
1.51 


1988/89 


Prel. 
1989/90 


1990/91  Proj. 
May        June 


1.30  1.30 
4.00  3.48 
1.05        1.04        1.05        1.05 


—Million  Metric  Tons — 


399.3 
125.2 
274.1 

21.6 
5.0 

12.4 
4.2 

83.0 
26.0 
28.5 

1.9 
10.1 
16.0 

0.4 

169.5 

26.1 

5.4 

77.4 

4.3 

8.3 

5.2 

4.5 

1.9 

36.5 


55.4 
14.6 


40.8 


3.00 

1.4 

1.80 

1.2 

3.02 

5.6 

0.75 

10.5 

2.88 

3.1 

0.80 

3.5 

1.65 

0.4 

0.64 

4.4 

1.43 

0.2 

1.01 

10.4 

460.7 

191.2 

269.5 

17.7 
5.2 
8.5 

4.0 

84.2 

29.7 

26.5 

1.7 

9.8 

16.0 

0.5 

167.6 

22.5 

6.4 

78.9 

4.5 

8.0 

4.8 

4.4 

2.0 

36.1 


15.7 

40.1 

2.0 
0.8 
5.4 
11.5 
3.8 
3.5 
0.5 
2.5 
0.2 
9.9 


479.6 

205.7 

273.9 

19.1 
6.5 
8.5 
4.1 

85.4 
31.8 
24.7 

1.8 
10.7 
16.0 

0.5 

169.3 

24.0 

6.0 

79.0 

4.6 

8.0 

5.0 

4.3 

2.1 

36.3 


17.4 
40.6 


480.0 

205.7 

274.3 

19.1 
6.5 
8.5 
4.1 

85.0 
31.8 
24.3 

1.8 
10.7 
16.0 

0.5 

170.1 

24.0 

6.0 

80.0 

4.6 

8.0 

5.0 

4.3 

2.1 

36.1 


55.8         58.0         58.0 


17.4 


40.6 


2.1 

2.1 

1.1 

1.1 

5.5 

5.5 

11.5 

11.5 

3.8 

3.8 

3.5 

3.5 

0.5 

0.5 

2.8 

2.8 

0.2 

0.2 

9.7 

9.7 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
June    1990 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


MTS 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 
Sweden 

Other  Foreign 
China 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 
EC- 12 

France 

West  Germany 
Finland 
Norway 
Others 

rg 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

MaJ.  Foreign  Exporter 
Canada 

Other  Foreign 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 
EC- 12 

Denmark 

West  Germany 
Others 


AREA 


Prel.       Proj. 
1988/89  1989/90  1990/91 


YIELD 


--Million  Hectares — 


22.1 

2.2 

19.9 

10.9 

3.5 
0.4 
1.3 
1.4 
0.4 

5.4 
0.6 
1.4 
0.1 
0.9 
1.8 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
1.2 


15.9 

0.2 

15.6 

10.1 


0.3 


3.9 
0.6 
2.9 
0.2 
0.9 
0.1 
0.4 
0.5 


22.6 

2.8 

19.8 

10.6 

3.7 
0.4 
1.2 
1.8 
0.4 

5.5 
0.6 
1.4 
0.1 
0.8 
1.7 
0.3 
0.5 
0.4 
0.1 
1.3 


16.7 

0.2 

16.6 

10.6 


0.5 


3.9 
0.6 
2.9 
0.2 
1.0 
0.1 
0.4 
0.6 


18.8 

10.0 

3.5 
0.5 
1.1 
1.6 
0.4 

5.3 
0.6 
1.4 
0.2 
0.8 
1.6 
0.2 
0.5 
0.4 
0.1 
1.2 


Pre!.       1990/91  Proj. 
1988/891989/90    May       June 


15.9 
10.0 

0.5 


3.9 
0.6 
2.9 
0.2 

1.0 
0.1 
0.4 
0.5 


—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

1.70        1.84 


1.41 

1.73 

1.40 

1.94 
1.27 
1.49 
2.18 
3.14 

2.28 
1.19 
2.62 
3.43 
2.61 
3.10 
3.77 
4.23 
2.21 
3.09 
1.09 


2.59 
2.94 
2.52 
3.42 
3.05 
4.52 
4.19 
2.06 


1.95 

1.83 

1.56 

1.97 
1.44 
1.51 
2.03 
3.56 

2.26 
1.15 
2.70 
3.33 
2.74 
2.77 
3.78 
3.78 
3.24 
3.53 
1.09 


1.81 

1.50 

2.00 
1.33 
1.36 
2.19 
3.86 

2.27 
1.21 
2.68 
3.87 
2.60 
2.93 
3.80 
4.38 
2.90 
3.32 
1.09 


2.96 
3.34 
2.94 
3.42 
3.31 
4.80 
4.69 
2.28 


2.92 
3.77 
2.80 
3.42 
3.22 
4.35 
4.47 
2.26 


1.82 

1.50 

2.00 
1.33 
1.36 
2.19 
3.86 

2.31 
1.21 
2.68 
3.87 
2.60 
3.09 
3.80 
4.38 
2.90 
3.32 
1.09 


PRODUCTION 


Prel. 
1988/89  1989/90 


1990/91  Proj. 
May        June 


— Million  Metric  Tons — 


2.08  2.32 
1.55  1.76 

2.09  2.32        2.37        2.37 
1.83  2.03       2.10       2.10 

1.04  1.72        1.74        1.74 


2.92 
3.77 
2.80 
3.42 
3.20 
4.35 
4.47 
2.26 


37.6 

3.2 

34.4 

15.3 

6.8 
0.5 
2.0 
3.0 
1.3 

12.4 
0.7 
3.7 
0.5 
2.2 
5.5 
1.0 
2.4 
0.9 
0.4 
1.3 


33.0 

0.4 

32.6 

18.5 

0.3 


10.0 
1.8 
7.2 
0.5 
2.9 
0.4 
1.6 
1.0 


41.6 

5.4 

36.2 

16.5 

7.4 
0.6 
1.7 
3.5 
1.5 

12.3 
0.6 
3.7 
0.5 
2.2 
4.7 
1.0 
1.9 
1.4 
0.4 
1.4 


38.8 

0.3 

38.5 

21.5 

0.8 


11.6 
2.1 
8.6 
0.5 
3.2 
0.5 
1.8 
1.3 


39.4 

5.1 

34.3 

15.0 

7.1 
0.6 
1.5 
3.5 
1.5 

12.2 
0.7 
3.7 
0.6 
2.1 
5.0 
0.9 
2.1 
1.2 
0.4 
1.4 


39.4 

5.1 

34.3 

15.0 

7.1 
0.6 
1.5 
3.5 
1.5 

12.2 
0.7 
3.7 
0.6 
2.1 
5.0 
0.9 
2.1 
1.2 
0.4 
1.4 


Total  Of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 


38.0 

38.0 

0.4 

0.4 

37.6 

37.6 

21.0 

21.0 

0.8 

0.8 

11.4 

11.4 

2.3 

2.3 

8.2 

8.2 

0.5 

0.5 

3.2 

3.2 

0.5 

0.5 

1.9 

1.9 

1.2 

1.2 

jne    1990 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


OYBEANS 

World 

United  States 

rotal  Foreign 

^ai\.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Brazil 

Dther  Foreign 
Canada 
China 

Eastern  Europe 
EC- 12 
India 
Indonesia 
Paraguay 
USSR 
Others 

OTTONSEED 

Vorld 

Jnited  States 

'otal  Foreign 

China 

India 

Pakistan 

USSR 

Others 

EANUTS 

Vorld 

Inited  States 

otal  Foreign 

Argentina 

China 

India 

Senegal 

South  Africa 

Sudan 

Others 


AREA 


Prel.        Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


ne  1990 


— Million  Hectares— 


54.02       55.70       57.54 


23.14       23.22 


30.88       32.49 


14.78 

4.26 

10.52 


4.06 

27.48 
4.84 
6.46 
2.57 
3.53 

10.08 


0.63 

17.60 
0.19 
3.02 
6.84 
0.85 
0.15 
0.58 
5.97 


16.17 

4.00 

12.17 


24.03 

33.51 

16.38 

5.00 

11.38 

17.12 
0.54 
8.06 
0.54 
0.61 
1.90 
1.00 
0.98 
0.83 
2.66 


31.53       33.67       32.72 


16.10 

16.32 

0.46 

0.53 

8.41 

8.12 

0.53 

0.56 

0.56 

0.53 

1.54 

1.66 

0.95 

1.18 

0.62 

0.85 

0.78 

0.76 

2.24 

2.13 

4.84 

28.84 
5.53 
7.30 
2.50 
3.43 

10.08 


18.22       19.79 


0.66 

19.13 
0.15 
2.91 
8.43 
0.90 
0.19 
0.58 
5.98 


YIELD 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89      May        June 


3.86 

28.86 
5.20 
7.40 
2.71 
3.33 

10.21 


19.57 

0.67 

18.90 
0.18 
2.95 
8.40 
0.79 
0.19 
0.55 
5.85 


— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 


1.92 

2.28 

1.65 

1.88 
2.28 
1.71 


0.99 

1.29 

0.95 
1.49 
0.50 
1.14 
1.27 
0.82 


1.14 

2.62 

1.09 
2.34 
2.04 
0.86 
1.10 
1.33 
0.76 
0.87 


1.71 

1.82 

1.64 

1.83 
1.60 
1.91 


0.96 

1.14 

0.93 
1.27 
0.49 
1.14 
1.46 
0.83 


1.18 

2.74 

1.13 
1.62 
1.95 
1.07 
0.76 
1.24 
0.78 
0.88 


1.86 

2.18 

1.63 

1.84 
2.10 
1.73 


1.44 

1.45 

1.42 

2.75 

2.16 

2.26 

1.48 

1.43 

1.35 

1.31 

1.20 

1.50 

3.16 

3.10 

2.91 

0.58 

0.91 

0.89 

1.00 

1.02 

1.05 

1.79 

1.90 

1.84 

0.91 

1.16 

1.11 

1.49 

1.54 

1.58 

0.94 

1.10 

0.92 
1.25 
0.58 
1.08 
1.46 
0.77 


1.14 

2.72 

1.09 
2.06 
1.79 
0.99 
0.93 
1.24 
0.73 
0.88 


1.84 

2.18 

1.60 

1.84 
2.16 
1.70 

1.37 
2.26 
1.27 
1.50 
3.27 
0.89 
1.05 
1.38 
1.11 
1.57 


0.93 

1.10 

0.91 
1.24 
0.56 
1.08 
1.41 
0.77 


1.11 

2.72 

1.06 
2.06 
1.82 
0.92 
0.93 
1.24 
0.73 
0.88 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.        1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89      May        June 


— Million  Metric  Tons— 


103.67 

52.75 

50.93 

27.72 

9.70 

18.02 

23.21 
1.27 

12.47 
0.69 
1.78 
0.90 
0.95 
1.10 
0.71 
3.34 


31.31 

5.23 

26.08 
7.22 
3.20 
2.94 
4.49 
8.24 


1.64 

19.22 
0.45 
6.17 
5.85 
0.93 
0.20 
0.44 
5.18 


95.35     106.73     106.00 


42.15 

53.20 

29.60 

6.40 

23.20 

23.60 
1.15 

11.65 
0.67 
1.66 
1.50 
1.20 
1.62 
0.88 
3.28 


26.84 
7.05 
3.56 
2.85 
5.00 
8.37 


20.86       23.36 


1.81 

21.55 
0.24 
5.69 
9.00 
0.69 
0.23 
0.45 
5.24 


52.44       52.44 


54.29       53.56 


30.00 
10.50 
19.50 

24.29 
1.22 

10.80 
0.82 
1.78 
1.70 
1.05 
1.80 
0.92 
4.21 


26.69 
6.70 
4.26 
2.92 
4.85 
7.97 


20.21 
0.37 
5.30 
8.00 
0.74 
0.23 
0.40 
5.17 


30.10 
10.80 
19.30 

23.46 
1.22 

10.23 
0.82 
1.99 
1.70 
1.05 
1.35 
0.92 
4.19 


32.33       30.93       30.37 
5.50         4.24         4.24 


26.13 
6.44 
4.16 
2.92 
4.70 
7.91 


22.02       21.75 

1.81  1.81 


19.94 
0.37 
5.36 
7.70 
0.74 
0.23 
0.40 
5.15 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNT  HY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Pre!.        Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 

1987/88 

Prel. 
1988/89 

1989/90  Proj. 
May        June 

1987/88 

Prel. 
1988/89 

1989/90  Proj. 
May        June 

—Million  Hectares — 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- 

— 

—Million  Metric  Tons— 

- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

15.52 

15.08 

15.77 

1.35 

1.36 

1.36 

1.36 

20.92 

20.44 

21.55 

21.40 

World 

United  States 

0.72 

0.78 

0.74 

1.65 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.18 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
China 
EC-12 
East  Europe 
USSR 
Others 

14.80 
2.06 
0.89 
2.30 
1.38 
4.16 
4.03 

14.30 
2.30 
0.83 
2.13 
1.31 
4.28 
3.45 

15.03 
2.90 
0.73 
2.00 
1.32 
4.41 
3.67 

1.33 
1.36 
1.40 
1.81 
1.74 
1.46 
0.76 

1.37 
1.39 
1.42 
1.87 
1.62 
1.44 
0.86 

1.38 
1.31 
1.34 
1.64 
1.80 
1.59 
0.89 

1.37 
1.31 
1.34 
1.62 
1.80 
1.59 
0.87 

19.74 
2.80 
1.24 
4.16 
2.40 
6.08 
3.06 

19.63 
3.20 
1.18 
3.98 
2.13 
6.16 
2.98 

20.73 
3.80 
0.98 
3.27 
2.37 
7.00 
3.32 

20.59 
3.80 
0.98 
3.24 
2.37 
7.00 
3.20 

RAPESEED 

16.80 

17.89 

16.91 

1.40 

1.26 

1.28 

1.29 

23.44 

22.53 

21.67 

21.74 

World 

Total  Foreign 
Canada 
China 
EC-12 
East  Europe 
India 
Others 

16.80 
2.67 
5.27 
1.86 
0.92 
4.62 
1.46 

17.89 
3.67 
4.94 
1.84 
0.88 
4.87 
1.70 

16.91 
2.91 
4.99 
1.64 
1.00 
4.70 
1.67 

1.40 
1.44 
1.25 
3.20 
2.35 
0.75 
0.96 

1.26 
1.17 
1.02 
2.81 
2.51 
0.86 
0.94 

1.28 
1.05 
1.09 
3.07 
2.60 
0.79 
1.07 

1.29 
1.05 
1.09 
3.05 
2.65 
0.81 
1.08 

23.44 
3.85 
6.61 
5.95 
2.17 
3.46 
1.40 

22.53 
4.31 
5.04 
5.17 
2.20 
4.20 
1.61 

21.67 
3.06 
5.44 
5.00 
2.60 
3.80 
1.78 

21.74 
3.06 
5.44 
5.00 
2.65 
3.80 
1.80 

FLAXSEED 

3.99 

3.68 

3.84 

0.57 

0.45 

0.49 

0.50 

2.27 

1.66 

1.95 

1.92 

World 

United  States 

0.19 

0.09 

0.07 

1.01 

0.45 

0.47 

0.47 

0.19 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
Canada 
India 
USSR 
Others 

3.80 
0.66 
0.59 
1.15 
1.07 
0.33 

3.59 
0.54 
0.50 
1.18 
1.04 
0.33 

3.77 
0.60 
0.64 
1.20 
0.97 
0.36 

0.55 
0.82 
1.23 
0.34 
0.21 
0.59 

0.45 
0.86 
0.74 
0.30 
0.21 
0.66 

0.49 
0.86 
0.83 
0.33 
0.20 
0.66 

0.50 
0.86 
0.83 
0.33 
0.21 
0.66 

2.08 
0.54 
0.73 
0.39 
0.23 
0.20 

1.62 
0.46 
0.37 
0.35 
0.22 
0.22 

1.91 
0.52 
0.53 
0.40 
0.23 
0.24 

1.89 
0.52 
0.53 
0.40 
0.20 
0.24 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 

140.08 

28.73 
111.35 

145.82 

29.58 
116.24 

146.34 

29.37 
116.97 

1.45 

2.12 
1.27 

1.34 

1.70 
1.25 

1.40 

2.02 
1.24 

1.39 

2.02 
1.23 

202.47 

60.99 
141.48 

195.67 

50.31 
145.36 

204.84 

59.34 
145.50 

203.19 

59.34 
143.85 

United  States 
Total  Foreign 

COPRA 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.35 

4.27 

4.53 

4.55 

PALM  KERNEL 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

2.69 

2.93 

3.21 

3.21 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

:: 

— 

209.51 

8.36 

202.87 

9.42 

212.59 

10.37 

210.96 

10.37 

PALM  OIL  1/ 

1/  Not  included  in  total  o 

ilseeds. 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Pre!.        Proj. 

Prel.      1990/91  Proj. 

Prel.      1990/91  Proj. 

1988/891989/901990/91 

1988/891989/90     May       Jun 

1988/891989/90     May       Jun 

— Million  Hectares— 

—Kilograms  Per  Hectare— 

—Million  480-Pound  Bales— 

World 

34.0       32.6 

542        528 

84.5        79.0        88.0        88.0 

United  States 

4.8         3.9 

694        688 

15.4        12.2        16.0        16.0 

Total  Foreign 

29.1        28.8        29.5 

517         506         531         531 

69.1        66.8        72.0        72.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

13.5        13.2 

750         714 

46.4        43.3 

Australia 

0.2          0.2 

1538       1155 

1.3          1.3 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1          0.1 

869         832 

0.4          0.4 

China 

5.5          5.2 

751         728 

19.1        17.4 

Egypt 

0.4          0.4 

718         639 

1.4          1.3 

Mexico 

0.3          0.2 

1178         876 

1.4          0.8 

Pacistan 

2.5          2.7 

570         539 

6.6         6.7 

Sudan 

0.3          0.3 

437         473 

0.7         0.6 

Turkey 

0.7          0.7 

919         807 

3.0          2.7 

USSR 

3.4          3.3 

801         797 

12.6        12.2 

Major  Importers  21 

0.4          0.4 

817         830 

1.6          1.5 

Other  Foreign 

15.2        15.1 

301         316 

21.1        22.0 

Argentina 

0.5          0.6 

389         475 

0.9          1.2 

Brazil 

2.4          2.2 

31 1         300 

3.4          3.0 

India 

7.3          7.4 

247         288 

8.3         9.8 

Syria 

0.2          0.2 

672         844 

0.5         0.6 

Others 

4.9          4.8 

357         332 

8.0          7.4 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  9-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  June 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  the  June  projection  and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged 
15  7  million  tons  (3.2  percent)  and  ranged  from  -24.5  to  20.4  million  tons.  The 
June  projection  has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  -  1989/90  1/ 

REGION 

Difference           J 

Lowest         Highest     1 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference            | 

Rnal 

Percent 

— Million  Metric  Tons —           | 

Nunnber  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

3.2 

4.1 
3.4 

15.7 

2.5 

14.5 

-24.5                20.4 

-4.2                  8.4 

-26.2                17.5 

5 
5 
5 

4 
4 
4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

3.8 

14.1 

1.9 

28.5 
25.4 
10.6 

-31.4               76.0 
-30.2               70.3 
-14.0               28.6 

4 
4 
3 

5 
5 
6 

RICE  (Milled) 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

3.2 
7.0 
3.2 

9.8 
0.3 
9.8 

-21.8               11.4 

-1.1                  0.5 

-21.9               11.2 

6 
4 
6 

3 
5 
3 

SOYBEANS 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

N/A 
9.6 
N/A 

N/A 
4.6 
N/A 

Millie 

N/A                N/A 

-6.5               12.0 

N/A                N/A 

)n  480-lb.  Bales — 

N/A 

4 

N/A 

N/A 

5 

N/A 

COTTON 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

4.5 

10.8 

3.8 

3.6 
1.4 
2.6 

-13.9                5.6 

-2.8                 1.3 

-12.4                 4.3 

6 
5 
6 

2 

4 
3 

UNITED  STATES 

19.6 
16.2 
14.5 
23.3 

/ 

1,205 

122 

58 

75 

4illion  Bushels 

-3,327             2,379 

-228                 171 

-73                206 

-77                231 

5 
6 
4 
2 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

4 
3 
5 

7 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1988/89  is  defined  as  the  first  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1989/90  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  nine  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


CANADA;   TIMELY  RAINS  BENEFIT  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES 

Unseasonably  moderate  to  heavy  precipitation  greatly  improved  spring  grain 
prospects  in  the  southern  growing  regions  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
Precipitation  in  April  was  well  above  normal  in  the  northern  spring  wheat 
areas  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  but  continued  well  below  normal  in  the 
south,  following  months  of  below  normal  rainfall.   Heavy  rains  have  fallen 
each  week  between  May  13  and  June  12,  1990  in  some  portion  of  the  southern 
Prairie  Provinces,  including  southwest  Manitoba.  This  greatly  improved  soil 
moisture  levels  benefiting  germination  and  establishment.  As  rains  continued 
into  June,  field  work  was  delayed,  and  some  localized  replanting  will  be 
required.  Most  of  the  spring  wheat  was  planted,  but  delays  in  rapeseed 
planting  most  likely  occurred.   Spring  wheat  planting  is  usually  complete  by 
May  31,  rapeseed  planting  can  continue  into  mid-June. 

EUROPE;   WEATHER  MIXED 

Central  and  southern  England  and  northern  France  have  been  persistently 
drier-than-normal  since  mid-March.   Spring  growth  of  forage,  and  spring  barley 
crops  have  been  adversely  affected  in  England.   This  dryness  has  spread  into 
the  Benelux  countries,  through  the  Germanies  and  into  Poland.   Southern 
England  and  northern  France  received  only  25  to  50  percent  of  normal 
precipitation  for  May.  The  Benelux  and  Germanies  received  around  50  percent 
of  normal.   However,  widespread  rain  during  this  period  brought  temporary 
relief  to  many  of  these  areas.   Heavy  rains  (up  to  60  mm)  from  June  3  through 
9,  1990,  covered  an  area  from  central  Denmark  southward  into  northern  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia.  This  benefited  both  winter  and  summer  crops  which  vere 
becoming  too  dry.   Precipitation  continued  to  be  timely  and  beneficial  in 
southern  Europe  from  Spain  into  the  Balkans.  This  area,  except  eastern 
Romania,  received  normal  to  above  normal  precipitation  in  April. 
Precipitation  during  May  was  near-normal  to  below  normal,  although  Romania 
received  widespread  beneficial  precipitation  during  the  week  of  May  27  through 
June  4,  1990. 

THE  PHILIPPINES;   DROUGHT  ENDS 

Much  needed  precipitation  fell  over  northern  and  western  Philippines  during 
the  period  of  May  20  through  June  8,  1990,  the  area  most  adversely  affected 
since  last  Fall  by  chronically  dry  weather.  The  heaviest  rains  have  been  in 
northern  and  western  Luzon,  the  area  which  missed  the  beneficial  April  rains, 
reported  in  last  month's  circular.   Flooding  has  likely  occurred  in  Luzon  as 
some  areas  have  received  more  than  500  millimeters  (mm)  of  precipitation 
during  May  20  through  June  3,  1990.   In  central  and  eastern  Philippines, 
precipitation  levels  have  decreased  and  become  more  variable,  but  amounts  have 
continued  at  around  the  25  mm  level  per  week,  benefiting  newly  planted  grains. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


ARGENTINA;   SUMMER  CROP  HARVEST  PROGRESS 

The  summer  crop  harvest  in  Argentina  is  on  schedule,  according  to  the  U.S. 
agricultural  counselor  in  Buenos  Aires.   Excellent  autumn  weather  has 
quickened  the  pace,  although  recent  light  rains  have  caused  minimal  delays. 
The  soybean  harvest,  which  runs  from  April  to  July,  is  nearly  complete.   In 
the  main  growing  regions  of  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  and  Buenos  Aires,  it  is 
slightly  faster  than  last  year.  The  almost  finished  corn  harvest  is  a  little 
slower  than  last  year,  and  will  be  done  by  July.  Although  slower  than  last 
year,  the  sorghum  harvest  is  more  than  halfway  done.  The  harvest  extends  from 
March  to  July.   Cotton  harvesting,  which  lasts  from  February  to  July,  is  on 
schedule.   Sunflowers  are  in  the  bin;  the  harvest  spanned  from  March  to  May. 

CANADA;   INITIAL  PAYMENTS  FOR  GRAINS  ANNOUNCED 

The  Canadian  Government  recently  announced  the  initial  payments  for  wheat  and 
barley  by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  (CWB)  for  marketing  year  1990/91.   Payments 
for  base  grades  of  wheat  and  barley  and  designated  malting  barley  all  declined 
substantially.   Initial  payments  for  barley  fell  10  percent  to  Can$90, 
designated  malting  barley  to  Can$125,  down  26  percent,  wheat  dropped  to 
Cam$135,  down  18  percent  and  durum  to  Can$125,  down  about  17  percent.  Grade 
and  quality  price  differentials  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date.  The  lower 
levels  are  expected  to  provide  the  CWB  with  greater  opportunity  to  price 
aggressively  during  the  year. 

CHINA;   FAVORABLE  PLANTING  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHEAST 

Recent  reports  from  China's  three  northeastern  provinces  indicate  that  spring 
planting  is  going  well  and  much  better  than  last  year  when  a  drought  affected 
the  area.   Liaoning  Province  received  three  times  normal  rainfall  from 
raid-February  to  mid-April,  providing  good  moisture  conditions  for  paddy  rice, 
spring  wheat,  and  other  crops.   However,  persistent  cloudiness  left  some  paddy 
rice  seedlings  weakly  developed.  The  weather  was  also  wetter  than  normal  in 
Jilin,  one  of  China's  most  important  corn-producing  provinces.  Although  the 
wet  spring  weather  caused  some  planting  difficulties,  the  overall  situation  is 
considered  to  be  favorable.   Spring  planting  conditions  and  the  supply  of 
production  inputs  are  better  than  last  year  in  Heilongjiang,  a  major  producer 
of  spring  wheat,  soybeans,  and  sugar  beets.  Planting  is  about  a  week  ahead  of 
schedule  and  seedling  stands  are  excellent  because  of  timely  rainfall  in 
April. 


EGYPT;   RICE  PRODUCTION  TARGET  ANNOUNCED 

Egypt's  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Land  Reclamation  (MALR)  recently  announced 
targeted  1990  rice  area  and  production  figures,  according  to  the  U.S. 
agricultural  counselor  in  Cairo.  The  MALR  raised  the  target  for  rice  area  to 
0.43  million  hectares,  due  to  an  increased  availability  of  irrigation 
supplies.  A  production  goal  has  been  established  at  1.72  million  tons,  of 
which  0.10  million  tons  is  expected  to  be  available  for  export.  The  MALR  also 
initiated  a  campaign  to  encourage  increased  use  of  short  season,  high-yielding 
varieties  and  intends  to  provide  timely  supplies  of  herbicides,  fertilizers, 
and  extension  services. 
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FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY;   FOREST  DAMAGE  ESTIMATE  FINALIZED 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  February  storms  throughout  Europe,  the  West  German 
timber  industry  has  been  continually  reassessing  its  losses.  According  to  the 
U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Bonn,  the  industry's  final  damage  estimate  is 
64  million  cubic  meters.  This  totals  more  than  two  of  Germany's  normal  timber 
harvests  and  accounts  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  total  European  losses, 
currently  estimated  at  100  million  cubic  meters.   While  Bavaria  reportedly 
lost  20  million  cubic  meters,  Northern  Germany  fared  much  better  with 
projected  losses  of  only  6  million  cubic  meters.  Most  of  the  damage  occurred 
in  monoculture  spruce  stands.  Hardwood  damage  was  relatively  light  totaling 
approximately  6-8  million  cubic  meters.  Current  assessments  indicate  that  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  damaged  wood  will  remain  unused  in  the  forest. 

INDIA;   CONTINUED  RAPID  GROWTH  IN  POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

India's  1990  output  of  poultry  meat  is  forecast  at  319,000  tons,  up  10  percent 
from  1989.  Even  faster  growth  is  forecast  for  1991.  The  spread  of  fast-food 
restaurants  has  caused  a  sharp  increase  in  demand  for  poultry  meat.   Producers 
like  the  rapid  growth  and  quick  turnover  associated  with  broiler  production; 
consequently,  broilers  now  account  for  two-thirds  of  total  poultry  meat 
output.   Production  of  eggs  in  1990  is  forecast  at  23.3  billion  eggs,  up 
nearly  9  percent  from  1989  as  increased  use  of  hybrid  layers  has  stimulated 
productivity. 


SOUTH  KOREA;   DAIRY  COW  SLAUGHTER  SUBSIDY  INTRODUCED 

The  South  Korean  Government  recently  introduced  a  subsidy  on  dairy  cow 
slaughter,  to  control  a  small  dairy  surplus  and  to  encourage  more  beef 
production.  The  subsidy  is  150,000  won  or  about  U.S. $200  per  head  and 
aimed  at  the  most  productive  animals.  The  initial  target  is  3,000  head  for 
1990  slaughter  but  some  analysts  say  they  expect  that  target  to  be  raised  to 
16,000  head  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Korea's  milk  cow  population  was  reported 
to  be  about  275,000  head  in  1989. 
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SOUTH  KOREA;   PORK  PRICES  UP  SHARPLY 

Pork  prices  in  South  Korea  have  soared  after  bottoming  out  at  79,000  won  per 
90-kilogram  carcass  in  November  1989.  Early  June  producer  prices  were 
reported  at  180,000  won  per  carcass,  an  increase  of  128  percent  from  the  low 
point  and  nearly  double  year-earlier  prices  (U.S. $1=710  won  on  June  11,  1990) 
In  percentage  terms,  wholesale  prices  have  risen  just  as  fast  as  producer- 
prices,  but  retail  prices  are  up  by  a  smaller  percentage.  The  higher  prices 
are  due  to  strong  demand,  since  hog  slaughter  during  the  first  4  months  of 
1990  is  up  7  per  cent  compared  to  the  same  period  of  1989.   In  an  attempt 
maintain  product  availability  for  export  markets,  the  Korean  Government  has 
said  it  will  allow  pork  imports  but  only  on  a  one-for-one  basis  with  exports. 
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WORLD  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 


World  commercial  citrus  production  during  the  1989/90  season  is  forecast  at 
nearly  47.6  million  tons,  down  4. A  million  tons  or  8  percent,  from  the  1988/89 
level.  This  decline  reflects  an  estimated  2. 1-million-ton  drop  in  U.S. 
production  and  a  projected  2-million-ton  shortfall  for  Brazil.  While  most  of 
the  losses  in  the  United  States  can  be  attributed  to  the  December  1989  freeze, 
Brazil  merely  appears  to  be  reverting  to  a  more  normal  yield  pattern  following 
last  year's  record  production.  The  significant  downturns  currently  being 
projected  for  Italy,  Morocco,  and  Turkey  are  expected  to  be  partially  offset 
by  increases  in  other  producing  countries. 

World  commercial  orange  production  for  1989/90  is  projected  at  nearly  33.1 
million  tons,  down  3.1  million  from  a  year  ago,  due  to  smaller  harvests  in  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.  Tangerine  output  is  estimated  at  6.1  million  tons, 
500,000  tons  below  1988/89,  because  of  anticipated  crop  reductions  in  Spain, 
Turkey,  and  Morocco.   Grapefruit  production  is  estimated  at  3.2  million  tons, 
a  decline  of  700,000  tons  from  a  year  ago.   Lemon  output  is  expected  to  total 
3.3  million  tons,  100,000  tons  smaller  than  the  1988/89  volume. 

Citrus  production  in  the  United  States  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  9.8  million 
tons,  1.0  million  below  the  December  1989  estimate  and  2.1  million  or  18 
percent  smaller  than  in  1988/89.  The  U.S.  orange  crop  is  forecast  at  7.1 
million  tons,  down  14  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Grapefruit  production  is 
expected  to  decline  by  32  percent  to  1.8  million  tons.  Tangerine  production 
is  projected  to  plummet  26  percent  to  275,000  tons.  Only  lemon  output  is 
anticipated  to  remain  relatively  stable  at  669,000  tons,  only  3  percent  below 
the  1988/89  volume. 

The  decline  in  U.S.  production  primarily  was  due  to  frost  damage  throughout 
Florida  and  Texas  during  December  1989.  The  December  freeze  in  Florida, 
intensified  the  damage  resulting  from  the  February  1989  frosts  that  killed 
vegetative  growth  and  prematurely  opened  blooms.   Florida's  total  citrus 
production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  only  6.0  million  tons,  down  30  percent 
from  last  year.  Because  of  the  December  frost,  production  in  the  smaller 
Texas  citrus  industry  is  currently  forecast  at  only  one-half  the  1988/89  level. 

Citrus  production  in  Mexico  is  forecast  at  3.2  million  tons,  essentially 
unchanged  from  last  year,  but  461,000  tons  less  than  the  December  estimate, 
because  of  frost  damage  to  oranges.   Orange  production  is  now  estimated  at  2.2 
million  tons,  down  19  percent  from  the  2.7  million  tons  forecast  in  December 
1989.  The  tangerine  crop  is  expected  to  be  6  percent  below  the  December 
forecast. 
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Spanish  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  A. 2  million  tons,  down 
13  percent  from  the  December  estimate,  and  2  percent  below  last  year.   The 
drop  is  attributed  to  heavy  rains  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  months  that 
damaged  fruits  in  Valencia  Province.   Orange  production  is  expected  to  be  down 
215,000  tons  from  the  December  estimate  to  2.4  million.   Tangerines  are 
projected  down  405,000  from  December  to  1.0  million  tons.   The  lemon  crop  is 
forecast  at  670,000  tons,  down  4  percent  from  December  and  9  percent  below 
1988/89. 

Italy's  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.7  million  tons,  down 
17  percent  from  last  year,  but  unchanged  from  the  December  estimates. 
However,  1988/89  production  has  been  increased  8  percent  to  3.3  million  tons 
largely  because  of  a  10-percent  upward  revision  for  oranges  and  a  4-percent 
increase  in  the  lemon  estimate. 

In  Greece,  citrus  production  is  projected  to  increase  17  percent  from  a  year 
ago  to  1.2  million  tons,  108,000  above  the  December  estimate  for  1989/90. 

Japanese  citrus  production  is  projected  to  be  slightly  below  last  year  at  2.6 
million  tons,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  an  "on-year"  in  the  bearing  cycle 
for  tangerines.   In  December,  the  1989/90  crop  was  forecast  up  4  percent,  but 
tangerine  output  is  now  estimated  at  2.4  million  tons,  down  4  percent  from  the 
December  forecast,  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  trees  harvested  and  a 
slight  drop  in  yields.   Natsu-mikan,  the  other  major  citrus  fruit  m  Japan,  is 
expected  to  decline  by  21  percent,  since  December,  to  slightly  less  than 
200,000  tons.  This  reflects  reduced  harvesting  compared  to  what  was  forecast 
last  December.   Overall,  Japanese  production  is  falling  because  of  Government 
subsidy  payments  that  encourage  producers  to  abandon  groves,  and  increased 
competition  from  imported  citrus. 

In  Israel,  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is  projected  up  25  percent  to  1.3 
million  tons,  100,000  greater  than  the  December  estimate,  due  to  improved 
growing  conditions.   Favorable  weather  is  also  expected  to  increase  the  citrus 
crop  in  the  Gaza  Strip  to  a  record  194,000  tons,  up  45  percent  from  the 
December  estimate  and  55  percent  above  last  year. 

Morocco's  1989/90  citrus  production  is  forecast  to  fall  25  percent  to  1.1 
million  tons,  because  of  heavy  pruning  and  harvesting  delays.  This  forecast 
is  approximately  50,000  tons  below  the  December  estimate. 

Algeria's  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  348,000  tons,  up  12 
percent  from  last  year.   Production  had  been  gradually  declining  since  1974  as 
the  Government  withdrew  support  from  citrus  producers  with  the  rise  of  the 
petroleum  and  manufacturing  industries.  With  the  decline  of  petroleum  prices 
since  1986,  the  citrus  industry  has  been  receiving  more  support. 

December  estimates  for  Cuba's  grapefruit  production  have  been  revised  upward 
23  percent  to  400,000  tons.   Orange  production  is  now  projected  down  12 
percent  from  the  December  forecast.  Total  1989/90  citrus  production  is 
estimated  up  3  percent  to  approximately  1  million  tons. 
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Brazil's  citrus  crop  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  13.3  million  tons,  down  2 
million  from  the  record  harvest  in  1988/89.   The  drop  is  due,  in  part,  to 
stress  from  last  year's  large  output  when  a  record  orange  crop  of  14.2  million 
tons  was  harvested  under  exceptionally  good  weather  conditions  and  an 
unusually  large  second  bloom.  This  year,  orange  production  is  expected  to  be 
12.2  million  tons,  the  second  best  on  record. 

Argentine  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  tons,  up 
21  percent  from  last  year's  drought  reduced  crop  of  1.4  million  tons.   Higher 
production  is  expected  because  of  improved  weather  conditions  during  the 
spring  and  summer.   Orange  production  is  projected  up  29  percent,  lemon  output 
is  expected  to  rise  by  over  43  percent,  and  the  grapefruit  crop  is  projected 
up  13  percent.  Tangerine  production  is  down  sharply,  reportedly  due  to  a 
fungal  disease.   Orange  and  lemon  prices,  in  U.S.  dollar  terms,  are  double 
last  year's  levels,  which  may  be  a  factor  in  the  sharp  rise  in  projected 
production. 

In  Chile,  total  citrus  production  is  down  slightly  because  inclement  weather 
sharply  reduced  lemon  production.  Orange  production  is  forecast  at  115,000 
tons,  equal  to  the  revised  estimate  for  1988/89. 

Citrus  production  in  Uruguay  is  projected  up  15  percent  after  2  years  of 
weather  reduced  crops. 

Australia's  citrus  crop  is  estimated  at  593,000  tons,  down  7  percent  from  last 
year.  The  decline  reflects  stress  from  last  year's  bumper  crop.  Orange 
production,  which  accounts  for  80  percent  of  all  citrus  production,  is  down 
because  growers  allowed  the  Valencia  crop  to  remain  on  the  trees  too  long  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  higher  prices. 

South  African  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  831,000  tons,  up  3 
percent  from  last  year.   Production  was  down  last  year  because  of  stress  from 
the  record  1987/88  crop  of  883,000  tons. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8883 
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TABLE  9 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  metric  tons) 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
ALGERIA 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Total 

CUBA 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Citrus,  other 
Total 

CYPRUS  2/ 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Total 

EGYPT  2/ 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
Total 

GAZA  STRIP 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Total 

GREECE 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
Total 

JUNE  1990 


1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

197 

167 

183 

208 

230 

90 

78 

84 

93 

105 

5 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

8 

9 

297 

253 

277 

312 

348 

A41 

496 

508 

520 

520 

32 

25 

25 

26 

30 

237 

250 

285 

385 

400 

70 

64 

80 

62 

70 

780 

835 

898 

993 

1,020 

157 

204 

138 

153 

165 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

93 

111 

96 

97 

105 

54 

54 

46 

49 

49 

309 

374 

286 

305 

325 

1,168 

1,235 

1,387 

1,199 

1,390 

106 

117 

134 

151 

155 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

120 

150 

138 

190 

210 

1,397 

1,505 

1,663 

1,544 

1,759 

142 

151 

83 

98 

168 

13 

14 

10 

14 

14 

15 

15 

12 

13 

12 

170 

180 

105 

125 

194 

554 

881 

462 

770 

933 

54 

68 

49 

69 

73 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

186 

168 

89 

170 

179 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

803 

1,127 

608 

1,019 

1,195 

PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION,  FAS,  USDA 
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TABLE  9 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  metric  tons) 


1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

ISRAEL 

Oranges 

685 

815 

627 

546 

700 

Tangerines 

123 

158 

122 

90 

150 

Grapefruit 

371 

392 

317 

353 

400 

Lemons 

50 

69 

47 

37 

30 

Citrus,  other 

6 

13 

14 

16 

20 

Total 

1,235 

1,447 

1,127 

1,042 

1,300 

ITALY 

Oranges 

2,257 

2,424 

1,343 

2,170 

1,655 

Tangerines 

500 

531 

333 

411 

400 

Grapefruit 

8 

8 

3 

7 

6 

Lemons 

800 

813 

592 

708 

650 

Citrus,  other 

38 

41 

42 

18 

26 

Total 

3,603 

3,817 

2,313 

3,314 

2,737 

JAPAN 

Oranges 

63 

62 

67 

58 

54 

Tangerines 

2,870 

2,542 

2,941 

2,387 

2,379 

Lemons 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Citrus,  other 

288 

279 

288 

227 

185 

Total 

3,222 

2,884 

3,298 

2,674 

2,620 

MEXICO 

Oranges 

1,410 

1,683 

1,942 

2,268 

2,200 

Tangerines 

123 

131 

151 

157 

169 

Grapefruit 

82 

91 

105 

75 

100 

Lemons 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Citrus,  other 

500 

600 

672 

680 

700 

Total 

2,124 

2,514 

2,879 

3,189 

3,178 

MOROCCO 

Oranges 

841 

650 

891 

994 

810 

Tangerines 

347 

290 

303 

420 

250 

Grapefruit 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Lemons 

17 

20 

20 

21 

20 

Citrus,  other 

7 

7 

16 

12 

11 

Total 

1,218 

971 

1,234 

1,451 

1,095 

SPAIN 

Oranges 

1,942 

2,059 

2,442 

2,216 

2,419 

Tangerines 

1,050 

1,164 

1,307 

1,260 

1,047 

Grapefruit 

13 

18 

18 

22 

23 

Lemons 

482 

613 

760 

733 

670 

Citrus,  other 

23 

16 

16 

15 

13 

Total 

3,510 

3,870 

4,543 

4,246 

4,172 
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TABLE  9 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  metric  tons) 


TURKEY  2/ 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
Total 

UNITED  STATES 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
Total 

TOTAL  NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
Total 


1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

505 

750 

700 

700 

600 

257 

300 

280 

320 

250 

2A 

30 

27 

30 

27 

180 

250 

220 

280 

170 

9 

6 

5 

5 

4 

975 

1,336 

1,232 

1,335 

1,051 

6,903 

7,122 

7,903 

8,269 

7,080 

298 

370 

369 

372 

275 

2,134 

2,346 

2,541 

2,580 

1,766 

628 

986 

712 

689 

669 

69 

57 

52 

50 

50 

10,032 
^E 

10,881 
18,699 

11,577 
18,676 

11,960 
20,169 

9,840 

17,265 

18,924 

5,855 

5,779 

6,104 

5,762 

5,289 

2,993 

3,274 

3,415 

3,578 

2,857 

2,428 

3,005 

2,519 

2,721 

2,471 

1,134 

1,237 

1,326 

1,279 

1,293 

29,675 

31,994 

32,040 

33,509 

30,834 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


ARGENTINA 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Total 

AUSTRALIA 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Total 


623 

621 

650 

580 

750 

243 

252 

286 

290 

240 

178 

190 

176 

150 

170 

450 

460 

517 

350 

500 

1,494 

1,523 

1,629 

1,370 

1,660 

523 

475 

394 

524 

486 

34 

33 

39 

44 

42 

33 

32 

30 

31 

30 

45 

36 

35 

36 

35 

635 

576 

498 

635 

593 
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TABLE  9 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  metric  tons) 


1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

BRAZIL 

Oranges 

11 

,015 

10,650 

10,400 

14,150 

12,150 

Tangerines 

486 

479 

453 

467 

482 

Grapefruit 

21 

29 

24 

25 

25 

Lemons 

16 

35 

50 

50 

50 

Citrus,  other 

347 

396 

512 

544 

564 

Total 

11 

,885 

11,589 

11,439 

15,236 

13,271 

CHILE 

Oranges 

73 

95 

120 

115 

115 

Lemons 

70 

64 

80 

85 

75 

Total 

143 

159 

200 

200 

190 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  REPUBLIC 

OF 

Oranges 

497 

577 

682 

604 

640 

Grapefruit 

99 

115 

135 

135 

130 

Lemons 

57 

63 

66 

66 

61 

Total 

653 

755 

883 

805 

831 

URUGUAY 

Oranges 

90 

79 

68 

70 

81 

Tangerines 

48 

45 

35 

37 

43 

Grapefruit 

6 

8 

8 

8 

9 

Lemons 

46 

52 

54 

54 

62 

Total 

190 

184 

165 

169 

195 

TOTAL  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
Total 


12,821 

12 

,497 

12 

,314 

16 

,043 

14,222 

811 

809 

813 

838 

807 

337 

374 

373 

349 

364 

684 

710 

802 

641 

783 

347 

396 

512 

544 

564 

15,000 

14 

,786 

14 

,814 

18 

,415 

16,740 

WORLD  CITRUS 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
TOTAL 


1/  June  1990  Estimate  unless  otherwise  noted, 
reported. 


30,086 

31,196 

30,990 

36,212 

33,146 

6,666 

6,588 

6,917 

6,600 

6,096 

3,330 

3,648 

3,788 

3,927 

3,221 

3,112 

3,715 

3,321 

3,362 

3,254 

1,481 

1,633 

1,838 

1,823 

1,857 

44,675 

46,780 

46,854 

51,924 

47,574 

2/  Estimate  previously 
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WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION 


The  initial  forecast  of  1990/91  world  green  coffee  production  is  101.7  million 
60-kilogram  bags,  up  10  percent  from  the  92.6  million-bag  harvest  last  year 
but  down  1  percent  from  the  1987/88  record  level  of  102.8  million  bags.   North 
and  South  America  and  Asia  showed  increases  over  last  year  but  Africa's 
harvest  is  projected  down  2  percent  or  302,000  bags.   South  American 
production  is  forecast  up  16  percent  to  51.5  million  bags,  third  highest  on 
record.   This  region  accounts  for  51  percent  of  the  1990/91  world  forecast. 

Brazil,  the  world's  largest  coffee  producer,  is  forecast  to  harvest  a  crop  of 
33.0  million  bags  in  1990/91,  27  percent  (7  million  bags)  above  last  season, 
but  6.6  million  below  the  1961/62  record.  Brazil  has  a  potential  for  a  crop 
of  about  43  million  bags  from  a  coffee  bush  population  estimated  at  more  than 
4  billion  trees.   However,  1990/91  is  the  off-year  in  the  biennial  coffee 
cycle,  and  weather  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  optimal  development 
of  the  crop.   A  drought  in  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Gerais,  and  Espirito 
Santo  in  January  and  February  of  this  year  resulted  in  a  downward  revision  of 
4  million  bags  from  the  earlier  provisional  forecast  (see  Circular  Series  WAP 
3-90). 

In  Colombia,  the  world's  second  largest  coffee  producer,  coffee  production  in 
1990/91  is  forecast  at  13.6  million  bags,  5  percent  above  last  year's  crop, 
but  5  percent  below  the  previous  record  set  in  1981/82.   The  expected  increase 
is  due  to  expanded  coffee  area  and  progress  in  an  ongoing  program  to  replace 
older  trees  with  high-yielding,  disease-resistant  types.   The  modern  varieties 
need  to  be  replanted  every  20  years  compared  to  30-40  years  for  traditional 
varieties.  The  new  varieties  also  lengthen  the  harvest  period.  Coffee 
production  in  Colombia  is  labor  intensive  largely  due  to  the  type  of  terrain 
on  which  the  crop  is  grown.   It  is  generally  produced  on  the  hillsides,  making 
mechanization  difficult.  The  coffee  tree  population  is  estimated  at  2.9 
billion.   Despite  the  demise  of  the  International  Coffee  Organization's  (ICO) 
quota  system  and  subsequent  lower  world  coffee  prices,  production  remains 
relatively  high.  The  Colombian  Government  continues  to  pay  growers  at  the 
same  level,  adjusted  for  inflation,  as  when  the  quotas  were  in  place.   Funds 
accumulated  by  the  National  Coffee  Fund,  during  profitable  years,  are 
currently  being  used  to  subsidize  production. 

In  Indonesia,  the  third  largest  coffee  producer  in  the  world,  1990/91 
production  is  forecast  at  6.5  million  bags,  down  150,000  from  the  last  year 
and  250,000  bags  less  than  the  record  set  in  1988/89.   Indonesia's  coffee 
industry  is  characterized  by  smallholder  production  of  relatively  low  quality, 
robusta  coffee.  The  bulk  of  production  has  come  from  traditional  varieties, 
and  producers  used  few  inputs.  This  situation  is  changing.  The  Indonesian 
Coffee  Exporters'  Association  (AEKI)  is  spearheading  a  program  to  increase 
plantings  of  high-yielding  coffee  varieties,  by  assisting  producers  in 
obtaining  credit  to  upgrade  production  practices.  Recently  developed  robusta 
varieties  are  being  distributed  to  smallholders,  particularly  in  the  Lampung 
area  of  Southern  Sumatra.   During  the  past  year,  the  Department  of  Trade  has 
distributed  Arabica  seedlings  to  growers  in  highland  areas  of  North  Sumatra  m 
an  attempt  to  increase  production.   However,  total  coffee  planted  area  is  not 
expected  to  change  significantly  from  the  current  level.   Over  the  past 
several  years,  the  AEKI  has  spent  considerable  resources  to  improve  coffee 
quality.   It  continues  to  provide  technical  assistance  on  harvesting  and 
drying,  and  utilizes  portable  drying,  testing,  and  grading  equipment  to 
demonstrate  quality  differences  to  producers.   Many  processors  have  invested 
in  new  drying  and  sorting  equipment  which  has  produced  higher  grades  of  green 
beans  for  export. 
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Mexico's  coffee  production  in  1990/91  is  forecast  at  4.75  million  bags,  6 
percent  more  than  last  year's  harvest  but  547,000  bags  down  from  the  record 
1986/87  crop.  The  1990/91  increase  over  the  previous  year  is  mainly  due  to 
the  "on-year"  cyclical  nature  of  production.   In  addition,  large  private 
coffee  growers  increased  investments,  at  the  farm  level,  thereby  improving 
cultural  practices  and  expanding  area  in  high-yielding  coffee  varieties. 
However,  output  will  not  be  as  high  as  in  recent  years  because  many  trees  were 
killed  by  the  December  1989  freeze.   Input  prices  increased  well  above  the 
20  percent  domestic  inflation  rate  in  calendar  year  1989.   Only  10  percent  of 
the  growers,  representing  40  percent  of  total  production,  continue  to  improve 
cultural  practices  in  order  to  protect  coffee  tress  from  pests  and  diseases. 
Many  small  growers  depend  heavily  on  technical  assistance  and  government 
supplied  inputs  to  implement  disease  and  pest  control  measures.   Low  domestic 
and  international  coffee  prices  resulted  in  high  small-grower  debt  in  almost 
all  coffee  producing  states.   Many  small  growers  who  are  inefficient  and 
working  on  marginal  land  are  expected  to  be  forced  out  of  business.  The  area 
planted  to  coffee  in  1990/91  is  expected  to  decline  as  many  small  growers  with 
low  yields  leave  the  industry.  The  total  coffee  tree  population  is  about  760 
million  trees. 


In  the  Cote  d'lvoire,  1990/91  coffee  production  is  forecast  at  3.67  million 
bags,  up  7  percent  (253,000  bags)  from  the  revised  1989/90  estimate  but  40 
percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  6.09  harvested  in  1980/81.  The  projected 
rise  for  the  upcoming  season  is  due  to  improved  rainfall  during  the  final 
flowering  period,  the  return  to  production  of  a  large  number  of  recently 
pruned  trees,  and  an  on-year  in  the  biennial  yield  cycle.   Low  producer  prices 
are  having  a  negative  effect  on  potential  production.  The  Government  cut  the 
producer  price  of  coffee  in  half  in  October  1989,  thus  reducing  potential  crop 
size  and  quality.   With  reduced  crop  returns,  farmers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  pay  for  the  necessary  labor,  weeding,  harvesting,  and  other  input 
activities  needed  to  insure  a  high  quality  product.  The  total  coffee  tree 
population  in  Cote  d'lvoire  is  about  1.8  billion  trees,  second  only  to  Brazil, 
but  an  aging  tree  population  limits  production  potential.  About  60  percent  of 
existing  plantations  are  over  15  years  old  and  25  percent  are  over  25  years  of 
age  and  have  become  marginally  productive. 

Guatemala's  1990/91  coffee  production  forecast  is  a  record  3.35  million  bags, 
up  2  percent  from  last  year  and  continuing  a  trend  begun  in  1986/87.  The 
increase  primarily  reflects  expansion  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees.   Yields, 
which  are  low  by  Central  American  standards,  are  expected  to  improve  as  more 
productive,  smaller  trees  and  more  densely  planted  areas  begin  to  produce. 
Yields  for  the  1990/91  crop  are  expected  to  be  higher  because  the  increase  in 
world  coffee  prices  from  October  1989  lows  have  encouraged  growers  to 
fertilize  trees.   Furthermore,  producers  have  been  replacing  aging  trees  with 
improved  varieties  (Catuai,  Caturra,  and  Catimor)  for  the  past  several  years. 
The  Asociacion  Nacional  del  Cafe  (ANACAFE)  continues  to  help  producers  improve 
soil  and  shade  tree  management.   However,  the  two  problems  which  continue  to 
concern  medium  and  large  producers,  who  account  for  60  percent  of  the  area, 
are  the  lack  of  credit  and  the  increasing  cost  of  inputs.   In  November  1989, 
the  Government  liberalized  exchange  rates.   This  has  made  imported  inputs  more 
expensive  and  has  contributed  to  inflation,  currently  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  28  percent.   Coffee  is  produced  in  20  of  Guatemala's  22  departments, 
where  the  elevations  are  roughly  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  About  half  of 
the  coffee  is  "strictly  high  grown"  quality,  cultivated  at  or  higher  than 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level.   ANACAFE  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID)  are  cooperating  on  a  Small  Coffee  Development  Project  that 
provides  credit  for  inputs  necessary  to  improve  small-grower  yields. 


Franklin  Hokana,  (202)  382-8875 
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TABLE  10 

GREEN  COFFEE:   TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
1987/88-1989/90,  ESTIMATES;  1990/91  FORECAST  1/ 
(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  60-KG  BAGS)  2/ 


Region  and  Country 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

2,375 

2,758 

2,453 

2,600 

Cuba 

A25 

450 

400 

400 

Dominican  Republic 

837 

726 

756 

760 

El  Salvador 

2,538 

1,492 

2,377 

2,400 

Guatemala 

3,020 

3,022 

3,295 

3,350 

Haiti 

540 

550 

550 

550 

Honduras 

1,553 

1,635 

1,965 

2,050 

Jamaica  &  Dep 

Al 

15 

25 

25 

Mexico 

4,717 

5,200 

4,500 

4,750 

Nicaragua 

650 

625 

600 

600 

Panama 

220 

200 

220 

220 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

15 

15 

15 

15 

United  States 

3/ 

229 

254 

270 

275 

TOTAL 

17,160 

16,942 

17,426 

17,995 

============== 

=========== 

============== 

=========== 

=========== 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Bolivia 

155 

165 

180 

170 

Brazil 

38,000 

25,000 

26,000 

33,000 

Colombia 

13,000 

10,700 

13,000 

13,600 

Ecuador 

1,663 

2,150 

2,050 

2,090 

Guyana 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Paraguay 

300 

410 

430 

400 

Peru 

1,020 

1,400 

1,400 

1,150 

Venezuela 

1,331 

1,127 

1,112 

1,050 

TOTAL 

55,473 

40,957 

44,177 

51,465 

ASIA 

India 

2,050 

3,590 

2,000 

3,500 

Indonesia 

5,965 

6,750 

6,650 

6,500 

Malaysia 

78 

75 

75 

75 

Philippines 

1,045 

1,350 

1,050 

1,150 

Sri  Lanka 

70 

75 

70 

75 

Thailand 

592 

1,025 

800 

900 

Vietnam 

130 

150 

175 

175 

Yemen 

60 

65 

65 

65 

TOTAL 

9,990 

13,080 

10,885 

12,440 

=  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  = 

=  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  : 

=  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  : 

=  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  : 

=========== 

======= 

June  1990     Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS/USDA 
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TABLE  10 

GREEN  COFFEE:   TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
1987/88-1989/90,  ESTIMATES;  1990/91  FORECAST  1/ 
(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  60-KG  BAGS)  2/ 


Region  and  Country 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

AFRICA 

Angola 

250 

200 

200 

200 

Benin 

30 

40 

35 

35 

Burundi 

625 

600 

515 

550 

Cameroon 

1,251 

1,760 

1,500 

1,200 

Central  African  Rep. 

235 

250 

250 

250 

Congo 

15 

25 

25 

25 

Cote  d'lvoire 

3,103 

3,783 

3,417 

3,670 

Equatorial  Guinea 

18 

15 

15 

15 

Ethiopia 

3,100 

2,900 

3,000 

3,000 

Gabon 

30 

35 

30 

30 

Ghana 

14 

15 

15 

15 

Guinea 

95 

100 

125 

125 

Kenya 

2,127 

1,735 

1,600 

1,600 

Liberia 

60 

82 

50 

50 

Madagascar 

1,125 

1,000 

1,150 

1,000 

Malawi 

83 

72 

95 

90 

Nigeria 

95 

90 

95 

90 

Rwanda 

717 

583 

600 

600 

Sierra  Leone 

110 

92 

100 

100 

Tanzania 

801 

868 

830 

870 

Togo 

290 

300 

300 

300 

Uganda 

2,600 

3,000 

3,100 

3,000 

Zaire 

2,000 

1,750 

1,710 

1,640 

Zambia 

11 

10 

15 

15 

Zimbabwe 

250 

175 

225 

225 

TOTAL 

19,035 

19,480 

18,997 

18,695 

======================= 

================ 

————==——— 

=========== 

================ 

OCEANIA 

New  Caledonia 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Papua  New  Guinea 

1,100 

1,175 

1,118 

1,090 

TOTAL 

1,106 

1,181 

1,123 

1,095 

================ 

=  =  =:  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  = 

================ 

WORLD  TOTAL 


102,764    91,640    92,608   101,690 


1/  Coffee  marketing  year  begins  about  October  in  some  countries  and 

April  or  July  in  others. 
2/  One  bag  =  132.276  pounds. 
3/  Includes  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

NOTE:   Production  estimates  for  some  countries  include  cross-border 
movements. 

June  1990  Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS/USDA 
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WORLD  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 


World  1990  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  is  forecast  at  6.9  million  metric 
tons,  2  percent  below  last  year's  harvest.   The  decline  primarily  reflects 
projected  reductions  in  Chinese,  Indian,  Turkish,  and  Brazilian  production, 
resulting  from  cutbacks  in  planted  area.  The  United  States  and  Bulgaria  are 
forecast  to  show  sizable  production  increases  due  to  area  expansion  and 
improved  yields. 

Tobacco  production  in  North  America  is  forecast  up  7  percent  in  1990  to  0.81 
million  tons.   U.S.  production  is  projected  up  13  percent  as  higher  production 
quotas  for  hurley  and  flue-cured  led  to  5  percent  higher  plantings.   Mexican 
production  is  forecast  down  26  percent  due  to  continued  tight  planting  credits 
and  adverse  weather  in  Nayarit,  the  main  production  area.   Heavy  rains  last 
fall  throughout  Nayarit  damaged  seedlings,  and  unusual  rainy,  cloudy  weather 
from  December  through  March  led  to  further  damage.   Both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  light  air-cured  and  hurley  crops  are  expected  to  be  adversely 
affected.  Canada  is  forecast  to  produce  a  16-percent  smaller  crop  because 
poor  export  prospects  caused  a  reduction  in  the  flue-cured  production  quota. 

The  Caribbean  tobacco  crop  is  expected  to  be  down  sharply  in  1990.   Surplus 
stocks  and  weak  export  demand  in  the  Dominican  Republic  precipitated  a 
reduction  in  plantings  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco. 

Tobacco  production  in  South  America  is  forecast  at  0.58  million  tons,  down  5 
percent  from  1989.  Brazil's  1990  crop  is  down  6  percent  because  farmers 
reduced  plantings  about  A  percent  in  response  to  what  they  considered  to  be 
unacceptably  low  prices  for  last  year's  record  crop.   Similarly,  low  prices 
prompted  Argentine  growers  to  cut  plantings  by  10  percent  which  is  expected  to 
reduce  the  1990  tobacco  crop  by  13  percent. 

The  European  Community's  (EC)  1990  tobacco  crop  is  projected  at  0.41  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  year.   Although  increased  plantings  and  higher 
yields  are  expected  to  significantly  boost  production  in  Greece,  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  offset  reduced  plantings  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  two  other 
major  EC  producers.   In  Italy,  1990  production  is  forecast  down  5  percent 
because  of  an  expected  reduction  in  EC  price  guarantees.   Spain's  1990  crop  is 
projected  down  13  percent  due  to  a  15-percent  drop  in  area. 

Production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  projected  up  11  percent  to  0.32  million  tons. 
Bulgaria's  crop  is  expected  to  increase  after  a  sharp  drop  in  1989  due  to  the 
large  number  of  ethnic  Turkish/Bulgarian  tobacco  farmers  who  emigrated  to 
Turkey.  Production  is  also  projected  up  in  Yugoslavia  as  plantings  increase 
after  two  consecutive  years  of  below-normal  area.   In  Poland,  a  slight 
production  increase  is  anticipated  following  last  year's  sharp  downturn  due  to 
surplus  stocks. 

Soviet  tobacco  production  for  1990  is  projected  at  0.23  million  tons,  down  5 
percent  from  1989.   It  now  appears  that  Soviet  production  is  declining  at  a 
much  slower  rate  compared  to  the  sharp  reductions  recorded  during  the 
mid-1980's. 
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Tobacco  production  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  currently  projected  at  0.33  million 
tons,  will  be  slightly  below  the  1989  volume.   Zimbabwe's  crop  is  forecast 
down  slightly  due  to  lower  yields.   Despite  increased  plantings,  South  African 
production  is  expected  to  be  down  16  percent.  The  decline  reflects  severe 
hail  and  wind  damage  that  reportedly  cut  the  flue-cured  harvest  by  20  percent. 

East  Asian  1990  tobacco  production  is  projected  down  3  percent  to  3.8  million 
tons.   China's  crop,  forecast  at  2.7  million  tons,  is  expected  to  fall  3 
percent.   Plantings  are  forecast  down  about  3  percent  because  producers  expect 
better  earnings  from  alternative  crops.   Indian  production  is  projected  down 
12  percent  despite  increased  plantings.  A  lack  of  rain  during  planting  and 
untimely  rains  later  in  the  season  cut  estimated  yield  prospects  about  14 
percent.   Indonesia's  production  is  projected  up  5  percent  as  plantings  have 
increased  to  meet  growing  domestic  demand  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  tobacco. 
Production  in  South  Korea  is  projected  down  slightly  based  on  the  expectation 
that  yields  will  be  down  from  last  year's  unusually  high  levels.  In  the 
Philippines,  the  1990  crop  is  estimated  down  3  percent  largely  based  on 
reduced  plantings  of  hurley  because  of  unfavorable  producer  prices.  Japanese 
production  is  projected  up  slightly  after  a  sharp  drop  in  1989  due  to  a  25 
percent  cut  in  area.  A  17-percent  increase  in  the  average  tobacco  price 
during  1989  has  temporarily  stopped  the  downtrend  in  Japanese  plantings. 
Pakistan's  1990  production  is  projected  down  because  of  reduced  plantings  and 
reduced  yield  expectations.  Thailand's  crop  is  estimated  up  14  percent  due  to 
increased  plantings  and  higher  projected  yields.  Production  is  growing  in 
response  to  expanding  demand  for  cigarettes. 

The  1990  tobacco  crop  in  the  Middle  East  is  projected  at  0.28  million  tons, 
down  10  percent  from  1989.  Most  of  the  region's  decline  is  explained  by  a 
16  percent  drop  in  Turkey.  Turkey's  plantings  are  projected  down  19  percent 
in  reaction  to  unfavorable  support  prices  that  were  artificially  held  down  in 
order  to  clear  surplus  stocks. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8883 
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TABLE  11 
TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


— AREA— 

_ 

—PRODUCTION— 

_ 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 



-HECTARES- 

METRIC  TONS— 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

29,136 

31,530 

28,230 

69,787 

74,125 

62,145 

Mexico 

44,895 

33,029 

22,860 

75,120 

59,890 

44,445 

United  States 

256,692 

275,034 

287,777 

621,202 

621,360 

700,037 

REGION  TOTAL 

330,723 

339,593 

338,867 

766,109 

755,375 

806,627 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

ES!s:^^ss3s^si:s^ 

Argentina 

55,233 

56,348 

50,591 

72,235 

80,544 

70,401 

Bolivia 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

Brazil 

267,000 

294,000 

282,000 

419,000 

462,000 

435,000 

Chile 

3,024 

3,423 

3,901 

9,969 

11,105 

13,050 

Colombia 

20,771 

19,900 

20,274 

31,839 

30,236 

31,369 

Ecuador 

1,940 

1,800 

1,800 

4,160 

3,850 

3,850 

Guyana 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Paraguay 

5,225 

2,740 

3,040 

7,070 

3,545 

4,045 

Peru 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

3,100 

3,100 

3,100 

Uruguay 

800 

800 

800 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

Venezuela 

8,799 

7,917 

8,556 

14,528 

13,490 

14,547 

REGION  TOTAL 

366,642 

390,778 

374,812 

564,651 

610,620 

578,112 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

800 

851 

878 

1,643 

1,567 

1,733 

El  Salvador 

620 

624 

617 

1,409 

1,532 

1,565 

Guatemala 

5,184 

6,440 

6,687 

8,951 

11,866 

11,654 

Honduras 

2,340 

2,531 

2,753 

3,775 

4,246 

5,154 

Nicaragua 

2,240 

2,240 

2,240 

4,550 

4,550 

4,550 

Panama 

720 

720 

720 

1,302 

1,302 

1,302 

REGION  TOTAL 

11,904 

13,406 

13,895 

21,630 

25,063 

25,958 

CARIBBEAN 

Cuba 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

44,000 

44,000 

44,000 

Dominican  Rep. 

22,828 

27,011 

13,649 

22,757 

28,053 

18,703 

Haiti 

565 

565 

565 

730 

730 

730 

Jamaica  &  Dep 

1,175 

1,175 

1,175 

2,339 

2,339 

2,339 

St.  Vincent 

70 

70 

70 

88 

85 

85 

Trin.  and  Tobag 

100 

100 

100 

170 

170 

170 

REGION  TOTAL 

74,738 

78,921 

65,559 

70,084 

75,377 

66,027 

==ss  =  =  =  =  =  s=  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  : 

NORTH  AFRICA 

S£S^^SS^S^S£: 

Algeria 

2,580 

2,600 

2,700 

4,200 

4,800 

5,000 

Libya 

900 

900 

900 

1,450 

1,450 

1,450 

Morocco 

4,767 

5,800 

6,450 

6,437 

7,685 

8,530 

Tunisia 

5,400 

5,410 

5,410 

5,500 

5,600 

5,600 

REGION  TOTAL 

—  —  —  =  =  =  =  =  —  =  =  =  =  =  =:  =  =  =  ■ 

13,647 

=  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  : 

14,710 

15,460 

17,587 

19,535 

20,580 

========= 

June  1990 
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TABLE  11 
TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


— AREA— 

_ 

—PRODUCTION— 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 

— 

-HECTARES- 

METRIC  TONS— - 

OTHER  AFRICA 

Angola 

3,950 

3,950 

3,950 

3,900 

3,900 

3,900 

Benin 

200 

200 

200 

400 

400 

400 

Burundi 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Cameroon 

3,400 

3,400 

3,400 

5,100 

5,500 

5,500 

Cent.  Afr.  Rep. 

750 

750 

750 

625 

650 

650 

Chad 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Congo 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

Cote  D'  Ivoire 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

2,467 

2,490 

2,490 

Ethiopia 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,400 

3,450 

3,500 

Ghana 

3,950 

3,950 

3,950 

1,825 

1,850 

1,850 

Kenya 

5,100 

5,100 

5,100 

8,262 

8,850 

8,850 

Liberia 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Madagascar 

5,900 

5,900 

5,900 

5,500 

5,500 

5,500 

Malawi 

89,750 

89,640 

95,200 

75,053 

86,615 

88,750 

Mali 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

550 

550 

550 

Mauritius 

1,633 

1,650 

1,650 

912 

936 

936 

Mozambique 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 

2,900 

2,900 

2,900 

Niger 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

930 

930 

930 

Nigeria 

8,198 

8,198 

8,198 

8,075 

8,075 

8,075 

Reunion 

200 

200 

200 

210 

200 

200 

Sierra  Leone 

540 

540 

540 

600 

600 

600 

South  Africa 

24,936 

25,699 

24,902 

30,705 

37,305 

31,310 

Swaziland 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Tanzania 

21,250 

21,250 

21,250 

17,055 

15,000 

14,000 

Togo 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Uganda 

3,300 

3,500 

4,300 

3,000 

3,200 

4,000 

Zaire 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

4,110 

4,110 

4,110 

Zambia 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

4,300 

4,300 

4,300 

Zimbabwe 

61,563 

60,544 

64,060 

123,671 

135,205 

134,270 

REGION  TOTAL 

269,930 

269,781 

278,860 

309,360 

338,326 

333,381 

OTHER  ASIA 

sssis^^^zss^^: 

======== 

Bangladesh 

54,000 

54,000 

54,000 

51,545 

51,545 

51,545 

Burma 

55,000 

55,000 

55,000 

45,000 

45,000 

45,000 

Cambodia 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

China          1 

,554,850  1 

,726,500  1 

,617,250  2 

,729,500  2 

,777,150  2 

,692,300 

India 

318,000 

375,300 

384,245 

367,400 

491,400 

434,530 

Indonesia 

241,377 

233,529 

244,540 

137,775 

150,114 

158,050 

Japan 

40,557 

30,661 

30,661 

85,790 

74,397 

74,410 

Korea,  North 

37,000 

37,000 

37,000 

46,000 

46,000 

46,000 

Korea,  South 

31,821 

30,985 

31,329 

72,998 

78,422 

73,227 

Laos 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Malaysia 

9,632 

12,481 

10,300 

7,480 

13,877 

10,950 

Pakistan 

41,599 

43,216 

42,124 

69,530 

73,950 

70,420 

Philippines 

49,457 

46,850 

46,150 

68,802 

73,396 

71,150 

Sri  Lanka 

12,165 

12,165 

12,165 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

Taiwan 

8,654 

8,019 

7,940 

20,712 

18,986 

19,183 

Thailand 

55,502 

56,716 

61,700 

58,561 

64,780 

73,560 

Vietnam 

32,000 

32,000 

32,000 

28,000 

28,000 

28,000 

REGION  TOTAL  2, 

,554,614  2 

,767,422  2, 

,679,404  3, 

,806,093  4, 

,004,017  3, 

,865,325 
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TABLE  11 
TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY 


— -AREA— - 
1988      1989      1990 

(FORECAST) 


—PRODUCTION— 
1988      1989      1990 

(FORECAST) 


-HECTARES METRIC  TONS- 


MIDDLE  EAST 

Cyprus  161  161  161  2A1  2A1 

Iran  18,000  18,000  18,000  24,500  25,000 

Traa  2,000  2,000  4,000  2,180  2,180 

Israel  800  400  200  295  280 

Jordan  6,000  6,000  6,000  4,000  4,150 

Lebanon  3  750  3,750  3,750  5,000  5,000 

Oman  1800  1,800  1,800  2,100  2,000 

S?ia  14,355  10,145  15,500  16,054  10,859 

Turkey  236,860  273,837  220,850  218,774  252,657 

United  Arab  En..  350  350  350  2,000  2,000 

Yemen  (Sanaa)  3,322  3,300  3,300  5,600  5,720 

REGION  TOTAL  287,398  319,743  273,911  280,744  310,087 


241 

25,000 

4,360 

150 

4,150 

5,000 

2,000 

17,010 

212,144 

2,000 

5,720 

277,775 


EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

Belgium-Lux.  426  438  435  1,647 

France  12,670  11,413  10,930  29,357 

Germany,  West  3,084  3,299  3,260  7,090 

Greece  87,006  81,421  84,000  134,795 

Italy  93,810  98,200  91,000  184,355 

Portugal  2,123  2,076  2,353  4,151 

Spain  24,400  27,330  23,187  34,325 

REGION  TOTAL  223,519  224,177  215,165  395,720 


1,805 

29,216 

7,049 

125,651 

197,000 

5,472 

45,415 

411,608 


1,800 

26,230 

7,350 

136,500 

188,000 

5,890 

39,475 

405,245 


OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

Austria  259  256  236  457  404 

S^nze^land  685  675  670  1,750  1,620 

REGION  TOTAL  944  931  906  2,207  2,024 


377 
1,500 
1,877 


FA^T  EUROPE 

Albania  24,000  24,000  24,000  15,000  15,000 

Bulgaria  87,609  79,000  83,500  115,734  83,200 

Czechoslovakia  3,750  3,750  3,750  5,500  5,500 

Germany,  East  3,648  3,656  2,620  5,382  5,415 

Hungary  10,900  10,200  8,490  22,800  19,305 

Poland  41,772  29,429  30,150  92,870  60,000 

Romania  39,500  39,000  40,000  38,650  37,425 

Yugoslavia  52,000  50,000  53,000  51,000  57,500 

REGION  TOTAL  263,179  239,035  245,510  346,936  283,345 


15,000 

106,000 

5,500 

3,797 

19,885 

62,050 

38 , 800 

64,660 

315,692 


USSR 

131,500 

127,500 

120,000 

242,000 

236,235 

225,000 

========== 

========== 

========== 

========== 

========== 

========= 

OCEANIA 
Australia 

5,015 

4,771 

4,800 

13,335 

13,296 

13,500 

Nev  Zealand 

700 

600 

600 

1,800 

1,550 

1,550 
95 

Solomon  Islands 

100 

100 

100 

96 

95 

REGION  TOTAL 

5,815 

5,471 

5,500 

15,231 

14,941 

15,145 

=  s:=  =  =:=:  =  s:  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  ='  =  ':  = 

========== 

========== 

======== 



WORLD  4,534,553  4,791,468  4,627,849  6,838,352  7,086,553  6,936^744 
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This  report  draws  on  information  from  USDA's  global  network  of  agricultural 
attaches  and  counselors,  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other 
foreign  source  materials,  and  results  of  office  analysis.   Estimates  of  U.S. 
acreage,  yield,  and  production  are  from  USDA's  Agricultural  Statistics  Board, 
except  where  noted.   All  numbers  in  this  report  are  based  on  unrounded  data 
and  detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding.  This  report  reflects 
official  USDA  estimates  released  in  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand 
Estimates  (WASDE-244),  July  12,  1990. 


This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment 
Division  (PECAD),  FAS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.   Further  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  division  or  by  calling  (202)  382-8888. 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1990/91 


WHEAT;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record  571.7  million 
metric  tons,  up  3.6  million  tons  or  1  percent  from  last  month's  figure  and  up 
7  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


.•■...^•:>:-i 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  73.4  million  tons, 
up  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
33  percent  from  last  year.  Favorable  weather 
conditions  for  spring  wheat  have  improved  the 
outlook. 


Canada 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  27.5  million  tons, 
up  1.0  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month, 
and  up  13  percent  from  last  year.  Abundant 
rains  throughout  much  of  the  prairie  provinces 
have  improved  yield  prospects. 

Production  is  estimated  at  94.5  million  tons, 
up  1.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  4  percent  from  last  year.  Early  reports 
from  China  describe  an  excellent  winter  wheat 
harvest  this  year  due  to  a  large  increase  in 
planted  area  together  with  good  weather  during 
the  growing  season.  A  bumper  harvest  of  spring 
wheat  is  also  forecast  because  of  continuing 
favorable  weather  conditions  in  the  Northeast. 


EC-12 


o   East  Europe 


o   Turkey 


Production  is  estimated  at  80.3  million  tons 
down  0.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  2  percent  from  last  year.   Hot  and  dry 
conditions  throughout  May  and  June  reduced 
production  prospects  in  Spain  and  Greece. 

Production  is  estimated  at  43.9  million  tons, 
up  0.9  million  tons  or  2  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  2  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  reflects  more  favorable  yield 
prospects  in  Romania,  Yugoslavia,  and  East 
Germany. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  14.0  million  tons, 
up  0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  22  percent  from  last  year.   Favorable  May 
and  June  weather  improved  yield  prospects. 


COARSE  GRAINS;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  812.0  million 
tons,  down  8.6  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  1  percent  from 
last  year.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  229.2  million  tons, 
down  8.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month, 
but  3  percent  above  last  year.  Reduced  corn 
production  estimates  reflect  late  planting  in 
some  areas  and  hot,  dry  weather  in  the  South. 


Canada 


o   Bastem  Burope 


Production  is  estimated  at  2A.7  nillion  tons, 
up  0.9  million  or  A  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  5  percent  from  last  year.   Higher  yields  are 
forecast  for  corn,  barley,  and  oats. 

Production  is  estimated  at  66.5  million  tons, 
dovn  0.9  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month. 
The  reduction  primarily  reflects  a  decline  in 
Romania's  corn  area,  which  was  partially  offset 
by  a  larger  barley  estimate. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.6  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month.  The 
increase  reflects  significantly  larger  barley 
area  estimates  in  southern  Morocco. 

RICE  (MILLBD-BASIS) :   World  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  3A0.8 
million  tons,  virtually  unchanged  from  the  1989/90  record  crop.   Foreign 
production  in  1990/91  is  projected  at  335.8  million  tons,  a  decrease  of  0.1 
million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  1989/90.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at  5.0 
million  tons,  up  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  season.  Country 
highlights  are  as  follows: 


o   Morocco 


o   Bangladesh 


Brazil 


Qiina 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  17.0  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  A  percent  from  last  year's 
record  performance.   Harvested  area  is  forecast 
to  decline  slightly  during  the  Aman  crop 
season,  while  Boro  crop  area  is  expected  to 
continue  to  expand.   More  normal  crop  losses 
are  expected  due  to  weather  this  year,  compared 
to  the  unusually  favorable  season  last  year. 

Production  is  forecast  at  6.7  million  tons,  up 
1.0  million  or  17  percent  from  last  year. 
Plentiful  rains  in  Rio  grande  do  Sul  assure 
adequate  irrigation  supplies  for  the  summer 
rice  crop  for  the  first  time  in  three  years. 
Both  yields  and  planted  area  are  forecast  to 
increase. 

Production  is  estimated  at  126.0  million  tons, 
down  less  than  1  percent  from  last  year's 
record  crop.  A  slight  reduction  in  estimated 
area  is  expected  to  be  offset  by  the  expanded 
use  of  high-yield  hybrid  rice  varieties. 

Production  is  estimated  at  70.0  million  tons, 
unchanged  from  last  year.   Harvested  area  and 
yield  are  also  forecast  to  remain  at  1989/90 
levels . 


o   Philippines 


Indonesia       Production  is  estimated  at  28.8  million  tons 
down  0.3  million  tons  or  1  percent  from  last 
year's  record  crop.  The  reduction  reflects 
prospects  for  lower  area  planted  to  rice  as 
farmers  shift  to  soybeans  due  to  relatively 
higher  prices. 

Pakistan        Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  3.5  million 
tons,  up  0.3  million  or  9  percent  from  last 
year's  flood  reduced  crop.  Harvested  area  is 
forecast  near  last  year's  record  levels. 
Farmers  are  expected  to  improve  management  and 
input  allocation  to  rice  owing  to  strong 
domestic  rice  prices. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.2  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year's 
drought  stricken  crop.  Area  and  yields  are 
expected  to  increase  as  the  government  improves 
incentives  to  producers. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.5  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  7  percent  from  last  year. 
Area  and  yields  are  expected  to  decline  from 
the  record  levels  of  the  last  few  years. 

o   Vietnam         Production  is  estimated  at  11.4  million  tons, 

down  0.3  million  tons  or  almost  3  percent  below 
last  year.   Less  than  ideal  growing  conditions 
and  lack  of  fertilizers  for  high-yielding  seed 
varieties  are  expected  to  constrain  area  and 
production. 

OILSEEDS t  Total  world  oilseeds  production  for  the  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a 
record  220.9  million  tons,  up  9.5  million  or  4  percent  from  the  1989/90  crop. 
Foreign  production  during  1990/91  is  projected  to  be  a  record  161.9  million 
tons,  up  9.9  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year.  U.S.  production  is 
projected  at  58.9  million  tons,  down  0.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
1989/90. 


South  Korea 


Soybeans ;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
107.4  million  tons,  up  1.3  million  or  1  percent  over  last  year. 
While  U.S.  production  is  estimated  down  by  1.8  million  tons,  foreign 
soybean  output  is  forecast  up  by  3.2  million.  China  and  Brazil 
account  for  88  percent  of  this  year's  additional  foreign  production. 
Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  50.6  million  tons, 
down  1.8  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year. 


o   Argentina 


Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  11.0 
million  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  2  percent  from 
1989/90.  The  increase  is  based  on  forecast 
marginal  expansion  in  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  20.5  million  tons, 
up  1.2  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year. 
Area  is  forecast  to  remain  near  last  year's 
level.  However,  near  average  yields  are 
estimated. 


China 


India 


Indonesia 


Production  is  estimated  at  11.8  million  tons, 
up  1.6  million  or  15  percent  from  last  year's 
drought-reduced  crop.  The  major  production 
areas  in  the  Northeast  and  North  China  Plain 
had  good  planting  weather  and  yields  are 
forecast  to  be  better  than  last  year. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  1.8  million 
tons,  up  0.1  million  or  6  percent  from  last 
year's  record  crop.  Continued  expansion  of 
soybean  area  is  forecast  in  1990/91,  in  the 
largely  summer-fallow  region  of  central  west 
Madhya  Pradesh.  High  market  prices  are 
expected  to  maintain  farmer  interest  in  this 
non- traditional  oilseed. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.2  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  9  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  due  to  area  shifting  out  of  rice 
into  soybeans,  reflecting  relatively  more 
favorable  prices. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.4  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  48  percent  from  last  year. 
As  a  result  of  continuing  drought  conditions, 
nearly  half  of  the  area  which  produced  soybeans 
last  year  is  expected  to  be  taken  out  of 
production  due  to  a  lack  of  irrigation  water. 

Production  is  forecast  at  1.6  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  19  percent  from  last  year. 
Yields  are  forecast  to  return  to  near  average 
level,  rebounding  from  last  year's  drought 
during  the  flowering  stage. 

Cottonseed:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  33.2  million 
tons,  up  2.7  million  or  9  percent  over  last  year.   Foreign  producers 
are  expected  to  increase  production  by  6  percent  over  last  year  to 
27.9  million  tons,  while  the  United  States  is  forecast  to  boost  output 
by  24  percent,  to  5.3  million  tons.  Country  highlights  are  as 
follows: 


Mexico 


o   Paraguay 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  5.3  million  tons,  up 
24  percent  from  last  year. 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.8  million  tons,  up 
1.3  million  or  20  percent  from  last  year.  Cotton 
production  is  expected  to  recover  from  last 
year's  poor  harvest.   Increase  planted  area  is 
forecast  as  a  result  of  higher  prices,  and  other 
economic  incentives. 


o   India  Production  is  estimated  at  4.1  million  tons,  down 

0.3  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year's  record 
crop.  Harvested  area  is  forecast  to  rise  3 
percent  owing  to  favorable  returns  to  growers  in 
1989/90,  and  expected  higher  government  support 
prices  this  season. 

o   USSR  Production  is  forecast  at  4.6  million  tons,  down 

0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year.  Area  is 
forecast  down  as  government  policy  has  pushed  for 
more  food  and  feed  production. 

Peanuts;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  22.8  million 
tons,  up  1.0  million  or  5  percent  over  last  year.  Foreign  production 
is  expected  to  climb  by  0.9  million  tons  or  4  percent  over  last  year. 
U.S.  output  is  forecast  up  9  percent,  reaching  nearly  2  million  tons 
in  1990/91.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 

o   United  States    Production  is  estimated  at  2.0  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  or  9  percent  over  last  year. 

o   China  Production  is  estimated  at  5.8  million  tons,  up 

0.4  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year. 
Planted  area  increased  by  an  estimated  0.1 
million  hectares  and  yields  are  forecast  to 
return  to  normal  levels  following  last  year's 
drought. 

o   India  Production  is  estimated  at  8.0  million  tons,  up 

0.3  million  or  4  percent  from  last  year's  crop. 
Area  is  forecast  unchanged,  while  yield  is 
forecast  to  make  a  recovery.  Peanut  production 
and  yield  in  1989/90  were  seriously  impacted  in 
Gujarat  due  to  failure  of  the  monsoon  during 
the  critical  filling  stage. 

Sunf loverseed ;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
23.5  million  tons,  up  1.8  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year.  While 
the  U.S.  is  expected  to  show  a  production  increase  of  23  percent  over 
last  year,  production  is  still  well  below  the  historical  high. 
Foreign  production  is  forecast  to  reach  a  record  22.5  million  tons, 
increasing  8  percent  above  last  year.   Country  highlights  are  as 
follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.0  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  23  percent  from  last  year. 


o   Argentina 


o   China 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.3  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  tons  or  13  percent  from  last  year. 
Area  is  estimated  to  increase  marginally  by  0.1 
million  hectares  or  3  percent. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.2  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  22  percent  from  last  year.   Severe 
drought  in  northern  China  last  year  caused  a  drop 
in  both  area  and  yield.   Production  is  forecast 
to  increase  in  1990  given  the  incentive  of  higher 
government  prices  and  a  return  to  average  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  A. 3  million  tons,  up 
0.8  million  or  23  percent  from  last  year.  The 
forecast  record  crop  reflects  larger  area  planted 
in  Spain  and  France  due  to  weather  problems  which 
encouraged  farmers  to  shift  away  from  grains  and 
into  sunflowerseed. 

Rapeseed;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  23.5 
million  tons,  up  1.8  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year.  Output  by 
the  major  producing  countries  of  China,  the  European  Community,  and 
Canada  is  forecast  to  increase  by  2.0  million  tons.  Declines  are 
forecast  for  Eastern  Europe,  mainly  Poland.  Country  highlights  are 
as  follows: 


o   EC-12 


Canada 


China 


EC-12 


o   Eastern  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  3. A  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  nearly  10  percent  from  last 
year.  Despite  lower  area  planted  to  rapeseed, 
favorable  weather  is  pushing  yield  prospects 
above  average. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6. A  million  tons,  up 
1.0  million  or  18  percent  from  last  year. 
Farmers  responded  to  higher  prices  by  expanding 
area  by  over  300,000  hectares,  and  yields  are 
estimated  higher  than  last  year  due  to  mild 
weather  during  the  growing  season. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.7  million  tons,  up 
0.8  million  or  16  percent  above  last  year. 
Larger  area  prospects  in  West  Germany  and  the 
UK  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  increase. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.2  million  tons, 
down  O.A  million  or  16  percent  from  last  year. 
Reduced  area  and  estimates  of  lower  than 
average  yields,  due  to  the  lack  of  inputs,  have 
dampened  prospects  for  the  1990/91  crop. 
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*  Flaxseed;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  2.3  million 
tons,  up  0.4  million  or  20  percent  over  last  year.   U.S.  production 
is  forecast  to  more  than  double  over  last  year  to  84,000  tons. 
Foreign  production  is  forecast  to  climb  by  18  percent,  to  2.2 
million  tons,  nearly  all  due  to  Canada.  The  record  world  crop  of 
3.0  million  tons  has  not  been  seriously  challenged  since  1977/78. 
Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 

o   Cflin^d^  Production  is  estimated  at  0.9  million  tons,  up 

0.3  million  or  60  percent  from  last  year. 
Higher  prices  and  improved  moisture  conditions 
are  responsible  for  the  increased  estimates  in 
both  area  and  yield. 

*  Copra:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  4.9  million 
tons,  up  0.3  million  tons  or  6  percent  over  last  year.   Copra 
production  has  ranged  between  4.3  -  4.8  million  tons  for  many 
years,  the  record  being  5.3  million  in  1985/86. 

*  Palm  Kernels:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
3.3  million  tons,  up  0.1  million  tons  or  3  percent  from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Oil;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  11.1 
million  tons,  up  0.5  million  tons  or  5  percent  from  last  year.   The 
upward  trend  continues  as  new  trees  come  into  production. 

OOTTOH:  World  cotton  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  86.6  million 
bales,  1.4  million  bales  lower  than  last  month,  but  9  percent  more  than 
1989/90  and  second  only  to  the  record  89  million  bale  crop  harvested  in 
1984/85.  Total  foreign  production  is  projected  at  71.6  million  bales,  down 
0.4  million  bales  from  last  month,  but  up  6  percent  over  1989/90  and  second 
only  to  the  1984/85  crop.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


C3iina 


Production  is  estimated  at  15.0  million  bales, 
down  1.0  million  bales  or  6  percent  from  last 
month  but  up  2.8  million  or  23  percent  from 
last  year.   The  reduction  from  last  month 
resulted  from  the  recent  drought  after  planting 
in  West  Texas  and  flooding  in  the  Delta  states. 

Production  is  estimated  at  21.0  million  bales, 
up  3.6  million  bales  or  21  percent  from  last 
year's  drought  and  flood  affected  crop.  To 
encourage  greater  cotton  production,  the 
government  announced  a  27  percent  increase  in 
the  cotton  purchase  price  and  other  production 
incentives.   Weather  conditions  for  the  1990 
crop  have  been  mostly  favorable  and  higher  than 
average  yields  are  predicted. 
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o   USSR 


o   Turkey 


o   India 


o   Pakistan 


o   Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  11.5  million  bales, 
down  0.7  million  bales  or  6  percent  from  last 
year.  Area  is  estimated  to  be  down  as 
government  policy  pushes  for  more  food  and  feed 
production. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.9  million  bales, 
up  marginally  from  last  year's  crop.   Yields 
are  estimated  to  increase  sharply  due  to 
plantings  of  higher-yielding  varieties  and 
favorable  rains  in  May  and  June,  which 
replenished  soil  moisture.   Planted  area  is 
estimated  below  last  year. 

Production  is  estimated  at  9. A  million  bales, 
down  0.6  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year's 
record  crop.   Cotton  yields  are  forecast  at 
more  normal  levels,  compared  to  the  record 
yields  achieved  last  season.  Cotton  area  is 
estimated  up  nearly  3  percent  due  to 
expectation  of  increased  government  support 
prices,  along  with  farmers'  satisfaction  with 
cotton  returns  during  1989/90. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  6.9  million 
bales,  up  0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last 
years  crop.   Strong  demand  and  high  cotton 
prices  are  expected  to  influence  farmers  to 
increase  crop  inputs.  A  fertilizer  shortage  at 
flowering  stage  precluded  a  record  crop  in 
1989/90.   For  the  current  crop  season, 
fertilizer  availability  is  reported  to  be  fully 
adequate. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  1.5  million 
bales,  up  0.1  million  or  11  percent  from  last 
year's  drought  and  flood  affected  crop.  Cotton 
area  is  expected  to  increase,  owing  to  new 
irrigation  leases  being  issued-  in  New  South 
Wales. 


o   Brazil 


Production  is  forecast  at  3.4  million  bales,  up 
0.4  million  bales  or  12  percent  from  last  year. 
The  increase  is  based  on  improved  yield 
prospects.  Yields  were  below  average  in 
1989/90,  due  to  a  combination  of  a  lower  use  of 
inputs  and  dry  weather. 
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o  Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  bales, 
up  0.1  million  bales  or  4  percent  from  last 
year.  Area  is  forecast  to  expand  2  percent  due 
to  strong  international  prices  despite  the  lack, 
of  domestic  demand. 


o  Mexico 


Production  is  forecast  to  increase  to  1.0 
million  bales,  up  0.2  million  bales  or  24 
percent.  Area  is  estimated  up  by  14  percent 
reflecting  strong  international  prices  and 
substitution  of  cotton  for  soybeans. 


o   Egypt 


Production  is  forecast  at  1.4  million  bales,  up 
0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last  year's  low 
production.  The  increase  is  due  to  estimated 
higher  yields  as  adequate  irrigation  water  is 
expected  to  be  available  for  the  growing  season. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

June 

July     j 

1988/89 

1989/90 

June 

July 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

World 

218.0 

226.0 

231.4 

2.30 

2.37 

2.47 

500.8 

535.3 

568.2 

571.7 

United  States 

21.5 

25.2 

28.3 

2.29 

2.20 

2.59 

49.3 

55.4 

73.2 

73.4 

Total  Foreign 

196.5 

200.8 

203.1 

2.30 

2.39 

2.43 

2.45 

451.5 

479.9 

495.0 

498.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

42.1 

44.5 

45.5 

2.69 

2.86 

2.92 

2.94 

113.1 

127.4 

133.3 

133.8 

Argentina 

4.7 

5.5 

6.0 

1.79 

1.86 

1.92 

1.92 

8.4 

10.2 

11.5 

11.5 

Australia 

8.9 

9.1 

9.8 

1.58 

1.56 

1.48 

1.48 

14.1 

14.3 

14.5 

14.5 

Canada 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

1.23 

1.79 

1.88 

1.95 

16.0 

24.4 

26.5 

27.5 

EC- 12 

15.5 

16.3 

15.6 

4.82 

4.83 

5.15 

5.15 

74.7 

78.6 

80.8 

80.3 

Major  Importers 

95.9 

97.1 

97.9 

2.39 

2.47 

2.51 

2.53 

229.3 

239.6 

245.5 

247.9 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.4 

3.2 

1.68 

1.65 

1.59 

1.59 

5.8 

5.6 

5.1 

5.1 

China 

28.8 

29.8 

30.2 

2.97 

3.04 

3.08 

3.13 

85.4 

90.8 

93.0 

94.5 

Eastern  Europe 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

4.17 

4.04 

4.01 

4.10 

44.8 

43.2 

43.0 

43.9 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

4.76 

5.05 

5.38 

5.38 

2.8 

3.2 

3.5 

3.5 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

1.26 

1.13 

1.02 

1.02 

5.0 

5.3 

4.9 

4.9 

Japan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.62 

3.47 

3.52 

3.52 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR 

48.1 

47.5 

48.0 

1.76 

1.91 

1.98 

1.98 

84.4 

90.5 

95.0 

95.0 

Other  Foreign 

58.5 

59.3 

59.7 

1.86 

1.90 

1.94 

1.95 

109.1 

112.8 

116.1 

116.6 

India 

23.1 

24.1 

23.7 

2.00 

2.24 

2.28 

2.28 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 

Iran 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

Mexico 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

4.00 

4.21 

4.11 

4.12 

3.2 

4.0 

3.6 

3.5 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.01 

5.17 

5.02 

5.02 

3.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

Pakistan 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

1.73 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

12.7 

14.4 

14.6 

14.6 

South  Africa 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.78 

1.09 

1.30 

1.35 

3.5 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

Turkey 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

1.71 

1.32 

1.54 

1.60 

15.0 

11.5 

13.5 

14.0 

Others 

9.6 

8.8 

9.5 

1.86 

1.78 

1.75 

1.75 

17.8 

15.7 

16.7 

16.7 

1/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
JULY  1990 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

June 

July 

1988/89 

1989/90 

June 

July 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

— Million  Hectares — 
325.0       322.6       325.5 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

2.25        2.48 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
730.4       800.6       820.5 

812.0 

World 

United  States 

32.8 

37.1 

36.8 

4.56 

5.97 

149.7 

221.4 

237.7 

229.2 

Total  Foreign 

292.2 

285.5 

288.6 

1.99 

2.03 

2.02 

2.02 

580.7 

579.2 

582.9 

582.8 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

20.8 

21.6 

21.6 

2.46 

2.45 

2.46 

2.51 

51.1 

52.8 

53.4 

54.4 

Argentina 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

2.49 

2.65 

2.85 

2.85 

7.3 

8.3 

9.5 

9.5 

Australia 

4.4 

4.0 

4.2 

1.52 

1.75 

1.53 

1.55 

6.7 

6.9 

6.5 

6.6 

Canada 

7.1 

8.5 

8.1 

2.76 

2.77 

2.89 

3.03 

19.7 

23.5 

23.8 

24.7 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

2.86 

2.22 

2.11 

2.11 

13.0 

9.8 

9.3 

9.3 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.50 

2.71 

2.89 

2.89 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

Major  Importers 

106.3 

103.6 

103.3 

2.57 

2.74 

2.73 

2.72 

273.6 

283.2 

281.7 

280.7 

Eastern  Europe 

18.2 

18.1 

18.3 

3.37 

3.69 

3.65 

3.63 

61.3 

66.8 

67.4 

66.5 

EC- 12 

19.2 

18.5 

18.1 

4.60 

4.41 

4.44 

4.39 

88.1 

81.7 

79.6 

79.5 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.54 

3.96 

3.91 

3.91 

11.4 

12.3 

11.8 

11.8 

Mexico 

7.5 

7.5 

7.9 

1.85 

1.88 

1.90 

1.89 

13.8 

14.1 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

57.8 

55.9 

55.5 

1.69 

1.91 

1.92 

1.92 

97.5 

107.0 

106.5 

106.5 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.40 

3.34 

3.34 

3.34 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

165.1 

160.4 

163.7 

1.55 

1.52 

1.52 

1.51 

256.0 

243.2 

247.8 

247.7 

Brazil 

13.4 

12.8 

13.3 

2.00 

1.84 

1.88 

1.88 

26.7 

23.4 

24.9 

24.9 

China 

28.3 

28.5 

28.7 

3.33 

3.32 

3.36 

3.36 

94.2 

94.6 

96.4 

96.4 

India 

39.1 

38.6 

39.4 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

31.7 

31.2 

31.8 

31.8 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria 

10.1 

9.9 

10.1 

0.84 

0.82 

0.84 

0.84 

8.5 

8.1 

8.5 

8.5 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.21 

1.18 

1.18 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

Turkey 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

2.29 

1.68 

1.80 

1.80 

10.0 

7.4 

8.0 

8.0 

Others 

63.3 

60.0 

61.4 

1.19 

1.15 

1.13 

1.12 

75.1 

69.2 

68.9 

68.8 

BARLEY 

77.6 

74.3 

76.0 

2.16 

2.28 

167.3 

169.7 

170.5 

171.3 

World 

United  States 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

2.04 

2.61 

6.3 

8.8 

9.0 

9.0 

Total  Foreign 

74.5 

70.9 

72.8 

2.16 

2.27 

2.23 

2.23 

161.0 

160.9 

161.5 

162.3 

Australia 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

1.47 

1.74 

1.52 

1.51 

3.3 

4.1 

3.6 

3.6 

Canada 

4.2 

4.9 

4.6 

2.46 

2.39 

2.60 

2.76 

10.2 

11.7 

12.5 

12.7 

China 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

1.67 

1.74 

1.73 

1.73 

6.2 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

Eastern  Europe 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

3.77 

4.22 

3.87 

3.96 

17.1 

19.2 

17.2 

18.1 

EC- 12 

12.2 

11.7 

11.6 

4.14 

3.93 

4.00 

3.93 

50.3 

46.1 

46.0 

45.7 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

3.30 

3.82 

3.68 

3.68 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

Turkey 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

2.12 

1.46 

1.62 

1.62 

7.0 

4.9 

5.5 

5.5 

USSR 

29.7 

27.5 

28.5 

1.50 

1.80 

1.81 

1.81 

44.5 

49.5 

51.5 

51.5 

Others 

12.9 

11.7 

12.9 

1.29 

1.19 

1.10 

1.08 

16.7 

13.9 

13.9 

13.9 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
July  1990 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

June 

July 

1988/89 

1989/90 

June 

July 

CORN 

— Million  Hectares — 
124.6       126.0       128.7 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 
3.21        3.66 

— Million  Metric  Tons— 
400.3       460.4       480.0 

472.5 

World 

United  States 

23.6 

26.2 

27.2 

5.31 

7.29 

125.2 

191.2 

205.7 

199.4 

Total  Foreign 

101.0 

99.7 

101.5 

2.72 

2.70 

2.70 

2.69 

275.1 

269.2 

274.3 

273.1 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
South  Africa 

7.1 
1.7 

6.7 

1.7 

6.9 
2.0 

3.05 
2.94 

2.72 
3.06 

2.77 
3.33 

2.77 
3.33 

21.6 
5.0 

18.2 
5.2 

19.1 
6.5 

19.1 
6.5 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.28 

2.50 

2.36 

2.36 

12.4 

9.0 

8.5 

8.5 

Thailand 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

2.63 

2.86 

3.04 

3.04 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 

22.0 

21.5 

21.9 

3.82 

3.87 

3.84 

3.81 

84.0 

83.2 

85.0 

83.5 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

3.78 

4.10 

4.23 

4.16 

27.0 

28.7 

31.8 

30.0 

EC- 12 

4.1 

3.9 

3.6 

7.00 

6.89 

6.83 

6.76 

28.5 

26.5 

24.3 

24.6 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.55 

7.68 

8.35 

8.35 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

Mexico 

6.0 

5.8 

6.2 

1.68 

1.68 

1.72 

1.72 

10.1 

9.8 

10.7 

10.7 

USSR 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

3.62 

3.56 

3.56 

3.56 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.20 

4.17 

4.14 

4.14 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 
Brazil 

72.0 

71.6 

72.7 

2.36 

2.35 

2.34 

2.34 

169.5 

167.9 

170.1 

170.5 

12.9 

12.2 

12.7 

2.02 

1.84 

1.89 

1.89 

26.1 

22.5 

24.0 

24.0 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.47 

6.56 

6.00 

6.25 

5.4 

6.4 

6.0 

6.5 

China 

19.7 

20.4 

20.5 

3.93 

3.88 

3.90 

3.90 

77.4 

78.9 

80.0 

80.0 

Egypt 
India 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.20 

5.37 

5.41 

5.41 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.21 

1.18 

1.18 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

Zimbabwe 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.56 

1.78 

1.70 

1.70 

1.9 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

Others 

23.8 

23.7 

24.0 

1.53 

1.52 

1.51 

1.50 

36.5 

36.1 

36.1 

36.0 

SORGHUM 

42.6 

42.9 

42.4 

1.30 

1.30 

55.4 

55.8 

58.0 

55.7 

World 

United  States 

3.7 

4.5 

3.8 

4.00 

3.48 

14.6 

15.7 

17.4 

15.0 

Total  Foreign 

39.0 

38.4 

38.6 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

1.06 

40.8 

40.1 

40.6 

40.8 

Argentina 
Australia 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.33 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

1.65 

2.47 

1.80 

1.94 

1.2 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

China 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

3.14 

2.94 

3.02 

3.02 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

India 

14.8 

15.5 

15.3 

0.71 

0.74 

0.75 

0.75 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

2.83 

2.88 

2.88 

2.85 

3.1 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

Nigeria 
South  Africa 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

5.3 

4.1 

4.4 

0.83 

0.61 

0.64 

0.64 

4.4 

2.5 

2.8 

2.8 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.35 

1.33 

1.43 

1.43 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Others 

9.8 

9.7 

9.6 

1.07 

1.02 

1.01 

1.01 

10.4 

9.9 

9.7 

9.7 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF 

TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUN 1 HY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

June 

July 

1988/89 

1989/90 

June 

July 

OATS 

— Million  Hectares — 
22.1          22.6         21.3 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
1.70       1.84 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
37.6         41.5         39.4 

39.8 

World 

United  States 

2.2 

2.8 

2.5 

1.41 

1.95 

3.2 

5.4 

5.1 

5.4 

Total  Foreign 

19.9 

19.8 

18.8 

1.73 

1.83 

1.82 

1.83 

34.4 

36.1 

34.3 

34.4 

USSR 

10.9 

10.6 

10.0 

1.40 

1.56 

1.50 

1.50 

15.3 

16.5 

15.0 

15.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

1.94 

1.97 

2.00 

2.03 

6.8 

7.3 

7.1 

7.2 

Argentina 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1.27 

1.44 

1.33 

1.33 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.49 

1.49 

1.36 

1.36 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

Canada 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

2.18 

2.03 

2.19 

2.25 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.14 

3.56 

3.86 

3.86 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

5.4 

5.5 

5.3 

2.28 

2.26 

2.31 

2.31 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.2 

China 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.19 

1.15 

1.21 

1.21 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2.62 

2.70 

2.68 

2.68 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

3.43 

3.33 

3.87 

3.87 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Poland 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

2.61 

2.74 

2.60 

2.60 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

EC- 12 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

3.10 

2.77 

3.09 

3.08 

5.5 

4.7 

5.0 

4.9 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

3.77 

3.78 

3.80 

3.80 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

4.23 

3.78 

4.38 

4.38 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

3.24 

2.90 

2.90 

0.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.09 

3.53 

3.32 

3.32 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Others 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

RYE 

World 

15.9 

16.7 

16.1 

2.08 

2.32 

33.0 

38.8 

38.0 

38.0 

United  States 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.55 

1.76 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

Total  Foreign 

15.6 

16.6 

15.9 

2.09 

2.32 

2.37 

2.36 

32.6 

38.5 

37.6 

37.6 

USSR 

10.1 

10.6 

10.0 

1.83 

2.03 

2.10 

2.10 

18.5 

21.5 

21.0 

21.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

1.04 

1.72 

1.74 

1.67 

0.3 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

2.59 

2.96 

2.92 

2.92 

10.0 

11.6 

11.4 

11.4 

East  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

2.94 

3.34 

3.77 

3.77 

1.8 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

Poland 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.52 

2.94 

2.80 

2.80 

7.2 

8.6 

8.2 

8.2 

Czechoslovakia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC- 12 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

3.05 

3.31 

3.20 

3.19 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

Denmark 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.52 

4.80 

4.35 

4.35 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

West  Germany 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

4.19 

4.69 

4.47 

4.47 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

Others 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

2.06 

2.28 

2.26 

2.26 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1/ Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89 

1989/90 

June       July 

1988/89 

1989/90      June 

July 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

~ 

SOYBEANS 

55.78 

57.67 

1.71 

1.84 

95.42 

106.06 

107.39 

World 

United  States 

23.22 

24.03 

1.82 

2.18 

42.15 

52.44 

50.62 

Total  Foreign 

32.57 

33.64 

33.88 

1.64 

1.59 

1.68 

53.27 

53.62 

56.77 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

16.17 

16.38 

16.60 

1.83 

1.84 

1.90 

29.60 

30.10 

31.50 

Argentina 

4.00 

5.00 

5.30 

1.60 

2.16 

2.08 

6.40 

10.80 

11.00 

Brazil 

12.17 

11.38 

11.30 

1.91 

1.70 

1.81 

23.20 

19.30 

20.50 

Other  Foreign 

16.40 

17.25 

17.28 

1.44 

1.36 

1.46 

23.67 

23.52 

25.27 

Canada 

0.53 

0.54 

0.52 

2.16 

2.26 

2.31 

1.15 

1.22 

1.20 

China 

8.12 

8.06 

8.03 

1.43 

1.27 

1.47 

11.65 

10.23 

11.80 

Eastern  Europe 

0.56 

0.54 

0.55 

1.20 

1.50 

1.42 

0.67 

0.82 

0.78 

EC- 12 

0.53 

0.61 

0.63 

3.10 

3.22 

3.20 

1.66 

1.96 

2.00 

India 

1.66 

1.90 

2.00 

0.91 

0.89 

0.90 

1.50 

1.70 

1.80 

Indonesia 

1.18 

1.15 

1.25 

1.02 

0.96 

0.96 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

Paraguay 

0.85 

0.98 

0.90 

1.90 

1.38 

1.78 

1.62 

1.35 

1.60 

USSR 

0.76 

0.83 

0.87 

1.16 

1.11 

1.10 

0.88 

0.92 

0.95 

Others 

2.21 

2.64 

2.55 

1.52 

1.60 

1.55 

3.35 

4.23 

3.94 

COTTONSEED 

33.69 

32.79 

0.96 

0.93 

32.32 

30.49 

33.19 

World 

United  States 

4.84 

3.86 

1.14 

1.10 

5.50 

4.24 

5.26 

Total  Foreign 

28.86 

28.93 

29.25 

0.93 

0.91 

0.95 

26.83 

26.25 

27.93 

China 

5.53 

5.20 

5.50 

1.27 

1.24 

1.41 

7.05 

6.44 

7.75 

India 

7.30 

7.60 

7.80 

0.49 

0.57 

0.53 

3.56 

4.36 

4.10 

Pakistan 

2.51 

2.60 

2.64 

.    1.14 

1.12 

1.14 

2.85 

2.91 

3.01 

USSR 

3.43 

3.33 

3.25 

1.46 

1.41 

1.42 

5.00 

4.70 

4.60 

Others 

10.09 

10.20 

10.06 

0.83 

0.77 

0.84 

8.36 

7.84 

8.47 

PEANUTS 

19.80 

19.55 

1.18 

1.12 

23.37 

21.80 

22.82 

World 

United  States 

0.66 

0.67 

2.74 

2.72 

1.81 

1.81 

1.97 

Total  Foreign 

19.14 

18.88 

19.02 

1.13 

1.06 

1.10 

21.56 

19.99 

20.85 

Argentina 

0.15 

0.18 

0.19 

1.62 

2.06 

2.32 

0.24 

0.37 

0.43 

China 

2.91 

2.95 

3.05 

1.95 

1.82 

1.90 

5.69 

5.36 

5.80 

India 

8.43 

8.40 

8.40 

1.07 

0.92 

0.95 

9.00 

7.70 

8.00 

Senegal 

0.90 

0.79 

0.77 

0.76 

0.93 

0.94 

0.69 

0.74 

0.72 

South  Africa 

0.19 

0.19 

0.19 

1.24 

1.24 

1.26 

0.23 

0.23 

0.24 

Sudan 

0.58 

0.55 

0.55 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

5.98 

5.83 

5.87 

0.88 

0.89 

0.89 

5.26 

5.19 

5.26 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


p 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

1988/89 

Prel. 
1989/90 

Proj. 
1990/91 

1988/89 

Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 
1989/90      June       July 

1988/89 

Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 
1989/90      June       July 

— Million  Hectares— 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- 

.__ 

— Million  Metric  Tons--- 

^UNFLOWERSEED 

15.08 

15.75 

1.36 

1.37 

20.44 

21.66                      23.49 

World 

United  States 

0.78 

0.74 

1.05 

1.10 

0.81 

0.81                        100 

t.. 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
China 
EC- 12 
East  Europe 
USSR 
Others 

14.30 
2.30 
0.83 
2.13 
1.31 
4.28 
3.46 

15.01 
2.90 
0.73 
2.00 
1.32 
4.41 
3.66 

15.84 
3.00 
0.83 
2.43 
1.31 
4.55 
3.73 

1.37 
1.39 
1.42 
1.88 
1.62 
1.44 
0.86 

1.39 
1.31 
1.34 
1.75 
1.80 
1.59 
0.88 

1.42 
1.43 
1.45 
1.77 
1.80 
1.54 
0.89 

19.62 
3.20 
1.18 
3.99 
2.13 
6.16 
2.97 

20.85                       22.49 
3.80                        4.30 
0.98                         1.20 
3.49                        4.31 
2.37                        2.35 
7.00                        7.00 
3.21                         3.33 

6i 

RAPESEED 

17.89 

16.91 

17.26 

1.26 

1.28 

1.36 

22.53 

21.66                      23.47 

ftj 

World 

Total  Foreign 
Canada 
China 
EC- 12 
East  Europe 
India 
Others 

17.89 
3.67 
4.94 
1.84 
0.88 
4.87 
1.70 

16.91 
2.91 
4.99 
1.64 
1.00 
4.70 
1.67 

17.26 
2.55 
5.30 
1.87 
0.94 
4.70 
1.90 

1.26 
1.17 
1.02 
2.81 
2.51 
0.86 
0.94 

1.28 
1.05 
1.09 
3.00 
2.65 
0.81 
1.08 

1.36 
1.31 
1.21 
3.06 
2.36 
0.81 
1.04 

22.53 
4.31 
5.04 
5.17 
2.20 
4.20 
1.61 

21.66                      23.47 
3.06                        3.35 
5.44                        6.40 
4.92                        5.71 
2.65                        2.22 
3.80                        3.80 
1.80                        1.99 

FLAXSEED 

3.68 

3.84 

0.45 

0.50 

1.66 

1.92                        2.32 

World 

United  States 

0.09 

0.07 

0.45 

0.47 

0.04 

0.03                        0.08 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
Canada 
India 
USSR 
Others 

3.59 
0.54 
0.50 
1.18 
1.04 
0.33 

3.77 
0.60 
0.64 
1.20 
0.97 
0.36 

3.90 
0.60 
0.76 
1.20 
0.97 
0.37 

0.45 
0.86 
0.74 
0.30 
0.21 
0.66 

0.50 
0.86 
0.83 
0.33 
0.21 
0.66 

0.57 
0.88 
1.12 
0.33 
0.21 
0.67 

1.62 
0.46 
0.37 
0.35 
0.22 
0.22 

1.89                        2.23 
0.52                        0.53 
0.53                        0.85 
0.40                        0.40 
0.20                        0.20 
0.24                        0.25 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 

145.93 

29.58 
116.35 

146.51 

29.37 
117.14 

119.16 

1.34 

1.70 
1.25 

1.39 

2.02 
1.23 

1.29 

195.74 

50.31 
145.43 

203.59                    212.67 

59.34         61.0       58.94 
144.25        161.0     153.73 

United  States 
Total  Foreign 

COPRA 

-- 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

4.31 

4.57                         4.86 

PALM  KERNEL 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

2.91 

3.24                         3.32 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

— 

— 

~ 

—  ■" 

~~                        —  — 

~ 

202.97 

9.47 

211.40    222.00    220.86 

10.63                     11-11 

PALM  OIL  1/ 

1/ Not  included  in  total  c 

)ilseeds. 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel.      1990/91  Proj. 

Prel.      1990/91  Proj. 

1988/891989/901990/91 

1988/891989/90     Jun        July 

1988/891989/90      Jun 

July 

— Million  Hectares — 

—Kilograms  Per  Hectare— 

—Million  480-Pound  Bales — 

World 

34.1       32.6 

541 

532 

84.8        79.5        88.0 

86.6 

United  States 

4.8         3.9 

694 

688 

15.4        12.2        16.0 

15.0 

Total  Foreign 

29.3       28.7 

29.2 

515 

51 1         531         533 

69.4        67.3        72.0 

71.6 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

13.6        13.1 

13.3 

743 

724                       773 

46.5        43.5 

47.1 

Australia 

0.2          0.2 

0.3 

1,538 

1 ,204                    1 ,306 

1.3          1.4 

1.5 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1          0.1 

0.1 

866 

846                       807 

0.4          0.3 

0.4 

China 

5.5          5.2 

5.5 

751 

728                       831 

19.1         17.4 

21.0 

Egypt 

0.4          0.4 

0.4 

718 

674                       717 

1.4          1.3 

1.4 

Mexico 

0.3          0.2 

0.2 

1.209 

891                        967 

1.4          0.8 

1.0 

Pakistan 

2.5          2.6 

2.6 

568 

560                       569 

6.5          6.7 

6.9 

Sudan 

0.3          0.3 

0.3 

437 

473                       442 

0.7          0.6 

0.7 

Turkey 

0.7          0.7 

0.7 

882 

851                        913 

3.0          2.8 

2.9 

USSR 

3.5          3.3 

3.2 

779 

799                       795 

12.6        12.2 

11.5 

Major  Importers  2/ 

0.4          0.4 

0.4 

815 

842                       855 

1.6          1.5 

1.7 

Other  Foreign 

15.3        15.2 

15.5 

304 

319                       320 

21.3        22.3 

22.8 

Argentina 

0.5          0.6 

0.6 

389 

462                       473 

0.9          1.2 

1.3 

Brazil 

2.4          2.2 

2.0 

311 

300                       370 

3.4          3.0 

3.4 

India 

7.3          7.6 

7.8 

247 

286                       262 

8.3        10.0 

9.4 

Syria 

0.2          0.2 

0.2 

667 

874                       871 

0.5         0.6 

0.6 

Others 

4.9          4.7 

5.0 

363 

343                       354 

8.2          7.4 

8.1 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  9-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  July 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  the  July  projection  and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged 
15.0  million  tons  (3.0  percent)  and  ranged  from  -34.6  to  15.4  million  tons.  The 
July  projection  has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


ft: 


ta:. 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES.  1981/82  - 

1989/90  1/ 

REGION 

Difference              | 

Lowest        Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

Million  Metric  Tons 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

3.0 
2.1 
3.5 

15.0 

1.3 

14.9 

-34.6              15.4 

-2.6                2.2 

-32.0               16.1 

5                 4 
3                  6 
5                  4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

2.4 
9.0 
1.8 

18.5 
17.0 
10.2 

-22.2               53.6 
-29.4               57.7 
-16.0               24.2 

5                   4 
4                   5 
3                   6 

RICE  (Milled) 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

2.9 
4.5 
3.0 

9.2 
0.2 
9.2 

-24.0               13.0 

-0.5                 0.3 

-24.3               12.7 

6                   3 
4                   3 
6                   3 

SOYBEANS 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

3.6 
6.1 
5.5 

3.4 
3.0 
2.2 

Millio 

-3.6                 7.5 
-5.4                 9.7 
-3.0                 3.2 

n  480-lb.  Bales — 

3  6 

4  5 
4                   5 

COTTON 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

4.3 
9.8 
3.8 

3.4 
1.3 
2.6 

-13.3                 5.7 

-2.8                 1.0 

-12.1                  4.7 

6  3 

7  2 

4                    4 

UNITED  STATES 

11.2 

13.3 

5.7 

10.4 

K 

655 

101 

30 

41 

Million  Bushels 

1,085             2,034 

-213                171 

-43                  52 

-37                 144 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

6 

7 
2 
3 

3 
2 

6 
6 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1988/89  is  defined  as  the  first  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  tor  1969/90  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  nine  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


CANADA;   PRECIPITATION  CONTINUES  IN  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES 

Unseasonably  moderate  to  heavy  precipitation  continued  during  mid-June  into 
early  July  over  much  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.   Like  last  month,  precipitation 
was  heaviest  in  the  northern  spring  wheat  areas  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
and  southeast  Saskatchewan  and  southwest  Manitoba.  This  precipitation  is 
benefiting  spring  grains  which  are  mostly  heading  as  of  July  12,  1990. 
Continued  heavy  rain  in  Manitoba  through  June  23  prevented  replanting  of 
rapeseed.  Mostly  dry  weather  June  24-30  helped  fields  dry  out,  but  the  normal 
planting  window  for  rapeseed  ends  June  15  in  Manitoba.  Persistently  dry 
weather  continued  in  southern  Alberta  and  southwest  Saskatchewan  during 
mid-June  to  July  12.  Crops  were  stressed  by  dry  conditions  and  generally 
above  normal  temperatures. 


MEXICO;   EAST  COAST  VET,  NORTHWEST  HOT  AND  DRY 


a. 


ti 


Precipitation  for  southern  and  eastern  Mexico  has  been  well  above  normal  for 
the  period  of  June  13  through  July  12,  1990.  This  pattern  has  continued  since 
early  spring.   Summer  crops  have  benefited  from  this  precipitation  and  crop 
conditions  are  generally  much  better  than  normal.   Precipitation  since  June  17 
increased  to  above  normal  levels  on  the  west  coast  improving  summer  crop 
conditions.  Even  the  dry  west  coast  vegetable  region  received  heavy  rains 
from  June  24  through  July  7.  This  rain  was  related  to  a  series  of  tropical 
storms  that  flirted  with  Mexico  before  moving  west  into  the  Pacific.   In 
contrast,  very  hot  and  dry  conditions  continued  during  much  of  this  period  in 
the  northwest.  Reservoir  levels  are  well  below  normal  due  to  a  multi-year 
drought.  Showers  in  that  area  brought  some  relief  from  the  heat  and  improved 
reservoir  levels  during  June  24  through  July  7. 


THAILAND;   PRECIPITATION  MOSTLY  BELOW  NORMAL 

Precipitation  has  been  below  normal  this  season  over  much  of  Thailand's 
northern  and  central  corn  and  eastern  rice  growing  regions.   Precipitation 
during  June  24  through  July  7,  1990,  was  timely  and  beneficial  for  corn  in  the 
reproductive  stage,  but  much  more  is  needed  to  sustain  normal  crop 
development.  Temperatures  have  been  seasonably  warm,  depleting  soil  moisture 
reserves. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


CHILE;   WHEAT  PRODUCTION  DECLINE  EXPECTED 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  recently  announced  higher  wheat  prices  for  Chile's 
1990/91  crop,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Santiago.  The 
announced  price  is  Ch$49.00  per  ton,  up  from  Ch$48.00  per  ton  in  1989/90. 
This  marginal  increase  has  displeased  farmers  who  are  calling  for  a  national 
boycott  from  planting  wheat;  they  had  expected  a  higher  price.   Prices  are 
normally  set  shortly  before  harvest,  but  this  year  they  were  announced  before 
planting  had  begun.   This  has  enabled  farmers  to  decide  whether  alternative 
crops  would  be  more  profitable.  Wheat  producer  organizations  suggest  planting 
alternative  crops  to  show  their  displeasure  with  the  government.   Because  of 
the  boycott,  the  1990/91  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  decrease  by  about  10 
percent  from  1989/90. 

CHINA;   COTTON  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  UP  SHARPLY 

Following  two  poor  cotton  harvests,  the  Chinese  government  is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  expand  production  in  1990.  The  Government  has  set  a  production  goal 
of  about  20.5  million  bales,  compared  to  last  year's  production  of  17.4 
million  bales.  To  achieve  this  goal  the  government  has  raised  cotton  prices 
by  27  percent  and  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  cheap  and  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  inputs.   It  is  also  promoting  scientific  research  and 
technological  support  for  cotton  producers,  irrigation  projects,  and  the 
development  of  new  agricultural  land.   Local  governments  have  also  offered 
incentives,  such  as  subsidized  inputs,  to  assist  cotton  producers.  These 
incentives  have  encouraged  farmers  to  expand  cotton  area  substantially  from  a 
year  ago.   So  far  this  year,  weather  conditions  during  planting  and  early  crop 
development  have  been  favorable  in  the  most  important  production  areas  and 
higher  than  average  yields  are  predicted  for  the  1990  crop. 

CHINA;   WALNUT  PRODUCTION  EXCEEDS  FORECAST 

China's  walnut  production  during  the  1989/90  season  was  larger  than  originally 
forecast,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Beijing.  The 
1989/90  crop  has  been  revised  to  160,050  tons  (inshell  basis),  6  percent  above 
the  November  1989  forecast  of  151,000  tons,  due  to  better  than  expected 
harvests  in  Yunnan  and  Sichuan  provinces.   Favorable  growing  conditions  and  an 
increase  in  bearing  tree  numbers  are  expected  to  boost  production  during  the 
1990/91  season  to  a  record  196,000  tons. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC;   POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  INCREASING 


After  expanding  25  and  16  percent  respectively  in  1989,  the  Dominican 
Republic's  output  of  poultry  meat  and  eggs  is  forecast  to  increase  sharply 
again  in  1990.   Satisfactory  profits  for  producers  and  strong  demand  due  to 
growing  incomes  are  said  to  be  stimulating  the  rapid  growth.   Poultry  meat 
output  in  1990  is  forecast  at  131,000  tons,  compared  to  104,000  tons  in  1989 
and  84,000  tons  in  1988.  Output  of  eggs  in  1990  is  forecast  at  796  million 
eggs,  up  from  751  million  in  1989  and  647  million  in  1988.   Poultry  meat  and 
eggs  are  the  least  expensive  animal  proteins  available  to  Dominican  Republic 
consumers  with  the  result  that  any  demand  increase  focuses  on  these  two 
products. 
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EGYPT;   COTTON  CROP  EXPECTED  TO  RISE 

Egypt's  cotton  production  is  expected  to  recover  slightly  from  last  year's  low 
harvest.  Cotton  area  is  regulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Land 
Reclamation  (MALR)  and  has  remained  fairly  stable  over  the  last  several  years. 
However,  production  has  been  steadily  decreasing  as  yields  experienced  yearly 
declines.   Yields  in  1989/90  were  especially  low  due  to  irrigation  water 
delivery  problems  and  poor  availability  of  inputs.   The  MALR  has  reportedly 
taken  steps  to  ensure  the  availability  of  irrigation  water  for  the  1990/91 
crop  and  has  announced  intentions  to  pay  a  bonus  to  producers  who  attain 
favorable  yields.   As  a  consequence,  1990  yields  are  expected  to  increase  6 
percent  from  1989,  yet  remain  lower  than  in  earlier  years. 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY;   BUMPER  CHERRY  CROP  FORECAST 

A  preliminary  assessment  by  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Bonn  indicates 
there  will  be  ample  production  of  sweet  and  sour  cherries  during  the  1990 
season.  Crop  estimates  are  as  follows  in  metric  tons. 


Sweet  Cherries 

1989 

1990  1/ 

%   Change 

£. 

Commercial  Production 

21,516 

22,600 

5.0 

S'- 

Non-Commercial  Production 

100,807 

103,400 

2.6 

'. 

Total 

122,323 

126,000 

3.0 

Sour  Cherries 

Commercial  Production 

29,177 

33,000 

13.1 

»■■ 

Non-Commercial  Production 

54,313 

60,000 

10.5 

Ci:; 

Ca:: 

Total 

83,490 

93,000 

11.4 

TOTAL  CHERRIES 
1/  Forecast 


205,813 


219,000 


6.0 


FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY;   FORESTRY  SECTOR  FARES  WELL  DESPITE  STORM  DAMAGE 

The  German  forestry  sector  appears  to  faring  well  despite  extensive  losses 
caused  by  severe  storms  earlier  this  year.  The  economic  impact  of  the  storm 
damage  has  been  tempered  by  several  concurrent  events;  a  boom  in  new 
construction  and  renovation  projects  in  West  Germany;  an  increase  in  demand 
for  wood  products  in  East  Germany;  and  government  support  programs  for  timber 
owners. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  significantly  reduced  Germany's  targeted 
annual  cut  of  certain  species  for  the  period  April  25,  1990,  through  September 
1991.   Based  on  average  fellings  during  the  past  4  years,  cutting  programs 
have  been  pared  40  percent  for  spruce,  50  percent  for  pine  and  80  percent  for 
beech  and  oak.  Wood  cut  before  the  storms  will  be  charged  to  the  reduced  1990 
quota.  The  amount  in  excess  of  the  quota  will  be  charged  against  the  1991 
quota. 
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The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  has  implemented  a 
sizable  financial  assistance  program,  primarily  for  private  forest  owners. 
Financial  assistance  will  be  provided  for  the  storage,  transport  and 
processing  of  storm-felled  wood.   Forest  protection  measures,  a  multi-year 
reforestation  program,  and  a  tax  relief  plan  to  compensate  owners  for 
financial  losses  are  also  being  instituted. 


GREECE;   SUGAR  OUTTURN  REVISED  UPWARD 

Centrifugal  sugar  production  in  Greece  for  the  1990/91  season  has  been  revised 
upward  to  340,000  tons  (raw  basis),  90,000  tons  more  than  earlier  forecast, 
according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Athens.  The  Hellenic  Sugar 
Industry  (HIS)  stated  that  although  smaller  planted  area  had  been  predicted 
for  this  year  due  to  farmers'  discouragement  by  the  dry  winter  weather, 
farmers  eventually  signed  contracts  for  44,000  hectares,  down  less  than  5,000 
hectares  from  the  previous  year.  The  HIS  said  the  crop  is  developing 
satisfactorily  with  no  problems  related  to  a  lack  irrigation  water  yet  and 
none  expected  for  the  rest  of  the  growing  season. 


INDIA;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

India's  forestry  resources  are  rapidly  being  depleted.  Wood  is  the  country's 
most  important  source  of  energy,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  where  fuelwood 
satisfies  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  energy  requirement.  The  forestry 
sector's  strong  demand  for  raw  material  to  produce  packaging  materials,  paper 
and  pulp,  agricultural  implements,  construction  materials,  furniture,  and 
other  miscellaneous  wood  products  puts  a  further  drain  on  India's  timber 
reserves. 

Current  assessments  indicate  that  only  about  11  percent — or  approximately  35.5 
million  hectares — of  India's  total  land  area  of  323  million  hectares  are 
covered  by  dense  forests  (i.e.  crown  cover  of  30  percent  or  more).  Because  of 
the  low  productivity  of  Indian  forests,  it  is  estimated  that  an  area  this  size 
can  sustain  a  maximum  annual  harvest  of  only  39  million  cubic  meters. 

During  the  past  several  years,  both  the  central  and  state  governments  have 
implemented  programs  to  spur  reforestation.   In  1985,  the  central  government 
established  the  National  Wasteland  Development  Board  (NWDB)  to  oversee  the 
reforestation  of  5  million  hectares  per  year.  Timber  eventually  cut  from  this 
land  would  be  used  as  fuelwood  and  fodder  trees  for  rural  communities. 
Although  actual  plantings  fell  short  of  the  original  NWDB  goal,  7.16  million 
hectares  were  reforested  in  4  years.   In  1989,  the  NWDB  was  abolished  and 
replaced  by  the  Technology  Mission  for  Wasteland  Development  (TMWD).  TMWD's 
target  is  the  reforestation  of  17  million  hectares  during  the  course  of 
India's  eighth  5-year  plan  (1990-1995):   9  million  hectares  in  degraded 
forests,  3  million  of  which  will  be  designated  exclusively  for  fuelwood;  2 
million  hectares  for  forest  plantations  on  community  lands;  and  6  million 
hectares  on  private  forest  lands  to  be  reserved  for  industrial  use. 
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INDIA;   COTTON  PRODUCTION  POLICY  FOCUSED  ON  EXPORTS 

India's  government  programs  and  incentives  are  attempting  to  shift  cotton 
production  from  short  and  superior  medium  staple  varieties,  which  are 
traditionally  grown  under  irrigation  in  the  northern  growing  states,  to  more 
exportable  varieties.  The  Government  is  especially  interested  in  increasing 
production  of  medium  (20-21.5  mm,  5-5.9  micronaire)  and  long  (2A.5-26  mm, 
3-3.9  micronaire)  staple  cotton,  which  are  currently  in  short  supply.  The 
northern  region  contributed  a  large  part  of  the  very  significant  cotton 
production  increase  achieved  in  1989/90.   This  move  by  the  government  should 
accommodate  its  new  cotton  export  policy,  stipulating  that  India  begin  to 
export  a  minimum  of  390,000  (480  lb.)  bales  each  year. 


PAKISTAN:   RECORD  COTTON  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED 


C3:: 


Farmers'  returns  from  cotton  in  1989/90  were  substantial,  making  cotton  the 
number  one  cash  crop  in  Punjab,  and  second  only  to  sugarcane  in  Sindh.  These 
high  returns  were  fueled  by  strong  domestic  prices,  owing  to  a  rapidly 
expanding  cotton  textile  industry.  The  same  production  and  marketing 
environment  is  expected  for  the  new  year  with  government  incentives 
encouraging  the  use  of  additional  crop  inputs.  Unlike  last  year  when  a 
critical  shortage  of  fertilizer  during  a  key  part  of  the  growing  season  led  to 
reduced  cotton  yields,  1990  fertilizer  supplies  are  reported  to  be  adequate 
for  the  entire  crop  year.  This  should  benefit  this  year's  cotton  yields.  The 
government's  support  price  for  cotton  was  well  below  the  market  price  in  the 
past  year  and  played  no  significant  role  in  production  decisions.   For  the 
1990/91  crop  season,  the  government  has  raised  support  prices  substantially 
for  both  cottonseed  and  lint.  The  Government  believes  this  is  an  important 
signal  to  growers  to  increase  cotton  production,  indicating  its  continuing 
desire  to  support  the  expansion  of  the  Pakistani  textile  industry. 


PAKISTAN;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

Pakistan's  annual  timber  cut  has  been  declining  for  the  past  several  years. 
Since  fellings  from  private  lands  have  been  relatively  stable,  most  of  the 
decline  can  be  attributed  to  reduced  fellings  from  public  lands  due  to 
inadequate  government  reforestation  efforts.  The  annual  cut  mainly  consists 
of  softwoods  used  for  fuel.  The  remaining  timber  is  processed  into  matches 
and  various  other  products.  Total  forestry  production  is  as  follows  in  1,000 
cubic  meters: 


Public  Lands 
Fuelwood 
Timber 
Total 


Private  Lands 
Fuelwood 
Timber 
Total 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  1 

543 

496 

450 

280 

407 

402 

398 

371 

950 

898 

848 

651 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

21,200 

21,200 

21,200 

21,200 

TOTAL 

1/  Preliminary 


22,150    22,098    22,048    21,851 
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POLAND;   COLD  SPELL  DAMAGES  HORTICULTURAL  CROPS 

According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Warsaw,  a  sudden  cold  spell  on 
May  19-21,  severely  damaged  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in  eastern,  southern, 
and  central  Poland.   Reportedly,  fruit  trees,  strawberries,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  and  beans  were  affected.  Blossoming  deciduous  fruit 
trees,  already  weakened  by  frosts  in  April,  apparently  sustained  the  most 
damage.   Initial  assessments  of  bud  loss  in  the  affected  areas  are  as  follows: 
70  percent  for  apples;  60-80  percent  for  plums,  and  70-80  percent  for  sour 
cherries.   Official  loss  estimates  are,  as  yet,  unavailable. 


POLAND;   MIXED  OUTLOOK  IN  LIVESTOCK  SECTOR 

In  Poland,  recently  released  April  1,  livestock,  census  numbers  show  total  hog 
numbers  at  18.8  million  head,  up  0.1  million  from  the  year  earlier  level. 
This  represents  substantial  improvement  for  the  hog  sector  since  the  December 
census  showed  numbers  down  7  percent.   Government  procurement  of  hogs  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1990  was  off  35  percent,  but  increased  private  trade 
offset  much  of  the  decline  in  government  buying.   First  quarter  pork 
production  was  off  14  percent.   In  contrast  to  the  improvement  for  hogs,  April 
cattle  numbers  were  the  same  as  last  year  after  being  up  2  percent  in 
December.  The  lack  of  growth  in  the  cattle  herd  reflects  the  current  poor 
profitability  of  both  dairy  and  beef  production  which  is  causing  some 
resources  to  be  switched  to  pork  where  prospects  are  somewhat  brighter.   The 
loss  of  feed  subsidies  for  broiler  production  and  more  competitive  prices  for 
red  meats  are  expected  to  cause  poultry  meat  production  to  decline  in  1990. 


SPAIN;   PROSPECTS  DIM  FOR  RECORD  ALMOND  CROP 

According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Madrid,  Spain's  1990/91  almond 
harvest  is  expected  to  be  substantially  smaller  than  originally  forecast. 
Abnormally  warm,  winter  temperatures  caused  an  irregular  set  throughout  the 
major  producing  areas.  This  was  followed  by  heavy  frost  damage  during  March 
and  April.   Current  assessments  point  to  a  fairly  normal  1990/91  crop  of 
60,000-65,000  tons  (shelled  basis),  compared  with  early  season  projections 
indicating  a  record  harvest  of  90,000-100,000  tons. 

YUGOSLAVIA;   UPDATE  ON  PLUM  AND  DRIED  PRUNE  PRODUCTION 

According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Belgrade,  fresh  plum  production 
for  1989  has  been  finalized  at  819,000  tons,  up  7  percent  from  1988.   In 
contrast,  the  1989  dried  prune  pack  has  been  logged  at  only  12,148  tons,  6 
percent  below  the  12,873  tons  produced  in  1988,  due  to  slack  export  demand. 
Prospects  for  the  1990  season  are  similarly  mixed.   Production  of  fresh  plums 
is  currently  projected  at  850,000  tons,  but,  because  of  the  continuing  slump 
in  export  demand,  dried  prune  production  may  not  exceed  12,000  tons. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  TOMATOES  FOR  PROCESSING 


Following  a  28-percent-advance  in  1989,  output  of  tomatoes  for  processing  in 
11  major  producing  countries  is  estimated  up  9  percent  for  1990  to  20.4 
million  tons.  Most  of  the  1990  increase  is  forecast  to  occur  in  the  United 
States,  though  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain  are  also  expected  to  show 
significant  increases.  Production  of  processing  tomatoes  in  the  Mediterranean 
Basin  (listed  EC  countries  plus  Turkey  and  Israel)  is  forecast  to  increase  a 
modest  1  percent  after  a  30-percent  increase  last  year. 


In  the  United  States,  favorable  prices  in  product  markets  have  stimulated 
another  large  increase  in  plantings.  U.S.  contracted  area  of  148,000  hectares 
is  well  above  total  area  in  1989.  Production  in  1990  is  forecast  to  exceed 
10  million  metric  tons,  1.4  million  above  production  in  1989.  Mexico's  1988 
elimination  of  the  quota  system  on  tomato  plantings  and  stronger  prices  for 
tomato  products  induced  a  significant  production  increases  in  both  1989  and 
1990. 


a.: 


Output  of  processing  tomatoes  in  the  five  EC  countries  reviewed  is  estimated 
at  7.3  million  tons,  up  3  percent  from  the  1989.  Except  for  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  had  quota  increases,  EC  quotas  and  support  prices  (in  ECU 
terms)  are  unchanged  for  1990.  However  in  national  currency  terms,  variations 
in  the  "green  rate"  allowed  for  some  support  price  changes.  Output  in  Italy, 
the  leading  EC  producer,  is  forecast  at  3.9  million  tons,  up  about  3  percent. 
Italian  planted  area  is  up  about  6  percent.   Processing  tomato  production  in 
Greece  in  1989  was  up  40  percent,  but  some  decline  is  forecast  for  this  year 
as  the  second  year  of  dry  weather  takes  its  toll  on  yield  prospects. 

Following  a  relatively  favorable  1989  season  and  with  a  200, 000- ton-increase 
in  its  EC  quota,  Spain's  production  of  processing  tomatoes  for  1990  is 
estimated  at  1.1  million  tons,  up  about  14  percent.  Output  of  processing 
tomatoes  in  Portugal,  estimated  at  690,000  tons,  is  up  sharply  reflecting  a 
100,000-ton  quota  increase  and  favorable  weather  thus  far  in  the  season. 
France's  1990  crop,  forecast  at  340,000  tons,  is  up  about  5  percent  but  still 
well  below  the  EC  quota  of  392,000  tons. 

Turkey's  output  of  processing  tomatoes  is  estimated  at  1.6  million  tons  in 
1990,  down  about  100,000  tons  from  the  record  level  of  1989  despite  an 
increase  in  the  factory  buying  price.  Reportedly,  some  producers  had 
difficulty  selling  their  entire  crop  in  1989.   Israel's  1990  output  is 
estimated  at  300,000  tons,  down  from  1989  as  both  buying  prices  for  tomatoes 
and  irrigation  water  availability  have  declined.  Taiwan's  1990  output  of 
processing  tomatoes  (harvested  early  in  the  year)  was  up  as  growers  took 
advantage  of  higher  prices. 


Arthur  Coffing  (202)  382-8885 
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TABLE  9 

PRODUCTION 

OF  TOMATOES 

FOR  PROCESSING 

IN  SELECTED 

COUNTRIES 

( 

(Thousand  Tons) 

Preliminary 

Forecast 

Country 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

United  States 

6,896 

6,722 

8,604 

10,047 

Canada 

A78 

519 

520 

530 

Mexico 

271 

282 

317 

365  1/ 

Italy 

3,100 

2/ 

3,160 

3,800 

3,900 

France 

236 

276 

323 

340 

Greece 

865 

3/ 

1,005  4/ 

1,400 

5/ 

1,300 

Spain 

743 

746 

976 

1,109 

Portugal 

427 

450 

611 

690 

Turkey 

900 

1,200 

1,700 

1,600 

Israel 

178 

136 

317 

300 

Taiwan 

278 

207 

220 

242  1/ 

Total 


14,372 


14,703 


18,788 


20,423 


1/  Forecasts  made  in  December  1989.  2/  Includes  40,000  tons  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  3/  Includes  about  15,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market  and 
25,000  tons  not  delivered  to  processors.  4/  Includes  44,000  tons  not 
delivered  to  processors.  5/  Includes  8,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market 
and  approximately  100,000  tons  not  delivered  to  processors. 
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WORLD  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  BY  TYPE 


ft: 


•S' 


World  total  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  for  1990  is  estimated  at  6.92 
million  tons  compared  to  7.09  million  tons  produced  in  1989.  The  current 
estimate  is  0.02  million  tons  below  the  June  estimate  as  a  result  of  a 
revision  in  the  U.S.  flue-cured  production  forecast. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  for  1990  is  projected  at  A. 06  million  tons,  down 
about  2  percent  from  last  year.   Forecast  production  is  down  in  all  the  major 
producers  except  the  United  States  which  is  up  6  percent  due  to  higher  quotas. 
In  China,  production  is  projected  down  4  percent  because  growers  reduced 
plantings  in  response  to  tighter  quality  standards  for  tobacco  grades  and 
better  prices  for  alternative  crops.   Production  in  India  is  forecast  down 
about  9  percent  because  of  state  ordered  planting  reductions  to  cut  surplus 
supplies.   Forecast  Brazilian  production  is  down  5  percent  because  of  reduced 
plantings  due  to  a  low  farm  price.   In  Zimbabwe,  production  is  expected  to  be 
down  2  percent  because  wet  weather  in  January  reduced  yields,  but  crop  quality 
is  reported  to  be  good. 

Burley  tobacco  production  for  1990  is  projected  at  0.72  million  tons,  up  about 
4  percent.  U.S.  production  is  projected  to  increase  16  percent  because 
planting  quotas  have  been  increased  and  higher  yields  are  expected.   In  Italy, 
good  weather  and  improved  price  supports  for  burley  are  expected  to  lead  to  a 
near  20  percent  production  increase.  There  is  also  a  9-percent  increase 
projected  in  China  due  to  increased  plantings.   In  Malawi,  reduced  quotas  led 
to  a  8-percent  area  decline,  and  yields  are  off  due  to  dry  weather  with  the 
result  that  production  is  off  12  percent.  Quality  is,  however,  reported  to  be 
high.  In  Mexico,  production  is  projected  to  decline  about  35  percent  because 
of  a  shortage  in  state  provided  credit  for  producers,  heavy  rain  damage  to 
seedlings,  and  disease  problems  caused  by  excess  moisture. 

Oriental  tobacco  production  is  projected  down  about  2  percent  to  0.78  million 
tons.  For  the  two  largest  producers,  forecast  production  is  down  16  percent 
in  Turkey  because  weak  prices  led  to  smaller  plantings,  and  about  5  percent  in 
the  Soviet  Union  because  of  reduced  plantings.  Higher  production  is  forecast 
in  Bulgaria  as  output  partially  recovers  from  last  year's  decline  when  ethnic 
Turkish  tobacco  workers  emigrated.  Greek  production  is  forecast  to  increase, 
returning  to  the  1988  level. 

Dark  air/sun-cured  tobacco  production  for  1990  is  projected  down  8  percent  to 
1.02  million  tons  largely  because  of  a  12  percent  drop  in  Indian  production 
because  of  weather  reduced  yields.  The  other  major  producer  with  a  large  drop 
is  Italy  where  production  is  forecast  down  about  25  percent  because  of  changes 
in  EC  price  supports  for  dark  air/sun-cured  tobacco.   In  Brazil,  forecast 
production  is  down  13  percent  due  to  excessive  rain  at  planting  time  and 
reduced  input  application  as  producers  attempted  to  cut  costs. 
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World  unmanufactured  tobacco  production,  by  leaf  type,  is  forecast  as  follows; 


Leaf  Type 


Flue-cured 

Burley 

Oriental 

Dark,  air/sun-cured 

Light  air-cured 

Dark,  air-cured,  cigar 

Dark  fire-cured 


Revised 

Revised 

Forecast 

1988 

1989 

1990 

-  1000 

m^frip  fnriQ  - 

3,937 

4,143 

4,058 

662 

695 

721 

789 

799 

784 

1,095 

1,100 

1,016 

94 

91 

74 

207 

212 

211 

53 

46 

56 

Total  1/ 


6,838 


7,085 


6,920 


1/  Individual  types  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8883 
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TABLE  10 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA 





PRODUCTION 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 



--HECTARES- 





—METRIC  TONS 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

28,607 

31,000 

27,700 

68,521 

73,000 

61,000 

Mexico 

7,290 

7,012 

7,230 

13,820 

14,410 

12,430 

United  States 

148,282 

158,110 

168,350 

368,871 

366,660 

388,367 

REGION  TOTAL 

184,179 

196,122 

203,280 

451,212 

454,070 

461,797 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

28,800 

31,600 

29,500 

42,053 

48,325 

43,500 

Brazil 

144,000 

167,000 

157,000 

281,000 

310,000 

295,000 

Chile 

946 

1,102 

1,180 

2,620 

3,071 

3,400 

Colombia 

3,051 

3,163 

3,351 

5,063 

5,102 

5,751 

t. 

Ecuador 

650 

650 

650 

1,575 

1,575 

1,575 

£- 

Guyana 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

9u 

Peru 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,820 

1,820 

1,820 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 

665 

665 

665 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

5,438 

4,997 

5,429 

8,806 

8,350 

9,055 

REGION  TOTAL 

184,850 

210,477 

199,075 

344,287 

379,593 

361,451 

«C.'' 

pi 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

233 

265 

250 

529 

489 

540 

El  Salvador 

350 

375 

342 

790 

874 

839 

Guatemala 

545 

838 

868 

851 

1,357 

1,585 

Honduras 

325 

561 

694 

766 

954 

1,651 

Nicaragua 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Panama 

100 

100 

100 

180 

180 

180 

REGION  TOTAL 

2,053 

2,639 

2,754 

4,116 

4,854 

5,795 

CARIBBEAN 

Dominican  Rep. 

1,259 

1,413 

1,572 

1,763 

2,812 

3,128 

1  /  /^ 

Haiti 

145 

145 

145 

140 

140 

140 

Jamaica  and  Dep 

547 

547 

547 

1,212 

1,212 

1,212 

Trin.  and  Tobag 

100 

100 

100 

170 

170 

170 

REGION  TOTAL 

2,051 

2,205 

2,364 

3,285 

4,334 

4,650 

NORTH  AFRICA 

Morocco 

37 

34 

35 

89 

79 

88 
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TABLE  10  fCONTTNUED) 

FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA- 

—PRODUCTION 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 

—HECTARES 

—METRIC  TONS 

OTHER  AFRICA 

Angola 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

Benin 

67 

67 

67 

134 

134 

134 

Ethiopia 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,700 

1,725 

1,750 

Ghana 

3,950 

3,950 

3,950 

1,825 

1,850 

1,850 

Kenya 

4,070 

4,040 

4,040 

6,165 

6,300 

6,300 

Madagascar 

750 

750 

750 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

Malawi 

16,800 

16,500 

16,500 

20,742 

19,835 

22,000 

Mali 

334 

334 

334 

184 

184 

184 

Mauritius 

1,633 

1,650 

1,650 

912 

936 

936 

Mozambique 

1,270 

1,270 

1,270 

1,350 

1,350 

1,350 

Nigeria 

1,934 

1,934 

1,934 

1,955 

1,955 

1,955 

Reunion 

100 

100 

100 

105 

100 

100 

Sierra  Leone 

342 

342 

342 

400 

400 

400 

South  Africa 

21,087 

20,460 

20,465 

27,450 

33,000 

26,400 

Tanzania 

18,218 

18,218 

18,218 

15,000 

13,000 

11,000 

Uganda 

1,650 

1,350 

2,150 

1,500 

1,200 

2,000 

Zaire 

880 

880 

880 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

Zambia 

2,850 

2,850 

2,850 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

Zimbabwe 

59,178 

57,660 

60,500 

119,913 

129,960 

128,000 

REGION  TOTAL 

139,813 

137,055 

140,700 

208,635 

221,229 

213,659 

OTHER  ASIA 

Bangladesh 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

Burma 

5,800 

5,800 

5,800 

13,200 

13,200 

13,200 

Cambodia 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

China 

1,304,600  1 

,510,000  1, 

400,000  2 

,338,000  2 

,443,000  2 

,355,000 

India 

67,710 

114,310 

104,365 

59,340 

116,210 

105,800 

Indonesia 

82,130 

70,000 

80,000 

54,393 

45,500 

53,000 

Japan 

24,004 

19,752 

19,835 

52,670 

46,556 

46,560 

Korea,  North 

15,100 

15,100 

15,100 

18,400 

18,400 

18,400 

Korea,  South 

22,952 

22,329 

22,590 

52,196 

54,020 

52,452 

Laos 

1,150 

1,150 

1,150 

1,025 

1,025 

1,025 

Malaysia 

9,477 

12,311 

10,000 

7,280 

13,637 

10,500 

Pakistan 

11,871 

10,971 

11,650 

24,800 

23,790 

23,300 

Philippines 

25,700 

25,700 

25,500 

30,720 

40,775 

40,000 

Sri  Lanka 

6,117 

6,117 

6,117 

4,909 

4,909 

4,909 

Taiwan 

8,654 

8,019 

7,940 

20,712 

18,986 

19,183 

Thailand 

23,500 

23,373 

24,600 

27,025 

29,684 

32,000 

Vietnam 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

9,800 

9,800 

9,800 

REGION  TOTAL 

1,635,365  1, 

,871,532  1, 

761,247  2, 

728,670  2, 

,893,692  2, 

799,329 
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TABLE  10  (CONTINUED) 

FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY 


AREA 

1988      1989 

(FORECAST) 


1990 


at 

ft! 


•S.' 


MIDDLE  EAST 
Cyprus 
Iran 
Jordan 
Syria 
Turkey 

Yemen  (Sanaa) 
REGION  TOTAL 


144 

2,750 
5,800 
1,815 
679 
3,322 
14,510 


-HECTARES- 


144 
2,750 
5,800 
1,769 

710 

3,300 

14,473 


EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

France  3,013  2,650 

Germany,  West  640  713 

Greece  1,574  3,597 

Italy  21,248  21,000 

Portugal  1,420  1,612 

Spain  7,500  10,500 

REGION  TOTAL  35,395  40,072 


EAST  EUROPE 

Bulgaria  11,210  7,800 

Czechoslovakia  1,100  1,100 

Germany,  East  1,146  1,148 

Hungary  6,500  5,118 

Poland  17,009  13,531 

Romania  7,900  7,850 

Yugoslavia  18,000  15,000 

REGION  TOTAL  62,865  51,547 


144 
2,750 
5,800 
2,100 

750 

3,300 

14,844 


2,660 
727 

4,200 
23,000 

1,646 
13,800 
46,033 


9,500 

1,100 
980 

5,160 
13,500 

7,950 
17,000 
55,190 


230 
5,300 
3,960 
4,010 
1,494 
5,600 
20,594 


5,570 

1,123 

4,525 

42,105 

2,622 

10,940 

66,885 


20,730 

1,200 

1,375 

11,290 

33,190 

6,800 

20,000 

94,585 


PRODUCTION 

1988      1989      1990 
(FORECAST) 


-METRIC  TONS- 

230 
5,300 
4,110 
3,501 
1,761 
5,720 
20,622 


5,425 

1,222 

8,627 

38,000 

4,022 

21,300 

78,596 


11,200 

1,200 

1,285 

10,775 

24,000 

5,900 

16,500 

70,860 


230 
5,300 
4,110 
3,990 
2,000 
5,720 
21,350 


4,945 
1,250 
12,500 
46,000 
4,100 
25,000 
93,795 


16,500 

1,200 

1,147 

10,800 

24,000 

6,400 

20,740 

80,787 


'Ttralia  5,015     4,771     5,300    13,335    13,296    13,500 

New  Zealand  683      583      583     1,770     1,520     1,520 

REGION  TOTAL     5,698     5,354     5,883    15,105    14,816    15,020 


WORLD 


2,266,816  2,533,510  2,431,405  3,937,463  4,142,745  4,057,721 
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TABLE  11  (CONTINUED) 

BURLEY  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 




AREA- 

PRODUCTION 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 

HECTARES 

METRIC 

TONS 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Mexico 

20,922 

13,584 

11,230 

33,770 

26,180 

17,490 

United  States 

91,624 

98,888 

103,320 

216,460 

218,891 

254,332 

REGION  TOTAL 

112,546 

112,472 

114,550 

250,230 

245,071 

271,822 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

12,800 

13,100 

12,200 

14,795 

20,190 

18,400 

Brazil 

33,000 

37,000 

35,000 

54,000 

59,000 

57,000 

Chile 

1,928 

2,154 

2,530 

6,923 

7,629 

9,135 

Colombia 

1,863 

1,978 

2,200 

3,033 

3,082 

3,333 

Ecuador 

840 

700 

700 

2,010 

1,700 

1,700 

Paraguay 

55 

40 

40 

70 

45 

45 

Peru 

400 

400 

400 

380 

380 

380 

Uruguay 

65 

65 

65 

50 

50 

50 

Venezuela 

3,361 

2,920 

3,127 

5,722 

5,140 

5,492 

REGION  TOTAL 

54,312 

58,357 

56,262 

86,983 

97,216 

95,535 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

134 

148 

150 

201 

266 

240 

El  Salvador 

270 

249 

275 

619 

658 

726 

Guatemala 

4,349 

5,278 

5,452 

7,837 

10,086 

9,644 

Honduras 

1,177 

1,300 

1,325 

1,531 

1,729 

1,858 

Nicaragua 

1,150 

1,150 

1,150 

2,300 

2,300 

2,300 

Panama 

380 

380 

380 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

REGION  TOTAL 

7,460 

8,505 

8,732 

13,488 

16,039 

15,768 

CARIBBEAN 

Dominican  Rep. 

648 

962 

1,057 

722 

1,641 

1,800 

Haiti 

320 

320 

320 

390 

390 

390 

REGION  TOTAL 

968 

1,282 

1,377 

1,112 

2,031 

2,190 

NORTH  AFRICA 

. 

Libya 

360 

360 

360 

859 

859 

859 

Morocco 

4,660 

5,323 

6,300 

5,964 

6,030 

8,000 

Tunisia 

4,900 

4,910 

4,910 

4,460 

4,470 

4,470 

REGION  TOTAL 

9,920 

10,593 

11,570 

11,283 

11,359 

13,329 
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TABLE  11  (CONTINUED) 

BURLEY  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


1988 


ft: 


ft: 
■S,' 

9& 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY 


OTHER  AFRICA 
Angola 
Kenya 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Mozambique 
South  Africa 
Swaziland 
Tanzania 
Zaire 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 

REGION  TOTAL 


OTHER  ASIA 
Bangladesh 
China 
India 
Indonesia 
Japan 

Korea,  South 
Malaysia 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Sri  Lanka 
Thailand 

REGION  TOTAL 


250 

30 

2,150 

41, AGO 

950 

222 

100 

200 

650 

650 

2,253 

48,855 


350 

36,500 

2,330 

25 

13,108 

8,869 

155 

203 

9,180 

843 

6,612 

78,175 


-AREA 

1989      1990 
(FORECAST) 


1988 


-HECTARES- 


250 

60 

2,150 

52,000 

950 

285 

100 

0 

650 

650 

2,684 

59,779 


350 

41,400 

2,865 

35 

9,040 

8,656 

170 

270 

9,000 

843 

6,848 

79,477 


250 

60 

2,150 

48,000 

950 

109 

100 

0 

650 

650 

3,190 

56,109 


350 

43,000 

6,950 

40 

8,897 

8,739 

300 

384 

8,500 

843 

7,800 

85,803 


200 

147 

1,545 

45,603 

1,150 

150 

100 

55 

660 

800 

3,734 

54,144 


280 

50,000 

1,530 

31 

23,520 

20,802 

200 

400 

21,590 

1,347 

15,517 

135,217 


-PRODUCTION 

1989      1990 
(FORECAST) 


-METRIC  TONS- 


200 
250 

1,545 

61,212 

1,150 

175 

100 

0 

660 

800 

5,207 

71,299 


280 

55,000 

2,560 

44 

23,695 

24,402 

240 

530 

19,300 

1,347 

16,765 

144,163 


200 

250 

1,545 

54,000 

1,150 

140 

100 

0 

660 

800 

6,200 

65,045 


280 

60,000 

4,730 

50 

23,700 

20,775 

450 

750 

18,000 

1,347 

19,500 

149,582 


MIDDLE  EAST 
Syria 
Turkey 
REGION  TOTAL 


1,865 

52 

1,917 


3,579 

55 

3,634 


1,800 

60 

1,860 


3,948 

113 

4,061 


3,105 

116 

3,221 


3,600 

120 

3,720 
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TABLE  11  (CONTINUED) 

BURLEY  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 




AREA 

PRODUCTION 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(forecast; 

1 

HECTARES- 

_   MPTRTr 

TONS 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

Prance 

1,140 

1,190 

1,365 

2,583 

3,098 

3,192 

Germany,  Vest 

1,176 

1,280 

1,254 

2,950 

2,926 

3,050 

Greece 

3,300 

1,732 

1,800 

9,553 

4,062 

4,000 

Italy 

13,883 

14,800 

18,000 

37,928 

43,000 

51,000 

Portugal 

533 

464 

573 

1,528 

1,450 

1,790 

Spain 

16,300 

16,000 

8,500 

22,720 

23,200 

13,500 

REGION  TOTAL 

36,332 

35,466 

31,492 

77,262 

77,736 

76,532 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

Austria 

259 

256 

236 

457 

404 

377 

Switzerland 

685 

675 

670 

1,750 

1,620 

1,500 

REGION  TOTAL 

944 

931 

906 

2,207 

2,024 

1,877 

EAST  EUROPE 

Bulgaria 

4,000 

3,200 

4,000 

5,700 

4,000 

5,500 

Czechoslovakia 

400 

400 

400 

500 

500 

500 

Germany,  East 

1,772 

1,850 

1,360 

2,645 

3,000 

2,180 

Hungary 

250 

182 

180 

460 

310 

310 

Poland 

2,495 

2,347 

2,400 

4,590 

3,500 

3,800 

Romania 

9,875 

9,700 

10,000 

9,350 

9,225 

9,600 

Yugoslavia 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,660 

REGION  TOTAL 

21,792 

20,679 

21,340 

26,245 

24,535 

25,550 

OCEANIA 

New  Zealand 

17 

17 

17 

30 

30 

30 

WORLD 

373,238 

391,192   390,018 

662,262 

694,724   720,980 
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TABLE  12 

ORIENTAL  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


ft: 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY 


NORTH  &  SOUTH  AMER. 
Mexico 
CHILE 
REGION  TOTAL 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Panama 

REGION  TOTAL 


NORTH  AFRICA 
Libya 


1988 


1,050 

90 

1,140 


70 
38 

AO 
148 


-AREA 

1989 
(FORECAST) 


1990 


240 


-HECTARES- 


240 


240 


PRODUCTION 

1988      1989      1990 
(FORECAST) 


58 


-METRIC  TONS- 


0 

500 

2,060 

0 

100 

89 

166 

161 

100 

589 

2,226 

161 

143 

160 

64 

166 

22 

39 

37 

22 

40 

40 

9 

9 

205 

239 

110 

197 

58 


295 
150 

445 


138 

33 

9 

180 


58 


OTHER  AFRICA  ^  ^^^  ^  _^^ 

Ethiopia  1,500  1,500  1,500  1,700 

Malawi  350  600  700  161 

South  Africa  1,129  1,015  1,025  610 

Zimbabwe  132  200  370  24 

REGION  TOTAL  3,111  3,315  3,595  2,495 


OTHER  ASIA 
China 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Thailand 

REGION  TOTAL 


2,750 

9,856 

142 

6,390 

19,138 


3,100 

11,321 

150 

8,500 
23,071 


3,250 

11,000 

150 

12,800 

27,200 


5,500 

18,100 

142 

5,569 
29,311 


MIDDLE  EAST 

Cyprus  17  17  17  ^11 

Iran  10,470  10,470  .  10,470  12,000 

Iraq  2,000  2,000  4,000  2,180 

Israel  800  400  200  295 

Lebanon  3,750  3,750  3,750  5,000 

Syria  10,350  6,552  11,350  7,880 

Turkey  236,100  273,032  220,000  217,143 

REGION  TOTAL    263,487  296,221  249,787  244,509 


1,725 

296 

470 

38 

2,529 


6,150 

21,000 

146 

8,791 
36,087 


11 

12,500 

2,180 

280 

5,000 

4,146 

250,752 

274,869 


1,750 

250 

620 

70 

2,690 


6,500 

20,500 

150 

13,810 

40,960 


11 

12,500 

4,360 

150 

5,000 

9,120 

210,000 

241,141 
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TABLE  12  (CONTINUED) 

ORIENTAL  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1988 

AREA— 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

1990 

1988 

PRODUCTION 

1989      1990 
(FORECAST) 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 
Greece 
Italy 

REGION  TOTAL 

82,132 
14,960 
97,092 

HECTARES 

76,092    78,000 
15,800    13,000 
91,892    91,000 

120,717 

19,854 

140,571 

METRIC 

112,962 

20,500 

133,462 

TONS 

120,000 

18,000 

138,000 

EAST  EUROPE 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Romania 
Yugoslavia 
REGION  TOTAL 

72,399 

900 

11,850 

31,000 

116,149 

68,000 

900 

11,900 

32,000 

112,800 

70,000 

900 

12,300 

33,000 

116,200 

89,304 
1,300 
9,500 

28,000 
128,104 

68,000 
1,300 
9,400 

37,000 
115,700 

84,000 
1,300 
9,900 

40,260 
135,460 

USSR 

131,500 

127,500 

120,000 

242,000 

236,235 

225,000 

WORLD 

632,005 

655,344 

608,850 

789,384 

799,298 

783,934 
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TABLE  13 

DARK  AIR  AND  SUN-CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 




AREA— 

PRODUCTION 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 



HECTARES 

METRIC 

TONS 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

A45 

400 

410 

1,005 

900 

925 

United  States 

1,372 

1,433 

1,716 

3,411 

2,963 

3,856 

REGION  TOTAL 

1,817 

1,833 

2,126 

4,416 

3,863 

4,781 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

12,800 

10,900 

8,200 

14,263 

10,950 

7,600 

Bolivia 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

Brazil 

76,000 

76,000 

76,000 

65,000 

71,000 

62,000 

Chile 

60 

67 

102 

260 

244 

365 

Colombia 

14,537 

13,640 

13,522 

21,788 

20,435 

20,664 

Ecuador 

325 

325 

325 

450 

450 

450 

Paraguay 
Peru 

5,170 
800 

2,700 
800 

3,000 
800 

7,000 
800 

3,500 
800 

4,000 
800 

Uruguay 

REGION  TOTAL 

70 

70 

70 

100 

100 

100 

111,012 

105,752 

103,269 

110,911 

108,729 

97,229 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Panama 

20 

20 

20 

18 

18 

18 

CARIBBEAN 

Dominican  Rep. 

20,921 

24,636 

11,020 

20,272 

23,600 

13,775 

Haiti 

100 

100 

100 

200 

200 

200 

St.  Vincent 

35 

35 

35 

44 

43 

43 

REGION  TOTAL 

21,056 

24,771 

11,155 

20,516 

23,843 

14,018 

NORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria 

2,580 

2,600 

2,700 

4,200 

4,800 

5,000 

Libya 

300 

300 

300 

533 

533 

533 

Morocco 

71 

126 

100 

387 

442 

400 

Tunisia 

500 

500 

500 

1,040 

1,130 

1,130 

REGION  TOTAL 

3,451 

3,526 

3,600 

6,160 

6,905 

7,063 
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TABLE  13  (CONTINUED) 

DARK  AIR  AND  SUN-CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 




AREA— 

PRODUCTION 



1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 

HECTARES 

METRIC 

TONS 



OTHER  AFRICA 

Angola 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Benin 

66 

66 

66 

133 

133 

133 

Burundi 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Congo 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

750 

750 

750 

Cote  D'  Ivoire 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

2,467 

2,490 

2,490 

Madagascar 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

Malawi 

2,200 

2,640 

4,600 

560 

372 

1,500 

Mali 

333 

333 

333 

183 

183 

183 

Mozambique 

400 

400 

400 

230 

230 

230 

Nigeria 

1,731 

1,731 

1,731 

1,910 

1,910 

1,910 

South  Africa 

2,120 

2,479 

2,865 

2,495 

3,660 

4,150 

Swaziland 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Togo 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Zaire 

450 

450 

450 

532 

532 

532 

REGION  TOTAL 

25,100 

25,899 

28,245 

13,760 

14,760 

16,378 
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TABLE  13  (CONTINUED) 

DARK  AIR  AND  SUN-CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA— 

PRODUCTION 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 

HECTARES 

METRIC 

TONS 

OTHER  ASIA 

Bangladesh 

21,515 

21,515 

21,515 

19,685 

19,685 

19,685 

Burma 

49,200 

49,200 

49,200 

31,800 

31,800 

31,800 

Cambodia 

6,400 

6,400 

6,400 

3,800 

3,800 

3,800 

China 

179,000 

140,000 

140,000 

263,000 

200,000 

200,000 

India 

245,235 

251,625 

270,130 

302,930 

362,130 

320,000 

Indonesia 

149,222 

149,894 

150,500 

69,351 

84,170 

85,000 

Korea,  North 

15,100 

15,100 

15,100 

18,400 

18,400 

18,400 

Laos 

2,850 

2,850 

2,850 

1,975 

1,975 

1,975 

Pakistan 

17,605 

19,143 

18,000 

20,390 

23,870 

22,500 

u 

Sri  Lanka 

1,726 

1,726 

1,726 

1,654 

1,654 

1,654 

t 

Vietnam 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

18,200 

18,200 

18,200 

71 

REGION  TOTAL 

707,853 

677,453 

695,421 

751,185 

765,684 

723,014 

MIDDLE  EAST 

k 

Iran 

4,780 

4,780 

4,780 

7,200 

7,200 

7,200 

Jordan 

200 

200 

200 

40 

40 

40 

Oman 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

2,100 

2,000 

2,000 

Turkey 

30 

30 

30 

18 

20 

20 

United  Arab  Em. 

350 

350 

350 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

S&' 

REGION  TOTAL 

7,160 

7,160 

7,160 

11,358 

11,260 

11,260 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

France 

8,517 

7,573 

6,905 

21,204 

20,693 

18,093 

Italy 

37,202 

40,600 

31,000 

73,679 

84,000 

62,000 

REGION  TOTAL 

45,719 

48,173 

37,905 

94,883 

104,693 

80,093 

EAST  EUROPE 

Albania 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Czechoslovakia 

1,350 

1,350 

1,350 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

Germany,  East 

730 

658 

280 

1,362 

1,130 

470 

Hungary 

4,150 

3,000 

3,150 

11,050 

8,220 

8,775 

Poland 

17,019 

9,305 

10,000 

38,990 

20,300 

22,000 

Romania 

9,875 

9,550 

9,750 

13,000 

12,900 

12,900 

REGION  TOTAL 

57,124 

47,863 

48,530 

81,902 

60,050 

61,645 

OCEANIA 

SOLOMON  IS. 

100 

100 

100 

96 

95 

95 

WORLD 

980,412 

942,550 

937,531 

1,095,205 

1,099,900 

1,015,594 
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TABLE  lA 

LIGHT  AIR-CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 




AREA 

PRODUCTION 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 



— HECTARES- 

METRIC  ' 

TONS 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Mexico 

10,303 

7,585 

3,100 

16,570 

13,770 

5,400 

United  States 

5,059 

5,059 

5,059 

8,367 

8,085 

7,893 

REGION  TOTAL 

15,362 

12,644 

8,159 

24,937 

21,855 

13,293 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

713 

700 

620 

983 

1,047 

850 

Brazil 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

14,000 

13,000 

13,000 

Colombia 

724 

704 

830 

1,065 

1,016 

1,096 

Peru 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

REGION  TOTAL 

9,537 

9,504 

9,550 

16,148 

15,163 

15,046 

:ENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

416 

421 

420 

861 

790 

882 

Guatemala 

220 

181 

207 

198 

257 

287 

Honduras 

216 

108 

135 

281 

163 

182 

Nicaragua 

140 

140 

140 

300 

300 

300 

REGION  TOTAL 

992 

850 

902 

1,640 

1,510 

1,651 

)THER  AFRICA 

Cameroon 

810 

810 

810 

600 

600 

600 

Congo 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,050 

1,050 

1,050 

Madagascar 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,455 

1,455 

1,455 

Niger 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

930 

930 

930 

Nigeria 

4,533 

4,533 

4,533 

4,210 

4,210 

4,210 

Reunion 

100 

100 

100 

105 

100 

100 

Zaire 

370 

370 

370 

532 

532 

532 

REGION  TOTAL 

10,613 

10,613 

10,613 

8,882 

8,877 

8,877 

iTHER  ASIA 

Bangladesh 

6,135 

6,135 

6,135 

6,580 

6,580 

6,580 

India 

2,725 

6,500 

2,800 

3,600 

10,500 

4,000 

Japan 

3,445 

1,869 

1,852 

9,600 

4,146 

4,150 

Korea 

6,800 

6,800 

6,800 

9,200 

9,200 

9,200 

Pakistan 

2,064 

1,511 

1,090 

5,840 

4,760 

3,370 

Sri  Lanka 

3,479 

3,479 

3,479 

1,090 

1,090 

1,090 

REGION  TOTAL 

24,648 

26,294 

22,156 

35,910 

36,276 

28,390 

IDDLE  EAST 

Syria 

325 

245 

250 

216 

107 

300 
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TABLE  lA  (CONTINUED) 

LIGHT  AIR-CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


at 


1988 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY 


AREA— 

1989 
(FORECAST) 


1990 


PRODUCTION 

1988      1989      1990 
(FORECAST) 


— 

-HECTARES— 





— 



—METRIC 

TONS- 

— ——————— — 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 
Germany,  West 
Italy 

REGION  TOTAL 

1, 
1, 
3, 

,268 
,990 
,258 

1,306 
2,000 
3,306 

1, 
2, 

3, 

,268 
,000 
,268 

3, 
3, 
6, 

,017 
,30A 
,321 

2,901 
A,  000 
6,901 

3, 
3, 
6. 

,050 
,500 
,550 

WORLD 


6A,735    63,A56    54,898    9A,05A    90,689    7A,107 


Wu 

»; 


> 

a. 


JULY  1990     PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION,  CMP/PECAD/USDA 
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TABLE  15 

DARK  AIR-CURED  TOBACCO,  CIGAR 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY 


1988 


AREA- 

1989 
(FORECAST) 


1990 


PRODUCTION 

1988      1989      1990 
(FORECAST) 


-HECTARES- 



—METRIC  TONS 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

140 

130 

120 

250 

225 

220 

Mexico 

3,860 

3,623 

0 

7,400 

4,400 

7,750 

United  States 

4,775 

5,318 

5,063 

10,148 

11,637 

12,020 

REGION  TOTAL 

8,775 

9,071 

5,183 

17,798 

16,262 

19,990 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Brazil 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

9,000 

8,000 

Colombia 

596 

415 

371 

890 

601 

525 

Ecuador 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

REGION  TOTAL 

6,721 

6,540 

6,496 

6,015 

9,726 

8,650 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

17 

17 

58 

52 

22 

71 

Honduras 

584 

540 

560 

1,160 

1,378 

1,430 

Nicaragua 

450 

450 

450 

950 

950 

950 

Panama 

180 

180 

180 

95 

95 

95 

REGION  TOTAL 

1,231 

1,187 

1,248 

2,257 

2,445 

2,546 

CARIBBEAN 

Cuba 

50,000 

49,500 

50,000 

44,000 

44,000 

44,000 

Jamaica  and  Dep 

628 

628 

628 

1,127 

1,127 

1,127 

St.  Vincent 

35 

35 

35 

44 

42 

42 

REGION  TOTAL 

50,663 

50,163 

50,663 

45,171 

45,169 

45,169 

OTHER  AFRICA 

Cameroon 

2,590 

2,590 

2,590 

4,500 

4,900 

4,900 

Cent.  Afr.  Rep. 

750 

750 

750 

625 

650 

650 

Chad 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Uganda 

1,650 

2,150 

2,150 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

REGION  TOTAL 

5,190 

5,690 

5,690 

6,825 

7,750 

7,750 

OTHER  ASIA 

Bangladesh 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

China 

32,000 

32,000 

31,000 

73,000 

73,000 

70,745 

Indonesia 

10,000 

13,600 

14,000 

14,000 

20,400 

20,000 

Philippines 

14,435 

12,000 

12,000 

16,350 

13,175 

13,000 

Thailand 

19,000 

18,000 

16,500 

10,450 

9,540 

8,250 

REGION  TOTAL 

89,435 

89,600 

87,500 

125,800 

128,115 

123,995 
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TABLE  15  (CONTINUED) 

DARK  AIR-CURED  TOBACCO,  CIGAR 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


i 


SI 


a-. 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1988 

—AREA 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

1990 

1988 

PRODUCTION 

1989      1990 
(FORECAST) 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 
BELGIUM-LUX. 
SPAIN 

REGION  TOTAL 

426 
600 

1,026 

—HECTARES— 

425 

830 

1,255 

425 

887 

1,312 

1,647 

665 

2,312 

METRIC 

1,805 

915 

2,720 

TONS 

1,800 

975 

2,775 

EAST  EUROPE 
Poland 

293 

133 

150 

570 

200 

250 

WORLD 

163,334 

163,639 

158,242 

206,748 

212,387 

211,125 

JULY  1990     PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION,  CMP/PECAD/USDA 
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TABLE  16 

DARK  FIRE-CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA  - 

DD  f»ni  i/"*r 

Trrni 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989     1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 

NORTH  AMERICA 

HECTARES 

METRIC 

TONS 

Mexico 

1,470 

1,225 

800 

1,500 

1,130 

1,080 

United  States 

5,480 

6,111 

6,487 

13,945 

13,119 

15,967 

REGION  TOTAL 

6,950 

7,336 

7,287 

15,445 

14,249 

17,047 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

120 

48 

70 

141 

32 

50 

OTHER  AFRICA 

Benin 

66 

66 

66 

133 

133 

133 

Kenya 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,950 

2,300 

2,300 

Liberia 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Malawi 

29,000 

17,900 

25,400 

7,987 

4,900 

11,000 

Mali 

333 

333 

333 

183 

183 

183 

Mozambique 

80 

80 

80 

170 

170 

170 

Sierra  Leone 

198 

198 

198 

200 

200 

200 

Tanzania 

2,832 

2,832 

2,832 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

Togo 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Zaire 

1,350 

1,350 

1,350 

986 

986 

986 

REGION  TOTAL 

36,869 

25,769 

33,269 

14,619 

11,882 

18,982 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

Italy 

4,527 

4,000 

4,000 

7,485 

7,500 

7,500 

EAST  EUROPE 

Poland 

4,956 

4,113 

4,100 

15,530 

12,000 

12,000 

WORLD 

53,422 

41,266 

48,726 

53,220 

45,663 

55,579 

JULY  1990     PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION,  CMP/PECAD/USDA 
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EC-12  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  SITUATION 


3 


*1 

K: 


Although  grain  production  in  the  European  Community  has  shown  an  overall 
upward  trend  during  the  1980' s,  it  has  had  several  downturns  mixed  into  the 
ascent.   These  adjustments  were,  in  part,  the  reaction  of  EC-12  producers  to 
price  packages  within  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP)  and,  more  recently, 
to  the  relative  crop  prices. 

Recent  Grain  Production  Trends 

Total  grain  production  increased  from  roughly  136  million  tons  in  1981/82  to  a 
record  175  million  in  1984/85,  or  29  percent.  During  the  mid-1980' s, 
production  tapered  off,  falling  11  percent  to  155.7  million  tons  by  the 
1986/87  season.   Production  rose  again  in  1988/89  to  164.8  million  tons,  as 
improved  varieties  significantly  increased  yields.   Among  the  three  largest 
grain  producers,  France,  West  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has  been 
a  move  away  from  barley  since  the  mid-1980' s.   Plantings  of  high-yielding 
wheat  varieties  have  offset,  to  some  degree,  lower  barley  plantings.   In 
addition,  larger  oilseed  plantings  have  been  encouraged.  This  shift  reflects 
producer  efforts  to  maximize  profit  margins. 

EC  Commission  Stabilizer  Program  for  Grains 

The  production  support  prices,  import  levies  and  export  subsidies,  which  tend 
to  insulate  EC-12  producers  from  international  price  movements,  provide  an 
attractive  economic  environment  for  farming.   However,  renewed  pressure  by 
trading  partners  in  the  GATT  Uruguay  Round  and  escalating  CAP  expenditures 
have  prompted  attempts  by  the  EC  Commission  to  at  least  slow  down  the  rate  of 
grain  production.   In  1988,  the  Commission  established  a  "maximum  guaranteed 
quantities"  (MGQ's)  for  grain  production  (excluding  rice),  with  penalties 
applied  to  levels  in  excess  of  the  amount.   For  grain  production,  the  MGQ  was 
set  at  160  million  tons.   In  both  1988/89  and  1989/90  production  exceeded  the 
MGQ,  thus  intervention  prices  for  marketing  years  1989/90  and  1990/91  were 
reduced  by  3  percent  from  the  established  intervention  price.   In  addition, 
under  the  current  program  each  sale  of  grain  is  subject  to  a  basic 
co-responsibility  levy  of  3  percent  and  a  supplementary  co-responsibility  levy 
of  up  to  3  percent.   Since  the  implementation  of  the  program,  EC-12  grain 
production  has  remained  marginally  above  the  160  million  ton  level.   Although 
there  have  been  area  reductions  in  grains  since  1988,  higher  yielding 
varieties  continue  to  push  output  above  the  MGQ. 

EC-12  Grain  Production  Outlook  for  1990/91 

The  current  estimate  for  1990/91  EC-12  total  grain  production  (excluding  rice) 
is  159.8  million  tons  on  an  area  of  33.7  million  hectares.   This  production 
figure  is  slightly  below  last  year,  although  harvested  area  is  estimated  to  be 
significantly  smaller  than  in  1989/90.  The  overall  area  decline  reflects  a 
shift  out  of  barley  principally  to  oilseeds  and  unfavorable  weather  in 
southern  Europe  that  reduced  wheat  and  corn  area.   Wheat  production  is 
expected  to  increase  to  80.3  million  tons,  1.7  million  tons  or  2  percent  above 
last  season.   This  reflects  larger  crops  in  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
on  a  total  EC  area  almost  4  percent  less  than  last  year.   Coarse  grains 
production  is  estimated  at  79.5  million  tons,  2.1  million  below  last  year's 
figure  on  an  area  2  percent  below  last  year's  18.5  million  hectares. 
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The  1990/91  EC-12  agricultural  price  package  reduced  grain  support  prices  3 
percent  as  a  result  of  1989/90  grain  production  (excluding  rice)  in  excess  of 
the  160  million  ton  MGQ.   However,  there  were  other  measures  included  in  the 
package,  which  mitigated  potential  loss  of  income  to  farmers.   These  measures 
included  realignment  of  the  so-called  "green  rates"  against  the  EC's  common 
currency  (ECU).   This  rate  represents  the  effective  normal  return  to  farmers 
in  their  particular  country's  currency,  e.g.,  French  francs.   In  addition,  the 
EC  Commission  agreed  to  speed  up  intervention  payments  to  farmers  and  increase 
price  adjustments  for  carrying  grains.   Thus,  income  incentives  continue  to 
outweigh  official  price  cuts. 


Robert  Beyer  (202)  382-9172 
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*  The  next  issue  of  World  Agricultural  Production  will  be  released  at  3  p.m.  * 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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WBEAT:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record  583.7  million 
metric  tons,  up  12.0  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up  9  percent 
from  last  year's  harvest.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


o   United  States 


o   USSR 


o   Canada 


o   China 


o   Egypt 


o   Iraq 


Production  is  estimated  at  73.6  million  tons, 
up  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  33  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  due  to  higher  estimated  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  104.0  million  tons, 
up  9.0  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  13  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
attributed  to  higher  estimated  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  29.0  million  tons, 
up  1.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  19  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.  The 
increase  reflects  higher  estimated  yield  due  to 
favorable  weather,  particularly  in  Saskatchewan. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  95.5 
million  tons,  up  1.0  million  or  1  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  5  percent  from  last  year. 
The  increase  is  based  on  the  latest  winter 
grain  estimate  by  the  State  Statistical  Bureau. 
According  to  Chinese  government  officials,  the 
record  crop  was  due  to  a  large  increase  in 
planted  area,  good  weather  and  improved  farm 
management. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.0  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  14  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  26  percent  from  last  year.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Land  Reclamation  provided 
greater  production  incentives  for  1990/91  wheat 
production.  As  a  result,  producers  increased 
planted  area,  input  utilization  and  the  use  of 
high-yielding  seed  varieties. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  20  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  63  percent  from  last  year's  drought 
affected  crop.   Lower  yields  are  estimated  for 
the  main  northern  production  areas. 
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COARSE  GRAINS;   World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  817.2  million 
tons,  up  5.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  2  percent  from  last 
year.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  227.7  million  tons, 
down  1.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  3  percent  from  last  year.  Reductions  in 
estimates  for  sorghum,  barley,  and  oats  more 
than  offset  a  slight  increase  for  corn. 

Production  is  estimated  at  113.0  million  tons, 
up  6.5  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  8  percent  from  last  year's  harvest. 
Increases  in  estimates  for  barley,  oats,  and 
millet  offset  a  decline  for  corn. 


o   India 


Be. 
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o   Turkey 


o   Canada 


o   Philippines 


o   EC-12 


o   East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  32.3  million  tons, 
up  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  3  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
attributed  to  higher  estimated  yield  for  the 
summer  millet  crop  in  the  primary  northwest 
growing  zone  of  Raj  as  than  and  Haryana.  This 
region  has  received  favorable  monsoonal 
rainfall. 

Production  is  estimated  at  8.5  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
15  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is  due 
to  a  higher  estimated  barley  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  25.0  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  6  percent  from  last  year.  The  revision  is 
due  to  a  higher  estimated  barley  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.6  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
2  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
attributed  to  a  rise  in  estimated  area  and 
yield  for  corn. 

Production  is  estimated  at  78.2  million  tons, 
down  1.4  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  4  percent  from  last  year.  The  decline 
reflects  lower  estimated  yields  for  barley  and 
corn  in  Greece  and  for  barley  in  the  United 
Kingdom.   Hot,  dry  weather  in  France  prompted  a 
reduction  in  estimated  corn  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  66.3  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month  and  down  2  percent  from  last  year. 
Hot,  dry  weather  is  responsible  for  yield 
reductions  for  corn  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary. 


RICE  (MILLED-BASIS) ;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  at  a  record 
3A1.2  million  tons,  up  0.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  the  1989/90 
crop.   Foreign  production  in  1990/91  is  projected  at  a  record  336.2  million 
tons.  U.S.  output  is  projected  at  5.0  million  tons,  up  marginally  from  last 
month  and  last  season.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 

o   India  Production  is  estimated  at  70.5  million  tons, 

up  0.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  1  percent  from  last  year.  Harvested  area  is 
estimated  higher  owing  to  a  significant 
procurement  price  increase  by  the  government. 
The  summer  monsoon  has  brought  widespread 
rainfall  to  most  rice  growing  regions. 

OILSEEDS;  Total  world  oilseeds  production  during  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a 
record  219.2  million  tons,  down  1.7  million  from  last  month,  but  still  8.1 
million  or  4  percent  above  the  1989/90  crop.   Foreign  production  during 
1990/91  is  projected  to  be  a  record  160.9  million  tons,  down  1.0  million  from 
last  month,  but  up  9.1  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year.   U.S.  production 
is  projected  at  58.3  million  tons,  down  1.1  million  or  1  percent  from  1989/90. 

*  Soybeans;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
106.7  million  tons,  down  0.7  million  from  last  month,  but  up  0.6 
million  from  last  year.  Total  foreign  soybean  output  is  forecast 
down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  3.1  million  or  6  percent 
from  1989/90.   Significant  changes  in  estimated  production  this 
month  include: 

o   United  States    Production  is  estimated  at  50.0  million  tons, 

down  0.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month. 
Harvested  area  is  pegged  at  22.9  million 
hectares,  down  145,000  hectares  from  last  month. 

*  Cottonseed;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  33.2  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  2.7  million  or  9  percent 
from  last  year.  Total  foreign  production  is  estimated  at  27.9  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  5.2 
million  tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  due  to  a  downward 
adjustment  in  harvested  area. 

*  Peanuts;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  21.9  million 
tons,  down  0.9  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month.  Total  foreign 
production  is  estimated  at  20.1  million  tons,  down  0.8  million  from 
last  month,  but  up  1  percent  from  last  year.   U.S.  production  is 
estimated  at  1.9  million  tons,  down  4  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
nearly  5  percent  from  1989/90.   Significant  changes  in  estimated 
production  this  month  include: 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.3  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  5  percent  from  1989/90.  The  reduction 
is  attributed  to  significantly  lower  harvested 
area  in  the  key  producing  state  of  Gujarat. 
Continuing  dryness  in  the  Saurashtra  "peanut 
bowl"  has  reportedly  led  to  a  50  percent 
decline  in  expected  plantings. 


'.^r 
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*   Sunfloverseed;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
23.2  million  tons,  down  0.3  million  from  last  month,  but  still  7 
percent  above  the  1989/90  crop.  Total  foreign  production  was 
lowered  this  month  to  22.1  million  tons,  down  O.A  million  or  2  percent 
from  last  month.  Significant  changes  in  estimated  production  this 
month  include: 


o   United  States 


I 


OR' 
«■ 
ft 
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o   Argentina 


o   Burma 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.1  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  10  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
35  percent  from  1989/90.  The  upward  adjustment 
in  output  reflects  improved  yield  prospects. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.0  million  tons,  down 
0.3  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month. 
Production  is  expected  to  reflect  a  return  to 
near  average  yield  and  total  area  equal  to  last 
year. 

Production  is  estimated  at  115,000  tons,  down 
120,000  tons  or  51  percent  from  last  month  and 
down  A  percent  from  last  year.  The  revision  is 
based  on  reports  from  the  U.S.  agricultural 
counselor  that  Government  of  Burma  area 
expectations  were  not  realized  and  that 
fertilizer  use  is  down  again  this  season. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.5  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
19  percent  from  last  year.  The  upward  adjustment 
reflects  an  increase  in  area  planted. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  tons,  down 
0.1  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
43  percent  from  last  year.   The  decline  from  last 
month  is  attributed  to  persistent  dry  weather  in 
the  Central  Plateau. 

Rapeseed;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  23.7 
million  tons,  up  0.2  million  from  last  month  and  up  2.1  million  or 
10  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  in  estimated 
production  this  month  include: 


France 


Spain 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.6  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
21  percent  from  last  year.   Higher  prices 
encouraged  a  large  increase  in  area,  and  yields 
reached  a  near-record  level  due  to  good 
weather.  Estimated  production  is  only  slightly 
below  the  record  of  6.605  million  tons  set  in 
1987/88. 
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*  Flaxseed;   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  2.3  million 
tons,  down  marginally  from  last  year,  but  up  0.3  million  or  17 
percent  over  last  year.  Total  foreign  production  is  estimated  at 

2.2  million  tons,  up  15  percent  from  last  month.  The  record  world 
crop  of  3.0  million  tons  has  not  been  seriously  challenjred  since 
1977/78. 

*  Copra;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  4.9  million 
tons,  up  0.3  million  or  6  percent  over  last  year.   Copra  production 
has  ranged  between  4.3  -  4.8  million  tons  for  many  years,  the  record 
being  5.3  million  in  1985/86.  There  are  no  changes  in  production 
estimates  from  last  month. 

*  Palm  Kernels;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 

3.3  million  tons,  up  3  percent  from  last  year.  There  are  no  changes 
in  production  estimates  from  last  month. 

*  Palm  Oil;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  11.1 
million  tons,  up  0.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year.  The 
upward  trend  continues  as  new  trees  come  into  production.  There  are 
no  changes  in  production  estimates  from  last  month. 

COTTON;   World  cotton  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  86.6  million 
bales,  up  marginally  from  last  month,  9  percent  more  than  1989/90  and  second 
only  to  the  record  89-million-bale  crop  harvested  in  1984/85.  Total  foreign 
production  is  projected  at  71.7  million  bales,  up  0.16  million  bales  from  last 
month,  and  a  gain  of  6.5  percent  over  1989/90  and  second  only  to  the  1984/85 
crop.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


ggypt 


Production  is  projected  at  14.9  million  bales, 
down  0.14  million  bales  from  last  month  but  22 
percent  above  last  year. 

Production  is  forecast  at  1.5  million  bales,  up 
0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
11  percent  from  last  year's  record  low  product- 
ion. The  increase  is  due  to  estimated  higher 
yields  as  the  Egyptian  government  has  taken 
steps  to  ensure  adequate  irrigation  water 
throughout  the  growing  season.   In  addition  the 
government  is  offering  incentive  payments  to 
farmers  for  yields  that  exceed  833  kg/hectare. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  • 

1989/90  ■ 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90   July 
—Metric  Tons  Per  Hect 

Aug. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

July 

Aug. 

—Million  Hectares— 

are — 

—Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

World 

218.1 

226.2 

231.0 

2.30 

2.37 

2.53 

500.7 

537.1 

571.7 

583.7 

United  States 

21.5 

25.2 

28.3 

2.29 

2.20 

2.60 

49.3 

55.4 

73.4 

73.6 

3 

f 

Total  Foreign 

196.6 

201.0 

202.7 

2.30 

2.40 

2.45 

2.52 

451.4 

481.7 

498.3 

510.1 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

42.1 

44.5 

45.5 

2.69 

2.86 

2.94 

2.97 

113.1 

127.4 

133.8 

135.3 

Argentina 

4.7 

5.5 

6.0 

1.79 

1.86 

1.92 

1.92 

8.4 

10.2 

11.5 

11.5 

Australia 

8.9 

9.1 

9.8 

1.58 

1.56 

1.48 

1.48 

14.1 

14.3 

14.5 

14.5 

Canada 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

1.23 

1.79 

1.95 

2.06 

16.0 

24.4 

27.5 

29.0 

EC-12 

15.5 

16.3 

15.6 

4.82 

4.83 

5.15 

5.15 

74.7 

78.6 

80.3 

80.3 

Major  Importers 

95.9 

97.2 

97.5 

2.39 

2.48 

2.53 

2.65 

229.3 

241.4 

247.9 

258.4 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.4 

3.2 

1.68 

1.65 

1.59 

1.59 

5.8 

5.6 

5.1 

5.1 

China 

28.8 

29.8 

30.3 

2.97 

3.04 

3.13 

3.15 

85.4 

90.8 

94.5 

95.5 

Ki 

Eastern  Europe 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

4.17 

4.04 

4.10 

4.10 

44.8 

43.2 

43.9 

43.9 

— ' 

Egypt 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

4.76 

5.05 

5.38 

5.71 

2.8 

3.2 

3.5 

4.0 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

1.26 

1.13 

1.02 

1.02 

5.0 

5.3 

4.9 

4.9 

Japan 
USSR 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.62 

3.47 

3.52 

3.52 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

48.1 

47.7 

47.5 

1.76 

1.94 

1.98 

2.19 

84.4 

92.3 

95.0 

104.0 

Other  Foreign 

58.6 

59.3 

59.7 

1.86 

1.90 

1.95 

1.95 

109.0 

112.8 

116.6 

116.4 

India 

23.1 

24.1 

23.7 

2.00 

2.24 

2.28 

2.28 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 

Iran 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

Mexico 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

4.00 

4.21 

4.12 

4.12 

3.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.01 

5.17 

5.02 

5.02 

3.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

Pakistan 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

1.73 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

12.7 

14.4 

14.6 

14.6 

South  Africa 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.78 

1.09 

1.35 

1.35 

3.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Turkey 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

1.71 

1.32 

1.60 

1.60 

15.0 

11.5 

14.0 

14.0 

Others 

9.7 

8.9 

9.5 

1.84 

1.78 

1.75 

1.73 

17.7 

15.7 

16.7 

16.5 

1/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
AUGUST  1990 


Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division.  FAS,  USDA 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

DOUNTRY/REGION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89  1989/90 

July 

Aug. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

July 

Aug. 

TAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

— Million  Hectares — 
325.0       322.7       323.9 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
2.25        2.48                      2.52 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
730.3       799.0       812.0 

817.2 

i/orld 

nited  States 

32.8 

37.1 

36.6 

4.56 

5.97 

6.23 

149.7 

221.4 

229.2 

227.7 

otal  Foreign 

292.2 

285.6 

287.3 

1.99 

2.02 

2.02 

2.05 

580.6 

577.5 

582.8 

589.5 

!aj.  Foreign  Exporters 

20.8 

21.5 

21.6 

2.46 

2.44 

2.51 

2.53 

51.1 

52.6 

54.4 

54.7 

Argentina 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

2.49 

2.65 

2.85 

2.85 

7.3 

8.1 

9.5 

9.5 

Australia 

4.4 

4.0 

4.2 

1.52 

1.75 

1.55 

1.55 

6.7 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

Canada 

7.1 

8.5 

8.1 

2.76 

2.77 

3.03 

3.07 

19.7 

23.5 

24.7 

25.0 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

2.86 

2.22 

2.11 

2.11 

13.0 

9.8 

9.3 

9.3 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.50 

2.71 

2.89 

2.89 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

lajor  Importers 

106.3 

103.7 

101.8 

2.57 

2.72 

2.72 

2.81 

273.5 

281.6 

280.7 

285.6 

Eastern  Europe 

18.2 

18.1 

18.3 

3.37 

3.72 

3.63 

3.62 

61.3 

67.3 

66.5 

66.3 

EC-12 

19.2 

18.5 

18.1 

4.60 

4.41 

4.39 

4.31 

88.1 

81.7 

79.5 

78.2 

Dther  W.  Europe 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.54 

3.96 

3.91 

3.91 

11.4 

12.3 

11.8 

11.8 

Mexico 

7.5 

7.5 

7.9 

1.85 

1.88 

1.89 

1.89 

13.8 

14.1 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

57.8 

56.0 

54.0 

1.69 

1.87 

1.92 

2.09 

97.5 

104.8 

106.5 

113.0 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.40 

3.34 

3.34 

3.34 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

ther  Foreign 

165.0 

160.5 

163.9 

1.55 

1.52 

1.51 

1.52 

256.0 

243.3 

247.7 

249.2 

Brazil 

13.4 

12.8 

13.3 

2.00 

1.84 

1.88 

1.88 

26.7 

23.4 

24.9 

24.9 

China 

28.3 

28.5 

28.7 

3.33 

3.32 

3.36 

3.36 

94.2 

94.6 

96.4 

96.4 

ndia 

39.1 

38.6 

39.4 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

0.82 

31.7 

31.2 

31.8 

32.3 

ndonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

*Jigeria 

10.1 

9.9 

10.1 

0.84 

0.82 

0.84 

0.84 

8.5 

8.1 

8.5 

8.5 

=>hilippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.18 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

4.6 

Furkey 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

2.29 

1.68 

1.80 

1.91 

10.0 

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

Others 

63.2 

60.1 

61.5 

1.19 

1.15 

1.12 

1.12 

75.1 

69.2 

68.8 

69.0 

^LEY 

lof\<i 

77.5 

74.4 

73.5 

2.16 

2.27 

2.40 

167.3 

168.7 

171.3 

176.0 

nited  States 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

2.04 

2.61 

2.80 

6.3 

8.8 

9.0 

8.8 

otal  Foreign 

74.4 

71.1 

70.4 

2.16 

2.25 

2.23 

2.38 

161.0 

160.0 

162.3 

167.3 

^ustralia 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

1.47 

1.74 

1.51 

1.51 

3.3 

4.1 

3.6 

3.6 

Canada 

4.2 

4.9 

4.6 

2.46 

2.39 

2.76 

2.83 

10.2 

11.7 

12.7 

13.0 

China 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

1.67 

1.74 

1.73 

1.73 

6.2 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

Eastern  Europe 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

3.77 

4.22 

3.96 

4.00 

17.1 

19.2 

18.1 

18.4 

EC-12 

12.2 

11.7 

11.6 

4.13 

3.93 

3.93 

3.86 

50.2 

46.2 

45.7 

44.9 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

3.30 

3.82 

3.68 

3.68 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

rurkey 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

2.12 

1.46 

1.62 

1.76 

7.0 

4.9 

5.5 

6.0 

JSSR 

29.7 

27.6 

26.0 

1.50 

1.75 

1.81 

2.15 

44.5 

48.5 

51.5 

56.0 

Others 

12.8 

11.7 

12.9 

1.31 

1.19 

1.08 

1.09 

16.8 

13.9 

13.9 

14.1 

DTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prei. 

Proj. 

Prei. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

199(V91 

1988/891989/90 

July 

Aug. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

July 

Aug. 

CORN 

— Million  Hectares— 
124.6       125.6       128.2 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
3.21        3.66                      3.67 

— Million  Metric  Tons— 
400.3       460.2       472.5 

470.3 

World 

United  States 

23.6 

26.2 

27.0 

5.31 

7.29 

7.39 

125.2 

191.2 

199.4 

199.4 

Total  Foreign 

101.1 

99.4 

101.2 

2.72 

2.71 

2.69 

2.68 

275.1 

269.0 

273.1 

270.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
South  Africa 

7.1 
1.7 

6.6 
1.6 

6.9 
2.0 

3.05 
2.94 

2.72 
3.09 

2.77 
3.33 

2.77 
3.33 

21.6 
5.0 

18.0 
5.0 

19.1 
6.5 

19.1 
6.5 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.28 

2.50 

2.36 

2.36 

12.4 

9.0 

8.5 

8.5 

Thailand 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

2.63 

2.86 

3.04 

3.04 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 

22.0 
7.1 

21.1 
7.0 

21.4 
7.2 

3.82 
3.78 

3.93 
4.17 

3.81 
4.16 

3.79 

4.11 

84.0 
27.0 

83.0 
29.2 

83.5 
30.0 

80.9 
29.5 

EC- 12 

4.1 

3.9 

3.6 

7.00 

6.89 

6.76 

6.60 

28.5 

26.5 

24.6 

24.0 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.55 

7.68 

8.35 

8.35 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

Mexico 

6.0 

5.8 

6.2 

1.68 

1.68 

1.72 

1.72 

10.1 

9.8 

10.7 

10.7 

USSR 

4.4 

4.1 

4.0 

3.62 

3.71 

3.56 

3.63 

16.0 

15.3 

16.0 

14.5 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.20 

4.17 

4.14 

4.14 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 
Brazil 

72.0 

71.6 

72.9 

2.35 

2.35 

2.34 

2.34 

169.5 

168.1 

170.5 

170.9 

12.9 

12.2 

12.7 

2.02 

1.84 

1.89 

1.89 

26.1 

22.5 

24.0 

24.0 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.47 

6.56 

6.25 

6.25 

5.4 

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 

China 

19.7 

20.4 

20.5 

3.93 

3.88 

3.90 

3.90 

77.4 

78.9 

80.0 

80.0 

Egypt 
India 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.20 

5.37 

5.41 

5.41 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.18 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

4.6 

Zimbabwe 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.56 

1.78 

1.70 

1.70 

1.9 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

Others 

23.8 

23.8 

24.1 

1.53 

1.52 

1.50 

1.50 

36.4 

36.2 

36.0 

36.1 

SORGHUM 

42.6 

42.9 

42.3 

1.30 

1.30 

1.29 

55.4 

55.8 

55.7 

54.6 

World 

United  States 

3.7 

4.5 

3.7 

4.00 

3.48 

3.71 

14.6 

15.7 

15.0 

13.9 

Total  Foreign 

39.0 

38.4 

38.6 

1.05 

1.05 

1.06 

1.06 

40.8 

40.1 

40.8 

40.7 

Argentina 
Australia 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.33 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

1.65 

2.47 

1.94 

1.94 

1.2 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

China 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

3.14 

2.94 

3.02 

3.02 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

India 

14.8 

15.5 

15.3 

0.71 

0.74 

0.75 

0.75 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

2.83 

2.88 

2.85 

2.85 

3.1 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

Nigeria 
South  Africa 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

5.3 

4.1 

4.4 

0.83 

0.61 

0.64 

0.64 

4.4 

2.5 

2.8 

2.8 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.35 

1.33 

1.43 

1.43 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Others 

9.8 

9.7 

9.6 

1.07 

1.02 

1.01 

1.01 

10.4 

9.9 

9.7 

9.7 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

July 

Aug. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

July 

Aug. 

OATS 

— Million  Hectares — 
22.1          22.7         21.8 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

1.70        1.84                      1.91 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
37.6        41.9         39.8 

41.7 

World 

United  States 

2.2 

2.8 

2.5 

1.41 

1.95 

2.12 

3.2 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

Total  Foreign 

19.9 

19.9 

19.3 

1.73 

1.83 

1.83 

1.88 

34.4 

36.5 

34.4 

36.4 

USSR 

10.9 

10.8 

10.5 

1.40 

1.57 

1.50 

1.62 

15.3 

16.8 

15.0 

17.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

1.94 

1.97 

2.03 

2.03 

6.8 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

Argentina 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1.27 

1.44 

1.33 

1.33 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.49 

1.49 

1.36 

1.36 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

Canada 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

2.18 

2.03 

2.25 

2.25 

3.0 

3.5 

3.6 

3.6 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.14 

3.56 

3.86 

3.86 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

5.4 

5.5 

5.3 

2.28 

2.26 

2.31 

2.30 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.2 

China 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.19 

1.15 

1.21 

1.21 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2.62 

2.70 

2.68 

2.67 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

3.43 

3.33 

3.87 

3.87 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Poland 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

2.61 

2.74 

2.60 

2.60 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

EC- 12 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

3.11 

2.78 

3.08 

3.08 

5.5 

4.7 

4.9 

4.9 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

3.77 

3.78 

3.80 

3.80 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

4.23 

3.78 

4.38 

4.38 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

3.24 

2.90 

2.90 

0.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.09 

3.53 

3.32 

3.32 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Others 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

RYE 

World 

15.9 

16.9 

16.6 

2.08 

2.21 

2.28 

33.0 

37.4 

38.0 

38.0 

United  States 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.55 

1.76 

1.89 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Foreign 

15.6 

16.7 

16.4 

2.09 

2.22 

2.36 

2.29 

32.6 

37.0 

37.6 

37.6 

USSR 

10.1 

10.7 

10.5 

1.83 

1.87 

2.10 

2.00 

18.5 

20.1 

21.0 

21.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

1.04 

1.72 

1.67 

1.67 

0.3 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

2.59 

2.96 

2.92 

2.92 

10.0 

11.6 

11.4 

11.4 

East  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

2.94 

3.34 

3.77 

3.77 

1.8 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

Poland 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.52 

2.94 

2.80 

2.80 

7.2 

8.6 

8.2 

8.2 

Czechoslovakia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC- 12 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

3.05 

3.31 

3.19 

3.19 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

Denmark 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.52 

4.80 

4.35 

4.35 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

West  Germany 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

4.19 

4.69 

4.47 

4.47 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

Others 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

2.06 

2.28 

2.26 

2.26 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1/ Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/ Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUrJTRY/REGION 


SOYBEANS 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Brazil 

Other  Foreign 
Canada 
China 

Eastern  Europe 
EC- 12 
India 

Indonesia 
Paraguay 
USSR 
Others 

COTTONSEED 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
China 
India 
Pakistan 
USSR 
Others 

PEANUTS 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
China 
India 
Senegal 
South  Africa 
Sudan 
Others 


AREA 


Prel.        Proj. 
1988/89  1989/90  1990/91 


August  1990 


— Million  Hectares- 


55.78 

23.22 

32.57 

16.17 

4.00 

12.17 


4.84 

28.86 
5.53 
7.30 
2.51 
3.43 

10.09 


19.74 

0.66 

19.09 
0.15 
2.91 
8.43 
0.90 
0.19 
0.58 
5.93 


57.67 

24.03 

33.64 

16.38 

5.00 

11.38 


56.74 

22.89 

33.85 

16.60 

5.30 

11.30 

17.25 
0.52 
8.03 
0.55 
0.62 
2.00 
1.25 
0.90 
0.84 
2.55 


33.69      32.79      33.89 


16.40 

17.25 

0.53 

0.54 

8.12 

8.06 

0.56 

0.54 

0.53 

0.61 

1.66 

1.90 

1.18 

1.15 

0.85 

0.98 

0.76 

0.83 

2.21 

2.64 

3.86 

28.93 
5.20 
7.60 
2.60 
3.33 

10.20 


19.46 

0.67 

18.79 
0.18 
2.95 
8.40 
0.79 
0.19 
0.55 
5.74 


YIELD 


Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 
1988/89  1989/90      July        Aug. 


4.64 

29.25 
5.50 
7.80 
2.64 
3.25 

10.06 


19.10 

0.69 

18.41 
0.19 
3.05 
7.80 
0.77 
0.19 
0.55 
5.86 


— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 


1.71 

1.82 

1.64 

1.83 
1.60 
1.91 


1.14 

0.93 
1.27 
0.49 
1.14 
1.46 
0.83 


1.18 

2,74 

1.12 
1.62 
1.95 
1.07 
0.76 
1.24 
0.78 
0.87 


1.84 

2.18 

1.59 

1.84 
2.16 
1.70 


0.96         0.93 


1.10 

0.91 
1.24 
0.57 
1.12 
1.41 
0.77 


1.11 

2.72 

1.05 
2.06 
1.82 
0.92 
0.93 
1.24 
0.73 
0.88 


1.68 

1.90 
2.08 
1.81 


1.88 

2.18 

1.68 

1.90 
2.08 
1.81 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 
1988/89  1989/90       July         Aug. 


— Million  Metric  Tons- 


95.42     106.08     107.39     106.70 
42.15       52.44       50.62       49.97 


53.27       53.64       56.77       56.73 


0.95 
1.41 
0.53 
1.14 
1.42 
0.84 


0.98 

1.13 

0.95 
1.41 
0.53 
1.14 
1.42 
0.84 


1.15 


2.75 


29.60 

6.40 

23.20 


30.10 
10.80 
19.30 


31.50 
11.00 
20.50 


1.10 
2.32 
1.90 
0.95 
0.94 
1.26 
0.73 
0.89 


7.05 
3.56 
2.85 
5.00 
8.36 


6.44 
4.36 
2.91 
4.70 
7.84 


7.75 
4.10 
3.01 
4.60 
8.47 


1.81 


1.09 

21.44 

2.32 

0.24 

1.90 

5.69 

0.94 

9.00 

0.94 

0.69 

1.26 

0.23 

0.73 

0.45 

0.88 

5.13 

1.81 

19.82 
0.37 
5.36 
7.70 
0.74 
0.23 
0.40 
5.03 


1.97 

20.85 
0.43 
5.80 
8.00 
0.72 
0.24 
0.40 
5.26 


31.50 
11.00 
20.50 


1.44 

1.36 

1.46 

1.46 

23.67 

23.54 

25.27 

25.23 

2.16 

2.26 

2.31 

2.31 

1.15 

1.22 

1.20 

1.20 

1.43 

1.27 

1.47 

1.47 

11.65 

10.23 

11.80 

11.80 

1.20 

1.50 

1.42 

1.42 

0.67 

0.82 

0.78 

0.78 

3.10 

3.20 

3.20 

3.21 

1.66 

1.95 

2.00 

1.99 

0.91 

0.89 

0.90 

0.90 

1.50 

1.70 

1.80 

1.80 

1.02 

0.96 

0.96 

0.96 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.90 

1.38 

1.78 

1.78 

1.62 

1.35 

1.60 

1.60 

1.16 

1.15 

1.10 

1.10 

0.88 

0.96 

0.95 

0.92 

1.52 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

3.35 

4.23 

3.94 

3.94 

32.33       30.49       33.19       33.16 

5.50         4.24         5.26         5.24 

26.83   26.25   27.93   27.93 


7.75 
4.10 
3.01 
4.60 
8.47 


23.24       21.63       22.82       21.96 


1.89 

20.07 
0.43 
5.80 
7.30 
0.72 
0.24 
0.40 
5.18 


CONTINUED 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89 

1989/90 

July 

Aug. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

July 

Aug. 

— Million  Hectares — 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- 



— Million  Met 

^ic  Tons- 

-- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

15.00 

15.68 

16.56 

1.36 

1.38 

1.40 

20.33 

21.61 

23.49 

23.22 

World 

United  States 

0.78 

0.74 

0.75 

1.05 

1.10 

1.46 

0.81 

0.81 

1.00 

1.10 

Total  Foreign 

14.22 

14.95 

15.81 

1.37 

1.39 

1.42 

1.40 

19.52 

20.80 

22.49 

22.12 

Argentina 

2.30 

2.90 

2.90 

1.39 

1.31 

1.43 

1.38 

3.20 

3.80 

4.30 

4.00 

China 

0.83 

0.73 

0.83 

1.42 

1.34 

1.45 

1.45 

1.18 

0.98 

1.20 

1.20 

EC- 12 

2.13 

2.00 

2.50 

1.88 

1.75 

1.77 

1.75 

3.99 

3.50 

4.31 

4.36 

East  Europe 

1.31 

1.32 

1.31 

1.62 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

2.13 

2.37 

2.35 

2.35 

USSR 

4.28 

4.46 

4.65 

1.44 

1.59 

1.54 

1.50 

6.16 

7.07 

7.00 

7.00 

Others 

3.38 

3.54 

3.63 

0.85 

0.87 

0.89 

0.89 

2.87 

3.08 

3.33 

3.21 

RAPESEED 

17.89 

16.90 

17.34 

1.26 

1.28 

1.37 

22.53 

21.58 

23.47 

23.70 

World 

Total  Foreign 

17.89 

16.90 

17.34 

1.26 

1.28 

1.36 

1.37 

22.53 

21.58 

23.47 

23.70 

Canada 

3.67 

2.90 

2.60 

1.17 

1.05 

1.31 

1.31 

4.31 

3.06 

3.35 

3.40 

China 

4.94 

4.99 

5.30 

1.02 

1.09 

1.21 

1.25 

5.04 

5.44 

6.40 

6.60 

EC- 12 

1.84 

1.64 

1.89 

2.81 

3.00 

3.06 

3.01 

5.17 

4.92 

5.71 

5.70 

East  Europe 

0.88 

1.00 

0.94 

2.51 

2.65 

2.36 

2.39 

2.20 

2.65 

2.22 

2.26 

India 

4.87 

4.70 

4.70 

0.86 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

4.20 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

Others 

1.70 

1.67 

1.90 

0.94 

1.03 

1.04 

1.02 

1.61 

1.71 

1.99 

1.94 

FLAXSEED 

3.68 

3.75 

3.81 

0.45 

0.52 

0.60 

1.66 

1.95 

Z32 

Z28 

World 

United  States 

0.09 

0.07 

0.09 

0.45 

0.47 

0.89 

0.04 

0.03 

0.08 

0.08 

Total  Foreign 

3.59 

3.68 

3.72 

0.45 

0.52 

0.57 

0.59 

1.62 

1.92 

2.23 

2.20 

Argentina 

0.54 

0.60 

0.60 

0.86 

0.86 

0.88 

0.88 

0.46 

0.52 

0.53 

0.53 

Canada 

0.50 

0.64 

0.76 

0.74 

0.83 

1.12 

1.12 

0.37 

0.53 

0.85 

0.85 

India 

1.18 

1.20 

1.20 

0.30 

0.33 

0.33 

0.33 

0.35 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

1.04 

0.87 

0.78 

0.21 

0.26 

0.21 

0.21 

0.22 

0.23 

0.20 

0.17 

Others 

0.33 

0.36 

0.37 

0.66 

0.66 

0.67 

0.67 

0.22 

0.24 

0.25 

0.25 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 

745.50 
29.58 

146.25 
29.37 

147.43 
29.07 

1.34 
1.70 

1.39 
2.02 

1.43 

2.01 

795.57 
50.31 

203.34 
59.34 

21267 
58.94 

211.02 
58.29 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

116.22 

116.88 

118.37 

1.25 

1.23 

1.29 

145.20 

144.00 

153.73 

152.73 

COPRA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

4.31 

4.57 

4.86 

4.86 

PALM  KERNEL 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

2.91 

3.24 

3.32 

3.32 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

"■* 

""" 

— 

—  ■* 

—  ~ 

:: 

~ 

202.74 
9.47 

211.15 
10.63 

220.86 

11.11 

219.20 

11.11 

PALM  OIL  1/ 

1/  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds. 
August  1990 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCnON 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 1989/90  1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

July 

Aug. 

1988/891989/90 

July 

Aug. 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Kilograms  Per  Hectare — 

—Million  480-Pound  Bales — 

World 

34.1 

32.6 

33.9 

541 

531 

556 

84.8 

79.5 

86.6 

86.6 

United  States 

4.8 

3.9 

4.6 

694 

688 

697 

15.4 

12.2 

15.0 

14.9 

Total  Foreign 

29.3 

28.7 

29.3 

515 

510 

533 

534 

69.4 

67.3 

71.6 

71.7 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

13.6 

13.1 

13.290 

743 

723 

773 

773 

46.5 

43.6 

47.1 

47.2 

Australia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.250 

1.538 

1.204 

1306 

1.306 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.096 

866 

846 

807 

807 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

China 

5.5 

5.2 

5.500 

751 

728 

831 

831 

19.1 

17.4 

21.0 

21.0 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

0.440 

718 

695 

717 

742 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

Mexico 

0.3 

0.2 

0.204 

1.209 

891 

967 

971 

1.4 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

Pakistan 

2.5 

2.6 

2.640 

568 

560 

569 

569 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

6.9 

Sudan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.320 

437 

473 

442 

442 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Turkey 

0.7 

0.7 

0.680 

882 

851 

913 

913 

3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

USSR 

3.5 

3.4 

3.160 

779 

788 

795 

792 

12.6 

12.2 

11.5 

11.5 

Major  Importers  2/ 

0.4 

0.4 

0.425 

815 

842 

855 

855 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

Other  Foreign 

15.3 

15.2 

15.535 

304 

318 

320 

321 

21.3 

22.2 

22.8 

22.9 

Argentina 

0.5 

0.6 

0.575 

389 

462 

473 

473 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

Brazil 

2.4 

2.2 

2.000 

311 

300 

370 

370 

3.4 

3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

India 

7.3 

7.6 

7.800 

247 

286 

262 

262 

8.3 

10.0 

9.4 

9.4 

Syria 

0.2 

0.2 

0.150 

667 

874 

871 

871 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

4.9 

4.7 

5.010 

363 

342 

354 

358 

8.2 

7.4 

8.1 

8.2 

1/  Nicaragua.  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/ Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  9-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  August 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  the  August  projection  and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged 
13.7  million  tons  (2.8  percent)  and  ranged  from  -32.1  to  10.7  million  tons.  The 
August  projection  has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


. 

i 

COMMODITY  AND 
REGION 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  -  1 

989/90  1/ 

Difference             | 

Lowest         Highest     1 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference            | 

Final 

Percent 

— Million  Metric  Tons —           | 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

\                   WHEAT 
\                      World 
!                     U.S. 
f                      Foreign 

2.8 
1.4 
3.2 

13.7 

0.9 

13.9 

-32.1               10.7 

-1.8                 2.0 

-31.1                12.0 

5                   4 

4  5 

5  4 

\                   COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 
\                      World 

U.S. 
;                     Foreign 

1.6 
5.3 
1.5 

11.9 
9.5 
8.7 

-22.5               26.9 
-16.7               30.6 
-21.5                13.8 

6                   3 
6                   3 
3                   6 

I                  RICE  (Milled) 
\                     World 

;               U.S. 

• 

*                     Foreign 

2.8 
5.0 
2.8 

8.6 
0.2 
8.6 

-24.4                  3.5 

-0.4                 0.3 

-24.7                 3.8 

6                  3 
6                  3 
6                  3 

SOYBEANS 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

2.4 
4.9 
5.4 

2.2 
2.5 
2.2 

-2.0                  5.0 
-3.8                  5.7 
-3.3                 3.3 

4                   5 

3  6 

4  5 

1 
Million  480-lb.  Bales 

COTTON 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

3.8 

5.3 
3.7 

3.0 
0.7 
2.5 

-11.1                  5.5 

-1.9                 1.0 

-10.7                 4.5 

5  4 

6  2 

5                   4 

UNITED  STATES 

6.0 
6.3 
3.1 
4.9 

1 
Million  Bushels 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

341 
46 
16 
20 

-599             1 ,071 
-82                   83 
-13                   46 
-26                   57 

5 
6 
4 
4 

4 
3 
5 
5 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1988/89  is  defined  as  ttie  first  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1989/90  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  nine  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye.  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


■  MEXICO;  ABUNDANT  RAINFALL  CONTINUES 

Above  normal  rainfall  occurred  across  much  of  Mexico  during  the  period  of  July 
13  through  August  8,  1990.  This  pattern  has  continued  over  southeast  and 
central  Mexico  since  early  Spring.   Summer  crops  have  benefited  from  this 
precipitation  and  crop  conditions  are  generally  much  better  than  normal. 
Widespread  precipitation  during  July  and  early  August  greatly  improved  crop 
conditions  and  irrigation  reserves  in  the  Northwest.   Precipitation  in  the 
Northwest  during  this  period  has  been  generally  twice  normal  amounts.  The  west 
coast  vegetable  region  has  also  had  above  normal  precipitation  due  to  above 
normal  eastern  Pacific  tropical  activity.  The  only  persistently  dry  area  has 
been  the  Northeast,  where  hot  dry  weather  stressed  non-irrigated  crops. 
Hurricane  Diana  brought  locally  heavy  rain  to  portions  of  the  Northeast  on 
August  7-8. 

AUSTRALIA;  TIMELY  RAINS  BENEFIT  WINTER  GRAINS 

The  Australian  winter  grain  crops  (wheat,  barley,  and  oats)  benefited  from 
seasonally  normal  to  above  normal  precipitation.   Precipitation  amounts  were 
roughly  200  percent  of  normal  during  July  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  small 
grains  growing  areas  while  South  Australia  received  normal  to  slightly  above 
normal  amounts.  This  precipitation  was  timely  and  beneficial  for  winter  grains 
which  were  planted  late  due  to  persistent  dryness  in  early  to  raid-June.   After 
an  unseasonably  wet  Fall,  West  Australia  received  only  50  percent  of  normal 
precipitation  in  June  and  50-100  percent  of  normal  precipitation  in  July.   In 
spite  of  a  few  hot  days,  temperature  has  not  been  a  deterring  factor  in 
Australia.  Temperatures  in  the  West  and  East  have  been  seasonal,  generally 
within  1  degree  of  normal. 


WEST  AFRICA;  RAINS  SLOW  TO  MIGRATE  NORTHWARD 

Seasonal  rains  were  late  to  develop,  late  to  migrate  northward,  and  have  been 
below  normal  in  West  Africa.   In  most  years  during  June,  July,  and  August, 
tropical  rains  migrate  northward,  moving  from  the  coast  into  the  inland  arid 
zones.  This  year,  total  rainfall  has  only  been  50-75  percent  of  normal.  Crop 
conditions  are  much  worse  this  year  than  last  year  when  precipitation  was  much 
greater  than  normal.  For  the  period  of  July  13  through  August  9,  1990, 
precipitation  has  increased  to  more  seasonal  amounts,  benefiting  crops 
northward  into  central  Mauritania,  Mali,  and  Niger.  As  the  rains  moved 
northward  this  year,  they  have  diminished  early  in  Cote  d'lvoire  causing  some 
crop  stress.   Precipitation  has  also  been  light  in  Senegal,  roughly  50  percent 
of  normal  for  the  season,  causing  major  concern  for  the  groundnut  crop. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


BRAZIL;   1990/91  WHEAT  CROP  PROGRESS 

?noJ^^  ^^  currently  forecast  to  produce  5.1  million  tons  of  wheat  during  the 
inoo'Ini  ^^^^°"'  ^"  8-percent  decline  from  the  5.6  million  ton  crop  harvested  in 
1989/90.   Credit  uncertainties  at  planting  time  are  expected  to  have  prompted 
growers  to  substantially  reduce  plantings  during  the  1990/91  season. 
Conditions  for  prospective  yields  have  not  been  favorable.  Recent  rains  and 
frosts  throughout  the  largest  wheat  producing  state,  Parana,  have  signaled 
possible  damage  to  the  crop.  The  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Brasilia 
reports  that  an  estimated  35  percent  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Parana  was  in  the 
critical  heading  stage  when  the  frosts  occurred.  In  addition,  persistent  rains 
have  delayed  application  of  fungicides,  and  the  potential  for  fungal 
infestations  exists.  The  wheat  crop  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  is 
experiencing  favorable  conditions,  is  still  in  the  early  vegetative  development 
stage.  Harvesting  in  the  northern  states  of  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul  and  Sao  Paulo 
is  expected  to  begin  on  schedule  in  mid-August. 

COSTA  RICA;   FORESTRY  LAW  REPEALED 

A  Costa  Rican  constitutional  court  has  abolished  the  current  Forestry  Law  in 
effect  since  May  7,  1986.  The  law  was  annulled  because  it  was  approved  by  a 
simple  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  instead  of  a  qualified  majority, 
as  the  constitution  requires.   Due  to  this  decision,  the  Forestry  Law  currently 
applicable  is  the  one  passed  in  November  1969. 

There  are  substantial  differences  between  the  two  laws,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  incentives  for  reforestation  and  taxation  of  logging.   Under  the 
1969  law,  reforestation  activities  were  tax  deductible.  The  1986  law  created 
the  Certificado  de  Abono  Forestal  (CAF),  a  fiscal  incentive  accessible  to  small 
investors  who  were  not  able  to  credit  reforestation  costs  to  their  income  tax. 

The  1986  law  established  a  lO-percent  tax  on  the  value  of  each  cubic  meter  of 
cut  wood.  The  1969  law  operated  with  a  lump-sum  tax  on  three  different  classes 
of  wood.   Under  both  laws,  the  taxes  were  allocated  to  the  Forestry  Fund  to 
offset  part  of  the  operating  costs  of  the  Natural  Resource  Protection  Programs 
administered  by  the  Government.  According  to  Costa  Rica's  Forestry  Service, 
the  Forestry  Fund  received  U.S.$22,000-$88,500  annually  from  tax  collections 
governed  by  1969  law.  Since  enactment  of  the  1986  law,  tax  collections 
diverted  to  the  Forestry  Fund  have  ranged  from  U.S.$365,000-$1,371,700. 

Additionally,  the  1986  law  forced  loggers  to  replace  all  trees  cut,  while  the 
old  1969  law  did  not.  The  newer  law  established  forestry  "violations"  as 
crimes,  whereas  under  the  1969  law,  "violations"  to  the  Forestry  Law  were 
considered  "contraventions"  penalized  by  fines  rather  than  jail  terms. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  Costa  Rica's  legislators  regarding  the  pressing  need 
to  approve  a  new  Forestry  Law.   The  1986  law,  with  only  minor  changes,  has  been 
re-introduced  in  the  Assembly.  To  date,  the  law  has  yet  to  reach  the  Assembly 
floor  for  discussion  and/or  approval. 
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MALAYSIA:   PIG  AND  POULTRY  MEAT  UP  IN  1989 

Continuing  a  pattern  of  rapid  growth,  Malaysian  production  of  poultry  meat 
totaled  330,000  tons  in  1989,  up  10  percent  from  1988.   Following  a  small 

decline  in  1988,  pork,  output  registered  a  5-percent  increase,  to  149,000  tons. 

Further  rapid  growth  is  forecast  for  both  meats  during  1990.  In  both  sectors, 

efficiency  has  been  increased  via  better  farm  management,  the  use  of  improved 

breeds,  and  more  vertical  and  horizontal  integration.   Strong  market  demand 
continues  to  provide  producers  the  incentive  to  expand. 


MEXICO;   EARLY  COTTON  DAMAGED  BY  HEAVY  RAINS 

Early  season  cotton  in  the  state  of  Sinaloa  was  damaged  by  heavy  rains. 
Approximately  10,000  hectares  were  affected.  The  damage  occurred  in  July 
during  several  weeks  of  moderate  to  heavy  rains.   Harvesting  of  the  1990/91 
crop  began  in  late  June  and  will  continue  through  November.   Since  Sinaloa 
produces  around  9  percent  of  Mexico's  annual  cotton  crop,  estimated  total 
production  for  the  1990/91  season  has  been  revised  downward  to  910,000  bales. 


USSR:   LIVESTOCK  SECTOR  PERFORMANCE  REPORTED 


According  to  reports  from  the  USSR's  state  and  collective  farms,  output  from 
the  livestock  sector  was  generally  down  during  the  first  6  months  of  1990 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1989.   Production  of  all  meats  was  reportedly 
down  1  percent,  while  egg  production  was  off  4  percent.   Milk  production  was 
reported  to  have  increased  2  percent,  despite  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cows 
being  milked.  July  1  cattle  numbers  were  reported  at  93.2  million  head,  2.5 
million  below  July  1,  1989.   Similarly,  hog  numbers— 59.2  million  head  as  of 
July  1,  1990 — were  down  2.0  million,  while  the  number  of  sheep  and  goats  were 
down  6  million  to  136  million  head.   Poultry  holdings  were  reported  to  have 
declined  by  2  percent. 


BELGIUM;   FREEZE  DAMAGES  APPLE  AND  PEAR  CROPS 

Preliminary  estimates  by  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Brussels  indicate 
that  spring  freeze  damage  to  the  1990/91  apple  and  pear  crops  was  extensive. 
Early  in  the  growing  season,  production  potential  for  the  1990/91  apple  crop 
was  estimated  at  approximately  350,000  tons.  Current  assessments  suggest  a 
total  crop  of  only  223,200  tons,  30  percent  below  the  1989/90  harvest.  A 
slightly  larger  decline  is  projected  for  pears  with  the  1990/91  crop  forecast 
at  59,300  tons,  down  32  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
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BOLIVIA;   SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION 


Soybeans  are  the  principal  oilseed  grown  in  Bolivia  and  production  has  been 
growing  rapidly  over  the  last  7  years.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in 
the  near  future,  albeit  at  a  slower  pace.  Despite  the  rapid  increase  in 
production  and  the  expected  increases  still  to  come,  Bolivian  production  and 
exports  are  dwarfed  by  the  leading  producers:  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina. 

The  Santa  Cruz  region,  a  lowland  area  east  of  the  Andes,  produces  over  95 
percent  of  the  soybeans  grown  in  Bolivia.  The  traditional  soybeans  areas  are 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  whereas  most  of  the  new  land 
development  is  occurring  to  the  east  along  the  Santa  Cruz  to  Corumba  railway. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  land  available  for  clearing  and  farming. 

The  main  soybean  crop  is  grown  in  the  summer  (southern  hemisphere),  accounting 
for  about  80  to  85  percent  of  production.   It  is  planted  in  November  through 
December  and  harvested  in  April  and  May.  There  is  also  a  smaller  winter  crop 
with  a  growing  season  starting  in  May  and  June  and  finishing  in  September  to 
October.  This  crop  is  grown  during  the  dry  season  with  an  average  rainfall  of 
60  mm  per  month;  the  two  seasons  do  not  differ  significantly  in  temperature. 

In  general,  soybean  management  is  limited  and  inputs  are  few  with  the 
exception  of  pesticides  which  are  widely  used.   Soybeans  are  often  grown 
continuously  without  irrigation  and  rarely  fertilized.   Unsophisticated 
tillage  practices  and  nutrient  depletion  often  result  in  compacted  soil  and 
reduced  yields.  As  a  result,  poor  land  is  abandoned  after  3  to  5  years  when 
yields  decline  and  new  land  is  cleared. 

The  Bolivian  government's  policies  effectively  support  and  encourage  soybean 
production.  The  "Economic  Reactivization"  program  employs  international 
development  loans  to  expand  exports  of  traditional  and  non-traditional  items; 
soybeans  are  considered  a  non- traditional  agricultural  product.   Freight  rates 
on  export  products  are  determined  by  the  government.  Exports  are  encouraged 
by  charging  about  half  the  normal  cost  to  move  products  to  the  Bolivian 
border.   In  addition,  there  is  a  lO-percent  rebate  for  exports  of 
non-traditional  products. 

A  record  soybean  crop  was  harvested  last  year.  The  severe  drought,  since 
March,  in  Bolivia  has  not  affected  the  soybean  growing  region  as  much  as  other 
areas.  Prospects  for  the  small  winter  1990/91  soybean  crop  are  not  promising 
due  to  inadequate  soil  moisture.   However,  total  1990  output  may  again  reach 
record  levels  should  there  be  a  timely  start  of  the  rainy  season  normally 
beginning  in  October. 

Bolivian  soybean  production  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  future.   Some 
studies  of  long-term  growth  predict  that  soybean  area  could  rise  to  1.0  to 
1.5  million  hectares,  or  six  to  nine  times  1989/90  levels.   Total  production 
of  750,000  tons  may  be  attainable  within  5  years,  more  than  double  the  1990/91 
estimate  of  350,000  tons.   However,  limited  availability  of  capital,  technical 
expertise,  and  constraints  on  infrastructure  may  slow  expansion. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


VORLD  POULTRY  MEAT  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  TO  GROW  IN  1990 

World  poultry  meat  production  is  estimated  at  35.7  million  tons  in  1990,  5 
percent  above  1989;  output  is  forecast  to  rise  4  percent  in  1991.  Broiler 
production,  the  largest  component  of  total  poultry  meat  production,  is 
estimated  to  total  24.3  million  tons  in  1990,  up  5  percent  from  1989.  Growth 
near  4  percent  is  forecast  for  1991.   Output  of  turkey  meat  in  1990  is 
estimated  at  3.6  million  tons,  up  6  percent  from  1989.  Growth  of  4  percent  is 
projected  for  1991.  World  1990  production  of  eggs,  estimated  at  533  billion, 
is  essentially  unchanged  from  1989  but  a  resumption  of  growth  is  forecast  for 
1991. 

In  the  United  States,  1990  broiler  production  is  expected  to  be  8.4  million 
tons,  up  7  percent,  as  producers  take  advantage  of  continuing  favorable 
broiler/feed  price  relationships.  A  slightly  slower  rate  of  growth  is  forecast 
for  1991.   Canadian  broiler  production  is  forecast  to  grow  about  3  percent  in 
1990  and  in  1991  in  response  to  Canada's  Chicken  Marketing  Agency's  increased 
allocations  designed  to  meet  rising  demand.  Mexico's  1990  output  of  broilers 
is  forecast  at  640,000  tons,  8  percent  above  1989  which  in  turn  was  up  sharply 
from  1988.   Increased  consumer  purchasing  power  and  accompanying  stronger 
demand,  due  in  part  to  the  Government's  economic  program,  is  credited  for  the 
production  increase.   However,  surpluses  have  developed  and  consequent  lower 
prices  are  forecast  to  keep  1991  output  near  the  1990  level. 

In  South  America,  Brazil's  1990  broiler  production  is  estimated  at  2.4  million 
tons,  up  13  percent.  An  8-percent  increase  is  forecast  for  1991.   Brazil's 
current  economic  plan  has  resulted  in  stronger  demand  for  all  meats, 
particularly  poultry.   Production  for  export  rebounded  somewhat  in  1989  and  is 
expected  to  expand  again  in  1990  but  may  decline  in  1991.  Venzuela's  poultry 
industry  is  in  a  sharp  retraction  because  removal  of  foreign  exchange  subsidies 
on  imported  feed  ingredients  has  sharply  raised  costs,  putting  producers  in  a 
severe  cost  price  squeeze.   Output  of  1990  is  estimated  at  230,000  tons,  almost 
40  percent  below  the  1988  peak.  A  small  recovery  is  forecast  for  1991. 

EC-12  broiler  production  for  1990  is  forecast  at  4.4  million  tons,  up  2  percent 
from  1989.  An  even  slower  rate  of  growth  is  forecast  for  1991.   French  broiler 
production  is  estimated  up  2  percent  in  1990  with  similar  growth  expected  for 
1991.  Both  domestic  and  export  demand  are  growing  moderately.   Broiler 
production  in  the  Netherlands  is  expected  to  expand  about  5  percent  in  1990  and 
another  2-3  percent  in  1991.   Higher  broiler  prices  and  lower  feed  prices  have 
improved  economic  conditions  for  Dutch  producers.  After  declining  4  percent  in 
1989,  broiler  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  expected  to  increase  3 
percent  in  1990.  The  salmonella  scare,  mainly  affecting  the  egg  market,  had 
some  spill-over  effect  on  the  broiler  market,  reducing  demand.  Recovery  is 
only  slowly  taking  place.   Italian  broiler  production  is  forecast  up  about  2 
percent  in  1990  but  is  forecast  to  show  little  change  in  1991.   Consolidation 
in  the  Italian  broiler  industry  is  giving  some  cost  economics,  thus  allowing 
expansion  despite  tight  margins.   In  Spain,  broiler  production  is  expected  to 
reach  760,000  tons  for  both  1990  and  1991,  down  about  2  percent  from  the  1989 
level.   Stable  grain  prices  and  lower  protein  meal  prices  are  likely  to  help 
producers  maintain  their  profit  margins  during  1990. 
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Broiler  production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  expected  to  be  down  again  in  1990  due 
to  economic  restructuring.  Most  of  the  1990  decline  is  expected  in  Hungary  and 
Poland.   In  Hungary,  a  traditional  exporter,  rising  costs  have  priced  poultry 
out  of  both  domestic  and  export  markets.   Poland's  1990  production  of  broilers 
is  forecast  at  180,000  tons,  down  nearly  15  percent  as  the  Government's 
withdrawal  of  feed  subsidies  for  the  state  run  broiler  industry  has  put  many 
operations  out  of  business. 

Japan's  broiler  production  is  put  at  1.4  million  tons  for  both  1990  and  1991, 
almost  unchanged  from  the  1989  level.   Despite  growing  demand,  Japanese 
producers  are  having  difficulty  competing  against  imports.   In  Thailand,  rapid 
growth  in  both  export  and  domestic  markets  is  projected  to  stimulate  1990  and 
1991  production  increases  of  8  to  10  percent  annually.   Continued  rapid 
production  growth  in  Taiwan  in  early  1990  surpassed  market  needs  and  brought 
lower  prices.   Production  growth  is  now  expected  to  slow  in  the  second  half  of 
1990  and  remain  dampened  in  1991. 

In  the  USSR,  total  1990  poultry  meat  production  is  estimated  at  3.4  million 
tons,  up  about  3  percent.   Short  supplies  of  quality  feeds  and  poor  genetics 
are  restricting  rapid  growth.  Output  of  total  poultry  meat  in  China  (included 
in  this  report  for  the  first  time)  is  estimated  at  3.0  million  tons  in  1990  and 
forecast  at  3.3  million  tons  in  1991.   Strong  demand  continues  while  a  large 
grain  crop  is  expected  to  lower  feed  prices. 

World  turkey  meat  production  is  estimated  at  3.6  million  tons,  up  6  percent  in 
1990.  Growth  of  4  percent  is  forecast  for  1991.  U.S.  producers,  responding  to 
continued  growth  in  consumption,  are  expected  to  produce  2.1  million  tons  in 
1990  and  2.2  million  in  1991.   EC  production  is  put  at  1.1  million  tons  in  both 
1990  and  1991.   France,  the  largest  EC  producer,  is  estimated  to  produce 
410,000  tons  in  1990  and  slightly  more  in  1991;  growth  of  17  percent  in  1989 
created  market  surpluses  and  lower  prices.  Turkey  output  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  expected  to  decline  in  1990  as  fears  of  a  surplus  (following  the  sharp  1989 
production  increase)  caused  producers  to  reduce  their  planned  output. 
Continued  expansion  in  domestic  demand  may  help  the  Italian  industry  grow  2  to 
3  percent  in  1990  but  little  change  in  either  production  or  demand  is  expected 
in  1991.   In  West  Germany,  output  of  turkey  meat  was  up  7  percent  in  1989, 
pushing  production  over  the  100,000  ton  level.   Strong  demand  for  heavy  turkeys 
for  further  processing  is  a  major  factor  behind  the  continued  production 
growth. 

World  egg  production,  estimated  at  533  billion,  is  almost  unchanged  in  1990 
reflecting  declines  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  USSR,  and  Japan,  coupled  with  slow 
growth  elsewhere.  A  resumption  of  moderate  growth  is  forecast  for  1991.   In 
the  United  States,  1990  output  is  expected  to  grow  1  percent  based  on  higher 
egg  prices  in  late  1989  and  early  1990.   After  a  decline  in  1989,  Mexico's 
production  of  eggs  in  1990  is  likely  to  stay  at  the  1989  level  before  growth 
resumes  in  1991.  The  Government  has  recently  agreed  to  ease  price  controls  if 
producers  increase  egg  production.   After  falling  sharply  in  1989,  Brazil's  egg 
output  is  up  somewhat  in  1990  and  could  fully  recover  in  1991.   Announced 
measures  allowing  egg  price  rises  have  given  producers  some  optimism. 
Venzuela's  1990  egg  production  may  be  off  by  25  percent  as  a  result  of  feed 
prices  that  rose  sharply  following  termination  of  foreign  exchange  subsidies 
for  feed  ingredients. 
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EC  egg  production  in  1990  is  estimated  at  80.5  billion,  slightly  above  the  1989 
level.   Forecasts  for  1991  indicate  another  decline  is  likely  as  demand 
continues  to  fall.  Egg  production  for  1990  in  East  Europe  is  estimated  down  6 
percent  with  most  of  the  drop  occurring  in  Poland  and  East  Germany.   Declines 
in  both  countries  are  due  to  economic  restructuring.   Production  in  the  USSR, 
put  at  84.5  billion  for  1990,  is  down  slightly.  With  prospects  for  a  good  1990 
grain  harvest  and  improved  feed  supplies,  output  in  1991  is  forecast  at  85.5 
billion.  After  years  of  steady  growth,  Japan's  1990  and  1991  output  of  eggs 
are  expected  to  be  slightly  below  the  1989  level.   Egg  output  per  hen  continues 
to  improve  but  not  enough  to  offset  reductions  in  the  laying  flock.  China's 
output  of  eggs  is  expected  to  expand  about  1  percent  in  both  1990  and  1991. 
Lower  priced  grain  will  provide  some  incentive  to  expand  but  the  impact  will  be 
very  limited  because  most  egg  producers  operate  small  units  and  use  little 
commercial  feed. 


Arthur  Coffing   (202)  382  8885 
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TABLE  9 

TOTAL  POULTRY  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  Metric  Tons) 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/  1990 

2/  1991  2/ 

Canada 

628 

646 

656 

660 

683 

700 

Mexico 

590 

515 

592 

635 

670 

665 

United  States 

8,262 

9,103 

9,426 

10,106 

10,827 

11,375 

NORTH  AMERICA 

9,480 

10,264 

10,674 

11,401 

12,180 

12,740 

GUATEMALA 

52 

74 

78 

83 

86 

89 

Argentina 

370 

410 

370 

315 

325 

345 

Brazil 

1,680 

1,865 

1,997 

2,139 

2,414 

2,613 

Venezuela 

366 

413 

373 

253 

231 

241 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

2,416 

2,688 

2,740 

2,707 

2,970 

3,199 

Bel-Lux. 

169 

172 

186 

179 

182 

184 

Denmark 

115 

113 

117 

128 

135 

140 

France 

1,325 

1,393 

1,434 

1,520 

1,560 

1,580 

Germany,  F.R. 

376 

389 

411 

425 

441 

450 

Greece 

146 

148 

150 

154 

153 

154 

Ireland 

57 

58 

59 

60 

60 

60 

Italy 

940 

982 

996 

1,025 

1,050 

1,052 

Netherlands 

442 

471 

485 

490 

513 

520 

Portugal 

162 

197 

205 

207 

210 

211 

Spain 

759 

790 

829 

831 

825 

822 

United  Kingdom 

922 

999 

1,056 

1,070 

1,065 

1,110 

EC-12 

5,413 

5,712 

5,928 

6,089 

6,194 

6,283 

Austria 

73 

75 

75 

75 

75 

77 

Finland 

22 

27 

28 

31 

33 

35 

Sweden 

45 

46 

47 

47 

47 

47 

Switzerland 

28 

29 

31 

32 

34 

34 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

168 

177 

181 

185 

189 

193 

Bulgaria 

167 

169 

170 

170 

170 

170 

Czechoslovakia 

176 

181 

211 

216 

217 

218 

Germany,  D.R. 

156 

157 

165 

160 

140 

120 

Hungary 

445 

470 

465 

420 

410 

435 

Poland 

332 

343 

351 

348 

310 

350 

Romania 

455 

425 

370 

365 

365 

365 

Yugoslavia 

329 

323 

330 

320 

327 

327 

EAST  EUROPE 

2,060 

2,068 

2,062 

1,999 

1,939 

1,985 

USSR 

2,988 

3,126 

3,184 

3,300 

3,400 

3,480 

Iraq 

239 

211 

235 

225 

225 

180 

Israel 

152 

157 

178 

178 

175 

175 

Kuwait 

19 

19 

20 

21 

20 

15 

Saudi  Arabia 

196 

236 

248 

241 

252 

263 

Syria 

78 

75 

80 

85 

90 

90 

Turkey 

119 

221 

236 

254 

269 

284 

UAE 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Yemen  (Sanaa) 

67 

70 

80 

85 

87 

88 

MIDDLE  EAST 

884 

1,003 

1,091 

1,103 

1,132 

1,109 

EGYPT 

160 

150 

135 

110 

110 

110 

SOUTH  ARICA 

498 

523 

545 

552 

565 

580 

INDIA 

175 

206 

221 

289 

319 

350 

China 

1,879 

2,040 

2,744 

2,840 

3,000 

3,300 

Hong  Kong 

42 

40 

35 

34 

34 

32 

Japan 

1,421 

1,465 

1,471 

1,482 

1,487 

1,495 

Korea,  Republic 

of      132 

144 

153 

158 

165 

173 

Philippines 

220 

215 

235 

263 

276 

298 

Singapore 

67 

62 

63 

58 

64 

62 

Taiwan 

384 

400 

418 

462 

505 

525 

Thailand 

431 

464 

511 

553 

600 

655 

OTHER  ASIA 

4,576 

4,830 

5,630 

5,850 

6,131 

6,540 

Australia 

367 

403 

401 

406 

415 

430 

New  Zealand 

46 

47 

50 

55 

58 

61 

OCEANIA 

413 

450 

451 

461 

473 

491 

WORLD  3/ 

29,283 

31,271 

32,920 

34,129 

35,688 

37,149 

1/   Preliminary 

2/   Forecast.    3/  Includes  51  countries 
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TABLE  10 


BROILER  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  Metric  Tons) 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1/ 

1990 

2/ 

1991  2/ 

Canada 

488 

531 

537 

540 

555 

570 

Mexico 

458 

395 

490 

590 

640 

635 

United  States 

6,494 

7 

,075 

7 

,342 

7 

,905 

8 

,449 

8 

,893 

NORTH  AMERICA 

7,440 

8 

,001 

8 

,369 

9 

,035 

9 

,644 
310 

10 

,098 

Argentina 

340 

380 

340 

300 

330 

Brazil 

1,620 

1 

,800 

1 

,947 

2 

,084 

2 

,354 

2 

,550 

Venezuela 

331 

375 

370 

252 

230 

240 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

2,291 

2 

,555 

2 

,657 

2 

,636 

2 

,894 

3 

,120 

Bel-Lux. 

136 

139 

150 

144 

148 

150 

Denmark 

98 

98 

102 

110 

117 

120 

Prance 

784 

830 

844 

890 

910 

930 

Germany,  F.R. 

221 

228 

229 

234 

240 

245 

Greece 

124 

133 

132 

136 

135 

136 

Ireland 

37 

38 

39 

40 

40 

40 

Italy 

558 

593 

593 

608 

620 

621 

Netherlands 

360 

390 

396 

406 

425 

435 

Portugal 

139 

165 

169 

178 

179 

180 

Spain 

689 

725 

757 

772 

760 

760 

United  Kingdom 

700 

760 

801 

770 

790 

810 

EC-12 

3,846 

4 

,099 

4 

,212 

4 

,288 

4 

,364 

4 

,427 

Austria 
Finland 
OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 


57 
18 
75 


60 
23 
83 


60 
24 
84 


59 
27 
86 


58 
28 
86 


59 
30 
89 


Czechoslovakia 

158 

162 

184 

162 

163 

164 

Germany,  D.R. 

93 

94 

98 

80 

97 

70 

Hungary 

365 

400 

368 

330 

310 

340 

Poland 

185 

192 

210 

210 

180 

210 

Romania 

365 

330 

300 

290 

290 

290 

Yugoslavia 

263 

260 

265 

258 

264 

264 

EAST  EUROPE 

1,429 

1 

,438 

1,425 

1 

,330 

1 

,304 

1 

,338 

USSR 

1,620 

1 

,720 

1,760 

1 

,820 

1 

,870 

1 

,940 

Iraq 

227 

200 

223 

214 

213 

168 

Isreal 

100 

101 

114 

115 

115 

115 

Saudi  Arabia 

196 

236 

248 

240 

250 

260 

Turkey 

85 

130 

150 

180 

200 

220 

MIDDLE  EAST 

608 

667 

735 

749 

778 
55 

494 
23 

763 

EGYPT 

110 

100 

75 

55 

55 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

420 

444 

467 

480 

507 

Hong  Kong 

29 

29 

24 

23 

23 

Japan 

1,297 

1 

,340 

1,346 

1 

,355 

1 

,360 

1 

,370 

Singapore 

57 

52 

52 

48 

54 

52 

Taiwan 

254 

286 

316 

351 

385 

400 

Thailand 

431 

464 

498 

538 

580 

630 

OTHER  ASIA 

2,068 

2 

,171 

2,236 

2 

,315 

2 

,402 
377 

2 

,475 

AUSTRALIA 

334 

349 

360 

365 

390 

WORLD  3/ 

20,241 

21 

,627 

22,380 

23 

,159 

24 

,268 
tries . 

25, 

,202 

X/      Preliminary. 

2/   Forecast 

•    1/ 

Includes 

39  counf 
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TABLE  11 


TURKEY  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  Metric  Tons) 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1/  : 

1990 

2/ 

1991  3/ 

Canada 

105 

115 

119 

120 

128 

130 

Mexico 

28 

25 

14 

9 

8 

8 

United  States 

1,484 

1,739 

1,796 

1 

,940 

2 

,111 

2 

,219 

NORTH  AMERICA 

1,617 

1,879 

1,929 

2 

,069 

2 

,247 

2 

,357 

BRAZIL 

60 

55 

50 

55 

60 

63 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Denmark 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

France 

293 

308 

332 

389 

410 

415 

Germany,  F.R. 

72 

79 

96 

103 

115 

120 

Greece 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Ireland 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Italy 

237 

242 

250 

257 

265 

266 

Netherlands 

23 

26 

27 

27 

27 

25 

Portugal 

19 

28 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Spain 

19 

20 

21 

21 

21 

22 

United  Kingdom 

180 

200 

210 

230 

210 

230 

EC-12 

873 

931 

991 

1 

,084 

1 

,105 

1 

,137 

Poland 

14 

15 

15 

15 

10 

10 

Yugoslavia 

17 

15 

15 

12 

14 

14 

EAST  EUROPE 

31 

30 

30 

27 

24 

24 

USSR 

105 

110 

115 

120 

130 

135 

ISRAEL 

42 

46 

55 

55 

52 

50 

WORLD   3/ 

2,728 

3,051 

3,170 

3,410 

3,618 

3,766 

1/  Preliminary. 


2/   Forecast.   3/   Includes  20  Countries. 
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TABLE  12 

EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  Million  Pieces) 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1/  1990 

2/  1991 

Canada 

5,898 

5,706 

5,721 

5,500 

5,340 

5,250 

Mexico 

18,563 

16,685 

15,040 

14,700 

14,705 

15,120 

United  States 

69,196 

70,418 

69,402 

67,042 

67,842 

68,580 

NORTH  AMERICA 

93,657 

92,809 

90,163 

87,242 

87,887 

88,950 

Argentina 

3,200 

3,300 

3,300 

3,350 

3,650 

3,670 

Brazil 

13,000 

15,400 

14,850 

12,174 

13,420 

14,490 

Venezuela 

2,691 

2,585 

2,700 

2,600 

1,900 

1,950 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

18,891 

21,285 

20,850 

18,124 

18,970 

20,110 

Bel-Lux . 

2,935 

2,908 

2,830 

2,724 

2,800 

2,800 

Denmark 

1,398 

1,316 

1,366 

1,410 

1,450 

1,450 

France 

14,970 

14,540 

15,300 

15,150 

15,050 

15,050 

Germany,  F.R. 

12,765 

12,315 

12,280 

11,884 

11,900 

11,600 

Greece 

2,496 

2,480 

2,485 

2,507 

2,500 

2,500 

Ireland 

640 

640 

640 

640 

640 

640 

Italy 

10,300 

10,743 

11,234 

11,223 

11,490 

11,490 

Netherlands 

10,930 

10,930 

10,761 

10,711 

10,900 

10,800 

Portugal 

1,428 

1,587 

1,633 

1,644 

1,700 

1,710 

Spain 

10,877 

10,500 

10,856 

10,140 

10,100 

10,000 

United  Kingdom 

13,150 

13,300 

13,500 

12,275 

12,000 

12,020 

EC-12 

81,889 

81,259 

82,885 

80,308 

80,530 
1,690 

80,060 

Austria 

1,832 

1,818 

1,757 

1,695 

1,685 

Finland 

1,426 

1,370 

1,304 

1,288 

1,258 

1,156 

Switzerland 

753 

690 

708 

692 

683 

678 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

4,011 

3,878 

3,769 

3,675 

3,631 

3,519 

Bulgaria 

2,820 

2,846 

2,850 

2,850 

2,850 

2,850 

Czechoslovakia 

5,558 

5,544 

5,596 

5,628 

5,600 

5,600 

Germany,  D.R. 

5,634 

5,680 

5,680 

5,950 

4,500 

4,200 

Hungary 

4,290 

4,237 

4,695 

4,250 

4,100 

4,250 

Poland 

8,303 

7,966 

8,220 

8,200 

7,400 

7,800 

Romania 

7,900 

8,000 

7,650 

7,600 

7,620 

7,620 

Yugoslavia 

4,770 

4,922 

4,972 

4,700 

4,660 

4,730 

EAST  EUROPE 

39,275 

39,195 

39,663 

39,178 

36,730 

37,050 

USSR 

79,892 

81,917 

85,150 

84,600 

84,500 
1,500 

85,500 

Iraq 

1,636 

1,482 

1,600 

1,500 

1,200 

Israel 

1,760 

1,674 

1,902 

1,840 

1,820 

1,800 

Saudi  Arabia 

2,490 

2,071 

2,765 

2,800 

2,900 

2,985 

Turkey 

5,900 

6,100 

6,200 

7,200 

7,600 

8,000 

MIDDLE  EAST 

11,786 

11,327 

12,467 

13,340 

13,820 

13,985 

Egypt 
Algeria 
NORTH  AFRICA 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


2,200 
2,200 
4,400 


2,100 
2,875 
4,975 


1,800 
3,200 
5,000 


1,500 
3,400 
4,900 


1,600 
3,470 
5,070 


3,235         3,369         3,723         4,012         4,000 


1,600 
3,600 
5,200 


4,008 


China 

111, 

,000 

118, 

,000 

139, 

,100 

140 

,900 

143 

,000 

146 

,000 

Hong  Kong 

41 

44 

40 

36 

35 

38 

Japan 

37, 

,080 

39, 

,567 

40, 

,137 

40, 

,383 

40, 

,000 

40 

,000 

Korea,  Republic 

of    6, 

,011 

6, 

,574 

7, 

,204 

6, 

,919 

7, 

,000 

7, 

,200 

Taiwan 

4, 

,070 

4, 

,298 

4, 

,400 

4, 

,450 

4, 

,500 

4, 

,500 

OTHER  ASIA 

158, 

,202 

168, 

,483 

190, 

,881 

192, 

,688 

194, 

,535 

197, 

,738 

AUSTRALIA 


WORLD    3/ 


3,215         3,210         3,238         3,286         3,468         3,540 


498,453  511,707  537,789  531,353  533,141  539,660 


1/   Preliminary.   2/   Forecast. 


3/  Totals  includes  41  countries, 
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CANADIAN  CROP  PRODUCTION  AND  FIELD  TRIP  REPORT 


An  unusually  wet  spring  in  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  resulted  in 
widespread  late  planting  of  spring  grain  and  oilseed  crops.  As  a  result, 
development  of  these  crops  is  1  to  2  weeks  behind  normal,  and  grain  and  oilseed 
production  will  be  unusually  dependent  upon  August  weather.   Spring  grains  were 
entering  the  grain-filling  stage  as  recently  as  mid-July,  making  them 
particularly  vulnerable  to  an  early  frost.   The  condition  of  the  crops  in 
mid-July,  however,  was  generally  good  throughout  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  if 
August  weather  is  warm  and  sunny,  wheat  and  oilseed  yields  in  western  Canada 
will  be  above  average.   Foreign  Agricultural  Service  personnel  traveled  through 
major  crop  areas  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  during  July. 
Discussions  with  Government,  private  industry  agronomists  and  economists,  and 
farmers  revealed  the  following  information. 

Canadian  rapeseed  area,  currently  estimated  at  2.6  million  hectares,  has  been 
declining  for  the  past  2  years,  for  both  agronomic  and  economic  reasons. 
Too-frequent  planting  of  rapeseed  in  the  same  field  leads  to  disease  problems. 
Ideally,  rapeseed  should  not  be  grown  on  the  same  land  more  than  once  every  5 
years.   In  Saskatchewan,  for  example,  the  traditional  6-year  rotation  has  been 
"grain-grain-rapeseed-grain-grain-flax".   Some  farmers  had  been  "pushing"  the 
rotation,  planting  rapeseed  every  3  or  4  years,  and  1988  saw  an  all-time  high 
of  3.67  million  hectares  of  rapeseed. 

Agronomic  considerations  are  now  forcing  farmers  to  cut  back  rapeseed  area. 
Besides  these  rotational  constraints,  many  prairie  farmers,  experiencing  a 
decline  in  net  income,  are  electing  to  plant  wheat  rather  than  rapeseed 
believing  that  it  requires  fewer  inputs.  They  feel  that  they  can  cut  back 
somewhat  on  fertilizer  rates  for  wheat  and  still  get  a  profitable  crop.   Price, 
too,  has  played  a  role. 

Despite  the  reduced  rapeseed  area,  which  dropped  12  percent  from  1989' s  level, 
this  year's  excellent  growing  conditions  should  boost  rapeseed  yields.  The 
1990  estimated  production  of  3.4  million  tons  would  exceed  last  year's  output 
of  3.1  million  tons. 

Some  of  the  same  factors  which  drove  down  rapeseed  area  contributed  to  this 
year's  increase  in  total  wheat  area.  Canadian  wheat  area  is  estimated  at 
14.1  million  hectares,  up  3  percent  from  1989,  with  production  is  estimated  at 
29.0  million  tons,  up  19  percent  from  last  year.  Within  this  category, 
however,  estimated  durum  area  decreased  13  percent,  to  2.3  million  hectares,  as 
farmers  switched  to  hard  red  spring  wheat  because  of  an  expected  continuation 
of  higher  prices.  Almost  97  percent  of  Canadian  wheat  area  is  located  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.   Localized  dryness  in  southwestern 
Saskatchewan  is  expected  to  reduce  yields  in  some  localized  affected  areas. 
These  areas  frequently  experience  dry  growing  seasons  and  the  low  yield 
expected  there  will  likely  not  significantly  affect  production  for  the 
province. 

Wet  conditions  delayed  and  in  some  cases  prevented  barley  and  rapeseed  planting 
in  the  Red  Deer  area,  north  of  Calgary  while  isolated  hail  damage  caused 
additional  problems  for  some  farmers.   Nevertheless,  current  conditions  are 
good,  even  if  development  is  somewhat  delayed. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  farmers  actually  cut  back  on  chemical  inputs,  despite 
cash  shortages.   Disease  is  not  a  problem  this  year  and  any  weed  infestation  is 
more  likely  the  result  of  wet  weather  early  in  the  spring  (which  may  have 
interfered  with  herbicide  application)  than  of  any  input  cutback.  The  main 
threat  facing  the  crops  throughout  western  Canada  is  the  chance  of  an  early 
frost.  With  crop  development  1  to  2  weeks  behind  normal,  a  mid-August  frost 
could  sharply  reduce  yields. 


Mark  Lindeman  (202)  475-5143 
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CHINA ^S  1990  WINTER  GRAIN  HARVEST 


China's  State  Statistical  Bureau  (SSB)  recently  announced  that  the  1990  winter 
grain  crop  reached  a  record  99.35  million  metric  tons.  Government  officials 
attributed  the  record  harvest  to  a  larger  planted  area,  good  weather,  higher 
yield,  and  improved  farm  management.  The  winter  grain  crop  accounts  for  just 
under  a  quarter  of  China's  total  grain  production.   If  the  autumn  grain  harvest 
reaches  Chinese  expectations,  the  country  could  easily  exceed  its  1990  grain 
production  target  of  412.5  million  tons. 

The  bulk  of  the  winter  grain  crop  (about  86  percent)  is  winter  wheat,  with 
winter  barley  and  other  miscellaneous  grains  making  up  the  remainder.  Winter 
grain  production  is  concentrated  in  the  North  China  Plain  and  Sichuan,  but  some 
is  grown  in  every  area  of  the  country  except  northern  Manchuria  and  Inner 
Mongolia.   Of  the  25  winter  grain-producing  provinces,  regions,  and  municipal 
districts,  the  SSB  said  only  Henan,  Shaanxi,  Gansu,  and  Jiangxi  provinces 
failed  to  increase  production  over  last  year.  Although  a  full  breakout  by 
province  is  still  unavailable,  early  reports  indicate  that  the  major  winter 
grain  provinces  of  Shandong,  Sichuan,  and  Hebei  each  increased  production 
significantly  in  1990,  while  several  minor  producers,  including  Guangdong  and 
Beijing  municipality,  showed  large  percentage  increases. 

The  larger  winter  grain  harvest  was  at  least  partially  the  result  of  a 
nationwide  drive,  launched  in  1989,  to  expand  and  promote  agricultural 
production.   The  Chinese  Government  set  the  grain  production  target  at  412.5 
million  tons,  up  5  million  tons  from  the  previous  year,  as  part  of  its  plan  to 
raise  the  country's  grain  output  to  500  million  tons  by  2000.  Although  output 
had  increased  rapidly  in  the  early  1980' s,  production  had  stagnated  since  1984 
and  the  amount  of  grain  per  capita  was  falling  as  the  population  continued  to 
grow.  The  Government's  recent  efforts  to  change  this  situation  took  many 
forms.  Agricultural  investment  increased  at  all  levels  of  Government, 
thousands  of  technicians  were  sent  into  the  countryside  to  emphasize  the  use  of 
science  and  technology,  more  and  better  hybrid  seeds  were  introduced,  the 
supply  of  inputs  increased,  more  storage  space  was  built,  and  favorable 
purchasing  policies  were  implemented  to  guarantee  farmers  would  receive  a  fair 
price  for  their  crops.   In  response  to  these  and  other  encouragements,  farmers 
increased  the  1990  winter  grain  area  by  600,000  hectares  or  about  2  percent, 
mainly  by  expanding  the  area  of  multiple  cropping  and  the  use  of  fallow  land  in 
the  southern  production  areas.  According  to  reports  from  around  the  country, 
large  area  increases  were  reported  in  Shandong  (166,000  hectares),  Sichuan 
(81,000  hectares),  Hunan  (66,666  hectares),  and  Anhui  (33,000  hectares). 

The  winter  grain  crop  got  off  to  a  good  start  in  the  fall  of  1989.  There  was 
enough  moisture  for  planting  and  germination,  and  though  the  winter  was  drier 
than  normal,  precipitation  was  sufficient  and  greater  than  in  the  winter  of 
1988/89.  The  crop  entered  dormancy  in  good  condition  and  winterkill  was 
insignificant.   After  January,  above-normal  snow  and  rainfall  fell  over  almost 
all  winter  grain  areas.   Soil  moisture  levels  ranged  from  adequate  in  the 
northern  grain  areas  to  surplus  in  the  south,  and  mild  temperatures  encouraged 
early  emergence,  healthy  vegetative  growth,  and  excellent  reproduction  and 
filling.   Unfortunately,  the  warm  and  wet  spring  weather  also  encouraged 
widespread  outbreaks  of  pests  and  diseases,  especially  in  Hubei  and  Henan 
provinces,  but  press  reports  indicate  that  the  worst  damage  was  confined  to 
isolated  areas  and  overall  yields  were  not  affected. 
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Harvest  conditions  were  mixed.   The  crop  in  the  southernmost  growing  areas  was 
harvested  without  problem,  but  heavy  rain  and  flooding  in  May  caused  harvest 
delays  and  some  crop  losses  near  the  Yangtze  River.  Across  the  North  China 
Plain,  near-perfect  weather  in  late  May  and  early  June  allowed  farmers  to  get 
an  early  start  on  the  harvest,  which  normally  reaches  its  peak  in  the  first  2 
weeks  of  June.  Later  in  June,  however,  heavy  rain  damaged  the  crop  in  northern 
Jiangsu  and  parts  of  Henan  and  Shanxi.   Although  winter  grain  losses  due  to 
weather  were  quite  heavy  in  a  few  areas,  losses  nationwide  were  less  than  in 
other  recent  years. 

In  1984,  after  several  years  of  rapidly  increasing  production,  the  output  of 
winter  grain  hit  a  record  93.3  million  tons  and  total  grain  production  exceeded 
400  million  tons  for  the  first  time.  With  the  bumper  harvest  came  problems: 
huge  stocks  of  unsold  grain,  inadequate  storage  space,  depressed  prices,  and 
major  transportation  difficulties.   Farmers  were  discouraged  and  reduced  grain 
production  dramatically  the  following  year.  The  situation  in  1990  appears  very 
similar.  Warehouses  in  some  areas  are  still  filled  with  last  year's  grain 
because  transportation  and  cash  flow  problems  have  restricted  distribution. 
Meanwhile,  millions  of  tons  of  newly  harvested  grain  have  been  stored  in  the 
open  due  to  the  shortage  of  covered  storage. 

The  purchase  of  contract  grain  has  gone  smoothly  this  year.   However,  free 
market  prices  have  fallen  for  10  months  in  a  row  and  may  continue  to  drop  now 
that  the  1990/91  winter  grain  and  early  rice  crops  have  entered  the  market  and 
a  promising  autumn  grain  crop  will  soon  be  harvested.   Lower  grain  prices  could 
reduce  farm  income  and  affect  the  health  of  the  entire  rural  economy. 


Although  these  problems  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  facilities  and  poor 
distribution  rather  than  a  grain  surplus,  some  authorities  are  concerned  that 
farmers  will  react  as  they  did  in  1984  and  cut  back  on  grain  production  in 
1991.  The  Chinese  Government  has  taken  several  steps  to  avoid  this  response. 
Negotiated  grain  purchases  increased  by  3  million  tons  to  stabilize  the  market, 
more  cash  was  channeled  to  local  purchasing  units  to  prevent  the  use  of  lOUs 
for  grain  purchases,  and  floor  and  ceiling  limits  were  set  on  the  price  of 
grain.  Government  plans  also  include  building  temporary  storage  space  for  .5 
million  tons  of  grain  and  establishing  a  wholesale  market  to  facilitate  grain 
transactions,  thus  encouraging  long-term  contracts  between  grain  producers  and 
purchasers. 


Paulette  Sandene  (202)  475-5133 
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be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  division  or  by  calling  (202)  382-8888. 


**•*•••••*••**••**•*******•*••*•****•****•*************•*** 

*  The  next  issue  of  World  Agricultural  Production  will  be  released  at  3  p.m.  * 

*  eastern  time  on  October  12,  1990.  * 
************************************************************* 


CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1990/91 


WHEAT:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record  586.9  million 
metric  tons,  up  3.1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  9  percent  from 
last  year's  harvest.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


o   Other  N.  Africa 


Australia 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  75.0  million  metric 
tons,  up  l.A  million  or  2  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  35  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  due  to  higher  estimated  spring  wheat 
yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.5  million  tons,  up 
0.6  million  or  12  percent  from  last  month  and  3 
percent  from  last  year.  Official  Tunisian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  post-harvest  information 
indicates  higher  harvested  area,  and  late  season 
rains  are  estimated  to  have  boosted  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  15.0  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
6  percent  from  last  year's  crop.  Wheat  area  and 
yields  are  estimated  slightly  higher,  with 
favorable  moisture  conditions  continuing  in  most 
growing  regions. 

Production  is  estimated  at  96.0  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  6  percent  from  last  year.  China 
harvested  a  record  winter  wheat  crop,  and  a 
larger- than-normal  spring  wheat  crop  is 
estimated  due  to  favorable  summer  weather  in  the 
Northeast. 


EC-12 


o   East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  80.8  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
3  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.  The 
increase  reflects  a  record  yield  for  the 
Community  as  a  whole.  Estimated  increases  in 
France  and  Denmark  offset  reductions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

Production  is  estimated  at  44.3  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  tons  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  marginally  from  last  year.   Production  is 
estimated  higher  in  Bulgaria  (+0.6  million  tons) 
and  Poland  (+0.4  million  tons)  which  offset 
estimated  decreases  of  0.1  million  tons  in 
Albania,  0.2  million  tons  in  Hungary,  and  0.3 
million  tons  in  Romania. 


o  Non-EC  V.  Europe 


Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.8  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
10  percent  from  last  year.   Expanded  area  based 
on  individual  government  surveys  and  favorable 
weather  through  out  the  growing  season 
contributed  to  the  estimated  production 
increases  in  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Production  is  estimated  at  A. 5  million  tons, 
down  0.6  million  or  12  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  19  percent  from  last  year.   Frost, 
sleet,  and  strong  winds  damaged  the  crop  in  the 
main  growing  areas,  causing  estimated  reductions 
in  both  yield  and  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  28.6  million  tons, 

down  0.5  million  tons  or  2  percent  from  last 
month,  but  up  17  percent  from  the  revised 
estimate  of  last  year's  crop.  The  change  is 
based  on  a  survey  of  producers  taken  by 
Statistics  Canada. 

COARSE  GRAINS;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  821.6  million 
tons,  up  4.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  3  percent 
from  last  year.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


Canada 


o   United  States 


o   East  Europe 


o   Tanzania 


o   BC-12 


Production  is  estimated  at  235.3  million  tons, 
up  7.6  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  6  percent  from  last  year.  Higher  yields  are 
estimated  for  corn,  barley,  and  sorghum. 

Production  is  estimated  at  62.3  million  tons, 
down  3.9  million  tons  or  6  percent  from  last 
month  and  down  8  percent  from  last  year's  crop. 
The  estimated  decrease  is  due  primarily  to 
reductions  in  corn  output  in  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia 
due  to  drought. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.0  million  tons, 
down  1.0  million  or  25  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  25  percent  from  last  year.  The 
reduction  reflects  a  sharp  decline  in  estimated 
area  for  corn,  sorghum,  and  millet. 

Production  is  estimated  at  77.4  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  5  percent  from  last  year.  The  decrease 
reflects  primarily  a  lower  estimate  for  corn 
production  in  France.  Barley  output  also  is 
estimated  down  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain 
due  to  dry  weather,  but  was  partially  offset  by 
barley  increases  in  Denmark  and  West  Germany. 


Zaabia  Production  is  estimated  at  1.2  million  tons, 

down  0.3  million  or  20  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  29  percent  from  last  year's  harvest. 
The  lower  corn  estimate  is  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  at  the  silk/tassel  growth  stage. 

Non-EC  V.  Europe  Production  is  estimated  at  12.6  million  tons,  up 
0.8  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
2  percent  from  last  year.   Favorable  weather  and 
the  release  of  individual  government  crop 
surveys  are  reflected  in  this  month's  increase 
in  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 


Brazil 


o   Canada 


o   Niger 


o   Tunisia 


Production  is  forecast  at  25.4  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
9  percent  from  last  year.   The  estimated  corn 
increase  is  due  to  improved  yield  prospects, 
brought  about  by  reductions  in  input  costs.   The 
Government  of  Brazil  recently  announced  trade 
policy  measures  designed  to  liberalize  imports 
of  agricultural  inputs  and  ease  high  costs  of 
production. 

Production  is  estimated  at  25.4  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
8  percent  from  last  year.   Increases  in 
estimated  corn  and  rye  were  partially  offset  by 
a  reduction  in  oats  and  barley  production.  The 
figures  are  based  on  a  survey  of  producers  taken 
by  Statistics  Canada. 

Production  is  forecast  at  1.9  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  26  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
19  percent  from  last  year.   Favorable  weather  in 
the  western  and  central  growing  regions  has 
benefited  both  millet  and  sorghum;  area  and 
yields  are  estimated  higher. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.5  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  127  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  138  percent  from  last  year.  Barley  area  is 
estimated  higher  and  late  season  rains  relieved 
dry  conditions,  thereby  improving  yields. 
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RICE  (MILLED-BASIS); 


World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  at 
a  record  342.0  million  tons,  up  1.0  million  or 
less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  less 
than  1  percent  from  last  year's  crop.   Foreign 
production  in  1990/91  is  projected  at  a  record 
337.1  million  tons.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at 
5.0  million  tons,  up  marginally  from  last  month 
but  down  1  percent  from  last  season.  Country 
highlights  are  as  follows: 


o   Bangladesh 


Production  is  estimated  at  17.5  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  3  percent  from  last  year's  record  harvest. 
Yields  are  estimated  slightly  higher  owing  to 
favorable  growing  conditions  for  the  main  Aman 
rice  crop. 


o   Burma  Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  8.4  million 

tons,  up  0.3  million  or  4  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  4  percent  from  last  year. 
Unusually  good  rains  are  estimated  to  have 
boosted  yields. 

OILSEEDS;  Total  world  oilseeds  production  during  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a 
record  217.3  million  tons,  down  1.9  million  from  last  month,  but  up  over  6.0 
million  or  3  percent  above  the  1989/90  crop.   Foreign  production  during  1990/91 
is  projected  to  be  a  record  159.3  million  tons,  down  1.6  million  from  last 
month,  but  up  7.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year.  U.S.  production  is 
projected  at  57.9  million  tons,  down  0.4  million  or  1  percent  from  1989/90. 

*   Soybeans ;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  105.2 
million  tons,  down  1.5  million  or  over  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
down  0.9  million  or  1  percent  from  last  year.  Total  foreign  soybean 
output  is  forecast  at  55.3  million  tons,  down  1.5  million  from  last 
month  but  up  1.6  million  or  3  percent  from  1989/90.  Country 
highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  49.9  million  tons, 
down  marginally  from  last  month  and  down  5 
percent  from  last  year. 


Brazil 


Production  is  forecast  at  19.0  million  tons, 
down  1.5  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  2  percent  from  last  year.  Yields  and 
area  are  expected  to  decline  as  farmers  respond 
to  the  recently  announced  credit  package  and 
agricultural  policy  statement.  The  government 
has  placed  emphasis  on  production  of  domestic 
use  crops  at  the  expense  of  export  crops,  such 
as  soybeans.  The  most  serious  impact  is 
expected  to  occur  in  the  remote  center-west 
growing  region. 
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*   Cottonseed;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  33. A  million 
tons,  up  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  2.7  million 
or  9  percent  from  last  year.  Total  foreign  production  is  estimated  a 
28.2  million  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
1.8  million  or  7  percent  above  last  year.  Country  highlights  are  as 
follows: 


China 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.6  million  tons,  down 
0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
17  percent  from  last  year.  Unfavorable  weather 
last  month  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  cotton 
production  estimate. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.4  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  3  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop. 
Favorable  moisture  conditions  in  most  cotton 
growing  areas  have  raised  estimated  cotton 
yields. 


o   USSR  Production  is  estimated  at  4.8  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  from  last  month  and  up  0.1  million  or 
2  percent  from  last  year.  Cotton  yields  are 
expected  to  respond  favorably  to  much  improved 
weather  throughout  the  major  growing  areas. 

*   Peanuts:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  pegged  at  21.6  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  from  last  month,  reducing  expected  output  to  last 
year's  level.  Total  foreign  production  is  estimated  at  20.0  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  1  percent 
from  last  year.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.6  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  15  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  11  percent  from  last  year.  While 
raising  harvested  area,  the  National 
Agricultural  Statistics  Service  lowered  its 
yield  estimates  due  to  unfavorable  growing 
conditions. 


*   Sunf loverseed :  World  production  for  1990/91  is  pegged  at  22.9  million 
tons,  down  0.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  1.2 
million  or  6  percent  from  last  year.  Total  foreign  production  was 
lowered  this  month  to  21.8  million  tons,  down  0.3  million  or  1 
percent.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


o   East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  2.2  million  tons,  down 
150,000  tons  or  6  percent  from  last  month's 
estimate  and  down  0.2  million  or  9  percent  below 
the  1989/90  crop.  The  estimated  decrease  is  due 
primarily  to  reductions  in  output  in  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  because  of  dry  weather. 
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o   Turkey 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.0  million  tons,  down 
150,000  tons  or  13  percent  from  last  month's 
estimate  and  down  0.2  million  from  1989/90.   The 
reduced  estimate  is  due  to  dry  conditions. 


Rapeseed :  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  to  be  a  record 
23.7  million  tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  2.1 
million  or  nearly  10  percent  from  last  year.   Country  highlights  are 
as  follows: 


Canada 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.3  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  7  percent  from  last  year.  The  downward 
adjustment  reflects  a  slightly  lower  yield.   The 
figure  is  based  on  a  survey  of  producers  taken 
by  Statistics  Canada. 


o   EC- 12  Production  is  estimated  at  5.8  million  tons,  up 

0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
18  percent  from  last  year.  The  upward 
adjustment  reflects  an  increase  in  area  for 
France. 

*   Flaxseed ;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  2.3  million 
tons,  up  marginally  from  last  month  and  up  nearly  0.4  million  or  20 
percent  over  last  year.   While  production  by  the  United  States  is 
small,  this  year's  output  is  expected  to  increase  by  147  percent  over 
last  year,  to  84,000  tons.  Total  foreign  production  is  pegged  at  2.2 
million  tons,  up  0.3  million  or  18  percent  from  last  year.  The 
record  world  crop  of  3.0  million  tons  has  not  been  seriously 
challenged  since  1977/78.  There  were  no  significant  changes  this 
month. 


*  Copra;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  4.9  million  tons, 
unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.3  million  or  6  percent  over  last 
year.   Copra  production  has  ranged  between  4.3  -  4.8  million  tons  for 
many  years,  the  record  being  5.3  million  in  1985/86.   There  are  no 
changes  in  production  estimates  from  last  month. 

*  Palm  Kernels:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
3.3  million  tons,  up  3  percent  from  last  year.  There  is  no  change  in 
production  estimates  from  last  month. 

*  Palm  Oil:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  11.2 
million  tons,  up  0.1  million  from  last  month  and  up  0.5  million  or 
nearly  5  percent  from  last  year.  The  upward  trend  continues  as  new 
trees  come  into  production.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


o   Malaysia 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.4  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
14  percent  from  last  year.  The  revision  is  due 
to  an  increase  in  area  and  improved  production 
of  newer  bearing  trees. 
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COTTON;   World  cotton  production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  86.9  million  bales, 
up  0.3  million  bales  from  last  month  and  up  7  million  bales  or  9  percent  from 
last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  72.1  million  bales,  up  0.4 
million  from  last  month  and  7  percent  above  the  1989/90  estimate.  Country 
highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  14.7  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  2.5  million  bales  or  21  percent  from  last 
year.  The  production  drop  from  last  month  is 
due  to  slightly  lower  anticipated  yields 
stemming  from  unfavorable  weather  in  the 
Southeast  and  Delta  States. 


o   Australia 


Production  is  forecast  at  a  record  1.6  million 
bales,  up  0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last 
month  and  18  percent  above  last  year.  Higher 
yields  are  anticipated  owing  to  increased 
irrigated  area.   Cotton  planting  should  commence 
in  October. 


o   China 


o   India 


Production  is  estimated  at  20.5  million  bales, 
down  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  18  percent  from  last  year.  A  series  of 
late-summer  typhoons  and  tropical  storms  struck 
the  coast  of  China  north  of  Shanghai,  an 
important  cotton  production  area,  probably 
causing  some  crop  losses. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.0  million  bales, 
up  0.6  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  3  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop. 
Cotton  yields  are  forecast  higher  owing  to 
favorable  monsoon  rainfall  in  most  growing 
areas. 


Sudan 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  450  thousand  bales, 
down  0.2  million  or  30  percent  from  last  month 
and  26  percent  from  last  year.  The  decrease  is 
due  to  severe  area  reductions.   Problems  with 
ginning  last  year's  crop  led  to  large  scale 
abandonment  of  unharvested  cotton.   In  addition, 
cotton  has  received  increased  competition  from 
grains. 

Production  is  estimated  at  12.0  million  bales, 
up  0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  2  percent  from  last  year's  crop.  Cotton 
yields  are  estimated  higher  owing  to  recent 
favorable  weather  in  most  growing  areas. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCIION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

PreJ. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Pral. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  1989/90  1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

— Million  Hectares— 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

World 

218.2 

226.0 

231.3 

2.30 

2.38 

2.53 

2.54 

500.7 

538.1 

583.7 

586.9 

United  States 

21.5 

25.2 

28.3 

2.29 

2.20 

2.60 

2.65 

49.3 

55.4 

73.6 

75.0 

Total  Foreign 

196.6 

200.8 

203.0 

2.30 

2.40 

2.52 

2.52 

451.4 

482.7 

510.1 

511.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

42.1 

44.3 

45.7 

•    2.69 

2.87 

2.97 

2.97 

113.1 

127.2 

135.3 

135.8 

Argentina 

4.7 

5.5 

6.0 

1.79 

1.86 

1.92 

1.92 

8.4 

10.2 

11.5 

11.5 

Australia 

8.9 

8.9 

10.0 

1.57 

1.58 

1.48 

1.50 

14.1 

14.1 

14.5 

15.0 

Canada 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

1.23 

1.79 

2.06 

2.03 

16.0 

24.3 

29.0 

28.6 

EC- 12 

15.5 

16.3 

15.6 

4.82 

4.83 

5.15 

5.18 

74.7 

78.6 

80.3 

80.8 

Major  Importers 

95.9 

97.2 

97.7 

2.39 

2.49 

2.65 

2.65 

229.3 

242.4 

258.4 

259.3 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.4 

3.0 

1.68 

1.65 

1.59 

1.50 

5.8 

5.6 

5.1 

4.5 

China 

28.8 

29.8 

30.3 

2.97 

3.04 

3.15 

3.17 

85.4 

90.8 

95.5 

96.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

4.17 

4.15 

4.10 

4.15 

44.8 

44.2 

43.9 

44.3 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

4.76 

5.05 

5.71 

5.71 

2.8 

3.2 

4.0 

4.0 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 

4.0 

4.7 

5.2 

1.26 

1.13 

1.02 

1.06 

5.0 

5.3 

4.9 

5.5 

Japan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.62 

3.47 

3.52 

3.52 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR 

48.1 

47.7 

47.5 

1.76 

1.94 

2.19 

2.19 

84.4 

92.3 

104.0 

104.0 

Other  Foreign 

58.6 

59.4 

59.7 

1.86 

1.91 

1.95 

1.96 

109.0 

113.1 

116.4 

116.8 

India 

23.1 

24.1 

23.7 

2.00 

2.24 

2.28 

2.28 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 

Iran 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

Mexico 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

4.00 

4.21 

4.12 

4.12 

3.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.02 

5.17 

5.02 

5.27 

3.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4.8 

Pakistan 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

1.73 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

12.7 

14.4 

14.6 

14.6 

South  Africa 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.78 

1.09 

1.35 

1.35 

3.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Turkey 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

1.71 

1.32 

1.60 

1.60 

15.0 

11.5 

14.0 

14.0 

Others 

9.6 

8.9 

9.5 

1.84 

1.79 

1.73 

1.74 

17.7 

16.0 

16.5 

16.6 

1/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
SEPTEMBER  1990 


Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS.  USDA 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89  1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

— Million  Hectares — 
325.1        322.4       323.3 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
2.25        2.48        2.52        2.54 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
730.5       799.6       817.2 

821.6 

World 

United  States 

32.8 

37.1 

36.6 

4.56 

5.97 

6.23 

6.44 

149.7 

221.4 

227.7 

235.3 

Total  Foreign 

292.3 

285.3 

286.7 

1.99 

2.03 

2.05 

2.04 

580.8 

578.2 

589.5 

586.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

20.8 

21.3 

21.5 

2.46 

2.48 

2.53 

2.56 

51.1 

52.8 

54.7 

55.2 

Argentina 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

2.49 

2.65 

2.85 

2.85 

7.3 

8.1 

9.5 

9.5 

Australia 

4.4 

4.0 

4.2 

1.52 

1.75 

1.55 

1.55 

6.7 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

Canada 

7.1 

8.3 

8.1 

2.76 

2.84 

3.07 

3.16 

19.7 

23.5 

25.0 

25.4 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

2.86 

2.27 

2.11 

2.11 

13.0 

10.0 

9.3 

9.3 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.50 

2.71 

2.89 

2.89 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

Major  Importers 

106.3 

103.8 

101.5 

2.57 

2.72 

2.81 

2.78 

273.5 

282.3 

285.6 

281.8 

Eastern  Europe 

18.2 

18.2 

18.2 

3.37 

3.74 

3.62 

3.42 

61.3 

67.9 

66.3 

62.3 

EC- 12 

19.2 

18.5 

17.9 

4.60 

4.41 

4.31 

4.32 

88.1 

81.7 

78.2 

77.4 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.54 

3.98 

3.91 

4.17 

11.4 

12.3 

11.8 

12.6 

Mexico 

7.5 

7.5 

7.9 

1.85 

1.88 

1.89 

1.89 

13.8 

14.1 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

57.8 

56.0 

54.0 

1.69 

1.87 

2.09 

2.09 

97.5 

104.8 

113.0 

113.0 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.40 

3.34 

3.34 

3.34 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

165.2 

160.3 

163.6 

1.55 

1.52 

1.52 

1.52 

256.2 

243.1 

249.2 

249.3 

Brazil 

13.4 

12.8 

13.3 

2.00 

1.84 

1.88 

1.92 

26.7 

23.4 

24.9 

25.4 

China 

28.3 

28.5 

28.7 

3.33 

3.32 

3.36 

3.36 

94.2 

94.6 

96.4 

96.4 

India 

39.1 

38.6 

39.4 

0.81 

0.81 

0.82 

0.82 

31.7 

31.2 

32.3 

32.3 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria 

10.1 

9.9 

10.1 

0.84 

0.82 

0.84 

0.84 

8.5 

8.1 

8.5 

8.5 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Turkey 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

2.29 

1.68 

1.91 

1.91 

10.0 

7.4 

8.5 

8.5 

Others 

63.3 

59.9 

61.3 

1.19 

1.15 

1.12 

1.12 

75.3 

69.0 

69.0 

68.6 

BARLEY 

77.5 

74.3 

73.6 

2.16 

2.27 

2.40 

2.39 

167.3 

168.9 

176.0 

176.2 

World 

United  States 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

2.04 

2.61 

2.80 

2.84 

6.3 

8.8 

8.8 

8.9 

Total  Foreign 

74.4 

71.0 

70.4 

2.16 

2.26 

2.38 

2.37 

161.0 

160.1 

167.3 

167.3 

Australia 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

1.47 

1.74 

1.51 

1.51 

3.3 

4.1 

3.6 

3.6 

Canada 

4.2 

4.7 

4.6 

2.46 

2.50 

2.83 

2.83 

10.2 

11.7 

13.0 

13.0 

China 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

1.67 

1.74 

1.73 

1.73 

6.2 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

Eastern  Europe 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

3.77 

4.23 

4.00 

3.91 

17.1 

19.3 

18.4 

17.9 

EC-12 

12.2 

11.8 

11.4 

4.13 

3.93 

3.86 

3.91 

50.2 

46.2 

44.9 

44.8 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

3.30 

3.85 

3.68 

3.98 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

5.9 

Turkey 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

2.12 

1.46 

1.76 

1.76 

7.0 

4.9 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR 

29.7 

27.6 

26.0 

1.50 

1.75 

2.15 

2.15 

44.5 

48.5 

56.0 

56.0 

Others 

12.8 

11.8 

13.3 

1.31 

1.17 

1.09 

1.08 

16.8 

13.9 

14.1 

14.4 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Pro]. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

CORN 

—Million  Hectares— 
124.7       126.0       127.5 

—Metric  Tons  Pef  Hectare— 
3.21        3.66        3.67        3.71 

— Million  Metric  Torts— 
400.4       460.8       470.3 

472.6 

World 

United  States 

23.6 

26.2 

27.0 

5.31 

7.29 

7.39 

7.64 

125.2 

191.2 

199.4 

206.2 

Total  Foreign 

101.1 

99.8 

100.5 

2.72 

2.70 

2.68 

2.65 

275.2 

269.6 

270.9 

266.4 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

7.1 

6.6 

6.9 

3.05 

2.75 

2.77 

2.77 

21.6 

18.2 

19.1 

19.1 

Argentina 

1.7 

1.6 

2.0 

2.94 

3.09 

3.33 

3.33 

5.0 

5.0 

6.5 

6.5 

South  Africa 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.28 

2.56 

2.36 

2.36 

12.4 

9.2 

8.5 

8.5 

Thailand 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

2.63 

2.86 

3.04 

3.04 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

Major  Importers 

22.0 

21.2 

21.2 

3.82 

3.94 

3.79 

3.61 

84.0 

83.5 

80.9 

76.4 

Eastern  Europe 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

3.78 

4.21 

4.11 

3.65 

27.0 

29.7 

29.5 

25.6 

EC- 12 

4.1 

3.9 

3.6 

7.00 

6.89 

6.60 

6.45 

28.5 

26.5 

24.0 

23.3 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.55 

7.68 

8.35 

8.35 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

Mexico 

6.0 

5.8 

6.2 

1.68 

1.68 

1.72 

1.72 

10.1 

9.8 

10.7 

10.7 

USSR 

4.4 

4.1 

4.0 

3.62 

3.71 

3.63 

3.63 

16.0 

15.3 

14.5 

14.5 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.20 

4.17 

4.14 

4.14 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 

72.1 

72.0 

72.4 

2.35 

2.33 

2.34 

2.36 

169.6 

167.9 

170.9 

170.9 

Brazil 

12.9 

12.2 

12.7 

2.02 

1.84 

1.89 

1.93 

26.1 

22.5 

24.0 

24.5 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.47 

6.36 

6.25 

6.64 

5.4 

6.4 

6.5 

6.9 

China 

19.7 

20.4 

20.5 

3.93 

3.88 

3.90 

3.90 

77.4 

78.9 

80.0 

80.0 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.20 

5.37 

5.41 

5.41 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

India 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Zimbabwe 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.56 

1.67 

1.70 

1.74 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

Others 

23.9 

24.2 

23.7 

1.53 

1.50 

1.50 

1.49 

36.5 

36.3 

36.1 

35.3 

SORGHUM 

42.6 

42.3 

42.2 

1.30 

1.31 

1.29 

1.31 

55.4 

55.6 

54.6 

55.2 

World 

United  States 

3.7 

4.5 

3.7 

4.00 

3.48 

3.71 

3.88 

14.6 

15.7 

13.9 

14.5 

Total  Foreign 

39.0 

37.8 

38.4 

1.05 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

40.8 

39.9 

40.7 

40.7 

Argentina 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.33 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

Australia 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

1.65 

2.47 

1.94 

1.94 

1.2 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

China 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

3.14 

2.94 

3.02 

3.02 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

India 

14.8 

15.5 

15.3 

0.71 

0.74 

0.75 

0.75 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

2.83 

2.88 

2.85 

2.85 

3.1 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

Nigeria 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

South  Africa 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

5.3 

3.5 

4.4 

0.83 

0.64 

0.64 

0.64 

4.4 

2.3 

2.8 

2.8 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.35 

1.33 

1.43 

1.43 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Others 

9.8 

9.7 

9.4 

1.07 

1.02 

1.01 

1.02 

10.4 

9.9 

9.7 

9.6 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

OATS 

—Million  Hectares— 
22.1          22.7         21.7 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

1.70        1.85        1.91         1.93 

— Million  Metric  Tons— 
37.6         41.9         41.7 

41.8 

World 

United  States 

2.2 

2.8 

2.5 

1.41 

1.95 

2.12 

2.12 

3.2 

5.4 

5.3 

5.3 

Total  Foreign 

19.9 

19.9 

19.2 

1.73 

1.83 

1.88 

1.90 

34.4 

36.5 

36.4 

36.5 

USSR 

10.9 

10.8 

10.5 

1.40 

1.57 

1.62 

1.62 

15.3 

16.8 

17.0 

17.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.7 

3.4 

1.94 

1.99 

2.03 

2.05 

6.8 

7.3 

7.2 

7.0 

Argentina 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1.27 

1.44 

1.33 

1.33 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.49 

1.49 

1.36 

1.36 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

Canada 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

2.18 

2.08 

2.25 

2.36 

3.0 

3.5 

3.6 

3.5 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

3.14 

3.54 

3.86 

3.80 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

Other  Foreign 

5.4 

5.5 

5.3 

2.28 

2.26 

2.30 

2.37 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.5 

China 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.19 

1.15 

1.21 

1.21 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

2.62 

2.70 

2.67 

2.67 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

3.43 

3.33 

3.87 

4.00 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Poland 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

2.61 

2.74 

2.60 

2.55 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

1.9 

EC- 12 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

3.11 

2.78 

3.08 

3.07 

5.5 

4.7 

4.9 

4.9 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

3.77 

3.78 

3.80 

3.80 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

4.23 

3.78 

4.38 

4.38 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

2.21 

3.24 

2.90 

3.30 

0.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.5 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.09 

3.53 

3.32 

4.77 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

Others 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.09 

1.10 

1.09 

1.10 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

RYE 

World 

15.9 

16.9 

16.8 

2.08 

2.21 

2.28 

2.31 

33.0 

37.4 

38.0 

38.8 

United  States 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.55 

1.76 

1.89 

1.89 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Foreign 

15.6 

16.7 

16.6 

2.09 

2.22 

2.29 

2.31 

32.6 

37.1 

37.6 

38.4 

USSR 

10.1 

10.7 

10.5 

1.83 

1.87 

2.00 

2.00 

18.5 

20.1 

21.0 

21.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

1.04 

1.74 

1.67 

1.73 

0.3 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

2.59 

2.96 

2.92 

2.94 

10.0 

11.6 

11.4 

11.9 

East  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

2.94 

3.34 

3.77 

3.61 

1.8 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

Poland 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

2.52 

2.94 

2.80 

2.85 

7.2 

8.6 

8.2 

8.7 

Czechoslovakia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC-12 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

3.05 

3.31 

3.19 

3.36 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

Denmark 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.52 

4.80 

4.35 

4.78 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

West  Germany 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

4.19 

4.69 

4.47 

4.75 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

Others 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

2.06 

2.28 

2.26 

2.39 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/ Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNIHY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare 

— 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

SOYBEANS 

55.78 

57.67 

56.41 

1.71 

1.84 

1.88 

1.86 

95.42 

106.08 

106.70 

105.18 

World 

United  States 

23.22 

24.03 

22.89 

1.82 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

42.15 

52.44 

49.97 

49.93 

Total  Foreign 

32.57 

33.64 

33.52 

1.64 

1.59 

1.68 

1.65 

53.27 

53.64 

56.73 

55.25 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

16.17 

16.38 

16.30 

1.83 

1.84 

1.90 

1.84 

29.60 

30.10 

31.50 

30.00 

Argentina 

4.00 

5.00 

5.30 

1.60 

2.16 

2.08 

2.08 

6.40 

10.80 

11.00 

11.00 

Brazil 

12.17 

11.38 

11.00 

1.91 

1.70 

1.81 

1.73 

23.20 

19.30 

20.50 

19.00 

Other  Foreign 

16.40 

17.25 

17.22 

1.44 

1.36 

1.46 

1.47 

23.67 

23.54 

25.23 

25.25 

Canada 

0.53 

0.54 

0.50 

2.16 

2.26 

2.31 

2.60 

1.15 

1.22 

1.20 

1.30 

China 

8.12 

8.06 

8.03 

1.43 

1.27 

1.47 

1.47 

11.65 

10.23 

11.80 

11.80 

Eastern  Europe 

0.56 

0.54 

0.54 

1.20 

1.50 

1.42 

1.30 

0.67 

0.82 

0.78 

0.70 

EC- 12 

0.53 

0.61 

0.62 

3.10 

3.20 

3.21 

3.21 

1.66 

1.95 

1.99 

1.99 

India 

1.66 

1.90 

2.00 

0.91 

0.89 

0.90 

0.90 

1.50 

1.70 

1.80 

1.80 

Indonesia 

1.18 

1.15 

1.25 

1.02 

0.96 

0.96 

0.96 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

Paraguay 

0.85 

0.98 

0.90 

1.90 

1.38 

1.78 

1.78 

1.62 

1.35 

1.60 

1.60 

USSR 

0.76 

0.83 

0.84 

1.16 

1.15 

1.10 

1.10 

0.88 

0.96 

0.92 

0.92 

Others 

2.21 

2.64 

2.55 

1.52 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

3.35 

4.23 

3.94 

3.94 

COTTONSEED 

33.69 

32.77 

33.88 

0.96 

0.93 

0.98 

0.98 

32.33 

30.61 

33.16 

33.35 

World 

United  States 

4.84 

3.86 

4.64 

1.14 

1.10 

1.13 

1.12 

5.50 

4.24 

5.24 

5.20 

Total  Foreign 

28.86 

28.91 

29.24 

0.93 

0.91 

0.95 

0.96 

26.83 

26.37 

27.93 

28.15 

China 

5.53 

5.20 

5.50 

1.27 

1.24 

1.41 

1.37 

7.05 

6.44 

7.75 

7.55 

India 

7.30 

7.60 

7.80 

0.49 

0.59 

0.53 

0.56 

3.56 

4.49 

4.10 

4.36 

Pakistan 

2.51 

2.60 

2.64 

1.14 

1.12 

1.14 

1.14 

2.85 

2.91 

3.01 

3.01 

USSR 

3.43 

3.33 

3.25 

1.46 

1.41 

1.42 

1.48 

5.00 

4.70 

4.60 

4.80 

Others 

10.09 

10.18 

10.05 

0.83 

0.77 

0.84 

0.84 

8.36 

7.84 

8.47 

8.44 

PEANUTS 

19.74 

19.46 

19.12 

1.18 

1.11 

1.15 

1.13 

23.24 

21.63 

21.96 

21.63 

World 

United  States 

0.66 

0.67 

0.71 

2.74 

2.72 

2.75 

2.29 

1.81 

1.81 

1.90 

1.61 

Total  Foreign 

19.09 

18.79 

18.41 

1.12 

1.05 

1.09 

1.09 

21.44 

19.82 

20.07 

20.02 

Argentina 

0.15 

0.18 

0.19 

1.62 

2.06 

2.32 

2.32 

0.24 

0.37 

0.43 

0.43 

China 

2.91 

2.95 

3.05 

1.95 

1.82 

1.90 

1.90 

5.69 

5.36 

5.80 

5.80 

India 

8.43 

8.40 

7.80 

1.07 

0.92 

0.94 

0.94 

9.00 

7.70 

7.30 

7.30 

Senegal 

0.90 

0.79 

0.77 

0.76 

0.93 

0.94 

0.87 

0.69 

0.74 

0.72 

0.67 

South  Africa 

0.19 

0.19 

0.19 

1.24 

1.24 

1.26 

1.26 

0.23 

0.23 

0.24 

0.24 

Sudan 

0.58 

0.55 

0.55 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

0.73 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

5.93 

5.74 

5.87 

0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

5.13 

5.03 

5.18 

5.18 

CONTINUED 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

— Million  Hectares— 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare 



— Million  Metric  Tons- 

__ 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

15.00 

15.66 

16.57 

1.36 

1.38 

1.40 

1.38 

20.33 

21.66 

23.22 

22.90 

World 

United  States 

0.78 

0.74 

0.75 

1.05 

1.10 

1.46 

1.46 

0.81 

0.81 

1.10 

1.10 

Total  Foreign 

14.22 

14.92 

15.82 

1.37 

1.40 

1.40 

1.38 

19.52 

20.84 

22.12 

21.80 

Argentina 

2.30 

2.90 

2.90 

1.39 

1.31 

1.38 

1.38 

3.20 

3.80 

4.00 

4.00 

China 

0.83 

0.73 

0.83 

1.42 

1.34 

1.45 

1.45 

1.18 

0.98 

1.20 

1.20 

EC- 12 

2.13 

2.00 

2.52 

1.88 

1.75 

1.75 

1.72 

3.99 

3.50 

4.36 

4.34 

East  Europe 

1.31 

1.29 

1.29 

1.62 

1.87 

1.80 

1.71 

2.13 

2.42 

2.35 

2.20 

USSR 

4.28 

4.46 

4.65 

1.44 

1.59 

1.50 

1.50 

6.16 

7.07 

7.00 

7.00 

Others 

3.38 

3.54 

3.63 

0.85 

0.87 

0.89 

0.85 

2.87 

3.08 

3.21 

3.06 

RAPESEED 

17.89 

16.93 

17.41 

1.26 

1.28 

1.37 

1.36 

22.53 

21.61 

23.70 

23.71 

World 

Total  Foreign 

17.89 

16.93 

17.41 

1.26 

1.28 

1.37 

1.36 

22.53 

21.61 

23.70 

23.71 

Canada 

3.67 

2.90 

2.63 

1.17 

1.07 

1.31 

1.25 

4.31 

3.10 

3.40 

3.30 

China 

4.94 

4.99 

5.30 

1.02 

1.09 

1.25 

1.25 

5.04 

5.44 

6.60 

6.60 

EC- 12 

1.84 

1.66 

1.93 

2.81 

2.96 

3.01 

3.01 

5.17 

4.92 

5.70 

5.82 

East  Europe 

0.88 

1.00 

0.94 

2.51 

2.65 

2.39 

2.39 

2.20 

2.65 

2.26 

2.26 

India 

4.87 

4.70 

4.70 

0.86 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

4.20 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

Others 

1.70 

1.67 

1.90 

0.94 

1.03 

1.02 

1.02 

1.61 

1.71 

1.94 

1.94 

FLAXSEED 

3.68 

3.71 

3.77 

0.45 

0.52 

0.60 

0.61 

1.66 

1.92 

2.28 

2.31 

World 

United  States 

0.09 

0.07 

0.09 

0.45 

0.47 

0.89 

0.89 

0.04 

0.03 

0.08 

0.08 

Total  Foreign 

3.59 

3.63 

3.68 

0.45 

0.52 

0.59 

0.60 

1.62 

1.88 

2.20 

2.22 

Argentina 

0.54 

0.60 

0.60 

.0.86 

0.86 

0.88 

0.88 

0.46 

0.52 

0.53 

0.53 

Canada 

0.50 

0.60 

0.72 

0.74 

0.83 

1.12 

1.22 

0.37 

0.50 

0.85 

0.88 

India 

1.18 

1.20 

1.20 

0.30 

0.33 

0.33 

0.33 

0.35 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

1.04 

0.87 

0.78 

0.21 

0.26 

0.21 

0.21 

0.22 

0.23 

0.17 

0.17 

Others 

0.33 

0.36 

0.37 

0.66 

0.66 

0.67 

0.67 

0.22 

0.24 

0.25 

0.25 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 

145.79 
29.58 

146. 19 
29.37 

747. 16 
29.08 

1.34 
1.70 

1.39 

2.02 

1.43 

2.01 

1.42 

1.99 

195.51 
50.31 

203.52 
59.34 

211.02 
58.29 

209.09 

57.93 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

116.21 

116.82 

118.08 

1.25 

1.23 

1.29 

1.28 

145.20 

144.18 

152.73 

151.16 

COPRA 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

4.31 

4.57 

4.86 

4.86 

PALM  KERNEL 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

2.91 

3.24 

3.32 

3.32 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

"~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

"■  — 

202.74 
9.47 

211.32 
10.73 

219.20 

11.11 

217.27 

11.21 

PALM  OIL  1/ 

1/  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds. 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  1989/90 1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1988/89  1989/90 

Aug. 

Sept. 

— Million  Hectares— 

— Kilograms  Per  Hectare — 

—Million  480-1 

=>ound  Bales— 

World 

34.0 

32.6 

33.8 

542 

533 

556 

560 

84.8 

79.9 

86.6 

86.9 

United  States 

4.8 

3.9 

4.6 

694 

688 

697 

691 

15.4 

12.2 

14.9 

14.7 

Total  Foreign 

29.2 

28.7 

29.1 

517 

513 

534 

539 

69.4 

67.7 

71.7 

72.1 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

13.5 

13.1 

13.2 

748 

723 

773 

777 

46.5 

43.6 

47.2 

47.0 

Australia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1,538 

1,204 

1306 

1,393 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

866 

846 

807 

807 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

China 

5.5 

5.2 

5.5 

751 

728 

831 

812 

19.1 

17.4 

21.0 

20.5 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

718 

695 

742 

742 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Mexico 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1,209 

891 

971 

936 

1.4 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Pakistan 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

568 

560 

569 

569 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

6.9 

Sudan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

437 

473 

442 

456 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

Turkey 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

882 

851 

913 

913 

3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

USSR 

3.4 

3.4 

3.2 

801 

788 

792 

827 

12.6 

12.2 

11.5 

12.0 

Major  Importers  2/ 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

837 

870 

855 

884 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

Other  Foreign 

15.3 

15.2 

15.5 

304 

322 

321 

329 

21.3 

22.6 

22.9 

23.5 

Argentina 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

389 

462 

473 

473 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

Brazil 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

311 

300 

370 

370 

3.4 

3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

India 

7.3 

7.6 

7.8 

247 

295 

262 

279 

8.3 

10.3 

9.4 

1O0 

Syria 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

667 

874 

871 

871 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

4.9 

4.7 

5.0 

363 

342 

358 

358 

8.2 

7:4 

8.2 

8.2 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/ Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  9-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  September 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  the  September  projection  and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged 
1 1 .5  million  tons  (2.3  percent)  and  ranged  from  -30.7  to  6.8  million  tons.  The 
September  projection  has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES.  1981/82  - 

1989/90  1/ 

REGION 

Difference             | 

Lowest         Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

— Million  Metric  Tons | 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 

. 

World 

2.3 

11.5 

-30.7                 6.8 

5 

4 

U.S. 

0.9 

0.6 

-1.2                 0.8 

5 

4 

Foreign 

2.7 

11.8 

-30.9                 7.5 

5 

4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

1.1 

8.9 

-22.6               11.3 

7 

2 

U.S. 

2.8 

5.4 

-12.9                 6.1 

7 

2 

Foreign 

1.4 

7.9 

-18.9                 9.1 

4 

5 

RICE  (Milled) 

World 

2.8 

8.8 

-24.1                  3.4 

8 

1 

U.S. 

4.8 

0.2 

-0.4                 0.3 

6 

3 

Foreign 

2.9 

8.7 

-24.4                 3.6 

8 

1 

SOYBEANS 

World 

2.7 

2.4 

-4.4                 4.7 

4 

5 

U.S. 

4.0 

2.0 

-2.7                 4.6 

4 

5 

Foreign 

4.8 

2.0 
Millie 

-3.2                 2.3 
m  480-lb.  Bales — 

4 

5 

COTTON 

World 

3.4 

2.7 

-10.9                4.5 

5 

4 

U.S. 

4.4 

0.6 

-1.9                 0.8 

4 

4 

Foreign 

3.4 

2.4 

-11.2                 3.7 

5 

4 

UNITED  STATES 

3.2 

/ 

201 

Million  Bushels 

-459                224 

6 

CORN 

3 

SORGHUM 

4.0 

31 

-69                  41 

5 

4 

BARLEY 

1.9 

9 

-12                  24 

5 

4 

OATS 

3.0 

12 

-18                  27 

3 

5 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1988/89  is  defined  as  ttie  first  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1989/90  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  nine  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


ARGENTINA;  TIMELY  PRECIPITATION  BENEFITS  WHEAT  CROP 

Precipitation  during  the  first  10  days  of  September  was  beneficial  for  the 
wheat  crop  of  northern  Argentina.   Precipitation  was  below  normal  in  June  and 
almost  non-existent  in  July  and  August  causing  some  concern  for  the  1990/91 
wheat  crop.   Soil  moisture  levels  were  generally  adequate  for  planting  and 
germination  of  wheat  because  precipitation  was  heavy  in  May  1990.   Wheat 
planting  was  accomplished  ahead  of  normal  due  to  favorable  planting  weather. 
Soil  moisture  levels  were  becoming  short  coming  into  September,  with  wheat 
going  into  its  vegetative  growth  stage.  Weekly  rainfall,  during  September  2  - 
8,  1990,  averaged  25-73  millimeters  (mm)  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  scattered  areas  of  northeastern  La  Pampa,  10-25  mm  over  the  remainder 
of  the  wheat  belt  and  diminished  rapidly  to  6  mm  or  less  in  the  northern  wheat 
areas  of  Cordoba  and  Santa  Fe.   The  rainfall  so  far  this  month  will  also 
benefit  summer  crops,  which  are  just  beginning  to  be  planted  now. 


EAST  AFRICA;  DROUGHTS  AND  FLOODS 

Precipitation  levels  for  the  1990  growing  season  across  most  of  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan  have  been  much  below  normal.  Only  a  portion  of  southwest  Ethiopia  has 
received  substantial  precipitation  and  these  rains  caused  floods  in  late  August 
and  early  September.  The  farmlands  of  northeast  Sudan  received  25-50  percent 
of  normal  precipitation  for  the  period  of  May  -  August,  1990.   Temperatures 
over  the  northern  growing  regions  of  Sudan  have  been  well  above  normal  during 
August,  intensifying  the  crop  stress.  During  early  September,  light  to 
moderate  precipitation  (4-40  mm)  and  somewhat  lower  temperatures  stabilized 
crop  conditions  in  northern  Sudan  and  substantial  rains  (20-70  mm)  kept  crop 
conditions  from  deteriorating  further  in  northern  and  eastern  Ethiopia. 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND;  CONTINUED  DRY 


Precipitation  has 
and  across  France 
were  hurt  by  mois 
conditions  for  ge 
when  much  of  the 
percent  of  normal 
and  55  percent  of 
August  were  4  to 
Temperatures  for 
Precipitation  for 
which  will  benefi 
amounts  of  10  to 


been  much  below  normal  since  early  Spring  in  southern  England 
Summer  crops,  which  are  being  harvested  in  early  September, 
ture  shortages  and  precipitation  will  be  needed  to  improve 
rmination  of  winter  grains.   Precipitation  levels  for  August, 
summer  crops  were  in  the  filling  stage,  were  only  around  16 

in  northern  France,  32  percent  of  normal  in  southwest  France 

normal  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Temperatures  in  mid-to-late 
6  degrees  above  normal,  further  adding  to  the  crop  stress, 
the  first  10  days  of  September  have  been  closer  to  normal. 

September  1  -  10,  1990,  has  remained  light  and  scattered, 
t  harvesting.  Only  eastern  France  received  widespread  rain  in 
25  mm  during  early  September. 
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AUSTRALIA:   1990/91  WHEAT  PRICES  FALL 

In  late  August  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  (AWB)  announced  that  it  was  reducing 
the  wheat  purchase  price  from  the  A$170  level  announced  earlier  to  A$1A5  per 
ton,  or  15  percent,  for  the  1990/91  crop  which  is  now  approaching  harvest.   The 
reduction  was  triggered  by  falling  world  wheat  prices,  a  strong  Australian 
dollar,  and  wheat  marketing  uncertainties  in  the  Middle  East.   The  lower  wheat 
prices  are  compounding  an  already  poor  farm  income  year  as  other  commodities 
such  as  barley,  wool,  and  sheep  meat  also  have  low  prices.  Due  to  the  expected 
loss  of  wheat  revenue,  producer  associations  are  forecasting  a  1990/91  income 
loss  of  nearly  50  percent  compared  to  earlier  prospects  for  some  wheat  growers. 
The  AWB  chairman  claims  that  the  market  situation  for  wheat  this  year 
represents  a  disaster  for  Australian  farmers.  The  U.S.  agricultural  counselor 
in  Canberra  reports  that  the  only  two  bright  spots  left  for  farmers  this  year 
are  the  cotton  and  cattle  sectors.  With  the  predominant  wheat  and  wool  sectors 
suffering  from  low  prices,  farmers  are  looking  for  alternatives  but  the 
majority  of  land  devoted  to  wheat  and  sheep  is  unsuitable  for  other  enterprises 
or  has  prohibitively  high  conversion  cost. 

BRAZIL;   GOVERNMENT  ANNOUNCES  AGRICULTURAL  PACKAGE 

The  Brazilian  Government  recently  announced  policy  measures  aimed  at  enhancing 
production  of  basic  food  crops  such  as  rice,  corn,  dry  beans,  and  manioc. 
Several  elements  within  the  policy  package  directly  affect  the  outlook  for 
planting  of  the  1990/91  soybean  crop.  The  new  policy  will  regionalize  credit 
allocations  to  favor  areas  with  lower  production  and  marketing  costs  and  higher 
productivity.  This  measure  equates  to  a  production  disincentive  for  soybean 
producers  in  the  remote  center-west,  but  benefits  farmers  nearer  the  coast  who 
produce  a  larger  proportion  of  food  crops.   In  addition,  minimum  support  prices 
favor  production  of  crops  for  domestic  use  while  discouraging  export  crops. 
The  minimum  support  price  for  soybean  production  in  the  center-west  growing 
region  is  especially  unfavorable. 

A  key  element  not  addressed  by  the  package  is  the  short  term  policy  on 
repayment  of  outstanding  farm  debts.   The  government  announced  its  intention  to 
release  Cruzados  310  billion  in  loans  for  planting  1990/91  crops.  However, 
producers  already  owe  between  Cr$80  and  Cr$120  billion  to  the  rural  credit 
system  from  prior  year  loans.   If  these  debts  are  not  paid,  extended,  or 
renegotiated,  production  credit  availability  for  summer  crop  planting  will  be 
reduced.   Because  of  the  disincentives  in  the  policy  package,  the  current 
outlook  is  for  1990/91  soybean  area  to  decrease  from  last  year's  level.  Area 
reductions  are  expected  to  be  concentrated  primarily  in  the  center-west  states. 
Corn  area  is  expected  to  increase  only  moderately  as  most  of  the  area  taken  out 
of  soybeans  is  in  areas  less  favorable  for  corn. 
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CHINA;   BUMPER  RICE  HARVEST  POSSIBLE 

China's  1989  rice  crop  was  a  record  180.1  million  tons  (rough  basis),  and 
another  bumper  crop  is  forecast  for  1990.  According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural 
trade  officer  in  Guangzhou,  favorable  Government  policies  and  generally  good 
weather  led  to  a  record  early  rice  harvest  of  more  than  50  million  tons,  and 
the  prospects  for  single  crop  and  late  crop  rice  remain  favorable.   Crop 
conditions  in  the  Yangtze  valley  are  good  to  excellent,  although  the  recent 
series  of  typhoons  and  tropical  storms  may  have  caused  locally  severe  damage  to 
the  maturing  single  crop  rice  along  the  coast.   In  contrast,  the  late  rice  crop 
in  parts  of  Guangdong  and  Guangxi  have  been  stressed  by  hot,  dry  weather  this 
summer.  Of  the  total  1.7  million  hectares  of  late  rice  planted  in  Guangdong, 
about  one-third  is  located  in  drought-affected  areas.  Chinese  officials 
estimate  that  only  5  percent  of  the  planted  area  in  the  province  is  currently 
at  risk,  but  the  late  rice  crop  is  entering  the  crucial  heading  stage  and  two 
more  weeks  without  significant  rain  would  reduce  yield  prospects. 

FINLAND:   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

After  3  years  of  growth,  the  boom  in  Finland's  forest  products  industry  appears 
to  be  moderating.  The  production  forecasts  for  1990  reflect  stagnation  in 
those  sectors  of  the  industry  that  are  currently  faced  with  rising  production 
costs,  new  regulations  under  the  recently  implemented  forest  taxation  law,  and 
weak  international  market  conditions.   However,  the  long-term  prospects  appear 
excellent.   Within  the  next  few  years,  annual  fellings  are  expected  to  exceed 
70  million  cubic  meters.  Current  production  estimates  are  as  follows  in  1,000 
cubic  meters: 


HARVEST 
Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Poles , Piles , Posts , Pi  t props 
Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 
Softwood  Veneer 
Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 
Softwood  Plywood 
Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 
Particleboard 


1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

57,120 

58 

,730 

58 

,000 

20,050 

.  20 

,680 

20 

,000 

1,660 

1 

,640 

1 

,650 

126 

122 

120 

7,720 

7 

,850 

7 

,800 

70 

68 

68 

40 

35 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

10 

10 

93 

103 

106 

493 

511 

510 

657 

671 

610 

1/  Preliminary. 
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JAPAN;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

Current  projections  of  Japan's  forestry  output  illustrate  the  continuing  trend 
avay  from  domestic  log  production  and  greater  emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of 
value-added  items  such  as  lumber  and  panel  products.  However,  the  export 
restrictions  on  tropical  logs  recently  implemented  throughout  most  of  Southeast 
Asia  appear  to  be  gradually  limiting  Japan's  ability  to  produce  tropical 
hardwood  veneer  and  plywood.  Revised  production  estimates  for  1988  and  1989, 
and  forecasts  for  1990  are  as  follows  in  1,000  cubic  meters: 


1988 


1989 


HARVEST 
Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Poles , Piles , Pos  ts , Pi  t props 
Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 
Softwood  Veneer 
Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 
Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 
Softwood  Plywood 
Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 
Hardboard 

Hedium  Density  Fiberboard 
Insulation  Board 
Particleboard 

1/  Preliminary. 


30,930 

30,515 

17,386 

17,175 

2,609 

2,446 

487 

403 

26,500 

27,067 

1,594 

1,524 

1,985 

1,890 

59 

61 

158 

170 

260 

256 

6,861 

6,592 

188 

195 

276 

329 

6,827 

6,183 

161 

150 

214 

237 

524 

518 

1,064 

1,092 

1990  1/ 

30,500 

17,000 

2,400 

350 

27,435 

1,612 

1,953 

55 

180 

250 

6,300 

205 

300 

6,200 

140 

270 

530 

1,100 


PERU;   POULTRY  PRODUCTION  STAGNATES 

Peru's  1990  poultry  meat  production  is  expected  to  total  187,000  tons, 
essentially  unchanged  from  1989  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in 
Lima.   Prior  to  1988,  poultry  production  in  Peru  had  shown  steady  growth, 
reaching  a  peak  of  256,000  tons  in  1987.  However,  deterioration  of  the 
national  economy  led  to  a  sharp  fall  in  meat  demand.  Also  during  the  past  2 
years,  a  prolonged  drought  cut  availability  of  domestically  produced  grains, 
causing  higher  poultry  feed  prices.   In  addition,  terrorist  activity  in  the 
highlands  has  caused  some  production  facilities  to  be  abandoned  and  some  to  be 
moved  to  safer  areas.  A  new  Government  took  office  in  July  1990  and  one  of  its 
major  goals  is  to  stop  hyperinflation.   If  the  economy  stabilizes,  output  of 
poultry  meat  is  expected  to  expand  moderately  in  1991  as  its  advantage  of  being 
lower  priced  than  either  red  meat  or  fish  is  expected  to  spur  consumption. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

Korea's  timber  cut  for  1990  is  forecast  at  1.5  million  cubic  meters  (CUM),  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  industry's  annual  production  capacity.  Although  total 
forested  area  is  declining,  the  resource  base  continues  to  expand.   Trees 
planted  during  Korea's  massive  reforestation  program  are  now  beginning  to 
mature.   Growing  stocks  are  currently  estimated  at  99  million  CUM  of 
softwoods — mainly  red  pine,  57  million  CUM  of  hardwoods,  and  60  million  CUM  of 
mixed  species.  Having  successfully  completed  its  initial  goals  for  the 
industry — reforestation  for  beautif ication  and  erosion  control,  the  Government 
is  placing  more  emphasis  on  identifying  economic  uses  for  the  timber  that  will 
soon  be  available.   As  the  production  statistics  indicate,  Korea  is  expanding 
down-line  production  of  softwood  and  temperate  hardwood  lumber,  particleboard, 
and  fiberboards,  and  cutting  back  production  of  tropical  board  products  that 
depend  on  imported  logs.  Current  estimates  are  as  follows  in  1,000  cubic 
meters: 


HARVEST 

Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 
Medium-Density  Fiberboard 
Hardboard 
Particleboard 


1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

1,250 

1,227 

1,500 

3,323 

3,715 

3,950 

92 

175 

185 

1,415 

1,219 

1,150 

1,068 

922 

890 

55 

88 

160 

13 

12 

13 

203 

271 

275 

1/  Preliminary. 


SWEDEN:   FORESTRY  SITUATION 


Current  assessments  indicate  1990  will  almost  mirror  the  production  situation 
in  Sweden  a  year  ago.  The  annual  cut  is  expected  to  increase  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  in  response  to  strong  demand,  and  the  conclusion  of 
satisfactory  price  agreements  between  the  industry  and  independent  forest 
owners.  Output  of  logs  and  the  various  products  is  projected  to  remain  static 
or  record  only  marginal  increases  due  to  critical  labor  shortages  throughout 
every  sector  of  the  industry.   Production  estimates  are  as  follows  in  1,000 
cubic  meters: 


1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

Harvest 

67,100 

70,000 

71,300 

Softwood  Logs 

22,300 

22,300 

22,300 

Temperate  Hardwood 

Logs 

730 

750 

755 

Softwood  Lumber 

11,031 

11,251 

11,300 

Temperate  Hardwood 

Lumber 

368 

375 

377 

Softwood  Plywood 

69 

69 

69 

Temperate  Hardwood 

Plywood 

0 

0 

5 

Particleboard 

860 

864 

870 

1/  Preliminary. 
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TAIWAN:   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

Taiwan's  domestic  timber  production  has  been  trending  downward  for  the  past 
several  years  due  to  rising  logging  costs,  poor  access  to  remaining  stands,  and 
Government  controls  on  logging  for  conservation  and  environmental  reasons.   The 
1990  harvest  is  forecast  to  exceed  the  1989  annual  cut  by  approximately 
one-third.  However,  this  is  still  significantly  below  the  1980-87  average  of 
522,000  cubic  meters.   Softwood  lumber  production  is  expected  to  continue  to 
expand  in  line  with  increasing  demand  from  the  local  contruction  sector. 
However,  projections  indicate  a  further  decline  in  lumber  and  panel  products 
manufactured  from  temperate  and  tropical  hardwoods  given  the  price  advantages 
enjoyed  by  imported  products.  Current  production  estimates  are  as  follows  in 
1,000  cubic  meters: 


HARVEST 

Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Temperate/Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 
Temperate/Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 
Particleboard 


1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

253 

164 

220 

48 

56 

60 

722 

676 

450 

228 

227 

140 

939 

929 

910 

769 

583 

460 

115 

110 

100 

1/  Preliminary. 


TUNISIA:   POULTRY  PRODUCTION  EXCEEDS  NEEDS 


Tunisian  poultry  meat  and  egg  production  in  1989  was  47,800  tons  and  1.03 
billion  eggs  respectively,  roughly  the  levels  of  domestic  consumption.  Output 
of  both  products  is  currently  well  above  domestic  demand  as  the  Tunisian  market 
adjusts  to  the  impact  of  an  unexpected  20  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
laying  hens.  Tunisia  started  1990  with  a  contract  to  deliver  1  million 
16-to-18-week  old  pullets  to  Algeria  during  the  January-April  period.  Algeria 
refused  to  accept  deliver  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  pullets  because 
Algerian  officials  said  they  did  not  meet  specifications.  The  extra  layers 
have  resulted  in  in  surplus  egg  production  of  about  12  million  eggs  per  month 
and  as  culling  takes  place  are  also  pushing  the  poultry  meat  market  into 
surplus. 

WORLD:   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  REVISED  UPWARD 

World  1990/91  centrifugal  sugar  production  has  been  revised  upward  to  108.7 
million  tons  (raw  basis),  1.5  million  tons  more  than  forecast  in  May  1990. 
This  compares  with  the  estimated  107.9  million  ton  1989/90  outturn,  revised  up 
by  1.6  million  tons.  Among  several  major  increases  for  1990/91  since  the  May 
report  are,  1  million  tons  for  India  to  12.50  million,  250,000  tons  for  China 
to  5.85  million,  and  200,000  tons  for  Turkey  to  1.55  million.   Sugar  prospects 
for  1990/91  also  improved  in  the  European  Community,  up  440,000  tons  since  the 
May  report  to  15.85  million.   Partially  offsetting  the  increases  are  countries 
where  prospects  have  diminished  since  the  May  report,  Mexico  down  250,000  tons 
to  3.15  million,  the  Dominican  Republic  down  130,000  tons  to  650,000,  and 
Czechoslovakia  down  100,000  tons  to  700,000. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


PAKISTAN  COTTON  PRODUCTION  AND  OUTLOOK 


OVERVIEW 

Cotton  production  in  Pakistan  has  experienced  spectacular  growth  in  the  past 
several  years,  boosting  its  position  as  the  country's  leading  agricultural 
export  commodity.   Pakistan  is  currently  the  world's  fifth  largest  cotton 
producer,  accounting  for  8  percent  of  world  production  and  harvested  area. 
Currently  the  1990/91  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  a  record  6.9  million 
480-pound  bales,  from  a  record  harvested  area  of  2.6  million  hectares. 

Cotton  is  produced  mostly  in  the  Indus  River  Basin  between  latitudes  23  degrees 
and  33  degrees  north.  This  area  is  about  1,000  kilometers  in  length  and  300 
kilometers  in  width.   The  climate  in  this  large  region  is  typically  semi-arid, 
with  high  daily  temperatures  during  the  cotton  growing  season.   The  exception 
is  a  small,  coastal  area  which  has  a  maritime  climate.   Annual  rainfall  is 
about  10  to  12  Inches,  occurring  mainly  during  the  monsoon  season  of  mid-June 
to  mid-September.   Production  is  totally  irrigated,  since  rainfall  accounts  for 
less  than  half  the  crop's  requirement  to  mature  with  minimum  acceptable  yield. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  area  is  located  in  the  northern  province  of 
Punjab  while  most  of  the  balance  is  produced  in  the  southern  province  of  Sind. 
In  the  Punjab,  cotton  is  planted  in  May  and  flowers  in  July.   Extreme 
temperatures  during  July,  however,  often  cause  significant  flower  shedding. 
This  delays  normal  boll  formation  until  September,  with  the  full  boll  load 
reached  by  the  second  week  in  October.   Harvesting  operations  in  the  Punjab 
usually  begin  during  late  October,  continuing  into  January.   Planting 
operations  in  southern  Sind  Province  begin  earlier  than  the  Punjab,  usually 
starting  in  mid-April,  with  harvesting  commencing  in  August.   The  Sind  cott( 


:on 


region  effectively  avoids  the  July  temperature  problem  which  usually  impacts 
the  Punjab  crop,  by  flowering  and  setting  bolls  at  an  earlier  date. 


COTTON  AREA 

Seed  cotton  prices  for  the  1989/90  crop  were  quite  strong  at  harvest,  and  were 
expected  to  influence  planted  area  in  the  current  season.  Cotton  area  in 
1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record  2.64  million  hectares,  however  the  increase  is 
only  slightly  above  the  1989/90  level  of  2.60  million.   Any  movement  toward 
significant  cotton  area  expansion  was  offset  by  a  lack  of  available  land  in  the 
heavily  cultivated  heartland  of  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  ethnic  disturbances  in 
Sind.   In  both  regions,  farmers  are  expected  to  focus  attention  on  improving 
crop  management,  and  thereby  raise  production  through  higher  crop  yields. 
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COTTON  YIELDS 

Cotton  yields  in  Pakistan  are  limited  by  poor  crop  management,  including 
inadequate  fertilizer  and  pesticide  application.  Weather  anomalies  also  impact 
yields,  with  flooding  damage  from  heavy  rains  occurring  regularly  along  the 
length  of  the  Indus  river  floodplain.   Monsoon  weather  has  been  favorable 
during  the  current  1990/91  growing  season,  but  seed  quality  at  planting  was 
poor  and  will  likely  effect  yield.  Much  of  the  1989/90  cottonseed  crop  in 
Punjab  was  excessively  wet  due  to  heavy  rains  during  harvest  and  was  further 
damaged  by  excessive  heat  during  ginning.   The  result  was  that  nearly  half  of 
the  seed  supply  in  the  Punjab  for  planting  the  current  cotton  crop  had  a 
germination  rate  of  only  10-50  percent.  This  compares  to  the  usual  90  percent. 
Due  to  the  high  returns  expected  from  the  1990/91  crop,  farmers  with  poor 
initial  crop  stands  reportedly  offset  this  problem  by  re-seeding  as  new  seed 
became  available. 

A  general  improvement  in  cotton  yields  has  been  achieved  during  the  last 
several  years  as  a  result  of  increased  use  of  high-yielding  cotton  varieties, 
improved  cultural  practices,  adequate  fertilizer  supplies,  and  plant  protection 
measures  (timely  application  of  pesticides).  However,  many  serious  problems 
still  persist  due  to  inefficient  resource  management,  including  weak  extension 
services,  inadequate  availability  of  credit,  planting  of  uncertified  seed, 
worsening  soil  salinity  problems,  and  dependence  on  pesticides  to  control 
insects. 

PRODUCTION  COST 

Pakistani  government  analysis  concerning  the  relative  cost  of  production  for 
cotton  cultivation  indicates  that  overall  costs  to  growers  will  rise  between 
16-2A  percent  in  1990/91.  This  is  reportedly  due  to  rising  costs  of  cotton 
production  inputs,  and  energy  for  irrigation.   Similar  estimates  for  the 
1989/90  growing  season  showed  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  production  cost 
of  5-7  percent. 

Strong  domestic  cotton  demand  and  relatively  high  market  prices  for  cotton  lint 
during  the  past  2  seasons  are  being  driven  by  the  rapidly  expanding  textile 
industry.  The  rising  market  prices  for  raw  cotton  have  effectively  offset  the 
significant  increase  in  cotton  production  costs  for  growers  during  the  current 
year.  Reportedly,  grower  returns  from  the  1989/90  cotton  crop  exceeded  the 
returns  for  all  competitor  crops  in  the  main  growing  region  of  Punjab,  and  all 
crops  except  sugarcane  in  the  Sind.   Farmer  satisfaction  with  the  current 
pricing  situation  is  expected  to  maintain  the  strong  emphasis  on  cotton 
cultivation  during  1990/91. 

PRODUCTION  POLICY 

Pakistan's  cotton  production  policy  normally  centers  on  the  annual  price 
support  levels  set  by  the  Pakistan  Central  Cotton  Committee.   In  past  years, 
price  support  levels  in  the  form  of  minimum  procurement  prices  have  been 
calculated  according  to  the  estimated  annual  rise  in  growers'  production  costs. 
Presently,  these  costs  have  been  offset  by  the  rapid  rise  in  the  market  price 
for  cotton.  The  government's  procurement  price  support,  therefore,  began  to 
have  little  impact  on  the  development  of  the  cotton  and  cotton  textile  sector. 
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In  announcing  the  1990/91  season  support  prices,  the  government  decided  to  send 
growers  and  industry  a  strong  message  of  continued  interest  in  the  expansion  of 
the  cotton  sector.   Price  supports  were  therefore  boosted  beyond  the  normal 
production  cost  calculation,  to  include  a  cushion  which  would  close  the  gap 
between  market  prices  and  government  procurement  price  levels. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  1990/91  cost  of  production  will  be  Rupees 
162-215  per  40  kgs.,  while  the  support  prices  will  range  from  Rs. 220-260  per  AO 
kgs.   Meanwhile,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  eligible  for  the  support  prices 
in  the  Rs. 245-260  per  40  kgs.  range.   Officials  view  this  price  increase  as  an 
important  signal  and  incentive  for  cotton  production,  and  support  for  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  textile  industry.   The  lint  support  prices  for 
1990/91  will  be  announced  closer  to  the  harvest. 

OUTLOOK 


The  current  cotton  growing  season  has  been  generally  favorable,  in  that  monsoon 
activity  has  precluded  serious  rainfall  deficiencies  or  major  flooding 
episodes.   Heavy  rains  in  southern  Sind  Province  during  harvest  in  August, 
however,  was  reported  to  have  negatively  impacted  the  crop.  Quality  reductions 
from  moisture  damaged  lint,  as  well  as  increased  worm  infestations  were 
reported.   Meanwhile,  the  Pakistan  Central  Cotton  Committee  forecast  a 
reduction  in  output  of  nearly  20,000  bales  in  Sind  this  year,  from  1989/90 
levels  of  1.07  million  bales.   Pakistani  government  estimates  in  late  August, 
however,  indicated  national  cotton  production  should  match  the  1990/91  target 
level  of  7.1  million  bales.   Currently,  USDA  is  estimating  a  crop  of  6.9 
million  bales. 


For  the  near  future,  the  cotton  production  outlook  in  Pakistan  should  remain 
strong.   Annual  output  will  likely  continue  to  be  primarily  influenced  by 
farmer  satisfaction  with  cotton  returns  and  the  overall  role  that  cotton  plays 
in  garnering  foreign  exchange  as  the  country's  primary  export  commodity. 
Production  increases  will  come  largely  through  achieving  higher  yields  from 
improved  varieties  and  better  agronomic  practices.   Pakistan's  medium-staple 
cotton  varieties  have  improved  over  the  last  several  years,  particularly  with 
respect  to  strength,  uniformity,  and  maturity. 


Ronald  R.  Roberson  (202)382-8879 
Michael  Shean      (202)475-5135 
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INDIA  OILSEED  PRODUCTION  OVERVIEW 


The  oilseed  sector  of  the  Indian  agricultural  economy  is  dwarfed  by  the 
predominant  foodgrain  sector,  but  is  receiving  significant  attention  from 
agricultural  officials  intent  on  revitalizing  this  perpetually  unreliable 
element  of  the  nation's  agricultural  system.   Oilseeds  production,  including 
cottonseed,  accounts  for  roughly  14  percent  of  the  country's  total  cultivated 
area,  compared  to  foodgrains  72  percent  share.  However,  as  of  1987  only  19 
percent  of  the  total  oilseed  area  was  irrigated,  leaving  these  important  crops 
vulnerable  to  erratic  rainfall.   The  underlying  weakness  in  the  oilseed  sector, 
due  to  the  unreliable  supply  of  oilseeds,  has  led  to  a  significant  focus  by  the 
government  on  research  and  development  into  new  varieties  and  improved 
agronomic  practices. 

Oilseeds  in  India  are  important  primarily  because  of  their  contribution  to  the 
nation's  edible  oil  supply,  which  has  fluctuated  considerably  in  the  past. 
Oilseeds  also  are  important  commercial  crops  used  in  the  manufacturing  of 
soaps,  paints,  lubricants,  textiles,  and  pharmaceuticals,  etc.;  oilcakes  and 
oilseed  meals  contribute  to  livestock  feed  and  crop  manures.  The  bulk  of 
India's  vegetable  oil  production  is  derived  from  nine  oilseeds,  of  which  USDA 
monitors  six.   Edible  oilseed  crops  include  peanut,  rapeseed/mustard,  sesame, 
safflower,  nigerseed,  soybean,  and  sunflower.   Important  non-edible  oilseeds 
include  flaxseed  and  castorseed.   In  addition,  cottonseed,  rice  bran,  and  seed 
from  several  tree  species  are  exploited.   This  report  will  focus  on  those 
primary  oilseeds  which  USDA  evaluates,  including  peanut,  rapeseed,  soybean, 
sunflower,  cottonseed,  and  flaxseed. 

Total  oilseed  production  in  1989/90  was  a  bumper  18.9  million  tons,  down  O.A 
million  or  3  percent  from  the  record  19.3  million  ton  crop  harvested  in 
1988/89.   Current  estimates  for  1990/91  show  a  further  decline  of  O.A  million 
tons  to  18.5  million  tons  due  to  a  particularly  poor  rainfall  affecting  peanuts 
in  Gujarat  and  Andhra  Pradesh  states.   Prior  to  the  record  1988/89  season, 
which  was  fueled  primarily  by  an  ideally  consistent  monsoon  across  India,  total 
oilseeds  output  hovered  around  14.0  million  tons.   In  spite  of  recent  oilseed 
crop  achievements,  average  yields  are  low  in  world  standards.   Although  India 
ranks  first  in  the  world  in  peanut  production,  second  in  rapeseed,  and  third  in 
cottonseed,  it  remains  unable  to  meet  rising  domestic  demand  for  oilseeds  and 
vegetable  oils. 

PRODUCTION  ENVIRONMENT 

Oilseeds  are  grown  over  a  vast  area  of  the  Indian  Subcontinent  and  are 
cultivated  on  an  average  of  23.0  million  hectares  annually.   Cultivation  is 
split  into  two  basic  growing  seasons,  the  main  summer  "kharif"  season  followed 
by  the  winter  "rabi"  season.   The  kharif  period  coincides  with  the  annual 
southwest  monsoon,  and  is  characteristically  the  primary  production  period. 
Wide  fluctuations  in  both  spatial  and  temporal  rainfall  occur  each  year,  and 
typically  some  sector  of  the  oilseed  growing  region  is  left  deficient.   Most 
commonly,  the  moisture  sensitive  peanut  heartland  in  western  Gujarat  state  is 
affected  by  erratic  monsoon  showers.   The  rabi  growing  period  coincides  with 
the  annual  winter  dry  season.   Rabi  oilseeds  generally  rely  on  soil  moisture 
reserves  accumulated  from  the  summer  monsoon,  and  are  supplementally  irrigated. 
Kharif  oilseeds  include  peanut,  soybean,  sunflower,  and  cottonseed.   Rabi 
oilseeds  include  rapeseed,  peanut,  cottonseed,  and  flaxseed. 
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The  oilseed  sector  is  primarily  composed  of  the  peanut,  rapeseed,  and 
cottonseed  crops,  which  in  combination  account  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
total  area  and  production.   The  annual  outlook  for  oilseed  and  vegetable  oil 
supplies,  however,  normally  hinges  on  the  condition  of  the  peanut  harvest. 
Peanut  production  dominates  the  oilseed  economy,  and  historically  has  proven  to 
be  the  most  unstable  oilseed  crop.   For  example,  in  1987/88  peanut  production 
suffered  from  severe  drought,  reaching  only  5.9  million  tons.   The  following 
crop  season  in  1988/89,  India  had  a  record  peanut  harvest  of  9.0  million  tons, 
or  an  increase  of  53  percent.   Meanwhile,  the  national  oilseed  crop  rose  from 
14.7  million  tons  in  1987/88  to  a  record  19.3  million  in  1988/89. 

USDA  1990/91  Oilseed  Statistics 


Oilseed: 


Area    X   of   Production  X   of   Irrigated  Yield 
(MHa)   Total    (MMT)     Total  Area  {X)      (5YR  Avg) 


Peanut 

7.8 

31.5 

7.3 

40.0 

15.4 

0.89 

Cottonseed 

7.8 

31.5 

4.4 

24.2 

30.9 

0.50 

Rapeseed 

4.7 

19.0 

3.8 

20.8 

55.0 

0.77 

Soybean 

2.0 

8.1 

1.8 

9.9 

— 

0.76 

Sunflower 

1.2 

4.9 

0.5 

2.7 

— 

0.40 

Flaxseed 

1.2 

4.9 

0.4 

2.2 

— 

0.30 

In  general,  oilseeds  are  cultivated  under  a  host  of  negative  conditions  in 
India,  including: 

o  roughly  81  percent  of  total  oilseed  area  is  rainfed  and  rainfall  is 

commonly  erratic  during  critical  growth  periods; 
o  cultivation  occurs  primarily  on  poor  to  sub-marginal  farmland  with 

generally  low  fertility; 
o  pests  and  disease  cause  considerable  losses; 
o  most  oilseed  growers  farm  less  than  2  hectares,  with  little  ability 

to  invest  in  crop  inputs/pesticides; 
o  fertilizer  usage  for  oilseeds  is  low; 

o  production,  distribution,  and  use  of  quality  seed  is  limited; 
o  oilseeds  are  generally  grown  under  poor  management  conditions; 
o  farm  credit  has  been  historically  deficient; 
o  nationally,  there  has  been  an  inadequate  supply  of  crop  inputs, 

extension  and  marketing  services,  and  post-harvest  storage  facilities. 


OILSEED  RESEARCH 

Although  India  is  the  third  largest  producer  of  oilseeds  in  the  world,  it  has 
one  of  the  lowest  per  capita  consumption  rates  of  vegetable  oils,  amounting  to 
6.5  kg/year  or  less  than  half  the  world  average.   Demand  for  edible  oil  and 
oilmeal  products,  as  well  as  industrial  usage  for  oilseeds  is  increasing  along 
with  population  and  rising  standard  of  living  in  India.   Oilseed  output  has 
fallen  behind,  despite  an  average  annual  growth  rate  near  4  percent  over  the 
past  20  years.   At  present  the  gap  is  being  filled  with  edible  oil  imports, 
predominantly  palm  oil  from  Southest  Asia. 
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Continuing  large  imports  of  edible  oils  are  depleting  the  country's  foreign 
exchange  reserves.   This  situation  has  fueled  the  need  for  additional  research 
and  development  regarding  oilseed  cultivation. 

Historically,  oilseed  output  was  raised  by  increasing  sown  area.   This  policy 
was  implemented  by  the  Indian  government  from  the  Independence  period  of  19A7 
until  the  early  1960's.   The  consequence  of  significant  oilseed  area  expansion 
during  that  era,  however,  was  larger  annual  fluctuation  in  output,  due  to 
reliance  on  marginal  and  sub-marginal  farmland.   Oilseed  crops  were  not 
supported  in  the  same  fashion  as  foodgrains  in  India,  a  semi-arid  country  that 
experienced  periodic  famine.   During  the  early  1960's,  as  oilseed  consumption 
began  to  seriously  outstrip  domestic  supply,  the  government  resorted  to  costly 
imports  to  match  annual  requirements.   At  this  time  of  India's  "green 
revolution,"  agricultural  research  was  highly  focused  on  the  primary  grain 
crops  of  wheat  and  rice.   Due  to  the  eventual  progress  of  this  research 
movement,  a  similar  focus  regarding  oilseeds  was  begun  in  the  late  1960's. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  oilseed  research  and  development  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  All  India  Coordinated  Research  Project  on  Oilseeds  (AICORPO) 
in  1967.   Research  emphasis  until  recently  has  focused  on  peanut  and  rapeseed, 
the  two  most  important  edible  oilseeds.   Current  efforts  are  also  under  way 
regarding  the  promising  non-traditional  oilseeds  of  sunflower  and  soybean. 
Research  efforts  since  1967  have  yielded  new  oilseed  varieties,  cropping 
systems  information,  and  improved  agronomic  management  recommendations. 
Transferral  of  the  knowledge  and  new  technology  to  the  majority  of  small 
farmers,  however,  has  been  insufficient  and  remains  a  major  weakness  in  the 
effort.   More  importantly,  the  failure  to  bring  a  significantly  larger 
percentage  of  oilseed  crop  area  under  irrigation  has  been  the  largest  barrier 
to  improved  production.   Indian  research  has  shown  that  yield  improvements  of 
200-A00  percent  are  attainable  with  current  farm  technology,  if  oilseeds  are 
irrigated. 

OILSEED  POLICY 

The  long  term  policy  of  the  government  is  to  raise  oilseed  output  to 
self-sufficiency  by  the  year  2000.   Government  projections  indicate  that  gross 
oilseed  production  must  rise  to  26.0  million  tons  by  that  date,  from  an  Indian 
Government  forecast  level  of  16.5  to  17.5  million  in  1990.   Without  factoring 
in  cottonseed  production,  oilseed  output  must  rise  to  over  21.0  million  tons 
from  the  current  average  annual  level  of  12.0  million  tons  over  the  next  10 
years  to  meet  projected  demand. 

Government  programs  introduced  since  1979  have  contributed  to  the  improving 
oilseeds  production  potential  in  India,  and  have  primarily  benefited  peanut  and 
rapeseed.   Annual  government  support  for  oilseed  cultivation  includes 
subsidized  seed,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  irrigation  equipment.   Assistance 
to  private  sector  breeder  seed  producers  also  was  initiated  to  increase  output 
and  availability  of  quality  hybrid  seed.   Market  support  for  farmers  in  the 
form  of  stable  oilseed  procurement  prices,  as  well  as  additional  credit  to 
marginal  farmers  also  was  implemented.   Government  support  programs  are 
estimated  to  cover  virtually  78  percent  of  total  oilseed  area,  with  special 
focus  on  peanuts. 
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Despite  this  commitment  to  oilseeds  development,  the  production  environment 
continues  to  be  plagued  by  its  susceptibility  to  adverse  weather.   This 
weakness  was  evident  in  the  inability  of  these  programs  to  prevent  the  huge 
shortfall  in  peanut  output,  or  total  oilseeds  production,  during  the  1987/88 
drought.   The  rebound  to  record  production  levels  for  oilseeds,  including 
peanut,  during  the  1988/89  season  appears  to  be  attributed  to  the  ideal  monsoon 
performance  across  the  entire  subcontinent. 

CURRENT  CROP  SITUATION 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon  in  June  1990,  procurement  prices  for 
oilseeds  were  raised  8-16  percent  from  last  year's  levels,  with  peanuts 
receiving  the  highest  increase.   Market  prices  were  well  above  those  of  1989/90 
at  planting,  and  have  since  reached  record  highs  on  the  Bombay  market  in 
Augus  t . 


The  monsoon  season  has  seen  a  serious  shortfall  of  moisture  in  two  primary 
peanut  growing  areas,  Gujarat  and  Andhra  Pradesh.   August  rainfall  has  been 
heavy  in  Gujarat,  and  may  further  damage  an  already  reduced  crop.   Substantial 
losses  of  planted  area  have  already  been  reported  in  the  Saurashtra  peanut  bowl 
of  Gujarat  prior  to  the  recent  storms.   As  the  kharif  peanut  crop  progresses 
through  pod-filling  stages  in  September,  moisture  requirements  are  greatest. 
For  other  summer  oilseeds,  including  soybean,  sunflower,  and  cottonseed,  the 
monsoon  has  performed  favorably.   Indications  are  that  output  will  match  or 
exceed  early  season  estimates  for  these  minor  oilseeds.   Current  USDA  estimates 
reflect  a  significant  decline  in  kharif  peanut  output,  with  total  oilseed 
production  forecast  at  18.5  million  tons,  down  400,000  tons  from  last  year. 


Michael  Shean  (202)475-5135 
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WORLD  RED  MEAT  PRODUCTION 


World  red  meat  production  for  1990  is  projected  at  11A.5  million  tons,  down 
slightly  from  the  March  forecast  and  down  less  than  1  percent  from  1989.   Since 
March  the  beef  production  has  been  reduced,  while  pork  and  sheep/goat  meat 
production  forecasts  have  been  increased.   In  1991,  red  meat  production  is 
projected  to  recover  to  slightly  above  1989  levels  with  pork  showing  the 
largest  absolute  growth  and  sheep/goat  meat  gaining  the  most  in  percentage 
terms.  World  cattle  numbers  fell  slightly  during  1989,  but  hog  and  sheep 
numbers  increased. 


World  Red  Meat  Production  in  Millions  of  Tons 


Beef  and  Veal 

Pork 

Sheep  and  Goat  Meat 

Total 


March 

Sept. 

Forecast 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1990 

1991 

45.3 

A5.6 

45.9 

45.1 

45.6 

62.3 

63.6 

62.7 

63.2 

64.2 

5.8 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.3 

113.4 


115.2 


114.6 


114.5   116.1 


World  1990  beef  and  veal  production  is  projected  at  45.1  million  tons,  down  1 
percent  from  the  record  high  in  1989.   Slaughter  is  forecast  down  marginally 
enabling  a  slight  increase  in  the  world  cattle  population  by  the  end  of  1990. 
In  1991  beef/veal  production  is  forecast  to  increase  slightly.  Herd 
rebuilding,  in  the  United  States  which  started  in  1989,  is  continuing  this 
year.  Consequently,  U.S.  beef  production  is  projected  to  fall  over  1  percent 
this  year  with  cattle  slaughter  at  a  25-year  low.   For  1991,  production  is 
projected  up  1  percent.   In  Mexico,  drought  and  economic  problems  have  caused 
heavy  herd  culling  to  continue.   Cattle  numbers  fell  9  percent  during  1989  and 
a  5-percent  drop  is  expected  this  year.  Beef  production  rose  sharply  in  1989 
due  to  heavy  herd  culling.  Beef  production  for  1990  is  projected  down  14 
percent  due  to  reduced  supplies  of  slaughter  cattle.  Argentina's  beef 
production  is  estimated  down  3  percent  this  year  and  a  further  1-percent 
reduction  is  expected  in  1991.  Total  cattle  numbers  fell  0.3  million  head  to 
50.6  million  in  1989  with  some  recovery  expected  this  year.  This  is  due  to 
better  pasture  conditions  and  rancher  reluctance  to  sell  cattle  for  the  low 
prices  that  have  resulted  from  the  current  recession. 

EC  beef  production  is  projected  to  be  up  almost  2  percent  this  year,  and  rise 
another  1  percent  in  1991.  Cattle  numbers  have  stabilized,  with  only  a  slight 
decline  during  1989  and  a  marginal  gain  is  expected  this  year.  Current  EC 
cattle  prices  are  between  10  and  14  percent  below  last  year's  level  and  large 
intervention  purchases  are  expected.   Soviet  beef  production  was  up  sharply  in 
1988  and  1989  partly  as  a  result  of  herd  culling  which  has  continued.  Beef 
production  for  both  1990  and  1991  is  projected  down  slightly  because  of  reduced 
slaughter  cattle  supplies. 

Australian  cattle  numbers  are  expected  to  increase  2  percent  this  year  after  a 
growth  of  3  percent  in  1989.  The  slower  increase  is  expected  because  of  a 
drought  which  ended  with  floods  in  March  and  April.   Beef  production  is 
projected  up  nearly  7  percent  due  to  increased  slaughter  caused  by  the  weather 
problems.   Beef  production  in  1991  is  projected  down  almost  3  percent  as  herd 
rebuilding  regains  momentum.   Falling  wool  and  grain  prices  are  easing 
competition  for  production  resources  in  mixed-farming  areas. 
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World  1990  pork  production  is  estimated  at 
tons  from  1989.   This  follows  a  1.3  million 
production  should  return  to  slightly  above 
expected  to  increase  slightly  this  year  aft 
pork,  production  for  1990  is  estimated  down 
1991  is  forecast  up  over  3  percent  based  on 
prices.   Drought  and  economic  problems  are 
fall  an  estimated  13  percent  in  1990  with  1 
1991. 


63.2  million  tons,  down  0.3  million 

ton  increase  in  1989.   For  1991 
1989  levels.  World  hog  numbers  are 
er  a  1-percent  gain  in  1989.   U.S. 
over  2  percent,  but  production  for 

the  expectation  of  higher  hog 
causing  Mexican  pork  production  to 
ittle  additional  change  expected  in 


EC  pork  production  is  projected  to  fall  slightly  in  1990  largely  because  of  an 
11-percent  drop  in  Belgian  production  resulting  from  an  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera.   This  is  the  first  drop  in  EC  production  in  more  than  10  years.   For 
1991  production  is  forecast  up  about  200,000  tons.  East  European  1990  pork 
production  is  projected  down  over  7  percent  due  to  the  economic  dislocations 
caused  by  last  year's  changes  in  government.  The  largest  drop  in  Eastern 
European  pork  production  is  expected  in  East  Germany  where  adjustments  for  the 
coming  re-unification  with  West  Germany  are  slashing  production  by  20  percent. 
In  1991  East  European  production  is  forecast  to  post  a  1-percent  gain. 
However,  East  German  production  is  expected  to  remain  depressed  in  1991. 
Soviet  hog  numbers  were  up  less  than  1  percent  at  the  start  of  1990  and  a 
smaller  increase  is  forecast  for  1991.   For  1990  pork  production  is  estimated 
up  more  than  1  percent  with  no  change  expected  next  year.  Growth  in  Chinese 
pork  production  is  reported  to  be  slowing  due  to  limited  feed  supplies. 
Chinese  hog  numbers  are  expected  to  decline  this  year  after  several  years  of 
steady  gains. 

World  1990  sheep  and  goat  meat  production  is  estimated  at  6.2  million  tons,  up 
about  3  percent  from  last  year's  level.   Production  is  forecast  to  increase 
another  3  percent  in  1991.  World  sheep  numbers  are  expected  to  increase  2 
percent  during  the  current  year  after  a  2  percent  gain  in  1989.   Most  of  the 
1990  growth  in  meat  production  is  due  to  higher  slaughter  in  China  and 
Australia.  Australian  production  is  estimated  up  14  percent  because  of  heavy 
culling  of  older  sheep  in  response  to  falling  wool  prices.  As  a  result, 
Australian  inventory  numbers  are  expected  to  drop  slightly  during  1990  after  a 
7  percent  expansion  in  1989.  This  is  likely  to  permit  1991  sheep  meat 
production  to  rise  a  further  5  percent.  New  Zealand's  sheep  numbers  were  down 
6  percent  on  June  30,  1990  (the  start  of  the  marketing  year)  and  are  forecast 
to  fall  a  further  4  percent  next  year.  Drought  in  1989  was  a  major  factor,  but 
weak  mutton  sales  and  falling  wool  prices  are  the  reasons  for  the  expected  herd 
reductions  in  1990.   Wool  has  become  a  more  important  factor  in  New  Zealand's 
sheep  industry  in  recent  years.   Sheep  meat  production  for  1990  is  projected 
down  14  percent  because  of  lower  slaughter  lamb  supplies  and  reduced  adult 
slaughter  which  was  high  last  year  due  to  drought.   For  1991  production  is 
forecast  to  be  up  slightly. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8883 
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TABLE  9 


BEEF  AND  VEAL  PRODUCTION,   SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS  CARCASS-WEIGHT-EQUIVALENT) 


1988 


1989 


Forecast 
1990      1991 


Canada 
Mexico 

United  States 
NORTH  AMERICA 


973 

1,754 

10,880 

13,607 


980 

2,140 

10,633 

13,753 


950 

1,840 

10,484 

13,274 


975 

1,842 

10,604 

13,421 


Costa  Rica 

86 

81 

82 

85 

Dominican  Republic 

61 

60 

51 

52 

El  Salvador 

23 

27 

28 

29 

Guatemala 

61 

61 

59 

60 

Honduras 

33 

34 

34 

35 

Panama 

57 

57 

57 

57 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  &  CARIB. 

321 

320 

311 

318 

Argentina 

2,610 

2,600 

2,520 

2,490 

Brazil 

2,448 

2,296 

2,150 

2,280 

Colombia 

707 

741 

753 

762 

Uruguay 

321 

347 

315 

315 

Venezuela 

307 

337 

345 

360 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

6,393 

6,321 

6,083 

6,207 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

323 

312 

326 

330 

Denmark 

217 

205 

203 

200 

France 

1,780 

1,670 

1,710 

1,720 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

1,609 

1,575 

1,612 

1,620 

Greece 

82 

82 

80 

80 

Ireland 

458 

431 

464 

507 

Italy 

1,164 

1,140 

1,130 

1,130 

Netherlands 

506 

485 

475 

465 

Portugal 

111 

120 

123 

125 

Spain 

450 

451 

455 

450 

United  Kingdom 

945 

980 

999 

1,018 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

7,645 

7,451 

7,577 

7,645 

PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION,  CMP/USDA 
SEPTEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  9 


CONTINUED 
BEEF  AND  VEAL  PRODUCTION,   SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS  CARCASS-WEIGHT-EQUIVALENT) 


1988 


1989 


Forecast 
1990      1991 


Austria 

222 

213 

212 

214 

Finland 

111 

107 

110 

108 

Sweden 

127 

139 

146 

146 

Switzerland 

157 

157 

160 

162 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

617 

616 

628 

630 

Bulgaria 

131 

136 

137 

126 

Czechoslovakia 

A51 

488 

498 

483 

Germany,  Dem.  Rep. 

425 

425 

330 

410 

Hungary 

93 

108 

101 

92 

Poland 

783 

729 

702 

726 

Romania 

230 

210 

212 

230 

Yugoslavia 

301 

309 

308 

300 

EAST  EUROPE 

2,A14 

2,405 

2,288 

2,367 

U.S.S.R. 

8,600 

8,800 

8,700 

8,700 

Israel 

35 

39 

39 

39 

Saudi  Arabia 

24 

25 

28 

30 

Turkey 

245 

290 

310 

320 

MIDDLE  EAST 

304 

354 

377 

389 

Egypt 

South  Africa 
AFRICA 


400 
553 
953 


409 
582 
991 


423 

670 

1,093 


436 

676 

1,112 


China 
India 

Korea,  South 
Japan 

Philippines 
Taiwan 
ASIA 


958 
550 
175 
570 
124 
5 
2,382 


1,025 
670 
124 
548 
132 
6 

2,505 


1,180 
670 
115 
535 
138 
6 

2,644 


1,250 
710 
118 
560 
142 
6 

2,786 


Australia 
New  Zealand 
OCEANIA 


1,533 

562 

2,095 


1,565 

550 

2,115 


1,671 

445 

2,116 


1,626 

430 

2,056 


TOTAL 


45,331 


45,631    45,091    45,631 


PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION, FAS, USDA 
SEPTEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  10 

CATTLE  AND  BUFFALO  INVENTORIES,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(THOUSAND  HEAD  JANUARY  1) 


1988 


1989 


Forecast 
1990      1991 


Canada 
Mexico 

United  States 
NORTH  AMERICA 


10,863 

35,378 

99,622 

145,863 


11,016 

3A,999 

99,180 

145,195 


11,201 

31,747 

99,337 

142,285 


11,350 

30,046 

101,006 

142,402 


Costa  Rica 

1,753 

1,735 

1,762 

1,776 

Dominican  Republic 

2,000 

1,990 

1,986 

1,980 

El  Salvador 

1,101 

1,162 

1,176 

1,214 

Guatemala 

2,550 

2,100 

1,900 

1,695 

Honduras 

2,880 

2,940 

3,000 

3,065 

Panama 

1,502 

1,512 

1,502 

1,502 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  &  CARIB. 

11,786 

11,439 

11,326 

11,232 

Argentina 

50,782 

50,782 

50,582 

50,782 

Brazil 

98,335 

98,340 

98,228 

101,330 

Colombia 

18,400 

17,627 

16,835 

16,146 

Uruguay 

10,306 

10,548 

9,377 

9,481 

Venezuela 

12,756 

13,095 

13,210 

13,615 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

190,579 

190,392 

188,232 

191,354 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

3,159 

3,174 

3,277 

3,300 

Denmark. 

2,323 

2,226 

2,232 

2,220 

France 

21,052 

20,120 

19,980 

19,830 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

14,887 

14,659 

14,563 

14,568 

Greece 

720 

723 

715 

720 

Ireland 

5,580 

5,637 

5,899 

6,124 

Italy 

8,898 

8,843 

8,853 

8,769 

Netherlands 

4,546 

4,606 

4,731 

4,720 

Portugal 

1,332 

1,359 

1,343 

1,316 

Spain 

5,094 

5,200 

5,300 

5,275 

* 

United  Kingdom 

11,849 

11,902 

11,933 

12,143 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

79,440 

78,449 

78,826 

78,985 

PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION, FAS/USDA 
SEPTEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  10 

CONTINUED 
CATTLE  AND  BUFFALO  INVENTORIES,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(THOUSAND  HEAD  JANUARY  1) 


1988 


1989 


Forecast 
1990      1991 


Austria  2,586  2,541  2,562  2,600 

Finland  1,434  1,379  1,363  1,350 

Sweden  1,667  1,676  1,678  1,675 

Switzerland  1,808  1,850  1,848  1,851 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE  7,495  7,446  7,451  7,476 

Bulgaria  1,649  1,613  1,550  1,497 

Czechoslovakia  5,044  5,075  5,129  5,075 

Germany,  Dera.  Rep.  5,721  5,710  5,724  5,675 

Hungary  1,664  1,690  1,598  1,590 

Poland  10,200  10,100  10,143  9,947 

Romania  7,182  6,416  6,283  6,450 

Yugoslavia  4,881  4,759  4,692  4,667 

EAST  EUROPE  36,341  35,363  35,119  34,901 

U.S.S.R.  120,592  119,580  118,300  117,500 

Israel  188  191  183  183 

Saudi  Arabia  281  217  191  176 

Turkey  14,000  13,400  12,000  10,300 

MIDDLE  EAST  14,469  13,808  12,374  10,659 

Egypt  4,616  4,648  4,681  4,706 

South  Africa  12,187  12,675  13,398  13,578 

AFRICA  16,803  17,323  18,079  18,284 

China  94,650  97,950  101,380  111,484 

India  264,860  269,200  272,300  275,400 

Korea,  South  2,386  2,039  2,051  2,088 

Japan  4,667  4,682  4,760  4,880 

Philippines  4,590  4,524  4,394  4,400 

Taiwan  172  176  165  168 

ASIA  371,325  378,571  385,050  398,420 

Australia  23,469  23,938  24,564  24,952 

New  Zealand  7,999  8,057  7,721  7,866 

OCEANIA  31,468  31,995  32,285  32,818 

TOTAL  1,026,161  1,029,561  1,029,327  1,044,031 

PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION,  FAS,USDA 
SEPTEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  11 


PORK  PRODUCTION,   SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS  CARCASS-WEIGHT-EQUIVALENT) 

FORECAST 


1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Canada 

1,188 

1,184 

1,140 

1,155 

Mexico 

964 

910 

792 

800 

United  States 

7,114 

7,173 

6,997 

7,214 

NORTH  AMERICA 

9,266 

9,267 

8,929 

9,169 

Brazil 

1,100 

950 

1,050 

1,100 

Colombia 

131 

140 

144 

150 

Dominican  Rep. 

16 

14 

14 

14 

Guatemala 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Venezuela 

148 

132 

110 

105 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

1,409 

1,250 

1,332 

1,383 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

813 

831 

738 

797 

Denmark 

1,168 

1,165 

1,200 

1,225 

France 

1,599 

1,840 

1,870 

1,880 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

2,838 

2,684 

2,680 

2,730 

Greece 

160 

151 

150 

150 

Ireland 

146 

139 

146 

158 

Italy 

1,269 

1,276 

1,285 

1,290 

Netherlands 

1,632 

1,636 

1,625 

1,600 

Portugal 

211 

216 

218 

219 

Spain 

1,722 

1,722 

1,730 

1,780 

United  Kingdom 

1,048 

981 

975 

1,000 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

12,606 

12,641 

12,617 

12,829 

Austria 

399 

404 

405 

411 

Finland 

168 

173 

178 

177 

Sweden 

300 

308 

298 

283 

Switzerland 

279 

280 

275 

273 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

1,146 

1,165 

1,156 

1,144 

Bulgaria 

404 

424 

422 

400 

Czechoslovakia 

938 

960 

962 

962 

Germany,  Dem.  Rep. 

1,342 

1,368 

1,100 

1,100 

Hungary 

986 

1,079 

931 

900 

Poland 

1,845 

1,870 

1,767 

1,873 

Romania 

840 

600 

620 

600 

Yugoslavia 

819 

791 

775 

800 

EAST  EUROPE 

7,174 

7,092 

6,577 

6,635 

U.S.S.R. 

6,600 

6,700 

6,800 

6,800 

China 

20,176 

21,375 

21,600 

22,000 

Hong  Kong 

34 

30 

28 

27 

Korea,  South 

433 

485 

522 

554 

Japan 

1,578 

1,594 

1,595 

1,560 

Philippines 

540 

615 

665 

710 

Singapore 

76 

75 

76 

77 

Taiwan 

911 

917 

990 

935 

ASIA 

23,748 

25,091 

25,476 

25,863 

Australia 

298 

302 

305 

309 

New  Zealand 

43 

44 

43 

41 

OCEANIA 

341 

346 

348 

350 

TOTAL 

62,290 

63,552 

63,235 

64,173 

PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION, FAS, USDA 
SEPTEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  12 


HOG  INVENTORIES,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(THOUSAND  HEAD  JANUARY  1) 


1988 


1989 


1990 


FORECAST 
1991 


Canada 

10,748 

11,018 

10,694 

10,600 

Mexico 

10,879 

9,003 

8,563 

8,593 

United  States 

54,384 

55,469 

53,852 

55,300 

NORTH  AMERICA 

76,011 

75,490 

73,109 

74,493 

Brazil 

31,700 

31,700 

37,500 

44,675 

Colombia 

2,458 

2,500 

2,525 

2,525 

Dominican  Rep. 

285 

293 

306 

316 

Guatemala 

1,120 

1,110 

1,120 

1,130 

Venezuela 

3,100 

2,961 

2,326 

1,821 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

38,663 

38,564 

43,777 

50,467 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

5,958 

6,306 

6,551 

6,200 

Denmark. 

9,048 

9,105 

9,120 

9,300 

France 

11,915 

11,866 

11,860 

11,860 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

23,670 

22,589 

22,165 

22,240 

Greece 

1,269 

1,114 

820 

671 

Ireland 

960 

961 

995 

1,000 

Italy 

9,383 

9,360 

9,261 

9,210 

Netherlands 

14,226 

13,820 

13,634 

13,500 

Portugal 

2,450 

2,326 

2,247 

2,023 

16,941 

16,100 

16,910 

17,000 

United  Kingdom 

7,915 

7,628 

7,383 

7,178 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

103,735 

101,175 

100,946 

100,182 

Austria 

3,933 

3,874 

3,773 

3,800 

Finland 

1,291 

1,327 

1,348 

1,382 

Sweden 

2,274 

2,264 

2,175 

2,075 

Switzerland 

1,923 

1,869 

1,857 

1,863 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

9,421 

9,334 

9,153 

9,120 

Bulgaria 

4,034 

4,134 

4,270 

4,288 

Czechoslovakia 

7,235 

7,348 

7,498 

7,498 

Germany,  Dem.  Rep. 

12,503 

12,464 

12,073 

10,323 

Hungary 

8,216 

8,327 

7,660 

8,250 

Poland 

19,373 

20,169 

18,685 

19,700 

Romania 

15,224 

14,350 

11,659 

13,600 

Yugoslavia 

8,324 

7,396 

7,230 

7,450 

EAST  EUROPE 

74,909 

74,188 

69,075 

71,109 

U.S.S.R. 

77,403 

78,143 

78,900 

79,000 

China 

327,730 

342,220 

352,000 

346,560 

Korea,  South 

4,281 

4,852 

4,801 

5,000 

Japan 

11,725 

11,866 

11,816 

11,480 

Philippines 

7,581. 

7,909 

7,990 

8,100 

Taiwan 

7,129 

6,954 

7,783 

8,000 

ASIA 

358,446 

373,801 

384,390 

379,140 

Australia 

2,719 

2,766 

2,765 

2,850 

New  Zealand 

426 

414 

380 

355 

OCEANIA 

3,145 

3,180 

3,145 

3,205 

TOTAL 

741,733 

753,875 

762,495 

766,716 

PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION, FAS, USDA 
SEPTEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  13 

LAMB,  MUTTON,  GOAT  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS  CARCASS-WEIGHT-EQUIVALENT) 

FORECAST 
1988      1989      1990      1991 


Mexico 

United  States 
NORTH  AMERICA 


73 

75 

76 

78 

152 

157 

167 

167 

225 

232 

243 

245 

Argentina 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


87 


96 


99 


107 


Belgium/Luxembourg 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Denmark 

1 

2 

2 

2 

France 

153 

160 

150 

160 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

30 

31 

33 

34 

Greece 

123 

130 

129 

126 

Ireland 

49 

62 

84 

93 

Italy 

76 

80 

80 

81 

Netherlands 

12 

13 

14 

14 

Portugal 

30 

28 

27 

26 

Spain 

231 

231 

260 

275 

United  Kingdom 

321 

368 

360 

370 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

1,033 

1,112 

1,146 

1,188 

Bulgaria 

89 

78 

77 

70 

Czechoslovakia 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Germany,  Dem.  Rep. 

19 

18 

9 

9 

Hungary 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Poland 

25 

22 

21 

20 

Romania 

60 

72 

70 

76 

Yugoslavia 

70 

69 

65 

64 

EAST  EUROPE 

277 

273 

256 

253 

U.S.S.R. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Egypt 

South  Africa 
AFRICA 

52 
194 
246 

50 
202 
252 

55 
212 
267 

55 
229 
284 

China 
India 

Korea,  South 
Saudi  Arabia 
Turkey 
MIDDLE  EAST  &  ASIA 


802 

880 

990 

1,050 

527 

550 

572 

587 

1 

1 

1 

1 

96 

95 

96 

97 

385 

370 

355 

340 

1,811 

1,896 

2,014 

2,075 

Australia 
New  Zealand 
OCEANIA 

549 

576 

1,125 

569 

574 

1,143 

650 

495 

1,145 

681 

515 

1,196 

TOTAL 

5,804 

6,004 

6,170 

6,348 

sss=s==s 
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TABLE  14 

SHEEP  INVENTORIES,   SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(THOUSAND  HEAD  JANUARY  1) 


1988 


1989 


1990 


FORECAST 
1991 


United  States 
NORTH  AMERICA 


10,945    10,858    11,368    11,500 


Argentina 

29,202 

29,345 

28,571 

26,876 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Belgium/Luxembourg 

160 

156 

161 

163 

Denmark 

73 

86 

100 

120 

France 

10,360 

11,500 

11,500 

11,550 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

1,414 

1,464 

1,533 

1,531 

Greece 

10,512 

10,694 

10,400 

10,185 

Ireland 

4,301 

4,991 

5,782 

5,775 

Italy 

11,457 

11,623 

11,695 

11,735 

Netherlands 

1,169 

1,405 

1,500 

1,550 

Portugal 

3,180 

3,187 

3,024 

3,051 

Spain 

20,310 

23,797 

26,200 

27,400 

United  Kingdom 

27,820 

29,045 

29,521 

30,691 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

90,756 

97,948 

101,416 

103,751 

8,886 

8,609 

7,797 

7,118 

Czechoslovakia 

1,087 

1,087 

1,087 

1,087 

Germany,  Dem.  Rep. 

2,656 

2,634 

2,603 

2,443 

Hungary 

2,336 

2,216 

2,069 

2,130 

Poland 

4,075 

4,300 

4,196 

4,100 

Romania 

18,900 

16,210 

15,442 

16,500 

Yugoslavia 

7,824 

7,564 

7,603 

7,650 

EAST  EUROPE 

45,764 

42,620 

40,797 

41,028 

U.S.S.R. 

140,783 

140,684 

140,500 

138,500 

Egypt 

1,650 

1,750 

1,815 

1,830 

South  Africa 

29,640 

30,935 

32,665 

33,900 

AFRICA 

31,290 

32,685 

34,480 

35,730 

India 

51,684 

53,486 

54,588 

55,739 

Saudi  Arabia 

6,848 

7,084 

6,457 

6,092 

Turkey 

40,000 

34,850 

31,500 

29,300 

MIDDLE  EAST  &  ASIA 

98,532 

95,420 

92,545 

91,131 

Australia 

162,500 

174,918 

187,384 

186,709 

New  Zealand 

64,244 

64,436 

60,600 

58,335 

OCEANIA 

226,744 

239,354 

247,984 

245,044 

TOTAL 

674,016 

688,914 

697,661 

693,560 

s======s========ss=ssss== 

:  =  ss  =  =  =  =  =  =  a:  =  =  : 

s  =  =:  =  zss  =  ss; 

=  ss:ssszB  =  ss 

======== 

China  * 

180,340 

201,530 

211,000 

235,986 

TOTAL 

854,356 

890,444 

908,661 

929,546 

*  Includes  Goats  In  China. 

PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  CROP  ASSESSMENT  DIVISION, FAS, USDA 
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WORLD  TREE  NUT  PRODUCTION 


ALMONDS:   World  commercial  almond  production  is  expected  to  increase  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.   The  1990/91  harvest  is  currently  forecast  at  a  record 
418,100  tons  (shelled  basis),  11  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  U   percent 
above  the  previous  high  recorded  in  1987/88.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  stems 
from  bumper  crops  in  the  United  States  and  Italy.   The  U.S.  crop  appears  in 
excellent  condition,  despite  continuing  drought.  A  good  set  was  reported  for 
all  varieties,  although  kernel  sizes  appear  slightly  smaller  than  in  1989. 
Below  normal  temperatures  late  in  the  season  slowed  maturity,  but  the  harvest 
is  now  proceeding  satisfactorily.   Italy's  1990/91  crop  fared  well  throughout 
the  growing  season.  No  frost  damage  was  reported  and  spring  rains  were 
plentiful  and  timely.  Although  production  has  been  increasing  steadily  since 
the  1987/88  season,  the  long-term  trend  indicates  a  substantial  reduction  in 
future  growth  as  older  trees  are  uprooted  and  the  land  replanted  with  more 
profitable  crops  such  as  citrus  or  vegetables.  The  smaller  crops  being 
projected  in  other  almond  producing  countries  mainly  reflect  the  normal 
downturn  in  production  following  excessively  large  crops.  This  pattern  appears 
applicable  in  the  case  of  Portugal  and  Turkey.  However,  in  the  remaining 
countries,  inclement  weather  further  complicated  this  normal  biennial 
fluctuation.   In  Spain,  abnormally  warm  winter  temperatures  forced  the  bloom 
approximately  3  weeks  early  causing  an  irregular  set.   Subsequent  frosts  in  the 
three  major  producing  areas— Catalonia/Aragon,  Andalusia,  and  the 
Levant— further  reduced  production  potential  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
significantly  affected  quality  or  kernel  sizes.   In  Greece  and  Morocco,  hot, 
dry  weather  adversely  affected  the  fruit  set  and  significantly  reduced  yields. 

FILBERTS  (HAZELNUTS):   Significantly  smaller  filbert  crops  are  expected  in  the 
^^^TTd^Vthree  largest  commercial  producing  countries.  The  total  world  harvest 
is  currently  forecast  at  524,100  tons  (inshell  basis),  down  one-fourth  from 
last  year's  record  of  701,800  tons.  Turkey's  1990/91  crop  is  projected  at  only 
380,000  tons,  27  percent  below  the  record  1989/90  volume.  The  Government's 
recent  regulation  limiting  the  areas  where  filbert  groves  can  be  established 
seems  to  have  slowed  the  rate  of  plantings  and  stabilized  total  area  at  just 
under  340,000  hectares.   It  will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  this  measure 
will  significantly  curtail  excess  production  and  lower  support  price 
expenditures.   In  the  short-term,  rising  production  costs  and  the  surpluses 
accumulated  from  the  previous  two  large  crops  will  continue  to  erode  producer 
prices.  After  two  consecutive  years  of  bumper  crops,  Italian  filbert 
production  is  expected  to  drop  29  percent  to  100,000  tons.   The  decline 
reflects  both  the  natural  inclination  of  filbert  trees  to  produce  fewer  buds 
the  season  following  a  large  set,  as  well  as  actual  bud  loss  due  to  strong 
winds  during  pollination.  Despite  drought  in  the  early  part  of  1990,  abundant 
spring  rains  appear  to  have  salvaged  Spain's  1990/91  filbert  crop.   Production 
is  currently  forecast  at  25,000  tons,  down  17  percent  from  last  season  but 
approximately  equal  to  the  previous  5-year  average.  The  crop  is  reportedly  of 
good  quality  and  comprised  of  normal  to  large-sized  nuts.  The  United  States  is 
the  world's  only  commercial  filbert  producer  this  season  with  growing 
conditions  amenable  to  the  production  of  a  bumper  crop.   Current  assessments 
indicate  U.S.  output  will  total  19,100  tons,  an  increase  of  62  percent  over 
last  year's  freeze-damaged  crop,  and  potentially  the  third  largest  outturn  to 
date. 
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PISTACHIOS:   Pistachios  exhibit  the  widest  fluctuations  in  the  alternate 
bearing  cycle  of  any  tree  nut.   Even  though  the  1990/91  season  is  an  off-year 
in  the  cycle  for  all  commercial  producers  except  the  United  States  and  Syria, 
production  is  forecast  at  an  all  time  high  of  80,500  tons,  17  percent  above  the 
1989/90  level.   The  U.S.  crop  is  currently  projected  at  a  record  52,200  tons. 
This  is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  last  year's  crop,  and  22  percent  above 
the  previous  high  recorded  during  the  1988/89  season.   Besides  the  boost 
provided  by  the  alternate  bearing  tendency,  a  6-percent  expansion  in  bearing 
area  and  a  25-percent  increase  in  the  total  number  of  clusters  per  tree 
contributed  to  the  bumper  crop.   Syria  has  been  experiencing  significant 
production  gains  for  the  past  several  years.   Increased  productivity  from 
mature  trees  and  additional  trees  reaching  bearing  age  are  expected  to  boost 
output  during  the  1990/91  season  to  a  record  20,000  tons.   Italy  is 
experiencing  a  normal  off-year  yield  downturn,  but  pistachio  crops  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago  due  to  excessively  dry 
weather  throughout  the  growing  season. 

WALNUTS;   World  commercial  walnut  production  during  the  1990/91  season  is 
forecast  at  a  record  521,100  tons  (inshell  basis),  6  percent  above  a  year  ago. 
The  U.S.  crop,  currently  pegged  at  204,100  tons,  is  down  2  percent  from  last 
year.   Hot,  dry  weather  continues  to  plague  California's  walnut  growing  areas 
and  has  caused  extensive  sunburning.   Drought  induced  yield  reductions  negated 
any  gains  that  normally  would  have  been  derived  from  this  season's  increase  in 
bearing  area  and  good  nut  set.   Current  projections  indicate  walnut  production 
in  China  will  reach  a  new  high  of  190,000  tons,  19  percent  above  last  season's 
record  off-year  crop  of  160,100  tons.   Although  weather  and  soil  moisture 
conditions  were  extremely  favorable,  most  of  the  increase  can  be  attributed  to 
additional  trees  reaching  bearing  age  and  improved  yields  from  mature  trees. 
Further  expansion  of  China's  walnut  industry  is  inevitable,  given  the  ongoing 
support  provided  by  all  levels  of  Government.   The  Ministry  of  Forestry,  as 
well  as  provincial  and  county  Forestry  Bureaus,  view  increased  walnut 
production  as  a  means  to  increase  producer  incomes  while  solving  the  problem  of 
massive  soil  erosion.  Assistance  by  the  Ministry  of  Forestry  includes  the 
development  of  early-maturing  "super"  varieties,  on-site  instruction  in  the  use 
of  improved  cultivation  methods,  and  the  establishment  of  experimental  breeding 
stations  that  provide  growers  grafted  seedlings  of  the  new  "super"  varieties  at 
subsidized  prices.   In  contrast,  the  Turkish  Government  has  no  specific  policy 
regarding  walnuts  nor  does  it  provide  any  kind  of  production  or  financial 
assistance  to  the  industry.   Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  production 
has  been  trending  downward  since  the  late  1970' s.   Although  the  projected 
1990/91  crop  of  63,000  tons  indicates  a  gain  of  2  percent  over  last  season, 
this  merely  reflects  the  normal  cyclical  increase  in  an  on-year.  The  long-term 
trend  is  for  further  retraction  of  the  industry,  as  strong  domestic  prices  for 
walnut  lumber  encourage  a  high  rate  of  cutting.  At  an  estimated  26,000  tons, 
French  walnut  production  during  the  1990/91  season  is  only  marginally  below  the 
1989/90  volume.   Average  nut  sizes  are  reportedly  bigger  than  a  year  ago,  but 
crop  quality  is  only  fair  due  to  a  high  incidence  of  bacterial  disease  in  the 
important  southwest  growing  region.   India's  walnut  crop  is  currently  forecast 
at  20,000  tons,  18  percent  above  last  season's  weather-damaged  harvest,  but  13 
percent  short  of  the  record  volume  harvested  during  the  1986/87  season.   The 
increase  reflects  favorable  growing  conditions  during  the  blossom  and  fruit 
formation  stages,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees,  and  the  absence 
of  disease  and  pest  problems.   Preliminary  forecasts  place  the  1990/91  Italian 
walnut  crop  at  18,000  tons,  unchanged  from  last  year's  level  due  to  generally 
favorable  growing  conditions.   Long-term  projections  indicate  future  production 
declines  are  inevitable,  as  more  and  more  trees  are  exploited  for  their  lumber 
value  and  not  replaced. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 
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TABLE  : 

15 

WORLD 

TREE  NUT 

PRODUCTION 

(1, 

,000  Metric 

Tons) 

ALMONDS,  SHELLED 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  1/ 

Greece 

1A.8 

8.5 

19.0 

17.2 

14.0 

Italy 

17.0 

12.0 

lA.O 

18.0 

22.0 

Morocco 

7.1 

6.3 

7.4 

11.1 

9.0 

Portugal 

3.2 

2.7 

0.9 

3.5 

3.0 

Spain 

50.0 

65.0 

40.0 

90.0 

60.0 

Turkey 

12.0 

10.0 

14.0 

15.0 

13.0 

United  States 

113.4 

299. A 

267.6 

222.3 

297.1 

Total 


217.5 


403.9 


362.9 


377.1 


418.1 


FILBERTS,  INSHELL 

Italy 
Spain 
Turkey 
United  States 


1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  1/ 

90.0 

90.0 

140.0 

140.0 

100.0 

19.0 

32.0 

17.5 

30.0 

25.0 

300.0 

280.0 

410.0 

520.0 

380.0 

13.7 

19.8 

15.0 

11.8 

19.1 

Total 


422.7 


421.8 


582.5 


701.8 


524.1 


PISTACHIOS, 

INSHELL 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

Greece 

2.3 

4.0 

3.0 

4.9 

3.0 

• 

Italy 

0.3 

4.0 

0.3 

3.3 

0.3 

Syria 

14.3 

12.5 

17.9 

18.0 

20.0 

Turkey 

20.0 

25.0 

15.0 

25.0 

5.0 

United 

States 

34.0 

15.0 

42.6 

17.7 

52.2 

1/ 


Total 


70.9 


60.5 


78.8 


68.9 


80.5 


Note:  Iran  is  excluded  from  this  report  due  to  lack  of  current,  verifiable 
information. 


WALNUTS,  INSHELL 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90    1990/91  1/ 

China 

115.0 

147.0 

177.1 

160.1      190.0 

France 

27.9 

26.5 

21.5 

26.2      26.0 

India 

23.0 

20.0 

18.0 

17.0      20.0 

Italy 

12.0 

20.0 

11.0 

18.0      18.0 

Turkey 

68.0 

65.0 

64.0 

62.0      63.0 

United  States 

163.3 

224.1 

189.6 

207.8      204.1 

Total 

409.2 

502.6 

481.2 

491.1      521.1 

1/  Preliminary. 

September  1990 

Product 

:ion  Estimates  and 

Crop  Assessment  Division 
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EC  12  OILSEED  PRODUCTION  OUTLOOK 

Total  European  Community  (EC)  oilseed  production  for  the  1990/91  marketing  year 
is  projected  to  be  a  record  12.8  million  tons,  after  2  consecutive  years  of 
decline.   This  will  be  an  increase  of  17  percent  from  an  estimated  11.0 
million  tons  produced  during  1989/90  and  3  percent  over  the  old  record  of  12. A 
million  set  in  1987/88.   Even  under  a  support  price  regime  that  is  intended  to 
stabilize  the  production  of  oilseeds — through  support  price  reductions  for 
output  over  a  specified  maximum  level — total  output  continues  to  grow  along  the 
trend  established  throughout  the  early  and  mid-1980' s. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Maximum  Guaranteed  Quantity  (MGQ)  scheme  of  price 
support  outlays,  the  Community  expected  to  curtail  total  oilseeds  production  to 
financially  manageable  levels,  while  providing  income  parity  between  the  farm 
and  industrial  sectors.  These  dual  objectives  have  not  been  accomplished  under 
the  present  support  regime  however,  since  price  supports  remain  sufficiently 
high  to  encourage  continued  production  increases.   This  is  not  to  indicate  that 
farm  income  has  been  unaffected.   With  the  adoption  of  the  MGQ,  farm  returns 
have  become  more  volatile  as  annual  support  prices  are  unknown  until  the  final 
harvest  is  officially  determined.   For  example,  prices  dropped  for  the  record 
crop  of  1987.   During  the  next  2  years  production  dropped  toward  the  level  of 
the  MGQ  but  sent  mixed  signals  to  producers  since  adjusted  support  prices 
actually  increased  in  response  to  the  declining  margin  between  actual  output 
and  the  MGQ  output  level. 

This  year's  record  crop  will  trigger  significant  MGQ  support  price  adjustments. 
Sunflower  producers  are  estimate  to  receive  the  largest  support  price 
reduction — nearly  25  percent  off  the  maximum  target  price — while  rapeseed  and 
soybean  support  prices  are  expected  to  be  adjusted  down  by  14  and  25  percent, 
respectively.  The  three  major  EC  oilseeds  (rapeseed,  soybean,  and 
sunflowerseed)  are  estimate  to  increase  harvested  area  over  1989/90,  but  none 
are  expected  to  exhibit  record  yields.  Hot,  dry  summer  weather,  particularly 
in  France  and  Spain,  is  expected  to  reduce  average  yields  for  sunflowerseed 
while  winter  drought  cut  rapeseed  yields.  This  year's  significant  sunflower 
area  increase  is  mainly  due  to  farmers  switching  from  grain  crops  to  more 
drought-tolerant  sunflowers — a  natural  alternative  precipitated  by  the  winter 
drought  conditions  that  persisted  into  the  spring  planting  period. 

Production  Outlook  for  1990/91 

Rapeseed;  EC-12  rapeseed  production  is  estimated  to  be  the  second  largest  on 
record  at  5.8  million  tons,  up  0.9  million  or  18  percent  from  last  year. 
Rapeseed  production  accounts  for  45  percent  of  total  EC  oilseed  production  and 
has  increased  49  percent  from  1985.  Harvest  area  is  estimated  higher  this  year 
for  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Denmark.   France  remains  the 
largest  rapeseed  producer  in  the  EC  with  nearly  35  percent  of  the  total 
rapeseed  area,  followed  by  West  Germany  with  29  percent,  the  United  Kingdom 
with  20  percent,  and  Denmark  with  13  percent.  The  West  Germans  have  shown  an 
increasing  interest  in  rapeseed,  this  year  planting  an  additional  33  percent 
over  last  season. 
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Although  faced  with  drought  in  the  fall  of  1989,  French  farmers  planted 
slightly  more  area  to  rapeseed  than  last  year  and  above  the  5  year  average. 
During  1987/88  and  1988/89,  rapeseed  area  fell  due  primarily  to  rotation 
requirements  with  winter  grains.   For  many  producers,  rapeseed  rotation  is 
necessary  to  boost  grain  yields  on  marginal  soil  to  profitable  levels.   This 
season  the  French  are  expected  to  harvest  an  estimated  0.7  million  hectares, 
with  production  pegged  at  1.9  million  tons.   In  addition  to  the  rotation 
requirements,  French  producers  were  encouraged  by  rising  support  prices  that 
reflected  reduced  total  EC  output  over  the  rapeseed  MGQ  during  1988/89  and 
1989/90. 

In  West  Germany,  production  has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  rapeseed  support 
price  in  relation  to  other  crops  and  new  varieties  with  high  yield  potential. 
Interest  in  rapeseed  was  further  stimulated  by  excellent  farm  returns  caused  by 
the  drop  in  total  EC  rapeseed — due  to  French  rotation — and  the  compulsory 
upward  adjustment  of  the  support  price  at  a  time  when  West  German  area  was 
increasing.  West  Germany  is  expected  to  harvest  a  record  0.6  million  hectares 
of  rapeseed  in  1990/91  and  produce  an  estimated  1.9  million  tons.  While  West 
Germany  follows  France  in  rapeseed  area  in  the  EC,  rising  area  and  superior 
average  yields  have  combined  to  compete  with  France,  for  the  first  time,  in 
production.  They  are  virtually  at  a  tie  for  the  world's  fourth  largest 
rapeseed  producer  after  China,  India,  and  Canada. 

After  a  year  in  which  the  impact  of  a  short  seed  supply  dominated  the  oilseed 
sector  in  the  United  Kingdom,  harvested  rapeseed  area  in  1990/91  is  expected  to 
reach  0.4  million  hectares,  23  percent  higher  than  their  5-year  average.  In 
anticipation  of  another  year  of  high  rapeseed  prices  and  relatively  low  grain 
prices  in  1990,  all  regions  reported  an  increase  in  rapeseed  planting. 
Production  is  projected  to  be  a  disappointing  1.2  million  tons  however,  as  poor 
weather  conditions  are  expected  to  keep  yields  below  the  5-year  average. 

A  slight  expansion  is  expected  in  Danish  rapeseed  area  in  1990/91  due  to  crop 
rotation  requirements.   Harvested  area  is  pegged  at  250,000  hectares,  up  8 
percent  from  last  season  and  equal  to  the  record  set  in  1987/88.   Production  is 
estimated  to  reach  a  record  750,000  tons.   A  shift  to  higher  yielding  winter 
grown  varieties  is  ongoing  and  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  modest  rate. 

Double-low  varieties  ("00")  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  rapeseed  sown  in  the  EC, 
but  there  is  still  some  discussion  over  implementation  of  the  glucosinolate 
standard.  Current  EC  regulations  require  that  a  crop  must  test  below  35 
micromoles  of  glucosinolate  content  per  gram  of  air  dried  seed  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  support  price  premium  (2.50  ECU/100  kg)  given  to  double-low 
varieties.  During  negotiations  on  the  current  EC  pricing  package,  the  new 
standard  of  20  micromoles  was  postponed  until  the  1991/92  marketing  year  due  to 
the  unavailability  of  winter  varieties  which  can  consistently  meet  the 
standard.   A  problem  that  presently  confronts  farmers  is  that  many  seeds  fall 
to  the  ground  during  harvest  and  lie  dormant  in  the  soil,  with  the  ability  to 
germinate  for  up  to  10  years.  Over  time,  the  older  single-low,  high  erucic 
acid  variety  seeds  invade  fields  grown  with  the  "00"  varieties,  resulting  in 
higher  average  glucosinolate  counts. 
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In  addition,  the  EC  Commission  and  Agricultural  Council  have  agreed  to  postpone 
the  initiation  of  providing  price  support  for  only  the  double-low  varieties 
until  at  least  1992/93.   The  Commission  and  Agricultural  Council  made  clear 
their  intention  to  maintain  aid  for  varieties  containing  erucic  acid  for 
industrial  use.   France  became  the  last  of  the  major  EC  producers  to  switch 
almost  exclusively  to  the  double-low  varieties  by  planting  an  estimated  95 
percent  of  the  1990/91  winter  rapeseed  area  to  those  varieties,  up  from  65 
percent  in  1989/90  and  19  percent  in  1988/89.  But  throughout  the  EC,  producers 
believe  that  the  demand  for  the  industrial  quality  rapeseed  will  represent  a 
small  and  important  market.  The  desire  of  many  producers  is  that  industrial 
rapeseeds  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  price  support  dole,  but  production  not 
count  against  the  rapeseed  MGQ  support  price  adjustment. 

The  guarantee  threshold  (MGQ)  for  EC-10  rapeseed  (excluding  Spain  and  Portugal) 
is  set  at  4.5  million  tons  for  1990/91.  This  year's  crop  is  nearly  29  percent 
above  the  MGQ  and  will  trigger  an  automatic  price  support  reduction  to 
approximately  385.5  ECUs  per  ton  or  14  percent  below  the  maximum  target  price 
of  449.2  ECUS  per  ton. 

Sunflowerseed;  EC  sunflowerseed  production  is  estimated  at  a  record  4.3 
nillion  tons,  up  0.8  million  or  about  25  percent  from  last  year.   Sunflowerseei 
accounts  for  34  percent  of  total  EC  oilseed  production.  Production  has 
increased  over  50  percent  since  1985/86.  Although  Spain  accounts  for  45 
percent  of  total  sunflower  area,  the  arid  climate  results  in  average  yields 
typically  half  of  those  in  France.  Thus,  France,  with  nearly  as  much  sunflower 
area  as  Spain,  is  projected  to  harvest  almost  twice  as  many  sunflowerseeds. 

While  Spain's  climate  is  normally  arid,  persistent  extraordinary  dry  conditions 
during  the  last  2  years  has  prompted  producers  to  plant  more  drought  resistant 
crops,  such  as  sunflowers,  in  lieu  of  grains.  Hence,  Spain's  sunflower  acreag* 
climbed  to  the  second  highest  on  record  to  over  1.1  million  hectares  from 
965,000  hectares  last  year.   Production  is  expected  to  reach  a  record  1.3 
million  tons  in  1990.   Spain  and  Portugal  are  subject  to  a  separate  MGQ  of  1.4 
million  tons  which  is  not  expected  to  be  challenged  in  the  near  future. 

France  has  also  experienced  drought,  particularly  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
country,  causing  farmers  to  substitute  area  marked  for  corn  into 
sunflowerseeds.  After  2  consecutive  years  of  decline,  sunflower  acreage 
expanded  38  percent  over  last  year  to  a  record  1.1  million  hectares.  This 
year's  expected  record  sunflowerseed  harvest,  pegged  at  2.5  million  tons,  will 
be  only  marginally  above  the  old  record  set  in  1987,  however,  due  to  below 
average  yields. 

With  the  1990/91  EC-10  guarantee  threshold  (MGQ)  set  at  2.0  million  tons, 
France  alone  will  be  responsible  for  a  support  price  reduction  of  over  12 
percent.  Adding  the  additional  465,000  tons  produced  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Community  (excluding  Spain  and  Portugal),  results  in  a  total  sunflowerseed 
output  nearly  50  percent  over  the  MGQ — and  a  combined  automatic  support  price 
reduction  of  an  estimated  24.9  percent  to  441.3  ECUs  per  ton  from  the  maximum 
target  price  of  582.5  ECUs — and  down  20  percent  from  last  years  adjusted  price 
of  544.8  ECUS. 
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Soybeans:   EC  soybean  production  is  estimated  to  be  a  record  2.0  million  tons, 
up  slightly  from  last  year.   Soybean  production  has  increased  nearly  6  fold 
since  1985  and  now  accounts  for  16  percent  of  the  total  EC  oilseed  output. 
Italy  produces  83  percent  of  the  soybeans  for  the  EC,  followed  by  France  at  14 
percent. 

Soybean  production  was  not  introduced  to  Italy  until  1981.   Since  then 
production  has  climbed  steadily  as  farmers,  particularly  in  the  fertile  Po 
Valley  region  of  northern  Italy,  found  the  bean  highly  profitable  under  the  EC 
support  price  regime.   Soybean  output  in  Italy  now  accounts  for  nearly  80 
percent  of  Italy's  total  oilseed  production.   Due  to  expanded  plantings  in 
northern  Italy,  which  were  prompted  by  the  continuation  of  depressed  corn 
prices,  this  year's  production  is  expected  to  weigh  in  at  slightly  under  1.7 
million  tons,  a  new  record. 

France  is  the  only  other  significant  soybean  producer  and  is  expected  to 
produce  278,000  tons,  down  A  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop.   Persistent 
drought  for  almost  2  years  has  encouraged  farmers  to  switch  from  irrigated 
soybean  production  to  more  drought-resistant  crops,  such  as  sunf lowerseed. 

For  1990/91,  the  soybean  guarantee  threshold  (MGQ)  for  the  EC-10  is  set  at  1.3 
million  tons.  With  estimated  total  soybean  output  at  slightly  over  1.9  million 
tons  (excluding  Spain  and  Portugal),  the  MGQ  adjusted  support  price  is  expected 
to  be  25  percent  below  the  guide  price  of  557.7  ECUs  per  ton  to  418.5  ECUs  - 
and  7  percent  below  last  year's  support  price. 

CAP  Production  Policy  1/ 

Under  article  39  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  the  basic  aims  of  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  are  to  increase  agricultural  productivity,  support  farmer 
income,  stabilize  agricultural  markets,  and  ensure  a  regular  supply  of 
reasonably  priced  food  to  EC  consumers.  As  agricultural  expenditures  have 
increased,  however,  budgetary  controls  became  a  major  concern  for  several  EC 
members,  which  is  reflected  in  the  changes  made  in  price  support  policy  such  as 
the  establishment  of  guarantee  thresholds  for  grains  and  oilseeds. 

The  major  price  support  tool  for  EC  oilseeds  is  a  subsidy  paid  to  crushers  or 
first  purchasers,  which  is  passed  on  to  producers  through  high  market  prices. 
There  is  one  basic  policy  regime  which  affects  rapeseed  and  sunflowerseed 
production  and  another  which  deals  with  soybean  production.   Production  policy 
is  identical  for  the  EC-10  countries,  and  the  policy  mechanisms  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  similar  to  those  for  the  EC-10. 

Three  basic  price  levels  affect  producer  returns  under  the  rapeseed  and 
sunflowerseed  regime.   The  most  important  of  these  is  the  target  price,  which 
is  set  annually.  The  subsidy  paid  to  EC  oilseed  crushers  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  target  price  and  the  EC-calculated  world  market  price. 
This  subsidy  allows  crushers  to  purchase  EC-produced  oilseeds  at  or  near  the 
target  price  level.  Estimated  world  market  prices  are  set  at  least  once  a  week 
and  are  often  posted  daily  when  oilseed  prices  are  moving  rapidly.  An 
intervention  price,  intended  to  be  a  price  floor,  also  is  announced  annually 
but  few  oilseeds  go  into  intervention.  EC  producers  generally  receive  a  price 
somewhere  between  the  target  and  intervention  prices,  adjusted  for  quality  and 
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transportation  costs.   Both  target  and  intervention  prices  are  subject  to 
monthly  increases  to  account  for  storage  costs  and  interest  charges. 
Member  states  of  the  EC  are  required  to  purchase  oilseeds  offered  into 
intervention  during  a  specified  time  period.   In  the  northern  countries,  the 
intervention  period  is  from  November  1  to  May  31,  and  in  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  the  intervention  period  is  between  August  1  to  April  30. 
Intervention  purchases  of  rapeseed  are  limited  to  seeds  which  are  low  in  erucic 
acid  (less  than  5  percent)  and  a  premium  of  25  ECU  per  ton  is  available  for 
seed  low  in  both  erucic  acid  and  glucosinolates  (double-low  varieties). 

Soybean  prices  are  covered  by  a  separate  price  regime.   Guide  prices  are  set  on 
the  same  basis  as  target  prices  for  the  other  oilseeds,  and  a  subsidy 
equivalent  to  the  difference  between  guide  price  and  EC  calculated  world  market 
price  is  paid  to  the  first  purchaser  of  EC  soybeans.  There  is  no  intervention 
mechanism  for  soybeans,  but  purchasers  must  document  that  they  have  paid 
producers  at  or  above  a  set  minimum  price  in  order  to  claim  the  subsidy. 
Announced  guide  and  minimum  prices  are  based  on  a  standard  quality. 

Support  prices  for  the  major  oilseeds  are  affected  by  guarantee  thresholds. 
When  production  exceeds  the  threshold  for  a  given  commodity,  prices  are  reduced 
in  the  current  marketing  year  by  a  portion  of  the  percentage  by  which 
production  exceeds  the  threshold.   Guarantee  thresholds  are  set  for  the  EC-10 
as  a  whole,  and  for  Spain  and  Portugal  individually.   For  1990/91,  target  and 
intervention  prices  will  be  reduced  by  0.5  percent  for  each  1.0  percent  of 
rapeseed  and  sunflowerseed  in  the  EC-10.   The  present  regime  for  agricultural 
prices  supports  is  scheduled  to  expire  as  of  December  31,  1990.  No  new 
proposals  for  the  restructuring  of  these  support  mechanisms  have  surfaced,  but 
changes  in  the  present  support  scheme  is  expected  to  continued  some  form  of 
income  protection. 

Announced  oilseed  support  levels  (in  ECU)  have  remained  stable  since  1987/88, 
but  implementation  of  the  guarantee  thresholds  has  had  a  variable  effect  on  the 
prices  received.   In  addition,  the  use  of  "green  rates"  distorts  the  actual 
value  of  agricultural  support.   Green  rates  are  artificial  exchange  rates  used 
for  determining  the  local  support  prices  which  correspond  to  the  Community-wide 
support  prices  announced  on  an  ECU  basis.   Below,  the  table  illustrates  the 
percent  difference  between  green  rates  and  exchange  rates.   For  example,  the 
target  price  for  rapeseed  in  France  set  during  this  year's  pricing  package 
negotiation  would  be  10  percent  below  the  actual  local  target  price  in  France. 


Timothy  Rocke  (202)  382-9172 
Rodney  Paschal  (202)  382-8881 
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TABLE  16 
EC-12  GREEN  RATES  VERSUS  EXCHANGE  RATES 


(Local 

Currency  per 

ECU) 

Green 

Rates 

-Exchange- 
Rate  1/ 

Percent 
Difference 

1989/90 

1990/91 

8/21/90 

Bel. /Lux 

A8.287 

A8.287 

42.529 

11 

Denmark, 

8.930 

8.930 

7.897 

12 

France 

7.698 

7.698 

6.937 

10 

Greece 

179.387 

191.975 

203.859 

6 

Ireland 

0.857 

0.857 

0.770 

9 

Italy 

1,673.000 

1,700.000 

1,520.190 

11 

Netherlands 

2.638 

2.638 

2.238 

12 

Portugal 

192.002 

199.761 

N/A 

N/A 

Spain 

152.896 

152.896 

126.892 

17 

United  Kingdom 

0.701 

0.701 

0.696 

1 

West  Germany 

2.361  ' 

2.361 

2.067 

12 

1/  Exchange  rates  are  based  on  spot  rates  as  quoted  in  the  Financial  Times 
8/19/20. 
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EC-10  Gross  Returns  For  Competing  Crops 
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1/  Conversion  rates  are  1.34  ECU  per  U.S.  dollar  and  2.471044  acres  per  hectare. 

September  1990  Production  Estimates  &  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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TABLE  17 
EC  OILSEED  PRICE  REGIMES 


1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  1/ 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.9 

5.9 

5.2 

4.9 

5.8 

3.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

A50.2 

450.2 

450.2 

449.2 

405.2 

415.8 

448.3 

385.5 

3.97 

3.18 

2.78 

2.78 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

2.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

558.5 

558.5 

558.5 

557.5 

502.7 

500.7 

451.3 

418.5 

EC  RAPESEEED 

Area  Harvested  ('000  Ha.) 

Production  (MMT) 

Guarantee  Threshold  (MMT) 

Target  Price  (ECU/Ton) 

Adjusted  Target  Price  (ECU/Ton)l/ 

Monthly  Increment  (ECU/Ton) 

EC  SOYBEANS 

Area  Harvested  ('000  Ha.) 

Production  (MMT) 

Guarantee  Threshold  (MMT) 

Guide  Price  (ECU/Ton) 

Adjusted  Target  Price  (ECU/Ton)l/ 

EC  SUNFLOVERSEED 

Area  Harvested  ('000  Ha.) 

EC-10 

Spain 
Production  (MMT) 

EC-10 

Spain 
Guarantee  Threshold  (MMT) 

EC-10 

Spain 
Target  Price  (ECU/Ton) 

EC-10 

Spain 
Adjusted  Target  Price  (ECU/Ton)l/ 

EC-10 

Spain 
Monthly  Increment  (ECU/Ton) 

1/  Adjusted  target  prices  are  calculated  using  USDA  1990/91  September 
~   production  estimates. 


1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

1.4 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

3.1 

2.6 

2.3 

3.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

583.5 

583.5 

583.5 

582.5 

445.5 

462.8 

480.0 

497.1 

525.5 

468.0 

544.8 

441.3 
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USSR/KAZAKHSTAN  SPRING  WHEAT  SITUATION 

The  current  season  has  been  an  interesting  one  for  spring  wheat  production  in 
the  Soviet  republic  of  Kazakhstan.   Expectations  were  high  early  this  year  for 
spring  wheat  production  in  Kazakhstan  with  soil  moisture  levels  above  normal  at 
planting  time  due  to  more  abundant  winter  precipitation.  The  weather  turned 
drier  in  May  and  June,  delaying  crop  development  and  causing  concern  for  many 
farmers  in  northern  Kazakhstan.   Abundant  July  rainfall  relieved  their  worries, 
and  farmers  and  officials  in  Kazakhstan  are  now  looking  forward  to  an  excellent 
spring  grain  harvest.   USDA  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  personnel  traveled 
through  northern  Kazakhstan  between  August  15  and  August  25,  visiting  farms  and 
meeting  with  government  agricultural  officials  in  Kustanay,  Kokchetav,  and 
Tselinograd  oblasts,  and  in  the  republic  capital  of  Alma-Ata. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  CROP  CONDITIONS 

FUEL 

Oblast  and  republic  officials  seemed  confident  that  fuel  shortages  will  not 
pose  a  threat  to  harvest  operations.   Officials  believe  that,  because  of  the 
Tyumen  pipeline,  Kazakhstan  is  fairly  well  protected  from  the  fuel  distribution 
problems  that  plague  the  Ukraine. 

Conditions  of  wheat  and  barley  fields  on  the  sovkhozes  (state  farms)  toured 
were  good-to-excellent.  The  high  plant  density  of  the  stands  indicated  that 
soil  moisture  at  the  time  of  planting  and  germination  (late  May  -  early  June) 
was  adequate,  and  conditions  were  favorable  for  tillering,  despite  generally 
low  precipitation  in  northern  Kazakhstan  during  May  and  June.   Sovkhoz 
directors  and  agronomists  were  universally  optimistic  about  this  year's 
harvest.   Harvesting  of  some  barley  fields  had  begun.   Most  wheat  fields  were 
in  the  soft  dough  stage,  with  about  10  days  remaining  (from  the  time  of  the 
tour)  until  the  beginning  of  wheat  harvest.  Rains  in  July  stimulated  weed 
growth  in  some  fields,  but  weeds  were  generally  not  a  problem.  Based  on 
preliminary  harvest  results,  republic  agricultural  officials  in  Alma-Ata  are 
estimating  total  Kazakhstan  grain  production  at  30  million  tons:  not  a  record, 
but  a  good  harvest. 


Total  Grain  Area,  Yield,  and  Production  in  Kazakhstan. 
[Source:  Narodnoe  Khozyaistvo  USSR  1988  (National  Economy 


of  the 

USSR  for 

1988), 

published  by 

GOSKOMSTAT.J 

Area 

Yield 

Production 

MHa 

Centers/Ha 

MMT 

1971-75 

24.1 

9.0 

21.7 

1976-80 

25.5 

10.8 

27.5 

1981-85 

25.4 

8.4 

21.3 

1986 

24.6 

11.5 

28.3 

1987 

24.5 

11.2 

27.4 

1988 

24.3 

9.3 

22.6 

1989  (Prel.) 

N/A 

N/A 

20.5 
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TRANSPORT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Officials  expressed  concern  but  not  alarm  regarding  the  movement  of  grain  from 
farms  to  district  elevators,  saying  that  transport  is  not  currently  a  problem 
and  that  trucks  can  be  requisitioned  from  other  regions.   Some  farms  are 
prepared  to  avoid  having  to  rely  on  district  equipment  directors  by  using 
wagons  and  tractors  to  deliver  their  grain  to  the  elevators. 

Availability  of  equipment  could  be  further  complicated  by  the  results  of  the 
delayed  development  of  the  wheat  crop  caused  by  dry  weather  in  June.  Grain  and 
forages  will  require  simultaneously  harvest  this  year,  and,  according  to  one 
producer  only  20-25  days  will  be  available  this  year  (compared  to  40-45  days  in 
a  normal  year)  to  harvest  the  wheat. 

GRAIN  STORAGE 

Grain  storage  capacity  on  the  farms  is  generally  limited  to  feed  and  seed 
storage.   A  fairly  typical  example  is  Podlesni  sovkhoz  in  Tselinograd  oblast 
which  produces  an  average  of  25-30,000  tons  of  grain  and  has  on-farm  storage 
capacity  of  10,000  tons:   6,000  for  feed,  3,000  for  seed,  and  1,000  for  other 
uses. 

Officials  responded  to  questions  about  rayon-level  grain  storage  by  stating 
that  storage  of  this  year's  anticipated  good  harvest  should  not  be  a  problem. 
More  likely  problems  will  be  long  lines  of  trucks  waiting  to  unload  their  grain 
at  district  elevators  and  related  logistical  problems  involving  the  unloading 
of  the  trucks. 


LEASING 

The  question  of  leasing  was  discussed  with  Tselinograd  oblast  agricultural 
officials.  They  emphasized  that  leasing  in  the  USSR  is  unlike  leasing 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  lease-holder  must  operate  within  the  framework  of 
the  collective  system.  There  is  generally  only  one  "customer"  for  the 
lease-holder's  grain:  the  district  grain  receiving  depot.   Furthermore,  the 
lease-holder  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  purchaser  of  his  products;  the 
director  of  the  sovkhoz  is  the  middleman,  and  he  can  exert  his  influence  (or 
pressure)  on  lease-holders'  decisions.   Lease-holders  still  do  not  have  the 
financial  independence  to  obtain  necessary  inputs:  seed,  equipment,  and 
fertilizer.  They  must  rely  on  district  officials  and  farm  directors  for 
inputs.   Distribution  of  land  is  difficult,  since  there  is  presently  no  value 
(in  terms  of  price)  attached  to  the  land.  The  director  of  the  sovkhoz  on  which 
the  lease-holder  operates  determines  how  the  land  is  distributed.  The 
director's  decisions  are  theoretically  influenced  by  the  local  soviet,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  local  soviet  is  frequently  the  director  of  the  sovkhoz. 
Officials  also  suggested  that  the  vast  agricultural  territory  of  northern 
Kazakhstan  poses  additional  logistical  problems  for  lease-holders.  Despite  the 
long  list  of  problems  cited  by  the  officials,  however,  they  also  said  that  this 
is  a  learning  process  and  that  new  economic  relations  are  being  built, 
suggesting  that  leasing  will  continue  to  play  a  role  in  Kazakhstan  agriculture. 


Mark  Lindeman  (202)  475-5143 
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ASIAN  TROPICAL  TIMBER  PRODUCTION 


MALAYSIA;   Malaysia  is  the  leading  commercial  producer  of  tropical  timber 
in  Asia.   Its  total  forest  area  is  nearly  19.9  million  hectares,  of  which 
approximately  9.3  million  hectares  are  located  in  Sarawak,  6.2  million 
hectares  in  Peninsular  Malaysia,  and  4.3  million  hectares  in  Sabah.   Of  the 
total  forest  area,  7.2  million  hectares  have  been  classified  as  "Stateland 
Forests"  which  can  be  logged,  converted  to  agricultural  land,  or  used  for 
any  type  of  commercial  activity.  The  remaining  area— 12.7  million 
hectares — has  been  designated  as  "Permanent  Forest  Estate"  (PFE).  Within 
the  PFE  classification,  three  different  categories  of  forest  area  have  been 
designated.  The  first  two  categories,  "Protective  Forests"  and  "Amenity 
Forests"  are  areas  in  which  no  logging  is  permitted.   "Protective  Forests" 
are  preserved  because  of  their  strategic  importance  as  environmental 
barriers.  They  are  maintained  to  ensure  adequate  water  supplies  and 
provide  flood  control.   "Amenity  Forests"  are  those  areas  reserved  for 
recreational  and  educational/research  activities.  The  last  and  largest 
category  is  "Productive  Forests".  About  9.0  million  hectares  of  the  PFE 
have  been  classified  as  "Productive  Forests"  in  which  there  are  defined 
policies  regarding  forest  management,  and  logging  activities  are  carried 
out  on  a  sustainable  yield  basis. 

Malaysia's  forests  encompass  a  wide  range  of  types  including  Mangrove, 
Beach  Strand,  Heath,  Peat  Swamps,  Lowland  Dipterocarp,  Hill  Dipterocarp, 
Upper  Hill  Dipterocarp,  and  Montane.  The  Dipterocarp  forests  represent 
about  85  percent  of  the  total  forested  area  and  are  dominated  by  the  family 
Dipterocarpaceae  within  which  are  many  species  of  the  genera  Anisoptera, 
Dipterocarpus,  Dryobalanops,  Hopea,  and  Shorea.   Specific  species  of 
commercial  importance  are  the  meranti,  kapur,  keruing,  and  serungan  from 
the  lowland  and  hill  dipterocarp  forests.  Rubberwood  is  becoming  more 
popular  both  domestically  and  in  foreign  markets,  and  is  expected  to 
eventually  account  for  an  increasingly  larger  portion  of  Malaysia's  species 
mix. 

Yields  in  Sabah  and  Sarawak  (East  Malaysia),  at  40-50  cubic  meters  (CUM) 
per  hectare,  tend  to  be  higher  than  those  in  Peninsular  Malaysia.   East 
Malaysia  also  has  a  better  mix  of  the  more  desirable  species.  Yields  in 
Peninsular  Malaysia  are  roughly  30-40  CUM  per  hectare.   Selective 
harvesting  and  under-utilization  of  minor  species  limit  overall  yields. 
With  the  supply  of  commercial  species  dwindling,  loggers  are  beginning  to 
fell  smaller  diameter,  less  well-known  trees.  However,  these  traditionally 
non-commercial  species  command  lower  prices  due  to  the  inconsistency  of 
supply  and  limited  information  on  end-use  applications. 

In  recent  years,  Malaysia  has  been  criticized  for  uncontrolled  logging  of 
its  tropical  rain  forests.   Since  independence  in  1957,  the  Government's 
economic  development  policy  has  given  priority  to  agriculture  and  mining  in 
the  allocation  of  land.   Over  the  years,  large  tracts  of  lowland  forest 
have  been  cut  to  make  way  for  agricultural  and  commercial  development. 
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Publicly  financed  resettlement  schemes  for  rubber  and  oil  palm  smallholders 
have  absorbed  1  million  hectares  within  the  last  decade.  Additionally,  the 
private  sector  has  clear-cut  thousands  of  hectares  of  commercial  timber 
land  replanting  it  with  oil  palm,  rubber,  and  cocoa  trees.   In  an  effort 
to  stem  the  criticism  and  rebuild  forest  reserves,  commercial  forest 
estates  have  recently  been  established  and  planted  with  the  fast  growing 
species-  akasia,  yemane,  and  batai. 

Malaysia's  1990  harvest  of  tropical  hardwood  logs  is  expected  to  increase 
by  1.0  million  CUM,  to  a  record  A2.0  million  CUM.   In  response  to  strong 
domestic  and  overseas  demand,  as  well  as  Government  efforts  to  expand 
downstream  processing,  production  of  lumber  and  panel  products  is  expected 
to  exceed  the  1989  level. 


MALAYSIA:   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION 


(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 
1988 


Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 
Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 
Medium  Density  Fiberboard 
Particleboard 


1989 


1990  1/ 


38,969 

41,000 

42,000 

6,559 

8,183 

8,400 

992 

1,090 

1,130 

383 

445 

480 

0 

0 

20 

80 

95 

110 

1/  Preliminary. 


MALAYSIA:   FOREST  AREA  BY  REGION 


YEAR 


PEN.  MALAYSIA 


SABAH 


SARAWAK 


TOTAL 


(1,000  hectares) 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


6,505 

5,357 

9,540 

21,402 

6,438 

5,357 

9,441 

21,236 

6,378 

4,500 

9,441 

20,319 

6,373 

4,665 

9.430 

20,468 

6,353 

4,665 

9,523 

20,541 

6,353 

4,510 

9,438 

20,301 

6,455 

4,600 

9,438 

20,493 

6,400 

4 ,  400 

9,400 

20,200 

6,300 

4,340 

9,370 

20,010 

6,200 

4,310 

9,340 

19,850 
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MALAYSIA;   AREA  LOGGED  BY  REGION 


YEAR 


PEN.  MALAYSIA 


SABAH 


SARAWAK 


TOTAL 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


60 
317 
424 
433 
353 
303 
411 
362 
340 
257 
222 
248 
216 
194 
240 
217 
248 
204 
257 
265 


(1,000  hectares) 

55 

220 
222 
370 
318 
371 
203 
241 
321 
217 
157 
117 
162 
157 
184 
159 
175 
215 
195 
170 


60 

50 

50 

50 

50 

40 

70 

80 

100 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

304 

284 

293 

310 

360 

400 


175 
587 
696 
853 
721 
714 
684 
683 
761 
604 
519 
515 
538 
521 
728 
660 
716 
729 
812 
835 


September  1990 
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MALAYSIA:   LOG  OUTPUT  BY  REGION 


YEAR 

PEN.  M'SIA 

X 

SABAH 

% 

SARAWAK 

% 

MALAYSIA 

(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 

1960 

2,248 

40.5 

2,141 

38.5 

1,167 

21.0 

5,556 

1961 

2,219 

36.9 

2,605 

43.3 

1,197 

19.9 

6,021 

1962 

2,309 

35.9 

2,781 

43.3 

1,337 

20.8 

6,427 

1963 

2,697 

34.4 

3,445 

43.9 

1,704 

21.7 

7,846 

1964 

2,979 

35.5 

3,561 

42.5 

1,841 

22.0 

8,381 

1965 

3,223 

33.3 

4,142 

42.8 

2,311 

23.9 

9,676 

1966 

3,808 

30.9 

5,528 

44.9 

2,983 

24.2 

12,319 

1967 

4,197 

31.1 

5,687 

42.1 

3,622 

26.8 

13,506 

1968 

5,076 

33.4 

5,886 

38.7 

4,228 

27.8 

15,190 

1969 

5,336 

33.7 

6,174 

39.0 

4,324 

27.3 

15,834 

1970 

6,542 

36.8 

6,561 

36.9 

4,689 

26.4 

17,792 

1971 

7,150 

39.2 

6,953 

38.1 

4,127 

22.6 

18,230 

1972 

8,920 

43.3 

8,527 

41.4 

3,171 

15.4 

20,618 

1973 

9,691 

40.3 

11,104 

46.1 

3,269 

13.6 

24,064 

1974 

8,623 

40.3 

9,922 

46.4 

2,827 

13.2 

21,372 

1975 

7,533 

39.3 

9,120 

47.6 

2,511 

13.1 

19,164 

1976 

9,594 

36.1 

12,589 

47.3 

4,412 

16.6 

26,595 

1977 

9,711 

35.2 

12,979 

47.1 

4,883 

17.7 

27,573 

1978 

9,412 

32.8 

13,291 

46.3 

5,982 

20.9 

28,685 

1979 

10,402 

36.2 

10,842 

37.7 

7,518 

26.1 

28,762 

1980 

10,453 

37.4 

9,064 

32.5 

8,399 

30.1 

27,916 

1981 

10,226 

33.4 

11,732 

38.3 

8,697 

28.4 

30,655 

1982 

9,842 

30.1 

11,639 

35.6 

11,243 

34.4 

32,724 

1983 

10,238 

31.2 

11,991 

36.6 

10,565 

32.2 

32,794 

1984 

9,182 

29.5 

10,504 

33.8 

11,401 

36.7 

31,087 

1985 

7,914 

27.6 

8,442 

29.5 

12,285 

42.9 

28,641 

1986 

8,587 

28.8 

9,810 

32.8 

11,471 

38.4 

29,868 

1987 

10,320 

28.5 

12,174 

33.7 

13,655 

37.8 

36,149 

1988 

13,601 

34.9 

10,981 

28.2 

14,387 

36.9 

38,969 

1989 

13,200 

32.2 

9,600 

23.4 

18,200 

44.4 

41,000 
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YEAR 


MALAYSIA;   SAVNVOOD  OUTPUT  BY  REGION  1/ 


PEN.  M'SIA   X 


SAB AH  2/   X 


SARAWAK  2/   X 


(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


MALAYSIA 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 


1,029 
1,005 
1,068 
1,245 
1,323 
1,339 
1,421 
1,725 
2,006 
2,039 
2,326 
2,465 
3,134 
3,587 
3,523 
3,352 
4,634 
5,091 
5,358 
5,270 
5,339 
4,564 
5,023 
5,676 
4,608 
4,047 
4,073 
4,530 
5,155 
6,570 


98.7 
96.0 
98.7 
99.0 
98.6 
98.2 
97.9 
98.0 
98.5 
98.6 
98.8 
90.0 
89.6 
90.0 
90.0 
90.0 
90.0 
90.0 
90.7 
90.3 
85.6 
82.0 
79.8 
79.4 
79.5 
74.2 
78.0 
76.9 
77.9 
79.8 


14 

42 

14 

13 

19 

25 

31 

35 

30 

30 

29 

275 

365 

400 

393 

373 

516 

568 

550 

565 

542 

676 

897 

1,107 

894 

1,133 

811 

966 

1,067 

1,200 


1.3 

4.0 

1.3 

1.0 

1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

10.0 

10.4 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

9.3 

9.7 

8.7 

12.2 

14.2 

15.5 

15.4 

20.8 

15.5 

16.4 

16.1 

14.6 


357 

5.7 

324 

5.8 

375 

6.0 

362 

5.1 

297 

5.1 

275 

5.0 

340 

6.5 

394 

6.7 

395 

6.0 

460 

5.6 

1,043 

1,047 

1,082 

1,258 

1,342 

1,364 

1,452 

1,760 

2,036 

2,069 

2,355 

2,740 

3,499 

3,987 

3,916 

3,725 

5,150 

5,659 

5,908 

5,835 

6,238 

5,564 

6,295 

7,145 

5,799 

5,455 

5,224 

5,890 

6,617 

8,230 


1/  Includes  lumber  and  railroad  ties/sleepers. 

2/  Prior  to  1980,  Sarawak  lumber  production  included  under  Sabah 
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INDONESIA;   Indonesia's  forest  products  industry  is  a  large  and  vital  part  of 
the  local  economy,  providing  an  estimated  500,000  jobs  annually  and  much  needed 
foreign  exchange.   However,  the  preservation  and  management  of  the  industry's 
remaining  forest  resources  has  become  a  pressing  domestic  and  international 
issue.   There  are  approximately  1A3  million  hectares  of  tropical  rain  forest  in 
Indonesia.   Of  this  amount,  65  million  hectares  are  classified  as  logging 
areas,  about  30  million  hectares  are  designated  for  conversion  to  agricultural 
production,  and  another  30  million  hectares  are  "protected"  from  exploitation. 
Although  nearly  one-half  of  the  designated  logging  area  remains  virgin  forest, 
the  deforestation  rate  is  estimated  at  1  million  hectares  annually.  To  date, 
reforestation  has  been  minimal  and  most  areas  have  been  clear  cut  or 
selectively  cut  in  a  manner  that  inhibits  regeneration.   The  industry  is  now 
looking  to  virgin  stands  in  Irian  Jaya  and  other  islands  in  Eastern  Indonesia 
as  a  source  for  future  supplies  of  logs. 

Output  of  tropical  hardwood  logs  is  trending  downward  due  to  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  annual  cutting  limit  (32  million  CUM  during  1990),  difficult 
access  to  virgin  stands,  and  an  increase  in  the  timber  reforestation  tax.   Log 
production  for  1990  is  forecast  at  27.0  million  CUM,  down  1.0  million  CUM  from 
a  year  ago. 

Lumber  production  is  projected  to  decline  to  9.0  million  CUM  during  1990  due  to 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  sawn  timber  export  tax.   The  Government's  purpose 
for  raising  the  tax  is  to  foster  growth  in  downstream  wood  processing 
industries.  However,  the  immediate  impact  of  the  tax  is  anticipated  to  be  a 
decline  in  both  production  and  exports  of  sawn  timber.   Indonesia's  downstream 
industries  do  not  as  yet  have  the  capacity  to  absorb  all,  or  even  most  of  the 
potential  domestic  supply. 

Indonesia's  hardwood  plywood  sector  has  rapidly  expanded  over  the  last  decade. 
Total  production  capacity  has  increased  from  1.0  million  CUM  in  1980  to  an 
estimated  9.6  million  CUM  in  1990.  Actual  production  for  1990  is  forecast  at  a 
record  8.9  million  CUM,  slightly  above  the  volume  produced  last  year. 
Indonesian  plywood,  made  from  teak,  mahogany,  and  other  prized  tropical 
hardwoods,  is  generally  of  high  quality. 

Particleboard  production  is  forecast  at  350,000  CUM,  17  percent  above  the  1989 
level.  The  manufacture  of  particleboard  is  relatively  new  in  Indonesia,  begun 
as  a  means  to  utilize  the  waste  products  from  the  plywood  and  sawmill 
industries.   Seven  mills  produce  low-density  particleboard,  mainly  from  rubber 
wood  or  mill  waste.   Current  annual  production  capacity  is  approximately 
435,000  CUM,  but  a  new  mill  is  expected  to  be  fully  operational  by  early  1991. 


INDONESIA:   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION 


(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 
1988 


1989 


1990  1/ 


Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 
Particleboard 


26,400 

10,274 

50 

7,733 

300 


28,000 

10,371 

31 

8,784 

300 


27,000 

9,000 

44 

8,900 

350 


1/  Preliminary, 
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THE  PHILIPPINES;  Traditionally,  the  Philippines  has  been  a  major  producer  of 
premium  hardwood  logs,  lumber,  plywood,  and  other  processed  wood  products. 
However,  decades  of  unchecked  exploitation  have  caused  severe  damage  to  the 
country^ s  forest  resources  and  impelled  the  Government  to  impose  logging 
moratoriums,  and  ban  log  and  lumber  exports. 

Forest  resources  in  the  Philippines  are  in  a  critical  state.  Out  of  a  previous 
high  of  15.0  million  hectares,  only  about  6.4  million  hectares  of  actual  forest 
cover  remain,  of  which  only  5.0  million  hectares  are  commercial  forests.  An 
average  of  119,000  hectares  of  forest  land  are  denuded  each  year.   However, 
reforestation  efforts  are  proving  successful.  A  record  124,000  hectares  were 
reforested  during  1989,  24  percent  more  than  the  Government  target  of  100,000 
hectares. 

Tropical  hardwood  log  production  is  forecast  at  approximately  2.6  million  CUM, 
down  17  percent  from  1989,  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  annual  allowable  cut,  and 
a  moratorium  on  logging  in  areas  designated  by  the  Government  as 
over-harvested.   Logging  operations  are  presently  allowed  in  only  12  provinces 
and  only  in  forests  with  less  than  a  50  percent  slope.  The  cutting  of  premium 
hardwood  species  such  as  narra,  almaciga,  and  molave,  as  well  as  the  cutting  of 
saplings  for  agricultural  or  industrial  use,  is  severely  restricted.  Beginning 
with  the  1990  harvest,  the  Government  has  ordered  loggers  to  reforest  all 
acreage  cut  at  a  1:1  ratio. 

Philippine  lumber  production  is  declining  primarily  because  of  diminishing 
forest  reserves  and  the  current  logging  restrictions.   These  factors  have 
forced  the  closure  of  236  sawmills  since  1987,  191  of  which  were  closed  during 
1989.  As  a  result,  1990  production  of  tropical  hardwood  lumber  is  expected  to 
plunge  18  percent  to  2.5  million  CUM. 

During  1990,  the  veneer  and  plywood  industries  are  expected  to  fare  somewhat 
better  than  the  sawmilling  sector.  These  industries  tend  to  encounter  fewer 
log  supply  problems  since  most  integrated  plywood/veneer  plants  have  their  own 
logging  concessions  or  have  negotiated  long-term  supply  contracts  for  raw 
material.   Production  of  plywood  and  veneer  is  forecast  at  400,000  and  90,000 
CUM,  respectively,  substantially  above  the  volumes  produced  a  year  ago. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  Philippine  Government  and  private  foresters  intend  to 
pump  almost  U.S. $655  million  into  the  forestry  sector  to  build  new  processing 
facilities  and  rehabilitate  and/or  modernize  existing  plants  and  equipment.   Of 
this  investment,  U.S. $238  million  is  targeted  for  the  logging  industry,  mainly 
for  the  purchase  of  harvesting  equipment.  The  sawmilling  industry  has  been 
allotted  about  U.S. $152  million,  the  wood-based  panel  industry  U.S. $134 
million,  and  nearly  U.S. $130  million  has  been  set  aside  for  the  secondary 
(molding,  doors,  flooring)  and  tertiary  (finished  wood  products)  industries. 
The  objective  of  the  modernization  program  is  to  increase  production  and 
improve  efficiency  in  the  various  sectors  by  replacing  or  rehabilitating 
existing  sawmills  and  plywood/veneer  plants,  as  well  as  building  new  mills  with 
kiln-drying  facilities.  Rehabilitation  will  include  the  upgrading  of 
conveyance  systems,  saws,  edging  and  trimming  operations,  sawdoctor  shops,  and 
dust  extraction  systems.  Although  these  investments  are  expected  to  boost 
production  costs  in  the  short-run,  the  industry  expects  long-term  benefits  in 
the  form  of  higher  quality,  properly  sorted  and  graded  logs  for  processing, 
better  recovery  rates,  and  higher  profits  from  better-quality,  value-added 
products. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 
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Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 


1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

3,800 

3,037 

2,500 

1,033 

951 

850 

85 

75 

90 

415 

342 

400 

1/  Preliminary. 
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except  where  noted.   All  numbers  in  this  report  are  based  on  unrounded  data 
and  detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding.   This  report  reflects 
official  USDA  estimates  released  in  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand 
Estimates  (WASDE-247),  October  11,  1990. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment 
Division  (PECAD),  FAS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.   Further  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  division  or  by  calling  (202)  382-8888. 


*  The  next  issue  of  World  Agricultural  Production  will  be  released  at  3  p.m.   * 

*  eastern  time  on  November  9,  1990.  * 


CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1990/91 


WHEAT;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record  592.1  million 
metric  tons,  up  5.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  10  percent  from 
last  year's  harvest.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  74.7  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month  but  up  35  percent  from  last  year. 
The  decline  is  attributed  to  lower  estimated 
area. 


o   USSR 


o   Canada 


o   Australia 


o   Syria 


o   Iran 


o   Brazil 


o   Pakistan 


Production  is  estimated  at  108.0  million  metric 
tons,  up  4.0  million  or  4  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  13  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  due  to  higher  estimated  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  31.0  million  tons,  up 
2.5  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
27  percent  from  the  revised  estimate  of  last 
year's  crop.  The  change  is  based  on  the  second 
estimate  taken  by  Statistics  Canada. 

Production  is  estimated  at  15.5  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
10  percent  from  last  year's  crop.  Wheat  yields 
are  estimated  slightly  higher,  with  favorable 
soil  moisture  in  most  growing  regions. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
67  percent  from  last  year's  poor  harvest. 
Harvested  area  is  estimated  higher. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.1  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  10  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  5  percent  from  last  year's  revised 
estimate.  Both  area  and  yield  are  estimated 
down  due  to  poor  weather. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.0  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  11  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  28  percent  from  last  year.  Frost, 
sleet,  and  strong  winds  occurred  in  the  main 
growing  regions  damaging  crops  and  reducing 
estimated  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  14.3  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
and  down  1  percent  from  last  year's  crop.  Both 
area  and  yield  are  estimated  slightly  lower. 


o  Chile  Production  is  estimated  at  l.A  million  tons, 

down  0.2  million  tons  or  13  percent  from  last 
month  and  down  18  percent  from  1989.   Estimated 
area  was  lowered  and  yields  were  reduced  due  to 
a  continuing  drought. 

COARSE  GRAINS;   World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  823.9  million 
tons,  up  2.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  and  up  3  percent 
from  last  year.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


USSR 


China 


o   Other  W.  Europe 


Iran 


Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  232.6  million  tons, 
down  2.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  5  percent  from  1989/90.   A  reduction  in 
corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  more  than  offset  an 
increase  in  barley  production. 

Production  is  estimated  at  114.0  million  tons, 
up  1.0  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  9  percent  from  last  year.  Increases  in 
barley  and  oats  more  than  offset  a  reduction  in 
corn  output. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  100.4 
million  tons,  up  4.0  million  or  4  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  6  percent  from  last  year.  A 
record  corn  crop  of  84.0  million  tons  is 
expected  this  year  due  to  higher  estimated  area 
and  excellent  weather  during  the  growing  season. 

Production  is  estimated  at  13.3  million  tons,  up 
0.6  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
8  percent  from  last  year.  Favorable  weather  is 
estimated  to  have  resulted  in  record  yields  for 
Swedish  barley  and  oats. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.5  million  tons,  up 
0.6  million  or  32  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  7  percent  from  last  year's  revised 
estimate.  Barley  area  is  estimated  up,  in 
accordance  with  a  series  revision. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.8  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  1  percent  from  last  year.  Barley  and  oats 
harvested  area  are  estimated  slightly  higher, 
along  with  improved  yields  due  to  favorable  soil 
moisture  levels. 


o   Nigeria 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.7  million  tons, 
down  0.8  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  5  percent  from  last  year.  Inadequate 
rainfall  at  planting  and  dissatisfaction  with 
last  year's  corn  prices  led  to  a  reduction  in 
estimated  corn  area.  Estimated  millet  and 
sorghum  yields  have  decreased  due  to  localized 
grasshopper  damage  and  poor  rainfall. 


EC-12 


Production  is  estimated  at  77.0  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month  and  down  6  percent  from  last  year. 
The  decline  largely  reflects  a  lower  estimate 
for  French  corn  area. 


Syria 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.7  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  26  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  63  percent  from  last  year's  poor  harvest. 
Barley  harvested  area  and  yield  are  estimated 
lower. 


RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  at  a  record 
345.0  million  tons,  up  2.8  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  1 
percent  from  the  1989/90  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1990/91  is  projected  at  a 
record  340.0  million  tons.  U.S.  output  is  projected  at  5.0  million  tons,  down 
2  percent  from  last  season.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  73.0  million 
tons,  up  2.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  4  percent  from  last  year's  crop.  A 
record  yield  is  estimated  owing  to  favorable 
weather  in  India's  rice  growing  regions. 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  127.4  million  tons, 
up  1.4  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  1  percent  from  last  year.  Record  yields  are 
estimated  due  to  mostly  favorable  weather  and 
the  expanded  use  of  hybrid  rice  varieties. 


Thailand 


Production  is  estimated  at  13.2  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  4  percent  from  last  year.  This 
revision  is  based  on  expected  yield  reductions 
in  the  lower  north  and  central  provinces  due  to 
inadequate  rainfall  and  brown  planthopper 
damage . 


Cambodia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.1  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  19  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  17  percent  from  last  year. 
Insufficient  rainfall,  along  with  reduced 
estimated  area  is  reflected  in  the  downward 
revision. 


OILSEEDS:  Total  world  oilseeds  production  during  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a 
record  216.1  million  tons,  down  1.2  million  from  last  month,  but  up  A. 9  million 
or  2  percent  above  the  1989/90  crop.   Foreign  production  during  1990/91  is 
projected  to  be  a  record  158.8  million  tons,  down  0.6  million  tons  from  last 
month,  but  up  6.8  million  or  A  percent  from  last  year.  U.S.  production  is 
projected  at  57.3  million  tons,  down  0.6  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  1.9  million  or  3  percent  from  1989/90. 

*   Soybeans :  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  10A.3  million 
tons,  down  0.9  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down  1.7 
million  or  2  percent  from  last  year.  Total  foreign  soybean  output  is 
forecast  down  0.6  million  tons  from  last  month  to  5A.6  million,  but 
up  1.0  million  or  2  percent  from  1989/90.  Country  highlights  are  as 
follows: 


o   Argentina 


China 


United  States    Production  is  estimated  at  A9.6  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  2.7  million  or  5  percent  from  1989/90. 
The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 
(NASS)  reduced  both  the  estimate  of  harvested 
area  and  yield  slightly. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.5  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  0.3  million  or  nearly  2  percent  from 
last  year.  While  area  is  expected  to  increase 
over  last  year,  this  months  forecast  was  reduced 
by  0.2  million  hectares  or  A  percent  due  to 
rising  input  costs  and  further  slippage  in 
grower  prices  because  of  a  strong  Austral. 

Production  is  estimated  at  11.5  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  12  percent  from  last  year.   Provincial 
reports  indicate  that  planted  area  was  much 
lower  than  previously  estimated,  but  yields  are 
still  expected  to  be  excellent  this  year. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  2.0  million 
tons,  up  0.2  million  or  11  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  18  percent  from  last  year's  record 
crop.  Record  yields  from  ideal  monsoon  rainfall 
and  increased  soybean  area  have  boosted 
production  considerably  this  year. 

*   Cottonseed:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  33.5  million 
tons,  up  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  2.9  million 
or  9  percent  from  last  year.  Total  foreign  production  is  estimated  at 
28. A  million  tons,  7. A  percent  above  last  year.  Country  highlights 
are  as  follows: 


India 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  5.1  million  tons,  down 
1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  0.9  million  or 
21  percent  from  last  year.   NASS/USDA  lowered 
cotton  lint  and  seed  yields  due  to  weather. 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  4.5  million 
tons,  up  0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  1  percent  from  last  year's  crop. 
Favorable  moisture  conditions  in  most  cotton 
growing  areas  have  raised  cotton  yield 
estimates. 


Peanuts;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  21.5  million 
tons,  down  90,000  tons  from  last  month.  Total  foreign  production  is 
estimated  at  20.0  million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  0.2 
million  or  1  percent  over  1989/90.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows; 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.5  million  tons, 
down  90,000  tons  or  6  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  16  percent  from  last  year's  crop. 
NASS/USDA  lowered  yield  expectation  by  16 
percent  from  last  month  due  to  poor  weather  in 
the  southern  states. 


*   Sunf loverseed ;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
22.3  million  tons,  down  0.6  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  but 
up  0.6  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year.  Total  foreign  production 
was  lowered  this  month  to  21.3  million  tons,  down  0.5  million  but  is 
still  2  percent  above  last  year.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


o   Argentina 


EC-12 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.0  million  tons,  down 
0.1  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
0.2  million  or  20  percent  over  1989/90.  While 
the  NASS/USDA  increased  this  month's  estimated  of 
harvested  area,  yield  expectations  were  reduced 
significantly  due  to  weather  conditions. 

Production  is  forecast  at  3.8  million  tons,  down 
0.2  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and  no 
change  from  last  year.  Area  is  now  expected  to 
repeat  last  year's  level  under  strong  competition 
from  alternative  summer  crops. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.1  million  tons,  down 
0.3  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
16  percent  from  last  year.  Harvest  reports 
indicate  that  the  drought  in  France  reduced 
yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.6  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  20  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
20  percent  from  last  year.  Good  monsoon  rainfall 
in  major  growing  areas  have  boosted  yield 
estimates. 


o   Turkey 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.0  million  tons,  down 
0.2  million  or  13.0  percent  from  last  month  and 
down  19  percent  from  last  year.   Yield  estimates 
were  reduced  for  this  year's  crop  due  to  dry 
conditions. 

*  Rapeseed:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  2A.0 
million  tons,  up  0.3  million  from  last  month  and  up  2.4  million  or  11 
percent  from  last  year.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 

o   EC-12  Production  is  estimated  at  5.9  million  tons,  up 

0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
20  percent  from  last  year.  The  upward 
adjustment  reflects  an  increase  in  area  and 
yield  for  Denmark. 

o   India  Production  is  estimated  at  A.O  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
5  percent  from  last  year.  Excellent  soil 
moisture  conditions  for  planting  are  expected  to 
bolster  yields  this  season. 

*  Flaxseed:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  2.3  million 
tons,  up  marginally  from  last  month  and  up  0.4  million  or  21  percent 
over  last  year.  While  production  by  the  United  States  is  small,  this 
year's  output  is  expected  to  increase  by  147  percent  over  last  year, 
to  84,000  tons.  Total  foreign  production  is  pegged  at  2.2  million 
tons,  up  0.4  million  or  19  percent  from  last  year.  The  record  world 
crop  of  3.0  million  tons  has  not  been  seriously  challenged  since 
1977/78.  There  were  no  significant  changes  this  month. 

*  Copra;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  4.9  million  tons, 
unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.3  million  tons  or  6  percent  over 
last  year.  Copra  production  has  ranged  between  4.3  -  4.8  million 
tons  for  many  year's,  the  record  being  5.3  million  in  1985/86.  There 
were  no  changes  this  month. 

*  Palm  Kernels;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
3.3  million  tons,  up  nearly  3  percent  from  last  year.  There  were  no 
changes  this  month. 

*  Palm  Oil;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  11.2 
million  tons,  up  nearly  0.4  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year.  The 
upward  trend  continues  as  new  trees  come  into  production.  There  were 
no  changes  this  month. 
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COTTON:  World  cotton  production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  87.0  million  bales, 
up  0.1  million  bales  from  last  month  and  up  7.3  million  or  9  percent  from  last 
year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  72.4  million  bales,  up  0.3  million 
from  last  month  and  7  percent  above  the  1989/90  estimate.  Country  highlights 
are  as  follows: 


United  States 


o  Argentina 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  14.6  million  bales, 
down  0.2  million  bales  or  1  percent  from  last 
month  but  up  19  percent  from  1989/90.  The 
1990/91  area  increased  slightly  from  last  month 
but  was  more  than  offset  by  a  reduction  in 
yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.4  million  bales,  up 
0.1  million  bales  or  8  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  13  percent  from  last  year.  Area  is 
expected  to  expand  13  percent  from  last  year's 
level  due  to  strong  international  cotton  prices 
and  the  lack  of  competition  from  sunflower. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  10.4  million 
bales,  up  0.4  million  or  4  percent  from  last 
month,  and  up  1  percent  from  last  year's  record 
crop.  Cotton  yields  are  forecast  higher  owing 
to  very  favorable  monsoon  rainfall  conditions  in 
most  growing  areas,  as  well  as  increased  use  of 
crop  inputs. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  1989/90  ' 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Sept. 

UCl. 

— Million  Hectares— 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

World 

218.4 

225.8 

230.7 

2.29 

2.38 

2.54 

2.57 

501.2 

537.1 

586.9 

592.1 

United  States 

21.5 

25.2 

28.1 

2.29 

2.20 

2.65 

2.66 

49.3 

55.4 

75.0 

74.7 

- 

Total  Foreign 

196.9 

200.6 

202.7 

2.30 

2.40 

2.52 

2.55 

451.9 

481.7 

511.9 

517.5 

„ 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

42.1 

44.3 

45.6 

2.69 

2.87 

2.97 

3.04 

113.1 

127.1 

135.8 

138.8 

e 

Argentina 

4.7 

5.5 

6.0 

1.79 

1.86 

1.92 

1.92 

8.4 

10.2 

11.5 

11.5 

Australia 

8.9 

8.9 

10.0 

1.57 

1.58 

1.50 

1.55 

14.1 

14.1 

15.0 

15.5 

Canada 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

1.23 

1.79 

2.03 

2.20 

16.0 

24.3 

28.6 

31.0 

EC- 12 

15.5 

16.3 

15.6 

4.82 

4.83 

5.18 

5.19 

74.7 

78.5 

80.8 

80.8 

Major  Importers 

95.9 

97.2 

97.7 

2.39 

2.49 

2.65 

2.69 

229.3 

242.3 

259.3 

262.9 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.4 

3.0 

1.68 

1.65 

1.50 

1.33 

5.8 

5.6 

4.5 

4.0 

China 

28.8 

29.8 

30.3 

2.97 

3.04 

3.17 

3.17 

85.4 

90.8 

96.0 

96.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

4.17 

4.15 

4.15 

4.16 

44.8 

44.2 

44.3 

44.4 

Eqvpt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

4.76 

5.05 

5.71 

5.71 

2.8 

3.2 

4.0 

4.0 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 

4.0 

4.7 

5.2 

1.26 

1.13 

1.06 

1.06 

5.0 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

Japan 
USSR 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.62 

3.47 

3.52 

3.52 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

48.1 

47.7 

47.5 

1.76 

1.94 

2.19 

2.27 

84.4 

92.3 

104.0 

108.0 

Other  Foreign 

58.9 

59.1 

59.4 

1.86 

1.90 

1.96 

1.95 

109.5 

112.2 

116.8 

115.7 

India 

23.1 

24.1 

23.7 

2.00 

2.24 

2.28 

2.28 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 

Iran 

6.6 

6.0 

6.1 

1.11 

0.97 

1.08 

1.00 

7.3 

5.8 

6.8 

6.1 

Mexico 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

4.00 

4.21 

4.12 

4.12 

3.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.02 

5.17 

5.27 

5.47 

3.9 

4.4 

4.8 

5.0 

4     a      /) 

Pakistan 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

1.73 

1.87 

1.87 

1.84 

12.7 

14.4 

14.6 

14.3 

South  Africa 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.78 

1.09 

1.35 

1.41 

3.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.4 

Turkey 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

1.71 

1.32 

1.60 

1.60 

15.0 

11.5 

14.0 

14.0 

Others 

9.6 

9.0 

9.6 

1.84 

1.80 

1.74 

1.72 

17.7 

16.1 

16.6 

16.5 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

PreJ. 

Proj. 

PreL 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Pro). 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89  1989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

OTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

— Million  Hectares— 
326.0       323.3       324.1 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
2.24        2.48        2.54        2.54 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
731.2       800.3       821.6 

823.9 

World 

United  States 

32.8 

37.1 

36.4 

4.56 

5.97 

6.44 

6.40 

149.7 

221.5 

235.3 

232.6 

Total  Foreign 

293.2 

286.2 

287.7 

1.98 

2.02 

2.04 

2.06 

581.5 

578.8 

586.3 

591.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

20.6 

21.3 

21.6 

2.48 

2.47 

2.56 

2.57 

51.1 

52.7 

55.2 

55.5 

Argentina 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

2.49 

2.65 

2.85 

2.85 

7.3 

8.1 

9.5 

9.5 

Australia 

4.2 

4.0 

4.3 

1.58 

1.71 

1.55 

1.58 

6.7 

6.9 

6.6 

6.8 

Canada 

7.1 

8.3 

8.1 

2.76 

2.84 

3.16 

3.17 

19.7 

23.5 

25.4 

25.6 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

2.86 

2.27 

2.11 

2.11 

13.0 

10.0 

9.3 

9.3 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.50 

2.71 

2.89 

2.89 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

Major  Importers 

106.3 

103.8 

101.4 

2.57 

2.72 

2.78 

2.79 

273.5 

282.6 

281.8 

283.0 

Eastern  Europe 

18.2 

18.2 

18.2 

3.37 

3.74- 

3.42 

3.42 

61.3 

68.0 

62.3 

62.3 

EC- 12 

19.2 

18.6 

17.8 

4.60 

4.42 

4.32 

4.33 

88.1 

82.0 

77.4 

77.0 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.54 

3.98 

4.17 

4.37 

11.4 

12.3 

12.6 

13.3 

Mexico 

7.5 

7.5 

7.9 

1.85 

1.88 

1.89 

1.89 

13.8 

14.1 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

57.8 

56.0 

54.0 

1.69 

1.87 

2.09 

2.11 

97.5 

104.8 

113.0 

114.0 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.40 

3.34 

3.34 

3.34 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

166.2 

161.1 

164.7 

1.55 

1.51 

1.52 

1.53 

256.9 

243.4 

249.3 

252.7 

Brazil 

13.4 

12.8 

13.3 

2.00 

1.81 

1.92 

1.92 

26.7 

23.1 

25.4 

25.4 

China 

28.3 

^8.5 

29.2 

3.33 

3.32 

3.36 

3.44 

94.2 

94.6 

96.4 

100.4 

India 

39.1 

38.6 

39.4 

0.81 

0.81 

0.82 

0.82 

31.7 

31.2 

32.3 

32.3 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria 

10.1 

9.9 

9.7 

0.84 

0.82 

0.84 

0.79 

8.5 

8.1 

8.5 

7.7 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Turkey 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

2.29 

1.68 

1.91 

1.91 

10.0 

7.4 

8.5 

8.5 

Others 

64.4 

60.7 

62.2 

1.18 

1.15 

1.12 

1.11 

76.0 

69.6 

68.6 

68.8 

iARLEY 

World 

78.2 

75.0 

74.2 

2.15 

2.26 

2.39 

2.42 

167.9 

169.5 

176.2 

179.2 

United  States 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

2.04 

2.62 

2.84 

2.97 

6.3 

8.8 

8.9 

9.1 

Total  Foreign 

75.1 

71.7 

71.1 

2.15 

2.24 

2.37 

2.39 

161.6 

160.7 

167.3 

170.1 

Australia 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

1.51 

1.73 

1.51 

1.55 

3.3 

4.1 

3.6 

3.8 

Canada 

4.2 

4.7 

4.6 

2.46 

2.50 

2.83 

2.88 

10.2 

11.7 

13.0 

13.2 

China 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

1.67 

1.74 

1.73 

1.73 

6.2 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

Eastern  Europe 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

3.77 

4.25 

3.91 

4.11 

17.1 

19.3 

17.9 

18.9 

EC-12 

12.2 

11.8 

11.5 

4.13 

3.93 

3.91 

3.91 

50.2 

46.2 

44.8 

44.8 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

3.30 

3.85 

3.98 

4.07 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 

Turkey 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

2.12 

1.46 

1.76 

1.76 

7.0 

4.9 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR 

29.7 

27.6 

26.0 

1.50 

1.75 

2.15 

2.19 

44.5 

48.5 

56.0 

57.0 

Others 

13.6 

12.5 

13.9 

1.28 

1.16 

1.08 

1.06 

17.4 

14.5 

14.4 

14.7 

•OOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89  1989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

CORN 

— Million  Hectares— 
125.0       126.2       127.8 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 
3.20        3.65        3.71         3.69 

— Million  Metric  Tons— 
400.5       460.8       472.6 

471.3 

World 

United  States 

23.6 

26.2 

27.0 

5.31 

7.29 

7.64 

7.55 

125.2 

191.2 

206.2 

203.8 

t 

Total  Foreign 

101.4 

100.0 

100.8 

2.71 

2.70 

2.65 

2.65 

275.3 

269.6 

266.4 

267.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

7.1 

6.6 

6.9 

3.05 

2.75 

2.77 

2.77 

21.6 

18.2 

19.1 

19.1 

i 

Argentina 

1.7 

1.6 

2.0 

2.94 

3.09 

3.33 

3.33 

5.0 

5.0 

6.5 

6.5 

< 

South  Africa 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.28 

2.56 

2.36 

2.36 

12.4 

9.2 

8.5 

8.5 

•i 

Thailand 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

2.63 

2.86 

3.04 

3.04 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

1 

< 
Z 
< 

Major  Importers 

22.0 

21.2 

21.1 

3.82 

3.95 

3.61 

3.52 

84.0 

83.7 

76.4 

74.2 

Eastern  Europe 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

3.78 

4.20 

3.65 

3.46 

27.0 

29.8 

25.6 

24.3 

a 

EC- 12 

4.1 

3.9 

3.5 

7.00 

6.91 

6.45 

6.56 

28.5 

26.8 

23.3 

22.9 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.55 

7.68 

8.35 

8.35 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

Mexico 

6.0 

5.8 

6.2 

1.68 

1.68 

1.72 

1.72 

10.1 

9.8 

10.7 

10.7 

- 

USSR 

4.4 

4.1 

4.0 

3.62 

3.71 

3.63 

3.50 

16.0 

15.3 

14.5 

14.0 

c 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.20 

4.17 

4.14 

4.14 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

■ 

Other  Foreign 

72.4 

72.1 

72.8 

2.34 

2.32 

2.36 

2.39 

169.7 

167.7 

170.9 

174.2 

" 

Brazil 

12.9 

12.2 

12.7 

2.02 

1.82 

1.93 

1.93 

26.1 

22.2 

24.5 

24.5 

> 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.47 

6.36 

6.64 

6.54 

5.4 

6.4 

6.9 

6.8 

< 

China 

19.7 

20.4 

21.0 

3.93 

3.88 

3.90 

4.00 

77.4 

78.9 

80.0 

84.0 

s 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.20 

5.37 

5.41 

5.41 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

s 

• 

5J/  r 

India 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

■ 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Zimtsabwe 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.56 

1.67 

1.74 

1.74 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Others 

24.2 

24.3 

23.6 

1.51 

1.49 

1.49 

1.47 

36.7 

36.3 

35.3 

34.7 

SORGHUM 

42.5 

42.3 

42.2 

1.30 

1.31 

1.31 

1.30 

55.4 

55.6 

55.2 

54.8 

World 

United  States 

3.7 

4.5 

3.7 

4.00 

3.48 

3.88 

3.81 

14.6 

15.7 

14.5 

14.3 

Total  Foreign 

38.9 

37.8 

38.5 

1.05 

1.05 

1.06 

1.05 

40.8 

39.9 

40.7 

40.5 

Argentina 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.33 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

Australia 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

1.86 

2.27 

1.94 

2.00 

1.2 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

China 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

3.14 

2.94 

3.02 

3.02 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

India 

14.8 

15.5 

15.3 

0.71 

0.74 

0.75 

0.75 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

2.83 

2.88 

2.85 

2.85 

3.1 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

Nigeria 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.75 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

South  Africa 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

5.3 

3.5 

4.4 

0.83 

0.64 

0.64 

0.64 

4.4 

2.3 

2.8 

2.8 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.35 

1.33 

1.43 

1.43 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Others 

9.8 

9.7 

9.5 

1.07 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

10.4 

9.9 

9.6 

9.7 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNIHY/REGION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

OATS 

— Million  Hectares — 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

— Million  Metric  Tons— 

- 

World 

22.1 

22.7 

21.7 

1.70 

1.84 

1.93 

1.98 

37.6 

41.8 

41.8 

42.9 

United  States 

2.2 

2.8 

2.4 

1.41 

1.95 

2.12 

2.16 

3.2 

5.4 

5.3 

5.2 

Total  Foreign 

19.8 

19.9 

19.3 

1.74 

1.83 

1.90 

1.96 

34.4 

36.4 

36.5 

37.7 

USSR 

10.9 

10.8 

10.5 

1.40 

1.57 

1.62 

1.67 

15.3 

16.8 

17.0 

17.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

1.95 

1.97 

2.05 

2.12 

6.8 

7.3 

7.0 

7.4 

Argentina 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1.27 

1.44 

1.33 

1.33 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.51 

1.44 

1.36 

1.38 

2.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

Canada 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

2.18 

2.08 

2.36 

2.36 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.14 

3.54 

3.80 

4.51 

1.3 

1.5 

1.3 

1.6 

Other  Foreign 

5.4 

5.5 

5.3 

2.28 

2.26 

2.37 

2.42 

12.4 

12.3 

12.5 

12.8 

China 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.19 

1.15 

1.21 

1.21 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

2.62 

2.69 

2.67 

2.80 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

3.7 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

3.43 

3.33 

4.00 

4.00 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Poland 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

2.61 

2.72 

2.55 

2.78 

2.2 

2.2 

1.9 

2.1 

EC- 12 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

3.11 

2.78 

3.07 

3.05 

5.5 

4.7 

4.9 

4.9 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

3.77 

3.78 

3.80 

3.80 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

4.23 

3.78 

4.38 

4.37 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

2.21 

3.24 

3.30 

3.59 

0.9 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.09 

3.53 

4.77 

4.77 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.09 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

RYE 

World 

15.9 

16.9 

16.7 

2.08 

2.21 

2.31 

2.31 

33.0 

37.4 

38.8 

38.6 

United  States 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.55 

1.77 

1.89 

1.70 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Foreign 

15.6 

16.7 

16.6 

2.09 

2.22 

2.31 

2.31 

32.6 

37.1 

38.4 

38.4 

USSR 

10.1 

10.7 

10.5 

1.83 

1.87 

2.00 

2.00 

18.5 

20.1 

21.0 

21.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

1.04 

1.74 

1.73 

1.73 

0.3 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

2.59 

2.96 

2.94 

2.91 

10.0 

11.6 

11.9 

11.7 

East  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

2.94 

3.34 

3.61 

3.44 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

Poland 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

2.52 

2.95 

2.85 

2.84 

7.2 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

Czechoslovakia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC- 12 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

3.05 

3.31 

3.36 

3.45 

2.9 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

Denmark 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.52 

4.80 

4.78 

4.78 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

West  Germany 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

4.19 

4.69 

4.75 

4.72 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Others 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

2.06 

2.28 

2.39 

2.48 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1/ Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUMTRY/REGION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare 

.— . 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

~ 

OYBEANS 

World 

55.78 

57.68 

55.88 

1.71 

1.84 

1.86 

1.87 

95.54 

105.94 

105.18 

104.26 

United  States 

23.22 

24.10 

22.87 

1.82 

2.17 

2.18 

2.17 

42.15 

52.35 

49.93 

49.63 

Total  Foreign 

32.56 

33.59 

33.01 

1.64 

1.60 

1.65 

1.66 

53.39 

53.59 

55.25 

54.64 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

16.17 

16.33 

16.10 

1.84 

1.84 

1.84 

1.83 

29.70 

30.05 

30.00 

29.50 

Argentina 

4.00 

4.95 

5.10 

1.63 

2.17 

2.08 

2.06 

6.50 

10.75 

11.00 

10.50 

Brazil 

12.17 

11.38 

11.00 

1.91 

1.70 

1.73 

1.73 

23.20 

19.30 

19.00 

19.00 

Other  Foreign 

16.39 

17.26 

16.91 

1.45 

1.36 

1.47 

1.49 

23.69 

23.54 

25.25 

25.14 

Canada 

0.53 

0.54 

0.50 

2.16 

2.26 

2.60 

2.60 

1.15 

1.22 

1.30 

1.30 

China 

8.12 

8.06 

7.63 

1.43 

1.27 

1.47 

1.51 

11.65 

10.23 

11.80 

11.50 

Eastern  Europe 

0.56 

0.54 

0.54 

1.20 

1.50 

1.30 

1.30 

0.67 

0.82 

0.70 

0.70 

EC- 12 

0.53 

0.61 

0.61 

3.10 

3.19 

3.21 

3.23 

1.66 

1.95 

1.99 

1.96 

India 

1.66 

1.90 

2.10 

0.92 

0.89 

0.90 

0.95 

1.53 

1.70 

1.80 

2.00 

Indonesia 

1.18 

1.15 

1.25 

1.02 

0.96 

0.96 

0.96 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

Paraguay 

0.85 

0.98 

0.90 

1.90 

1.38 

1.78 

1.78 

1.62 

1.35 

1.60 

1.60 

USSR 

0.76 

0.83 

0.84 

1.16 

1.15 

1.10 

1.10 

0.88 

0.96 

0.92 

0.92 

Others 

2.20 

2.65 

2.55 

1.52 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

3.35 

4.23 

3.94 

3.96 

OTTONSEED 

World 

33.70 

32.76 

33.94 

0.96 

0.94 

0.98 

0.99 

32.33 

30.68 

33.35 

33.53 

United  States 

4.84 

3.86 

4.64 

1.14 

1.10 

1.12 

1.11 

5.50 

4.24 

5.20 

5.14 

fotai  Foreign 

28.87 

28.90 

29.30 

0.93 

0.91 

0.96 

0.97 

26.83 

26.44 

28.15 

28.39 

China 

5.53 

5.20 

5.50 

1.27 

1.24 

1.37 

1.37 

7.05 

6.44 

7.55 

7.55 

India 

7.30 

7.60 

7.80 

0.49 

0.59 

0.56 

0.58 

3.56 

4.49 

4.36 

4.53 

Pakistan 

2.51 

2.60 

2.64 

1.14 

1.12 

1.14 

1.14 

2.85 

2.91 

3.01 

3.01 

USSR 

3.43 

3.33 

3.25 

1.46 

1.41 

1.48 

1.48 

5.00 

4.70 

4.80 

4.80 

Others 

10.09 

10.17 

10.11 

0.83 

0.78 

0.84 

0.84 

8.36 

7.90 

8.44 

8.51 

EANLTTS 

World 

19.74 

19.46 

19.22 

1.18 

1.11 

1.13 

1.12 

23.24 

21.63 

21.63 

21.54 

United  States 

0.66 

0.67 

0.71 

2.74 

2.72 

2.29 

2.15 

1.81 

1.81 

1.61 

1.52 

rota!  Foreign 

19.08 

18.79 

18.51 

1.12 

1.06 

1.09 

1.08 

21.44 

19.82 

20.02 

20.02 

Argentina 

0.15 

0.18 

0.19 

1.62 

2.06 

2.32 

2.32 

0.24 

0.37 

0.43 

0.43 

China 

2.91 

2.95 

3.05 

1.95 

1.82 

1.90 

1.90 

5.69 

5.36 

5.80 

5.80 

India 

8.43 

8.40 

7.90 

1.07 

0.92 

0.94 

0.92 

9.00 

7.70 

7.30 

7.30 

Senegal 

0.90 

0.79 

0.77 

0.76 

0.93 

0.87 

0.87 

0.69 

0.74 

0.67 

0.67 

South  Africa 

0.19 

0.19 

0.19 

1.24 

1.24 

1.26 

1.26 

0.23 

0.23 

0.24 

0.24 

Sudan 

0.58 

0.55 

0.55 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

0.73 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

5.92 

5.74 

5.87 

0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

5.13 

5.03 

5.18 

5.18 

ttober  1990 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 


SUNFLOWERSEED 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
China 
EC- 12 
East  Europe 
USSR 
Others 

RAPESEED 

World 

Total  Foreign 
Canada 
China 
EC- 12 
East  Europe 
India 
Others 

FLAXSEED 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
Canada 
India 
USSR 
Others 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 


United  States 
Total  Foreign 

COPRA 

PALM  KERNEL 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 


PALM  OIL  1/ 


AREA 


Prel.        Proj. 
1988/89  1989/90  1990/91 


— Million  Hectares— 


14.95       15.66       16.50 


0.78 

14.18 
2.20 
0.83 
2.16 
1.31 
4.28 
3.39 


3.59 
0.54 
0.50 
1.18 
1.04 
0.33 


1/  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds. 
October  1990 


0.72 

14.94 
2.80 
0.73 
2.11 
1.29 
4.46 
3.55 


17.88 

16.92 

3.67 

2.90 

4.94 

4.99 

1.84 

1.66 

0.88 

1.00 

4.87 

4.70 

1.69 

1.66 

3.61 
0.58 
0.60 
1.20 
0.87 
0.36 


0.75 

15.74 
2.80 
0.83 
2.54 
1.29 
4.65 
3.63 


YIELD 


17.88       16.92       17.52 


17.52 
2.63 
5.30 
1.95 
0.94 
4.80 
1.89 


3.68         3.68         3.76 

0.09        0.07        0.09 


3.67 
0.59 
0.72 
1.20 
0.78 
0.37 


745.73     146.15     146.82 

29.58       29.42       29.08 
116.15     116.74     117.74 


Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 
1988/89  1989/90       Sept       Oct. 


—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 


1.36 

1.05 

1.38 
1.45 
1.42 
1.84 
1.62 
1.44 
0.84 


1.26 


0.45 
0.86 
0.74 
0.30 
0.21 
0.66 

1.34 

1.70 
1.25 


1.38 

1.10 

1.40 
1.36 
1.34 
1.66 
1.87 
1.59 
0.87 


1.28 


0.52 
0.90 
0.83 
0.33 
0.26 
0.66 

1.39 

2.01 
1.24 


1.38 

1.46 

1.38 
1.38 
1.45 
1.72 
1.71 
1.50 
0.85 


1.36 


1.26 

1.28 

1.36 

1.17 

1.07 

1.25 

1.02 

1.09 

1.25 

2.81 

2.96 

3.01 

2.51 

2.65 

2.39 

0.86 

0.81 

0.81 

0.95 

1.02 

1.02 

0.45 

0.52 

0.61 

0.45 

0.47 

0.89 

0.60 
0.88 
1.22 
0.33 
0.21 
0.67 

1.42 

1.99 
1.28 


PRODUCTION 


Prel.        1990/91  Proj. 
1988/89  1989/90       Sept.       Oct. 


1.35 

1.27 

1.35 
1.36 
1.45 
1.61 
1.71 
1.50 
0.84 


1.37 

1.37 
1.25 
1.25 
3.03 
2.39 
0.83 
1.02 


0.62 

0.89 

0.61 
0.88 
1.25 
0.33 
0.21 
0.68 

1.42 

1.97 
1.28 


— Million  Metric  Tons— 

20.33       21.65       22.90       22.28 

0.81         0.80         1.10         0.96 

19.52       20.85       21.80       21.32 


3.20 
1.18 
3.99 
2.13 
6.16 
2.87 


50.31 
145.33 

4.31 

2.91 

202.86 

9.47 


3.80 
0.98 
3.50 
2.42 
7.07 
3.09 


4.00 
1.20 
4.34 
2.20 
7.00 
3.06 


22.53 

21.60 

23.71 

4.31 

3.10 

3.30 

5.04 

5.44 

6.60 

5.17 

4.92 

5.82 

2.20 

2.65 

2.26 

4.20 

3.80 

3.80 

1.61 

1.69 

1.94 

1.66 

1.91 

2.31 

0.04 

0.03 

0.08 

1.62 

1.88 

2.22 

0.46 

0.52 

0.53 

0.37 

0.50 

0.88 

0.35 

0.40 

0.40 

0.22 

0.23 

0.17 

0.22 

0.24 

0.25 

59.24 
144.18 

4.57 

3.24 

211.23 

10.86 


57.93 
151.16 

4.86 

3.32 

217.27 

11.21 


3.80 
1.20 
4.08 
2.20 
7.00 
3.04 


22.53       21.60       23.71       24.00 


24.00 
3.30 
6.60 
5.92 
2.26 
4.00 
1.92 


2.32 

0.08 

2.24 
0.52 
0.90 
0.40 
0.17 
0.25 

195.64     203.42    209.09    207.94 


57.33 
150.60 

4.86 

3.32 

216 12 

11.21 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUN 1 HY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

P.  el. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 1989/90  1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1988/89  1989/90 

Sept. 

Oct. 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Kilograms  Per  Hectare— 

— Million  480-1 

=ound  Bales— 

World 

33.8 

32.3 

33.6 

546 

538 

560 

564 

84.6        79.7 

86.9 

87.0 

United  States 

4.8 

3.9 

4.6 

694 

688 

691 

682 

15.4        12.2 

14.7 

14.6 

Total  Foreign 

28.9 

28.4 

29.0 

521 

517 

539 

544 

69.2        67.5 

72.1 

72.4 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

13.5 

13.0 

13.1 

750 

728 

777 

778 

46.5        43.6 

47.0 

47.0 

Australia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1,475 

1.406 

1393 

1.393 

1.3          1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

813 

879 

807 

825 

0.4          0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

China 

5.5 

5.2 

5.5 

751 

728 

812 

812 

19.1         17.4 

20.5 

20.5 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

718 

695 

742 

742 

1.4          1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Mexico 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.209 

891 

936 

936 

1.4          0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Pakistan 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

568 

560 

569 

569 

6.5          6.7 

6.9 

6.9 

Sudan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

443 

454 

456 

467 

0.6          0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Turkey 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

882 

851 

913 

913 

3.0          2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

USSR 

3.4 

3.3 

3.1 

806 

802 

827 

832 

12.7        12.2 

12.0 

12.0 

Major  Importers  2/ 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

837 

870 

884 

884 

1.7          1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

Other  Foreign 

15.0 

15.0 

15.4 

306 

325 

329 

336 

21.0        22.3 

23.5 

23.8 

Argentina 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

389 

462 

473 

459 

0.9          1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

Brazil 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

311 

300 

370 

370 

3.4          3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

India 

7.3 

7.6 

7.8 

247 

295 

279 

290 

8.3        10.3 

10.0 

10.4 

Syria 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

667 

930 

871 

872 

0.5          0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

4.7 

4.5 

4.8 

372 

348 

358 

363 

8.0          7.1 

8.2 

8.0 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/ Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  9-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  October 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  the  October  projection  and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged 
10.0  million  tons  (2.0  percent)  and  ranged  from  -26.7  to  5.8  million  tons.  The 
October  projection  has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  - 

989/90  1/ 

REGION 

Difference             | 

Lowest         Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference 

Rnal 

Percent 

— Million  Metric  Tons —           | 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 

World 

2.0 

10.0 

-26.7                 5.8 

5                  4 

U.S. 

0.5 

0.3 

-1.2                 0.2 

6                  3 

Foreign 

2.3 

10.0 

-26.8                 6.0 

5                  4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

1.3 

10.3 

-23.8                 9.1 

6                  3 

U.S. 

2.0 

4.0 

-10.6                 2.8 

7                  2 

Foreign 

1.4 

7.8 

-18.5                 7.5 

6                  3 

RICE  (Milled) 

World 

2.9 

9.0 

-20.9                 3.0 

7                   1 

U.S. 

2.9 

0.1 

-0.2                 0.2 

6                  3 

Foreign 

2.9 

9.0 

-21.0                 3.1 

7                  2 

SOYBEANS 

World 

2.5 

2.3 

-4.7                 4.5 

3                  6 

U.S. 

3.4 

1.7 

-3.2                 3.1 

3                  6 

Foreign 

4.1 

1.7 
Millie 

-3.0                 2.2 
n  480-lb.  Bales — 

4                  5 

COTTON 

World 

3.1 

2.5 

-10.1                 3.9 

5                  4 

U.S. 

3.6 

0.5 

-1.4                0.3 

6                  3 

Foreign 

3.3 

2.3 

-10.4                 3.6 

4                  5 

UNITED  STATES 

3.2 

1 

Million  Bushels 

CORN 

201 

-459                224 

6                  3 

SORGHUM 

4.0 

31 

-69                  41 

5                  4 

BARLEY 

1.9 

9 

-12                  24 

5                  4 

OATS 

3.0 

12 

-18                  27 

3                  5 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1988/89  is  defined  as  tfie  first  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1989/90  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  nine  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


MEXICO;   WIDESPREAD  RAINFALL  CONTINUED 

Widespread  precipitation  continued  during  September  11  through  October  10 
throughout  much  of  Mexico.   Precipitation  has  been  generally  above  normal 
across  the  country  since  early  June,  except  for  portions  of  the  northeast 
region.   Heavy  and  timely  precipitation  did  return  to  the  northeast  during 
September  and  early  October,  benefiting  immature  crops  there.   Precipitation 
has  continued  above  normal  over  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  with  one  beneficial  dry 
period  during  late  September.  Corn  harvesting  has  begun  and  becomes  more 
widespread  as  October  progresses.  Rainfall  has  remained  much  above  normal  in 
the  west  and  northwest,  boosted  by  Pacific  tropical  storms.  Tropical  Storm 
Rachel  crossed  western  and  north  central  Mexico  on  October  2  and  3,  1990,  and 
brought  widespread  heavy  rain,  50-100  millimeters  (mm)  and  locally  more.  This 
precipitation  caused  some  flooding  and  mud  slides,  disrupting  current 
harvesting,  but  increasing  northwestern  reservoir  levels. 


U . S . S . R . ;   WEATHER  AFFECTS  HARVEST 

Weather  during  September  and  early  October  had  mixed  effects  on  the  Soviet 
harvests  and  winter  grain  planting.  Dry,  mild  weather  has  generally  favored 
harvesting  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Volga  Valley  and  the  New  Lands.  Rain  in  late 
September  benefited  winter  grains  in  the  Ukraine,  North  Caucaus,  and  lower 
Volga  by  improving  soil  moisture  levels.   Persistent  wetness  during  September 
and  early  October  has  caused  significant  delays  in  potato  harvests,  reduced  the 
quality  of  grain  crops  and  interfered  with  planting  of  winter  grain  crops  in 
the  Baltic  States,  Belorussia  and  the  Central  Region.   In  general,  10  to  50  mm 
of  rain  has  fallen  over  these  regions  each  week  since  early  September. 


JAPAN;   HIT  BY  A  SERIES  OF  TYPHOONS 

Japan,  particularly  the  southern  half,  was  hit  by  a  series  of  typhoons  during 
September  18  through  October  8,  1990.  These  storms  brought  high  winds  and 
heavy  precipitation  to  Honshu.  Typhoon  Flo  was  the  strongest  at  land  fall, 
producing  winds  of  up  to  100  knots  and  200-500  mm  of  rain  as  it  crossed  central 
Honshu.  Typhoons  Gene  and  Hattie  glanced  south  central  Honshu  and  brought 
widespread  rain  generally  from  50-100  mm,  with  isolated  down  pours  of  200  mm 
from  each  storm.  Flooding  occurred  and  the  rice  harvest  was  delayed.  Rains 
from  these  storms  undoubtedly  ended  the  severe  drought  which  plagued  Japan 
since  early  summer  1990. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


SPAIN:   1989/90  CITRUS  CROP  AT  NEW  RECORD 


The  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Madrid  reports  that  the 
is  estimated  at  a  record  4.86  million  tons.  The  1989/90 
above  the  June  estimate,  as  damage  from  heavy  rains  during 
year  and  early  this  year)  was  less  than  expected.  Orange 
reached  2.65  million  tons,  a  new  record.  Tangerine  produc 
1.A6  million  tons  and  lemon  output  reached  720,000  tons,  s 
1988/89.  Early  indications  for  the  1990/91  crop,  which  is 
point  to  another  large  crop. 


1989/90  citrus  crop 
crop  was  17  percent 

harvest  (late  last 
production  in  1989/90 
tion  reached  a  record 
lightly  less  than 

now  being  harvested. 
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EUROPE:   WINTER  GRAIN  PLANTING  BEGINS 

In  northern  Europe,  planting  of  winter  wheat,  barley  and  rye  is  well  underway. 
Widespread  rain  has  boosted  soil  moisture  to  benefit  the  crops.  Some  farmers 
delayed  the  start  of  planting  to  ensure  good  soil  conditions  following  an 
earlier  dry  spell.   In  central  and  eastern  Europe,  fall  plantings  have  become 
widespread  but  dryness  in  parts  of  the  southeast  may  prolong  fieldwork.  Thus 
far,  rain  has  remained  scattered  and  mostly  light  across  southern  France, 
extending  eastward  into  the  Balkans.   Southern  Europe  usually  starts  planting 
winter  grains  in  October. 


CHINA:   RECORD  CORN  CROP  IN  1990 

Corn  production  in  China  is  expected  to  set  a  new  record  in  1990/91,  surpassing 
the  previous  record  of  79.2  million  tons  set  in  1987/88.  Bumper  corn  harvests 
have  already  been  reported  in  Northeast  China  as  well  as  in  Shandong,  Henan  and 
Anhui  provinces  on  the  North  China  Plain.  Local  officials  in  these  provinces, 
which  account  for  more  than  50  percent  of  total  corn  production,  credit 
excellent  growing  and  harvesting  conditions,  a  good  supply  of  inputs,  and  the 
expanded  use  of  hybrid  seed  for  the  bumper  crop.  Officials  also  reported  an 
increase  in  planted  area,  especially  in  Liaoning,  Jilin  and  Heilongjiang 
provinces,  where  farmers  are  increasing  corn  area  and  decreasing  soybean  area 
because  of  the  higher  economic  returns  for  corn  compared  to  soybeans  in  the 
past  year. 


THAILAND;   PINEAPPLE  ESTIMATE  LOWERED 

Severe  drought  in  all  producing  areas  has  reduced  Thailand's  1990  pineapple 
crop  below  the  early-season  projection.  Production  is  expected  to  reach  only 
1.5  million  tons,  100,000  below  the  preliminary  estimate  released  in  April,  and 
13  percent  less  than  last  year's  harvest.  Because  the  lower  production  volume 
has  sharply  reduced  deliveries  to  processing  plants,  farmgate  prices  have 
soared.  Current  prices  for  fresh  pineapples  are  fluctuating  between  U.S. $87-91 
per  ton  compared  to  season  opening  prices  of  U.S. $59-63. 
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PHILIPPINES:   NO  CHANGE  IN  PINEAPPLE  FORECAST 


The  April  1990  forecast  for  fresh  pineapple  production  in  the  Philippines 
remains  unchanged  at  1.61  million  tons.   A  drought  during  the  latter  part  of 
1989  through  April  of  1990  adversely  affected  crop  development  in  the  two  large 
plantation  areas  of  Mindanao,  both  of  which  practice  rainfed  cultivation. 
However,  timely  rain  in  early  May  appears  to  have  brought  about  a  full  recovery 
in  crop  yields,  and  boosted  the  volume  harvested  to  date  to  a  record  level  in 
one  of  the  plantation  areas.  However,  gains  from  this  favorable  development 
apparently  are  being  offset  by  losses  from  the  other  main  plantation/cannery 
operation  that  was  recently  divided  and  sold  as  two  separate  entities,  and  is 
now  plagued  with  numerous  manpower  and  operational  problems. 

COSTA  RICA;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

Deforestation  is  a  growing  problem  in  Costa  Rica.  Commercial  forest  area  is 
estimated  at  only  250,000  hectares.   Long-term  projections  indicate  that  the 
remaining  timber  on  this  land  will  be  completely  exhausted  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  given  the  domestic  industry's  growing  raw  material  requirements. 
Exacerbating  this  situation  is  the  industry's  low  utilization  rate.  The  Costa 
Rican  forestry  sector  is  comprised  of  168  companies  which  together  have  an 
installed  capacity  of  approximately  1  million  cubic  meters  (CUM)  and  actual 
utilization  of  about  850,000  CUM  per  annum.  Currently,  there  are  161  sawmills, 
2  plywood  factories,  1  veneer  factory,  1  particleboard  plant,  2  match  factories 
and  1  toothpick  plant.  Only  about  54  percent  of  the  annual  cut  actually 
reaches  these  processing  facilities.  Of  this  total,  barely  47  percent  comes 
out  as  finished  products.  The  remaining  residues  are  not  further  processed  and 
are  disposed  of  as  waste.  In  an  effort  to  slow  further  deterioration  within 
the  industry,  the  Forestry  Directorate  within  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
has  recommended  the  following  measures:  the  establishment  of  logging  quotas 
that  would  include  minimum  cutting  diameters;  timely  reforestation  of  all 
logged  areas;  greater  utilization  of  native  species;  implementation  of  a  forest 
management  scheme  that  provides  for  the  establishment  of  plantations;  technical 
assistance  to  improve  drying  and  preservation  techniques;  incentives  for 
sawmills  to  establish  and  manage  their  own  forest  lands;  and  elimination  of 
waste  through  better  use  of  residual  raw  materials. 


THAILAND:   DEFORESTATION  CONTINUES  DESPITE  LOGGING  BAN 

Despite  the  complete  ban  on  logging  imposed  in  1989,  deforestation  of 
Thailand's  woodlands  appears  to  be  continuing  unabated.  Natural  forest  cover 
has  declined  from  a  high  of  approximately  53  percent  of  the  total  land  area  in 
1961,  to  less  than  28  percent  today.  Forest  encroachment  and  illegal  logging 
are  the  two  most  persistent  problems  facing  the  Thai  Government  and  its 
enforcement  arm,  the  Royal  Forest  Department.  The  Government  recently 
implemented  several  short-term  measures  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
Demarcation  trails  are  being  cut  around  the  circumference  of  forests 
particularly  vulnerable  to  encroachment  in  an  effort  to  clearly  delineate  the 
boundaries  of  the  protected  areas.  Additional  manpower  has  been  allocated  to 
police  the  reserves.  Nearly  2,000  villagers  currently  encroaching  on  forest 
lands  are  to  be  relocated  at  Government  expense.  A  government  endowed 
foundation  is  being  set  up  to  oversee  expenditures  for  wildlife  conservation 
and  protection  of  natural  resources  within  the  forest  reserves.  No  long-term 
solutions  have  as  yet  been  proposed. 
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USSR;   UNFAVORABLE  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  PROSPECTS 

Despite  the  higher  livestock  procurement  prices  and  this  year's  bumper  grain 
crop,  the  outlook,  for  Soviet  livestock  production  over  the  next  few  months  is 
not  favorable,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Moscow.   Soviet 
winter  feed  (forage)  supplies,  as  of  early  September  were  reported  at  about 
11.7  feed  units  per  standard  head— roughly  half  the  level  prescribed.  By 
comparison,  last  year's  early  November  estimate  was  17.2  units  per  head,  a 
level  also  reported  to  be  low.   In  a  similar  vein,  reported  hay  and  feed 
deliveries  in  the  Ukraine  had  met  only  55  percent  of  the  1990  plan  and  were 
one-third  below  1989.  The  poor  feed  harvest  is  reportedly  due  to  lack  of 
quality  machinery,  inefficient  harvesting  and  storage  techniques,  and  poorly 
organized  labor  efforts. 

A  Government  attempt  to  augment  supplies  of  meat  in  large  cities  involved 
announcing  significant  procurement  price  increases  for  livestock  effective 
October  1.  The  new  prices,  designed  to  offset  production  cost  increases  from 
early  1990  removal  of  some  of  the  subsidies  on  transportation  and  other  farm 
inputs,  had  been  scheduled  to  take  effect  January  1,  1991.  But  with  the 
subsequent  worsening  of  meat  shortages,  some  analysts  claimed  that  farms  were 
holding  back  livestock  to  take  advantage  of  the  coming  higher  prices.   Soviet 
newspapers  noted  that  in  mid-September  less  than  half  of  Moscow's  1,300  outlets 
for  selling  meat  had  any  meat  for  sale. 

VENEZUELA;   DAIRY  PRODUCTION  DECLINING 

Venezuela's  1990  milk  production  is  forecast  at  1.48  million  tons,  down  12 
percent  from  1989  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Caracas. 
Dairy  production  has  been  hurt  by  sharply  higher  feed  costs  and  interest  rates, 
both  of  which  lost  their  subsidy  in  the  economic  restructuring  that  started  in 
1989.  Farmgate  prices  for  milk  have  been  increased  but  not  enough  to  offteet 
the  higher  feed  prices.   The  higher  prices  for  feed  have  forced  many  dairy 
producers  to  switch  to  a  less  intensive,  forage  based,  system  of  milk 
production  while  others  are  tending  to  de-emphasize  dairy  in  favor  of  beef 
which  has  somewhat  better  price  prospects.  Milk  production  is  forecast  to 
decline  another  3  percent  in  1991.  With  lower  supplies  and  higher  prices  for 
milk,  output  of  cheese  is  forecast  to  decline  in  both  1990  and  1991.   Some 
commercial  cheese  producers  claim  that  consumer  resistance  keeps  them  from 
passing  on  the  higher  manufacturing  costs. 

THAILAND;   RICE  PRODUCTION  NEAR  RECORD 

Rice  is  one  of  Thailand's  most  important  crops,  accounting  for  87  percent  of 
the  total  1990/91  grain  area.  The  1990/91  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  13.2 
million  tons  milled  basis,  5  percent  below  the  1988/89  record  level  of  13.9 
million.  The  1990/91  area  is  estimated  at  10.0  million  hectares,  slightly 
above  1988/89  area,  but  yields  have  fallen  slightly.   In  1989/90,  a  record  10.2 
million  hectares  was  harvested,  but  average  yields  kept  production  at  an 
estimated  13.7  million  tons. 
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The  main  season  crop  (about  80  percent  of  total  production)  is  planted  from 
June  to  August  and  harvested  between  November  and  January.   The  north, 
northeast,  and  central  growing  regions  comprise  roughly  30,  35,  and  25  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  main  crop  and  the  south  accounts  for  approximately  7 
percent.  Based  on  a  field  survey,  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Bangkok 
recently  reported  that  rice  production  in  the  northeastern  region  will  be  near 
last  year's  level.   Favorable  weather  generally  prevailed  in  most  of  these 
provinces,  although  much  depends  on  the  weather  from  here  forward.  Only  minor 
insect  damage  was  reported.  Below  normal  rainfall  in  the  central  provinces 
reduced  reservoir  levels,  and  available  irrigation  water.   Additionally,  the 
attache  reported  leaf hopper  damage  in  the  lower  north  and  central  regions. 
Although  farmers  are  trying  to  control  the  insects  by  spraying,  in  some  areas 
it  is  simply  too  late  and  some  fields  have  been  abandoned. 

The  second  season  crop,  grown  mainly  as  a  cash  crop,  is  planted  in  February  and 
March  and  harvested  during  June  and  July.  The  central  plains  accounts  for  85 
percent  of  the  second  season  production.  Attractive  prices  during  the  past  two 
years  have  led  to  the  proliferation  of  small  irrigation  works  and  the  rapid 
adoption  of  short-season  varieties  which  raised  dry-season  production  to  15-20 
percent  of  the  total  output  compared  with  10-12  percent  previously. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


AFRICAN  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  1/ 


African  total  grain  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  83.5  million  tons, 
down  0.9  million  or  1  percent  from  last  year  and  down  8  percent  from  1988' s 
record  harvest.  This  year's  crop,  however,  is  the  continent's  third  largest. 
The  1990  summer  rainfall  season  was  good,  with  timely,  generous  precipitation. 
Locusts  posed  no  serious  threat  to  grain  crops  this  year,  although  grasshoppers 
have  caused  local  damage  in  West  Africa. 

Seasonal  rainfall  in  the  Sahel  is  associated  with  the  north-to-south  movement  of 
the  Inter-Tropical  Convergence  Zone  (ITCZ).  During  the  1990  season,  the  ITCZ 
was  late  in  its  northward  movement,  but  rainfall  associated  with  the  ITCZ  can  be 
characterized  as  having  recovered  from  a  late  start  to  provide  generally 
satisfactory  conditions.  Areas  where  inadequate  ITCZ  rainfall  has  decreased 
crop  prospects  include  the  eastern  countries  of  Ethopia  and  Sudan.  Unfavorable 
winter  rainfall  in  the  north  decreased  crop  prospects  for  Algeria  and  Morocco. 

In  North  Africa,  total  grain  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  21.5  million 
tons,  up  0.7  million  or  3  percent  from  1989/90.  Egypt  harvested  a  record 
12.0  million-ton  crop,  due  to  higher  estimated  yields.  Timely  rains  in  Tunisia 
relieved  early-season  dryness,  boosting  wheat  and  barley  production  to  1.6 
million  tons,  up  from  0.6  million  last  year.  Algeria  and  Morocco  experienced 
dry  conditions,  which  lowered  winter  grain  (wheat  and  barley)  output. 

In  East  Africa,  this  year's  total  grain  production  is  estimated  at  19.4  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  year.  The  outlook  for  total  grain  production  in 
Sudan  is  for  below-average  production  of  3.3  million  tons,  due  to  a  delayed  and 
sporadic  rainy  season.  Grain  output  this  year  for  Tanzania  is  estimated  down 
1.2  million  tons  to  3.8  million  due  to  reduced  harvested  area.  Recent  rains 
have  failed  to  relieve  below-average  prospects  for  Ethiopia's  main  season 
(meher)  crop,  which  experienced  early-season  dryness  that  led  to  late  planting. 

In  Vest  Africa,  total  grain  output  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  21.2  million 
tons,  up  0.7  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year's  favorable  harvest.  Following 
its  delayed  arrival,  the  rainy  season  is  now  well  established  in  most  of  the 
region.  Early  planted  coarse  grains  in  Burkina  are  now  well  advanced  toward 
harvest;  however,  grasshopper  infestations  in  the  northern  growing  areas  pose 
some  threat.  Despite  favorable  weather  in  Liberia,  ongoing  civil  unrest  has 
reduced  the  country's  productive  potential. 

In  Central  Africa,  total  grain  production  for  1990  is  estimated  at  2.1  million, 
down  slightly  from  last  year.  Cumulative  rainfall  is  below  average  in 
southwest  Cameroon,  reducing  crop  prospects  below  last  year's  near-record 
levels.  Total  grain  production  in  Zaire  is  not  expected  to  surpass  the  record 
level  of  1989;  however,  current  crop  conditions  are  quite  favorable. 

In  Southern  Africa,  grain  output  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  19.2  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year.  The  reduction  centers  on  corn 
production  in  South  Africa,  where  1990  production  is  forecast  at  8.5  million 
tons  versus  9.2  million  in  1989/90.  The  1990  South  African  corn  crop  will  be 
planted  during  November/December  1990  and  harvested  in  June  of  next  year. 

1/  Total  grain  production  is  defined  in  this  article  as  the  sum  of  wheat, 
coarse  grains,  and  paddy  rice.  Regions  are  defined  in  the  accompanying  grain 

production  table. 

Brenda  Pressnall,  Agronomist  (202)  475-5139 
Terry  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist  (202)  382-8882 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  BY  MAJOR  PRODUCERS 


World  cotton  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  87.0  million  bales,  well 
above  the  79.7  million-bale  crop  of  last  year.   More  than  half  the  increase 
will  come  from  the  World's  two  top  producers,  China  and  the  United  States. 
This  article  will  focus  on  the  top  seven  producing  nations:   China,  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  India,  Pakistan,  Brazil  and  Turkey.   Countries  are  ranked 
based  on  estimated  1990/91  production.   Each  country  produces  in  excess  of  2.5 
million  480-pound  bales  annually.  Together,  they  will  produce  an  estimated 
70.6  million  bales,  or  81  percent  of  world  cotton  output. 


CHINA 

China,  the  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world,  grows  almost  a  quarter  of 
global  output.  Production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  20.5  million  bales,  with 
yields  well  above  the  world  average.  About  60  percent  of  China's  cotton  is 
grown  in  the  North  China  Plain,  especially  in  Shandong,  Henan,  and  Hebei 
provinces.  The  remainder  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  northwest  and  the  Yangtze 
River  Valley,  where  yields  are  higher  than  in  the  north  because  of  a  longer 
growing  season.   The  bulk  of  China's  cotton  is  of  medium-length  varieties, 
although  a  small  amount  of  long  and  extra-long  staple  cotton  (ELS)  is  grown 
under  irrigation.  Most  cotton  varieties  are  planted  from  mid-February  through 
mid-June  and  harvested  from  August  through  November.  ELS  cotton  is  sown  in  the 
spring  and  harvested  from  late  fall  through  early  February.  Much  of  the  cotton 
is  double-cropped  with  winter  wheat  or  rapeseed,  while  inter-planting  with  corn 
or  other  autumn  crops  is  common.   Because  the  crop  is  hand-picked,  the  growing 
and  harvesting  periods  can  be  extended  as  weather  permits. 

The  Government  of  China  made  a  strong  effort  to  expand  cotton  production  for 
the  1990/91  harvest  by  raising  support  prices  and  furnishing  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  inputs  at  subsidized  prices.  It  also  promoted  scientific 
research  and  technological  support  for  cotton  producers,  irrigation  projects, 
and  the  opening  of  new  areas  to  cotton  cultivation.  Local  governments  offered 
their  own  incentives,  such  as  subsidized  inputs  to  assist  cotton  producers.  In 
response  to  these  incentives,  farmers  planted  an  estimated  5.5  million  hectares 
in  1990,  up  300,000  hectares  from  the  year  before.  The  weather  was  very 
favorable  during  the  early  part  of  this  year's  growing  season,  but  problems 
developed  later  in  the  summer.  Flooding  was  reported  in  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow 
River  valleys,  and  a  series  of  typhoons  struck  the  east  coast  of  China  in 
August  just  as  the  bolls  were  opening,  possibly  causing  significant  losses  in 
both  quantity  and  quality.  In  addition,  boll  weevil  infestation  in  Hebei  and 
drought  in  Hunan  and  Hubei  may  have  reduced  cotton  production.  Despite  these 
problems,  yields  are  still  expected  to  be  higher  than  last  year  due  to  good 
early-season  weather,  additional  inputs,  and  better  management.  The  weather  in 
most  cotton  areas  has  been  favorable  since  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
harvest  is  under  way. 
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UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  is  currently  the  second  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world. 
Previously,  the  United  States  was  the  world's  leader  in  cotton  output. 
However,  since  1983/84,  it  has  been  consistently  surpassed  by  China  and 
currently  contends  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  number  two  position.   Over  the 
past  10  years,  the  U.S.  annual  production  averaged  12.5  million  bales. 
Production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  14.6  million  bales,  well  above  last 
year's  12.2  million.  Cotton  is  mostly  grown  in  14  states — Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Minor  areas 
include  Florida,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  and  Virginia.  The  cultivating,  harvesting, 
and  handling  of  cotton  is  done  mechanically.  The  crop  is  grown  under  both 
irrigated  and  non-irrigated  conditions.  Approximately  45  percent  of  the 
planted  acreage  is  in  Texas. 

Two  principal  groups  of  cotton  are  of  commercial  importance:  Upland  cotton 
(Gossypium  hirsutum)  and  American  Pima  cotton  (Gossypium  barbadense).  Cotton 
planting  in  the  United  States  begins  in  February  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
cotton  belt  and  proceeds  northward.  At  the  northern  edge  of  the  Belt  and  at 
higher  elevations,  planting  usually  is  completed  by  the  early  part  of  June. 
Weather  conditions  have  varied  considerably  this  year  from  drought  in  Texas  and 
severe  floods  in  the  southeast  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  growing  season  to  wet 
conditions  at  harvest.  This  has  occurred  from  Texas  to  the  southeast,  creating 
concerns  over  reduced  yield  and  quality. 

USSR 

The  Soviet  Union  ranks  behind  China  and  the  United  States  in  cotton  production. 
Cotton  is  grown  only  under  irrigation  in  five  Soviet  republics  of  Central 
Asia — Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan,  Tadzhikistan,  Kazakhstan,  and  Kirgzia  and  in 
Azerbaidzhan  of  the  Transcaucasian  region.  Historically,  Uzbekistan  has 
accounted  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  total  output.  Medium-staple  cotton 
varieties  account  for  the  bulk  of  total  production.  However,  since  the  early 
1980' s  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  expand  the  production  of 
long-staple  cotton.  Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan,  and  Tadzhikistan  are  major 
producers  of  this  type  of  cotton. 

Production  for  1990/91  in  the  USSR  is  estimated  at  12.0  million  bales,  down 
nearly  2  percent  from  last  year.  The  area  planted  to  cotton  is  around  3.1 
million  hectares,  down  5  percent  from  last  year  as  food  and  feed  crops  are 
being  planted  in  the  place  of  cotton.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  food 
and  feed  crops  is  necessary  to  enhance  local  food  supplies  and  improve  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  offset  the  drop  in 
cotton  area  through  improvement  of  yields.  Harvest  is  currently  under  way  in 
all  of  the  southern  republics. 
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INDIA 

India  is  currently  the  fourth  largest  producer  of  cotton  in  the  world.   It  has 
the  largest  area  under  cotton  in  the  world,  amounting  to  roughly  23  percent  of 
the  world  total  in  1990/91.  Yields  are  among  the  world's  lowest,  estimated  at 
only  290  kilograms  per  hectare.  Because  of  this,  India  will  contribute  just  12 
percent  of  world  lint  output  this  year.  India  grows  more  than  68  varieties  of 
cotton,  and  is  the  world  leader  in  plantings  of  cotton  hybrids.   It  has 
primarily  focused  on  production  of  superior  medium-staple  and  superior 
long-staple  cotton  in  the  past  decade,  but  also  grows  long-staple, 
medium-staple,  and  short-staple  cotton.  A  general  shortage  of  medium-staple 
cotton  for  blending  in  the  textile  industry  has  led  to  additional  area  being 
devoted  to  medium-staple  varieties  in  northern  India's  irrigated  growing  zone. 
Cotton  is  produced  in  nearly  every  state  of  India,  with  cultivating  and 
harvesting  operations  staggered  throughout  the  entire  year.  With  only  20 
percent  of  total  area  under  irrigation,  the  summer  monsoon  plays  a  key  role  in 
affecting  cotton  productivity  and  crop  size  in  most  growing  areas.  The  1990/91 
monsoon  season  has  been  mixed,  but  generally  favorable  for  the  current  cotton 
crop.  Rainfall  deficiencies  have  occurred  in  important  growing  areas  of 
Gujarat  and  Andhra  Pradesh,  but  reports  elsewhere  indicate  excellent  crop 
conditions.  The  1990/91  output  is  forecast  at  10.4  million  bales,  up  nearly 
100,000  bales  from  last  year's  record  harvest.  Harvest  will  begin  in  October 
and  November  in  the  highly  productive  northern  growing  region  of  Punjab, 
Haryana,  and  Raj  as  than  states. 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistan  is  currently  the  fifth  largest  producer  of  cotton  in  the  world.  It 
will  account  for  about  8  percent  of  world  cotton  area,  as  well  as  8  percent  of 
world  lint  production  in  1990/91.  Pakistan's  cotton  crop  is  well  insulated 
from  rainfall  deficiencies,  with  nearly  all  cotton  acreage  under  irrigation  in 
the  vast  Indus  River  plain.  It's  irrigation  resources  have  enabled  the  country 
to  achieve  roughly  double  the  average  cotton  yield  of  it's  neighbor  India,  with 
1990/91  yields  forecast  at  569  kilograms  per  hectare.   Pakistan  grows  primarily 
upland  cotton  varieties,  of  medium  and  medium-long  staple  length.   Planting 
operations  extend  from  April  to  June,  with  harvest  beginning  in  August  in 
southern  Pakistan  and  finishing  in  northern  Punjab  in  December. 

Cotton  cultivation  in  Pakistan  has  expanded  considerably  in  the  past  ten  years, 
with  harvested  area  growing  by  roughly  18  percent.  The  doubling  of  cotton 
output  since  1980  has  been  fueled  by  the  growing  importance  of  cotton  in  the 
country's  agricultural  export  market.  In  the  past  several  years,  a  growing 
domestic  textile  manufacturing  industry  has  dramatically  driven  up  demand  for 
locally  produced  cotton,  impinging  on  the  availability  of  raw  cotton  export. 
The  competition  between  cotton  lint  exporters  and  the  textile  industry  has  led 
to  a  healthy  price  environment  for  growers.  Cotton  returns  out-paced  all  other 
crops  in  the  Punjab  in  1989/90,  and  were  only  slightly  below  the  level  of 
sugarcane  in  Sind  Province.  The  favorable  domestic  market  for  cotton  likely 
will  continue  to  spur  larger  production  in  the  foreseeable  future.   Pakistan  is 
cultivating  a  record  cotton  area  this  season,  at  an  estimated  level  of  2.6 
million  hectares.  Cotton  production  is  also  expected  to  be  a  record  in  at  6.9 
million  bales. 
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BRAZIL 

Brazil  is  currently  the  sixth  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world  and  the 
largest  producer  in  South  America.  Cotton  production  in  1990/91  is  forecast  to 
reach  3.4  million  bales,  12  percent  above  last  year.  Area  is  currently 
forecast  at  2.0  million  hectares,  200,000  hectares  below  1989/90.  The  area 
devoted  to  cotton  is  almost  entirely  determined  by  the  relative  price  of 
competing  crops  and  the  amount  of  credit  made  available  by  the  government. 
Some  debate  exists  over  what  impact  the  government's  recently  announced 
agricultural  policy  package  will  have  on  planted  area  this  year.   Several  trade 
sources  are  forecasting  5  to  15  percent  increases  in  1990/91  planted  area  in 
the  center-south  where  planting  is  currently  underway.  This  outlook  is  based 
on  reports  that  farmers  will  respond  to  favorable  cotton  prices  and  the 
relatively  unfavorable  outlook  for  soybeans.  However,  conditions  also  favored 
cotton  last  year,  when  area  ultimately  fell  short  of  initial  estimates  due  to 
the  lack  of  available  credit  and  its  high  cost. 

Brazilian  cotton  production  is  concentrated  almost  entirely  in  two  distinct 
growing  regions.  The  center-south  region  encompasses  Sao  Paulo,  Parana  and  the 
neighboring  states  of  Goias,  Mato  Grosso,  and  Minas  Gerais.  This  region  is 
responsible  for  75  to  85  percent  of  total  cotton  production,  with  the  northeast 
growing  region  producing  the  remaining  15  to  25  percent.  A  center-south  crop, 
planted  from  September  to  November  and  harvested  from  February  to  May,  combined 
with  a  northeast  crop  harvested  from  July  to  January  of  the  previous  year, 
comprises  one  crop  year.  Producers  in  the  northeastern  growing  region  use  low 
cost  production  practices.   Perennial  arboreal  or  tree  cotton  is  grown  over  a 
five  year  cycle.   Fields  are  small,  yields  are  poor,  and  input  utilization  is 
negligible.  Crop  losses  due  to  dry  conditions  and  boll  weevil  infestations  are 
heavy.   In  the  center-south,  where  annual  (herbaceous)  cotton  is  produced, 
planting  is  mechanized,  crop  rotations  are  practiced,  and  high  input 
utilization  is  common.  There  is  no  irrigated  production  in  either  growing 
region.  Brazilian  producers  almost  exclusively  grow  U.S.  upland  varieties. 

TURKEY 

Turkey  is  the  seventh  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world,  producing  3  percent 
of  the  world's  total.  The  cotton  growing  areas  are  Cukurova  and  Southeast 
Anatolia,  the  Aegean  region  in  Western  Anatolia,  and  Antalya,  located  in 
Southern  Anatolia.   In  Cukurova,  the  largest  cotton  growing  area,  planting 
occurs  between  April  and  May,  and  the  interval  between  planting  and  boll 
opening  is  approximately  150  days.  Harvest  occurs  between  August  15  and 
October  30.   In  the  Antalya,  the  only  region  not  totally  irrigated,  the  average 
annual  rainfall  is  enough  to  enable  cotton  to  be  grown  with  little  irrigation. 
Planting  in  Antalya  occurs  between  April  20  and  May  20,  and  the  interval 
between  planting  and  boll  opening  is  approximately  115  days.  Harvest  occurs 
between  October  5  and  November  25. 

In  the  mid-1980' s,  75  percent  of  the  Turkish  cotton  area  was  planted  with  the 
cotton  variety  Cukurova  1518,  15  percent  with  Carolina  Queen,  and  10  percent 
with  Deltapine  61.  Currently,  the  high-yielding  variety  Nazilla  has  been 
rapidly  replacing  older  varieties  in  the  Aegean  region.  Cukurova  1518  has  a 
staple  length  of  29-30  mm,  Carolina  Queen's  is  26-28  mm,  Deltapine  61  has  a 
staple  length  of  29-30  mm,  and  Nazilla  has  a  staple  length  of  28-29  mm.   Cotton 
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production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  2.9  million  bales,  slightly  more  than 
last  year's  production  but  5  percent  less  that  the  record  crop  of  1988/89. 
Area  is  forecast  to  decrease  6  percent  while  the  yield  is  expected  to  increase 
7  percent.  Rains  following  seeding  necessitated  replanting  in  some  locations, 
but  gave  an  excellent  start  to  the  crop.   Continued  rains  throughout  the  cotton 
growing  belt  created  optimal  conditions  for  plant  growth.   The  Turkish 
government  is  encouraging  farmers  to  use  high  yielding  seed  and  practice  proper 
cultivation  techniques  for  higher  yields.   Seeds  and  fertilizer  are  subsidized 
but  prices  of  chemicals,  farm  tools,  and  machinery  are  determined  by  market 
forces. 


COTTON  MARKETING  YEAR  1990/91 
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Ronald  R.  Roberson,  Chairperson  for  Foreign  Cotton  Production  (202)  382-8879 

John  T.  Kress,  Regional  Analyst  for  Turkey  (202)  475-5142 
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DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  TABLE  GRAPES 

APPLES;  Northern  Hemisphere  apple  production  for  the  1990/91  season  is 
forecast  at  18,058,900  tons,  marginally  below  the  1989/90  harvest.  The  North 
American  crop  is  expected  to  be  4  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago  due  to 
reduced  prospects  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  resulting  from  variable 
weather  conditions  during  the  pollination  and  bloom  stages.  In  Europe,  nearly 
all  apple  producing  countries  experienced  early-season  losses  when  a  severe 
April  freeze  hit  while  apple  trees  were  in  full  blossom.  A  subsequent  dry 
spell  intensified  the  damage  to  both  yields  and  quality.  Although  preliminary 
assessments  indicate  that  the  combined  impact  of  the  freeze  and  subsequent 
drought  will  sharply  lower  output  throughout  most  of  Europe,  reportedly, 
several  of  the  large  producers  have  been  able  to  compensate  for  the 
weather-induced  losses  by  harvesting  bumper  late-season  crops.  Prospects  for 
the  1990/91  season  in  Asia  are  mixed.  While  the  Japanese  forecast  of  1,069,000 
tons  is  potentially  the  largest  volume  harvested  in  the  last  20  years, 
weather-induced  yield  reductions  are  expected  to  cut  production  in  Taiwan  by 
one-third. 


PEARS:   Pear  production  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  expected  to  total 
4,386,000  tons,  slightly  above  the  1989/90  volume.  As  with  apples,  losses 
caused  by  the  freeze  and  excessively  dry  weather  sharply  reduced  most  of 
Europe's  1990/91  pear  crops.  The  two  large  southern  European  producers,  Italy 
and  Turkey,  as  well  as  Norway  and  Denmark  in  the  north,  escaped  a  significant 
amount  of  damage  and  offset  losses  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  Of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  producers,  only  the  United  States  and  Japan  can  boast  of  nearly 
ideal  growing  conditions  during  the  1990/91  season.  In  North  America,  a 
potential  record  crop  in  the  United  States  should  more  than  offset  projected 
shortfalls  in  Canada  and  Mexico  where  production  continues  to  decline.  In 
Japan,  the  combination  of  several  beneficial  weather  factors  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  Japanese  sand  pears,  is  expected  to  boost  the  1990/91  harvest  to 
461,000  tons. 

STONE  FRUITS;  World  commercial  production  of  apricots  for  1990  is  currently 
estimated  at  1,180,200  tons,  7  percent  below  a  year  ago.   Peach  and  nectarine 
production  is  expected  to  be  down  only  3  percent — to  6,143,700  tons.  The 
greatest  loss  on  the  season  is  projected  for  cherries,  down  an  estimated  17 
percent  from  last  year.  Late-season  assessments  indicate  1990  was  a  much 
better  year  for  stone  fruit  crops  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  than  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Chile  continues  to  gain 
ground  with  probable  record  crops  of  cherries,  peaches  and  nectarines  and 
14,700  tons  of  apricots,  equivalent  to  the  record  1986  crop.  Greece  is  the 
only  Northern  Hemisphere  country  forecast  to  harvest  larger  crops  of  all  three 
commodities. 

TABLE  GRAPES:   Although  a  1990  forecast  is  not  yet  available  for  the  United 
States,  preliminary  reports  indicate  Northern  Hemisphere  production  will 
decline  for  the  fourth  consecutive  season.   Italy's  crop,  the  largest  in  the 
Hemisphere,  is  expected  to  plummet  to  1,390,000  tons — the  lowest  volume 
harvested  since  1982.  Dry  weather  reportedly  diminished  output  in  the  United 
States  and  Greece.  Record  table  grape  crops  in  Argentina,  Chile  and  South 
Africa  counterbalanced  the  downturn  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 
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SOVIET  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  TRENDS 


In  1978,  the  Soviet  Union  produced  a  record  237  million  tons  of  grain  on  128.5 
million  hectares.   Despite  a  considerable  reduction  in  area  sown  to  grains, 
USDA  is  estimating  1990/91  grain  production  at  235  million  tons,  and  some 
Soviet  agricultural  experts  are  predicting  that  this  year's  harvest  will  set  a 
new  record,  perhaps  reaching  2A0  million  tons.   Whether  1990  production  will 
exceed  the  record  remains  to  be  seen,  given  the  fuel,  labor,  and  equipment 
shortages  and  other  infrastructure  problems  with  which  Soviet  producers  must 
contend,  but  favorable  weather  in  almost  all  agricultural  regions  of  the  USSR 
has  contributed  to  a  reported  bumper  grain  harvest.  Good  weather  alone, 
however,  is  not  able  to  explain  how  the  Soviet  Union  is  able  this  year  to 
challenge  a  grain  production  record  that  was  established  at  a  time  when  almost 
20  million  additional  hectares  were  seeded  to  grains.  The  achievement  of 
higher  and  more  stable  grain  yields  has  resulted  from  crop  area  reductions  in 
less  productive  regions,  increased  use  of  fallow  in  area  rotation,  and  an 
increased  concentration  of  resources  on  remaining  cropland.  This  has  enabled 
Soviet  farmers  to  take  better  advantage  of  this  year's  excellent  weather. 

LESS-PRODUCTIVE  WHEAT  AREA  REDUCED 

Total  grain  area  in  the  USSR  increased  dramatically  during  the  mid-1950' s  as  a 
result  of  Krushchev's  Virgin  Lands  program.  According  to  Zhores  Medvedev  in 
his  book  Soviet  Agriculture,  over  35  million  hectares  of  newly  plowed  land  in 
Kazakhstan,  the  Urals,  western  Siberia,  and  Altay  were  put  into  grain 
production  between  1954  and  1956.   For  the  next  20  years  grain  area  fluctuated 
widely,  dropping  to  114  million  hectares  in  1959  and  climbing  to  a  record  133 
million  hectares  five  years  later.   Since  1977,  however,  total  grain  area  has 
been  dropping  steadily,  and  by  1989  had  fallen  to  112  million  hectares.  This 
decrease  has  come  primarily  at  the  expense  of  spring  wheat.  About  80  percent 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  current  spring  wheat  area  is  located  in  Kazakhstan, 
Western  Siberia,  and  the  Urals,  where  precipitation  is  frequently  inadequate 
for  good  crop  growth.  As  a  result,  spring  wheat  production  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  traditionally  been  subject  to  wide  variation  and  a  low  average  yield.  In 
Kazakhstan,  for  example,  the  average  grain  yield  between  1981  and  1989  was  less 
than  one  ton  per  hectare.  By  comparison,  yields  of  higher-producing  winter 
wheat  in  the  Ukraine  for  the  same  period  averaged  2.62  tons  per  hectare.  One 
result  of  reducing  spring  wheat  area  has  been  to  reduce  year-to-year 
fluctuation  in  grain  production. 

SPRING  BARLEY  PRODUCTION  SURPASSES  SPRING  WHEAT 

Besides  wheat,  barley  is  the  other  major  spring  grain  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  grown  in  all  agricultural  regions  of  the  country.   Spring  barley 
production  has  been  higher  than  spring  wheat  production  since  1982,  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  barley's  higher  yields  and  declining  spring  wheat  area. 
In  the  Ukraine,  where  total  grain  area  has  remained  relatively  stable,  sown 
areas  for  spring  barley  and  winter  wheat  have  fluctuated  inversely  over  the 
last  ten  years.  Despite  a  slight  reduction  this  year  in  USDA's  estimates  of 
sown  area,  estimated  1990/91  Soviet  spring  barley  production  of  52.0  million 
tons  is  expected  to  exceed  last  year's  output  by  8  million  tons. 
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WINTER  GRAIN  AREA  APPROACHES  1978  LEVEL  AS  INTENSIVE  TECHNOLOGY  GROWS 

Although  total  grain  area  in  the  USSR  has  been  steadily  declining  since  1977, 
the  area  sown  to  winter  grains  has  been  expanding  over  the  past  few  years. 
This  growth  in  area  coincides  with  the  growth  of  intensive  technology. 
Intensive  technology  involves  the  adoption  of  western-European-style  farming 
practices,  including  improved  methods  of  fertilizer  application,  increased  use 
and  better  application  of  chemical  pesticides,  improved  hybrids,  and  soil 
conservation  measures.  The  application  of  intensive  technology  has  increased 
rapidly  since  its  introduction  around  1985.  According  to  1988  GOSKOMSTAT 
figures,  almost  60  percent  of  winter  wheat  cropland  in  the  Ukraine  was  under 
intensive  technology,  reflecting  a  three-fold  increase  in  only  four  years.  The 
1990  Soviet  target  is  for  50  million  hectares  of  grain  crops  to  be  under 
intensive  technology.  The  concurrent  jump  in  winter  wheat  yields  since  1985 
has  been  striking.   In  1978,  when  the  Soviet  Union  produced  a  record  68.9 
million  tons  of  winter  wheat,  the  yield  was  2.98  tons  per  hectare.  Winter 
wheat  yields  have  met  or  exceeded  that  mark  every  year  since  1987,  and 
preliminary  1990  harvest  reports  indicate  that  this  year's  winter  wheat  crop 
will  break  both  last  year's  record  yield  of  3.33  tons  per  hectare  and  1978 's 
record  production  figure  of  68.9  million  tons. 

WINTER  RYE  REBOUNDING 

In  pre-Revolutionary  times,  rye  was  the  major  Russian  grain  crop;  almost  30 
million  hectares  were  devoted  to  winter  rye  production.  Rye  area  fell  steadily 
for  60  years  and  reached  a  low  of  6.5  million  hectares  in  1979.  Over  the  past 
few  years  the  course  of  winter  rye  production  has  followed  that  of  winter 
wheat:  increasing  area  and  improving  yields.   In  1989,  production  was  20.1 
million  tons,  the  highest  in  35  years.   The  current  USDA  estimate  for  the 
1990/91  crop  is  21.0  million  tons  from  10.5  million  hectares. 

IRRIGATION  CONTRIBUTES  TOWARD  HIGHER  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

The  amount  of  crop  area  under  irrigation  in  the  Ukraine  and  RSFSR  has  almost 
tripled  since  1970.  While  forage  crops  constitute  the  greatest  proportion  of 
irrigated  cropland,  the  area  of  grain  crops  under  irrigation  exceeded  that  of 
cotton  in  1988.  Between  1976  and  1980,  an  average  of  3.2  million  hectares,  2.5 
percent  of  total  grain  area,  was  irrigated.  By  1988,  over  4  million  hectares, 
3.6  percent  of  total  grain  area,  was  under  irrigation.  Comparing  yields  of 
irrigated  grain  to  average  grain  yields  suggests  that  irrigation  contributed  an 
extra  7  million  tons  toward  production  in  1988.  When  placed  in  the  context  of 
a  195-million-ton  production  figure,  7  million  tons  is  a  modest  sum,  but 
irrigation,  like  intensive  technology,  exerts  a  stabilizing  influence  on 
year-to-year  yields. 
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TOTAL  USSR  GRAIN 


Grain  Area 

Grain  Yield 

Under 

Under 

Year 

Irrigation 

Irrigation 

(MHA) 

(T/Ha) 

1966-70 

2.1 

1.92 

1971-75 

2.6 

2.53 

1976-80 

3.2 

3.15 

1981-85 

3.6 

3.29 

1986 

3.8 

3.39 

1987 

4.0 

3.38 

1988 

4.1 

3.37 

Average 

Production 

Grain 

Under 

Yield 

Irrigation 

(T/Ha) 

(MMT) 

1.37 

4.1 

1.47 

6.5 

1.60 

10.1 

1.49 

12.0 

1.80 

12.9 

1.83 

13.6 

1.70 

14.0 

Source:  Narodnoye  Khozyaistvo,  USSR  1988. 


AGRONOMIC  POLICIES  RAISE  PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL 

Although  central  planning  infiltrates  almost  every  aspect  of  Soviet 
agriculture,  recent  highly  touted  policies  intended  to  increase  production 
through  economic  channels  have  met  with  limited  success.  Under  the  "valuta" 
program  announced  in  the  fall  of  1989,  farmers  were  to  receive  hard  currency 
for  above-quota  sales  of  grain  to  the  State.  The  program  resulted  in  only 
about  200,000  tons  of  additional  sales,  rather  than  the  expected  10  million. 
The  drive  toward  the  leasing  of  agricultural  land  and  other  "privatization" 
measures  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  have  much  effect  on  production.  The 
recent  steady  improvement  in  grain  yields  have  been  chiefly  the  result  of 
agronomic  policies,  namely  intensive  technology,  rather  than  economic  policies 
Continued  advancement  in  agricultural  production  will  certainly  depend  upon 
economic  reforms.   In  order  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  better  advantage  of 
the  potential  created  by  agronomic  improvements,  economic  reforms  must 
stimulate  changes  in  the  agricultural  sector's  material  and  technical  base: 
improvements  in  storage  and  processing,  fuel  distribution,  availability  of 
machinery  and  spare  parts,  and  transportation. 


Mark  Lindeman  (202)  475-5143 
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GRAPH   3 
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WORLD  COCOA  PRODUCTION 


World  1990/91  (October-September)  cocoa  bean  production  is  estimated  at  2.390 
million  tons,  virtually  unchanged  from  last  year's  revised  outturn  of  2.392 
million  but  3  percent  below  the  1988/89  record  of  2.468  million  tons.  The 
largest  regional  increase  over  last  year  is  expected  to  occur  in  Asia,  up  8 
percent,  followed  by  South  America,  up  3  percent.   Production  in  each  of  the 
other  two  regions  is  forecast  down  4  percent. 


AFRICA 

In  Africa,  1990/91  cocoa  production 
from  1989/90.   In  Cote  d'lvoire,  the 
690,000  tons  is  down  3  percent  from 
outturn  of  849,000  tons  in  1988/89. 
and  decreased  tree  maintenance.   Par 
the  increasing  number  of  trees  of  op 
production.   Farmers  are  finding  it 
purchases  and  to  pay  for  labor  neces 
producers'  financial  problems  arose 
the  producer  price  for  1989/90.  As 
Adjustment  Program,"  the  Government 
Government  expenditures. 


is  forecast  down  50,000  tons  or  4  percent 
world's  largest  producer,  the  forecast  of 
a  year  ago  and  19  percent  below  the  record 
Cocoa  yields  are  down  due  to  dry  weather 
tially  offsetting  the  decline  in  yields  is 
timal  bearing  age  and  new  trees  coming  into 
increasingly  difficult  to  finance  pesticide 
sary  for  proper  tree  maintenance.  Cocoa 
as  a  result  of  a  Government  reduction  in 
part  of  Cote  d'lvoire' s  "Structural 
lowered  grower  prices  in  order  to  decrease 


The  Government  wants  to  maintain  crop  area  at  current  levels  and  to  discourage 
expansion  in  light  of  low  world  market  prices.  However,  supplies  of  free 
hybrid  seeds  are  available  to  farmers  for  area  expansion,  replanting,  or 
increasing  tree  numbers  on  existing  plantations. 

In  Ghana,  the  forecast  for  1990/91  is  270,000  tons,  down  8  percent  from  last 
season  and  10  percent  less  than  the  relatively  large  crop  of  1988/89.  The  crop 
will  be  late  and  the  yields  will  be  substantially  reduced  due  to  inadequate 
rainfall  in  mid-  1990.  Over  the  long  term,  the  Government  hopes  to  maintain 
production  at  about  300,000  tons  per  year.  A  new  strain  of  black,  pod  disease 
affected  limited  areas  and  has  increased  the  need  to  use  fungicides.  However, 
the  elimination  of  subsidies  on  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  August  1990  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  sharp  drop  in  usage  this  year.  At  the  start  of  the  1990 
season,  the  Government  was  reviewing  options  to  provide  credit  or  some  other 
means  to  maintain  chemical  use  by  private  farmers. 

In  Nigeria,  the  production  forecast  of  150,000  tons  is  down  slightly  from  last 
year.  Rains  in  1990  came  late  and  were  generally  less  plentiful  than  normal 
through  August.  Farmers  were  disappointed  after  mid-1989  when  farmgate  prices 
fell  from  the  very  high  levels  of  1988/89.  Price  increases  and  widespread 
adulteration  have  caused  farmers  to  cut  fungicide  usage  as  much  as  50  percent 
from  former  levels. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 


South  America's  1990/91  cocoa  production  is  forecast  at  549,000  tons,  up  3 
percent  from  last  year.  The  forecast  for  Brazil,  the  world's  second  largest 
producer,  is  375,000  tons,  up  6  percent  (20,000  tons)  from  last  year.  The  fast 
spread  of  witches-broom  fungus  in  Bahia,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  proper 
control  measures  by  growers,  has  become  a  serious  threat  to  Bahia  cocoa 
production.  The  Bahia  main  crop  is  forecast  at  200,000  tons,  the  Temporao  at 
130,000,  and  production  in  other  states  at  45,000  tons.   Favorable  weather 
during  the  Southern  Hemisphere  winter  months  contributed  to  the  optimistic 
outlook,  for  the  upcoming  Bahia  main  crop.  Despite  an  excessively  humid  and 
unusually  cold  winter,  pod  rot  fungus  has  not  been  serious  thus  far.   Low 
prices  received  by  growers  have  discouraged  proper  application  of  fertilizers 
and  pesticides.  The  witches-broom  fungus,  Crinipellis  perniciosa,  now  infests 
220  cocoa  plantations  over  a  total  area  of  3,000  hectares,  with  no  adequate 
control  program  defined.   There  has  been  no  change  in  Brazil's  area  planted 
with  cocoa  trees  since  last  year.  In  Ecuador,  the  production  forecast  of 
88,000  tons  is  down  4  percent  from  last  year.  The  forecast  reflects  a  return 
to  near-average  yields  following  an  exceptionally  good  harvest.  Because  of 
higher  farm  prices,  growers  are  now  using  more  pesticides  and  fertilizers  and 
better  orchard  management,  increasing  their  yields.  The  long-term  outlook  for 
cocoa  production  will  depend  on  grower  prices  compared  with  net  cash  returns 
from  alternative  crops,  such  as  bananas,  soybeans,  and  corn. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  CARIBBEAN 


North  and  Central  America  and  Caribbean  cocoa  production  for  1990/91  is 
forecast  at  111,000  tons,  4  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  forecast  is  52,000  tons,  down  10  percent  from  last  season.  The 
1990/91  projection  is  less  optimistic  as  a  result  of  the  toll  of  the  recent 
heavy  1989/90  harvest  and  drought.  These  two  elements  are  expected  to  reduce 
yields  below  last  year's  new  industry  target  of  475  kilograms  per  hectare. 


ASIA/OCEANIA 

Asia/Oceania  cocoa  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  456,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  8  percent  over  last  year.  In  Malaysia,  the  forecast  is  a  record 
275,000  tons,  up  10  percent  from  last  year.  A  recovery  in  cocoa  prices  in 
mid-1990  encouraged  growers  to  apply  fertilizers  and  pesticides  at  higher 
levels.  An  anticipated  modest  improvement  in  yields  and  an  additional  34,000 
hectares  of  cocoa  trees  reaching  peak  production  lend  support  to  the 
projection.  Unusually  heavy  showers  during  January-March  1990  did  cause  some 
damage  to  newly  formed  flowers  in  Sabah.  However,  new  flowers  started  to 
appear  in  April,  and  the  start  of  the  main-season  harvest  is  now  expected  to  be 
only  somewhat  delayed  to  November  1990. 


Franklin  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 
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TABLE  17 

COCOA  BEAN  PRODUCTION,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
(1,000  Metric  Tons  ) 

Av«  rag* 

1981/85   1986/87   1987/88   1988/89   1989/90   1990/91 


Costa  Rica 

.  9 

3  .8 

3.9 

4  .1 

4 

.2 

4.3 

Cuba 

.  1 

2.1 

2.1 

2  .1 

2 

.1 

2.1 

Dominican  Republic 

40 

.0 

45.2 

50  .0 

44.3 

58 

.0 

52.0 

Grenada 

.3 

2  .0 

2  .0 

2.0 

2 

.0 

2.0 

Quatemala 

.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2 

.0 

2.0 

Haiti 

.3 

3  .0 

3.0 

3.0 

3 

.0 

3  .0 

Honduras 

.  8 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2 

.2 

2  .  2 

Jaaaica  k    0*p 

.3 

2.6 

2.4 

1  .5 

1 

.5 

2.0 

Mexico 

36 

.4 

37.9 

47.5 

41  .0 

38 

.5 

39.0 

Nicaragua 

0 

.2 

0.  2 

0,2 

0  .2 

0 

.2 

0  .  2 

Panaaa 

0 

.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0 

.5 

0  .5 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

2 

.1 

1.6 

1.8 

1.4 

I 

.5 

1  .5 

Other  2/ 

0 

2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0 

.  2 

0  .  2 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL 

96 

.1 

102.9 

117.5 

1C4.4 

115 

.9 

111  .0 

AMERICA  AND  CARIBBEAN 

Bolivia 

2 

7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2 

.5 

2.5 

Brasil 

345 

8 

365 

400 

334 

355 

375 

Colonbia 

39 

4 

52 

53  .8 

56.3 

38 

60 

Ecuador 

82 

1 

77 

76 

82 

92 

88 

Peru 

9 

3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Surinam 

0 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

.1 

0  .1 

Venezuela 

13 

3 

13.9 

12  .5 

11.5 

13 

13 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

492 

7 

520.5 

554  .9 

496.4 

530 

.6 

548  .6 

Angola 

0 

2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0 

.2 

0.2 

Cameroon 

114 

9 

123.0 

-133.0 

124.0 

117 

.0 

120.0 

Comoro  Islands 

0 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

.1 

0.1 

Congo 

1 

8 

1  .0 

1.2 

1  .6 

1 

.0 

1.0 

Cote  d'  Ivoire  3/ 

443 

7 

619.8 

673.9 

848.9 

710 

.0 

690.0 

Equatorial  Guinea 

8 

6 

7.0 

8.3 

6.6 

8 

.0 

8.0 

Gabon 

2 

3 

1.7 

1  .6 

1.9 

1 

.8 

1  .8 

Ghana 

199 

2 

228  .0 

187.0 

301.0 

295 

.0 

270.0 

Liberia 

5 

6 

2.3 

3.3 

3.0 

3 

.0 

2.0 

Madagascar 

2 

1 

2.9 

2.2 

2.8 

2 

.5 

2.5 

Nigeria  4/ 

159 

6 

100.0 

145.0 

160.0 

155 

.0 

150.0 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

4 

7 

2.2 

4.7 

4.3 

4 

.0 

4.0 

Sierra  Leone 

9 

7 

8.4 

9  .0 

7.6 

8 

.0 

8.0 

Tanzania 

1 

3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

1 

,5 

1.5 

Togo  3/ 

12 

9 

15.7 

12.0 

10.0 

12 

.0 

10.0 

Uganda 

0 

2 

O.jJ 

0.2 

0.3 

0 

.3 

0.3 

Zaire 

4 

7 

5.0 

5.7 

4  .6 

5 

.0 

5.0 

AFRICA 

971 

6 

1119.1 

1189.0 

1478  .8 

1324 

.4 

1274  .4 

Fiji 

0 

2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0 

.3 

0  .3 

India 

4 

1 

6  .0 

6  .0 

6.0 

6 

.0 

6  .0 

21 

1 

50  .0 

60  .0 

95.0 

110 

.0 

120  .0 

Malaysia 

73 

6 

167.0 

227.0 

225.0 

250 

.0 

275.0 

Papua  New  Guinea 

28 

7 

34  .0 

35.0 

48  .0 

40 

.0 

40  .0 

Philippines 

5 

3 

6.6 

7.2 

7.8 

9 

.0 

9.0 

Solomon  Islands 

0 

9 

2.0 

2.5 

2  .6 

2 

.7 

3  .0 

Sri  Lanka 

1 

5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1 

5 

1.5 

Vanuatu/New  Hebrides 

0 

8 

1.1 

0.8 

1  .4 

1 

0 

1  .0 

Western  Samoa 

1 

0 

0.5 

0  .7 

0.5 

0 

.5 

0  .  5 

ASIA  AND  OCEANIA 

127 

8 

269.0 

341  .0 

388  .1 

421 

0 

456  .  3 

WORLD 

1697 

8 

2011.5 

2202 .4 

2467.7 

2391 

9 

2390  .3 

1/Estlmates  refer  to  an  October-September  crop  year.  2/Includes  Dominica, 
St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique.  3/  Includes  some  cocoa  marketed 
from  Ghana.  4/  Includes  cocoa  marketed  through  Benin. 
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1990/91  DURUM  WHEAT  SITUATION 


Durum  wheat  production  for  1990/91  in  a  selected  number  of  durum  producing 
countries  is  estimated  to  be  up  about  14  percent  from  last  year.   Significantly 
higher  1990  output  is  estimated  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  EC-12,  and 
Turkey.  Durum  wheat  production  in  centered  in  10  countries,  which  together  are 
estimated  to  account  for  roughly  80  percent  of  the  world  total.  The  world's 
two  major  durum  production  areas  are  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  the  North 
American  Great  Plains.  Approximately  6  percent  of  all  wheat  grown  is  durum. 

COUNTRY-LEVEL  DURUM  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

UNITED  STATES 

In  the  United  States,  durum  wheat  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  3.31 
million  tons,  up  0.80  million  or  32  percent  from  last  year's  crop.  About  6 
percent  of  all  U.S.  wheat  grown  is  durum.  Harvested  durum  area  has  fallen  by  a 
third  since  the  early  1980' s  but  the  area  of  dessert  durum  has  increased. 

CANADA 

In  Canada,  durum  production  for  1990  is  estimated  at  a  record  4.30  million 
tons,  up  0.3  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.  Almost  17  percent 
of  this  year  wheat  crop  produced  is  durum.  Durum  area  is  estimated  at  2.23 
million  hectares;  area  is  quite  responsive  to  the  guranteed  price  and  market 
conditions.  The  Palliser  Triangle,  located  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  as 
well  as  central  and  southern  Saskatchewan  are  traditional  durum  production 
areas. 

In  the  EC-12,  durum  wheat  output  for  1990  is  estimated  at  6.59  million  tons,  up 
0.62  million  or  10  percent  from  1989.  Increases  in  estimated  production  in 
Italy  and  France  more  than  offset  an  estimated  decline  in  Greece.  EC-12  durum 
production  has  risen  approximately  50  percent  in  the  past  decade  due  mainly  to 
relatively  high  EC  institutional  price  and  financial  support  given  to 
producers. 

FRANCE 

In  France,  durum  production  for  1990  is  estimated  at  1.85  million  tons,  up  0.50 
million  or  37  percent  from  last  year.  Area  has  risen  250  percent  in  the  last 
10  years  due  to  the  aforementioned  EC  durum  price  increases  relative  to  soft 
wheat  and  other  crops.  About  5  percent  of  all  wheat  is  durum.  The  U.S. 
variety  Cando,  due  to  its  resistance  to  low  temperatures,  occupies  as  much  as 
half  of  the  sown  area  in  some  regions  of  the  country. 

ITALY 

In  Italy,  1990  durum  production  is  estimated  at  3.60  million  tons,  up  0.53 
million  or  17  percent  from  1989.  Dry  weather  through  March  in  central  and 
southern  Italy  sharply  reduced  yields.  Almost  half  of  all  wheat  production  is 
durum.  There  are  no  alternatives  to  durum  wheat  in  most  of  southern  Italy. 
Apulia  is  the  major  durum-producing  region.  Roughly  a  third  of  the  total  durum 
supply  is  used  for  pasta.  The  remainder  is  used  for  bread,  particularly  in 
Sicily,  or  is  exported. 
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GREECE 

In  Greece,  durum  output  for  1990  is  estimated  at  800,000  tons,  down  322,000 
tons  or  29  from  last  year  due  to  drought,  but  up  almost  200  percent  from  the 
late  1970's.   Area  this  year  is  estimated  at  650,000  hectares  versus  515,000  in 
1989,  reflecting  a  increasing  trend  that  began  in  the  early  1980' s.   Durum  area 
expansion  into  marginal  areas  previously  growing  soft  wheat,  sugarbeets,  and 
processing  tomatoes  was  primarily  a  result  of  EC  income  support  measures. 

USSR 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  output  for  1990  is  expected  to  increase  from  last  year's 
level  due  to  better  weather  in  the  New  Lands.   Harvested  area  is  estimated  at 
about  2.0  million  hectares,  with  average  yields  of  about  1.2-1.25  tons  per 
hectare.   Yields  this  year  are  estimated  at  approximately  20  percent  higher 
than  for  1989 's  drought-affected  crop.   Roughly  3  percent  of  all  wheat  produced 
is  durum.   Northern  and  western  Kazakhstan  grow  more  than  50  percent  of  all  the 
durum.   Other  important  areas  include  the  Saratov,  Orenburg,  Volgograd,  and 
Chelyabinsk  oblasts,  as  well  as  the  Bashkir  and  Altay  regions.   In  the  Volga 
and  Orenburg  areas,  the  dominant  variety  is  Kharkhov  A6,  whereas  in  Western 
Siberia  the  Altaika  80  and  Orenburg  10  varieties  are  most  common.   Durum 
commands  a  higher  procurement  price  and  usually  follows  fallow  in  field 
rotations. 

TURKEY 

In  Turkey,  favorable  late-spring  and  summer  weather  led  to  an  estimated  1990 
crop  of  2.15  million  tons,  up  0.40  million  or  a  fourth  from  the 
drought-affected  1989  harvest.   About  15-20  percent  of  the  total  wheat  crop  is 
thought  to  be  durum,  although  estimates  vary  since  durum  production  is  not 
broken  out  in  Turkish  official  statistics  and  production  is  often  not  marketed. 
Thrace  (European  Turkey)  and  central  Anatolia  produce  the  bulk  of  Turkey's 
durum  harvest. 

MOROCCO 

In  Morocco,  1990  output  is  estimated  at  1.50  million  tons,  down  0.27  million  or 
15  percent  from  last  year's  bumper  crop.  Durum  area  has  been  relatively 
stagnant  for  the  last  decade  at  roughly  1.10-1.25  million  hectares,  while 
yields  have  fluctuoted  sharply  (.52-1.66  tons  per  hectare)  with  weather 
conditions.   Roughly  half  of  all  wheat  produced  is  durum  but  soft  wheat  area  is 
on  the  rise  due  to  government  policy  which  has  introduced  some  liberalization 
in  price  support  policies. 

ALEGERIA 

In  Algeria,  the  1990  durum  crop  is  estimated  at  0.50  million  tons,  down 
slightly  from  last  year.   Almost  75  percent  of  the  total  area  sown  to  wheat  is 
durum,  which  is  primarily  located  in  the  eastern  and  central  production  areas. 
The  chronic  lack  of  farm  implements,  spare  parts,  agrochemicals,  and  irrigation 
water  is  slowing  Government  efforts  to  reduce  durum  imports  by  expanding  sown 
area. 
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TUNISIA 

In  Tunisia,  early-spring  drought  stressed  the  1990  crop  but  later  rains  were 
extremely  timely.  This  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  0.90  million  tons,  up  from 
the  very  poor  1989  harvest.  About  three-fourths  of  all  wheat  grown  is  durum 
and  production  is  centered  in  the  northern  regions  of  Bizerte,  Le  Kef,  Mateur, 
Jendouba,  and  Beja. 

Other  countries  produce  durum  but,  as  in  Turkey,  do  not  statistically  separate 
durum  from  soft  wheat  production  or  may  in  fact  count  non-durum  hard  wheats  as 
"durum".  These  countries  include  India,  Syria,  Iraq,  Jordan,  China,  Chili, 
Peru,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya.   Minor  quantities  of  durum  also  are  grown  in 
Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Australia. 


Terry  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist  (202)  382-8882 
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TABLE    18 

DURUM  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES/REGIONS 


Area 
(1000  Ha) 


Yield 
(MT/Ha) 


Production 
(lOOOTong) 


United  States 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


2,289 
1.690 
1.008 
1.303 
1.252 
1,252 
1.327 
1.152 
1.486 
1,417 


2.18 
2.35 
1.97 
2.16 
2.45 
2.13 
1.96 
1.06 
1.69 
2.34 


4.982 
3.970 
1,986 
2.815 
3.062 
2,665 
2,598 
1.220 
2,510 
3,312 


Canada 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


1.699 
1.477 
1,416 
1,680 
1,740 
1.845 
2.186 
2.266 
2,611 
2.226 


1.75 
2.11 
1.85 
1.26 
1.13 
2.11 
1.84 
0.87 
1.53 
1.93 


2.977 
3.121 
2.620 
2,110 
1,960 
3,897 
4,014 
1,979 
3,989 
4.300 


EC-12  Total 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


2.164 
2,230 
2,309 
2,373 
2.423 
2,628 
2,813 
2,680 
2,761 
2,836 


2.13 
1.94 
1.77 
2.78 
2.34 
2.60 
2.65 
2.46 
2.16 
2.32 


4,615 
4.316 
4,095 
6,605 
5,677 
6,827 
7,448 
6,595 
5,972 
6.589 


October  1990 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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TABLE  18  (Continued) 

DURUM  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES/REGIONS 


Area 
(1000  Ha) 


Yield 
(MT/Ha) 


ProducXkmfg 
[1000  Tons) 


i 


France 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


124 
116 
111 
125 
166 
255 
311 
269 
297 
320 


3.43 
3.21 
3.67 
4.73 
4.57 
4.16 
4.46 
4.01 
4.55 
5.78 


425 

372 

407 

591 

759 

1.060 

1.386 

1.080 

1.350 

1.850 


Greece 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


Italy 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


251 
287 
302 
312 
372 
372 
471 
500 
515 
650 


1.685 
1.700 
1.749 
1.798 
1.739 
1.865 
1.895 
1.783 
1.822 
1.765 


2.61 
2.60 
1.87 
2.92 
1.78 
2.55 
2.46 
2.32 
2.18 
1.23 


2.03 
1.71 
1.66 
2.57 
2.21 
2.38 
2.36 
2.20 
1.68 
2.04 


654 

747 

566 

912 

661 

950 

1.161 

1.160 

1,122 

800 


3,417 
2.915 
2,901 
4,618 
3,851 
4,431 
4,476 
3,924 
3,066 
3.600 


Spain 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


104 
126 
143 
125 
120 
105 
107 
110 
108 
105 


1.14 
2.23 
1.43 
3.41 
2.55 
2.40 
2.81 
3.10 
3.18 
3.05 


119 
281 
205 
426 
306 
252 
301 
341 
343 
320 


October  1990 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division.  FAS,  USDA 
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TABLE  18  (Continued) 


DURUM  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES/REGIONS 


nm 


mMkm& 


Algeria 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


1,380 

1,117 

898 

1,226 

1,109 

978 

994 

665 

815 

770 


0.59 
0.57 
0.55 
0.66 
0.97 
0.81 
0.78 
0.62 
0.70 
0.65 


813 
633 
497 
804 
1,072 
790 
777 
415 
570 
500 


Morocco 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


1,166 
1,107 
1,286 
1,123 
1.116 
1,192 
1,110 
1,105 
1.170 
1.230 


0.52 
1.27 
0.96 
1.04 
1.08 
1.66 
1.01 
1.60 
1.51 
1.22 


610 
1,406 
1,239 
1,171 
1.200 
1,981 
1.126 
1,766 
1,767 
1,500 


Tunisia 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


695 
627 
819 
784 
857 
454 
820 
239 
446 
825 


1.16 
1.20 
0.62 
0.74 
1.25 
0.83 
1.30 
0.70 
0.75 
1.09 


804 
753 
509 
584 

1,069 
378 

1.065 
167 
333 
897 


Turkey 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990  Oct 


1.275 
1,290 
1,305 
1,290 
1,290 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 


1.55 
1.60 
1.53 
1.55 
1.48 
1.54 
1.54 
1.77 
1.35 
1.65 


1.980 
2.070 
1.995 
1.995 
1.905 
2,000 
2,000 
2,300 
1,750 
2,150 


October  1990 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division,  FAS.  USDA 
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WORLD  HONEY  PRODUCTION 


Honey  production  in  major  producing  countries  for  1990  is  forecast  at  750,500 
tons,  up  3  percent  from  the  revised  1989  harvest  of  729,762  tons.   The  surveyed 
countries  produce  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  world's  total. 

CANADA 

Canadian  honey  production  for  1990  is  forecast  at  31,000  tons,  up  10  percent 
from  last  year's  drought-affected  crop.   However,  a  combination  of 
less-than-favorable  climatic  conditions  and  the  declining  number  of  bee 
colonies  in  virtually  every  major  honey  region  is  expected  to  keep  Canadian 
production  well  below  historical  averages.   In  the  three  prairie  provinces, 
which  account  for  about  70  percent  of  Canadian  production,  the  spring  was 
cooler  and  somewhat  later  than  usual.   Throughout  June  and  July,  good  moisture 
levels  prevailed  for  crops  but  a  prolonged  cloudy  period  during  the  chief 
flowering  period  for  canola  reportedly  reduced  bee  activity.   This  development 
was  immediately  followed  by  hot,  dry  weather,  which  hastened  the  ripening  of 
most  floral  sources  and  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  in  honey  production 
potential.   In  addition,  the  prairie  provinces  report  declines  in  the  number  of 
bee  colonies  in  1990  due  to  reduced  profitability  and  lower  hive  replacement 
rates. 


MEXICO 

Mexico's  honey  outturn  for  1990  is  forecast  at  49,500  tons,  up  2  percent  from 
the  previous  year  because  of  favorable  weather  in  the  main  producing  states  and 
attractive  export  prices.   Also,  normal  rainfall  in  the  central  and  southern 
states  resulted  in  abundant  floral  sources.   In  addition,  producer/exporter 
groups  can  now  obtain  production  and  marketing  loans  in  U.S.  dollars  at  the 
prime  rate,  which  contributes  to  modernizing  the  Mexican  beekeeping  industry. 
Africanized  bees,  however,  continue  to  affect  the  main  honey-producing  areas. 
Small  producers  are  most  affected  given  the  lack  of  economic  resources  to 
control  this  bee  strain.   Mexico's  honey  production  is  anticipated  to  trend 
downward  as  a  result.   Only  the  relatively  large  beekeepers  with  access  to 
cheaper  credit  and  producer  associations  are  expected  to  continue  in  the 
industry.   The  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  discussed  present  and  future  programs  to  control  and  monitor 
the  movement  of  Africanized  bees  in  northwestern  Mexico.   U.S.  1990  honey 
output  is  forecast  at  82,000  tons,  7  percent  more  than  last  year's 
drought-affected  crop. 


ARGENTINA 

Argentina's  1990  honey  output  (October  1989  through  March  1990)  is  forecast  at 
39,000  tons,  a  decline  of  1,000  tons  or  2  percent  from  last  year's  revised 
estimate.   A  larger  harvest  in  Santa  Fe  province  did  not  completely  offset 
reduced  output  in  Buenos  Aires.   Argentine  honey  producers  are  divided  into 
three  categories:  hobby  producers  who  own  up  to  5  hives  and  represent  about  30 
percent  of  total  hives;   part-time  producers  who  own  from  6  to  300  hives  and 
account  for  half  of  total  hives;  and  full-time  producers  who  own  more  than  300 
hives  representing  about  20  percent  of  the  country's  hives. 
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BRAZIL 

Brazil's  1990  honey  production  is  forecast  at  a  record  42,300  tons,  up  A, 300 
tons  from  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the  increase  is  attributed  to  favorable 
weather,  coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  producers.  Expansion  in  the 
honey  industry  is  primarily  driven  by  a  need  for  additional  sources  of  income 
in  the  rural  economy.  This  sector  is  part  of  the  so-called  "informal  economy." 
The  industry  will  likely  continue  to  expand  in  the  next  few  years  due  to  the 
large  unexplored  potential  of  floral  sources  in  Brazil,  and  as  an  alternative 
source  of  income  to  small  producers.  The  Federal  Government  does  not  attempt 
to  influence  this  sector. 

USSR 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  largest  honey  producer,  the  1990  harvest  is 
forecast  at  270,000  tons,  up  8  percent  or  21,000  tons  from  the  1989  crop. 
Honey  production  has  steadily  increased  during  the  1980' s.  These  increases  are 
attributed  to  the  growth  in  productivity  of  bee  colonies  because  of  the 
introduction  of  intensive  technologies  and  the  increase  in  the  overall  number 
of  colonies,  especially  in  the  more  productive  non-state  run  sector.   Several 
new  laws  have  been  introduced  over  the  past  year  that  may  benefit  Soviet  honey 
production.   Laws  on  land  ownership  may  encourage  private  farmers  to  start  or 
expand  production.  In  addition,  changes  in  banking  regulations  may  permit 
greater  investment  and  increase  the  number  of  loans  for  equipment  in  this 
sector.  However,  lack  of  equipment,  parasites,  and  agrochemical  abuse  are 
several  problems  which  negatively  affect  Soviet  honey  production. 

CHINA 

China,  the  second  largest  honey  producer  in  the  world,  is  expecting  a  honey 
crop  of  180,000  tons  in  1990,  9,000  tons  less  than  last  year's  revised  estimate 
and  2A,000  tons  below  the  record  1987  crop.  Cool  wet  weather  during  the  key 
bee  breeding  period,  severe  flooding,  and  delayed  flowering  in  the  Yangtze 
River  Valley  reportedly  contributed  to  the  decline.  While  encouraging  farmers 
to  raise  bees  as  a  sideline  and  supporting  bee  research,  the  Government  does 
not  subsidize  honey  production  or  exports.  The  vast  majority  of  Chinese  honey 
is  produced  in  colonies  owned  by  itinerant  beekeepers  who  follow  the  spring 
from  south  to  north,  or  migrate  to  a  specific  region  to  coincide  with  the  cycle 
of  an  especially  desirable  flora. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australian  honey  output  for  1990  (July  1989  to  June  1990)  is  forecast  at  28,200 
tons,  up  2,200  tons  from  last  year's  revised  estimate.   The  current  year  has 
had  a  cold  and  wet  start.  However,  good  soil  moisture  should  ensure  excellent 
spring  and  summer  flowering  conditions  which  will  result  in  increased  honey 
production.   Increasing  prices  for  petroleum,  the  apiarists'  major  input 
purchase,  will  limit  hive  movement  and  reduce  profit  margins.   About  80 
percent  of  Australian  honey  is  derived  from  the  nectar  of  the  eucalyptus  trees; 
the  remainder  is  from  ground  flora  such  as  "Paterson's  curse"  (Echium 
plantagineum),  alfalfa,  and  clovers.  Previous  reports  indicated  that  apiarists 
were  concerned  that  biological  control  of  the  noxious  weed  Paterson's  curse 
would  cause  a  shortage  of  blossoms  available  to  bees,  and  subsequently  reduce 
honey  production.  This  concern  was  particularly  strong  in  New  South  Wales, 
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where  an  estimated  30  percent  of  the  honey  is  derived  from  this  source. 
Industry  sources  have  indicated  that  biological  control  measures  will  take  a 
long  time  to  significantly  affect  the  weed  and,  even  then,  will  only  limit  the 
size  of  the  area,  not  eradicate  the  weed. 


Franklin  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 
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HONEY  PRODUCTION,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
=  o  =  ««»«  =  .»«»(  METRIC  TONS  )  =  =  c=  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  a 


COUNTRY  AND  REGION 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1/  First  •Btimat*  based  on  objective  survey  is  expected  to  be  released 
in  February  1991. 


October  1990 


Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division 


m}<m^^m^is!f^ 


TABLE  19 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Hex  ico 

United  States 
TOTAL 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argent  ina 
Brazil 
TOTAL 


EUROPE 

West  Germany 
USSR 
TOTAL 


ASIA 

CHINA 
Japan 
TOTAL 


OCEANIA 

Aust  ralia 


34 ,041 

54,000 

90,900 

178,941 


39, 776 

47,850 

102,875 

190 ,501 


37,105 

46  ,140 

97,114 

180,359 


28  ,096 

48  ,  530 

76  ,793 

153 ,419 


31  ,000 
49  ,  500 
82,000  1/ 
162  ,500 


36  ,000 
27,000 
63,000 


44  ,000 
30,500 
74,500 


46,000 
36,000 
82 ,000 


40,000 
38  ,000 
78 ,000 


39  ,000 
42,300 
81  ,300 


16,000 
210,000 
226,000 


16,000 
219,245 
235,245 


18  ,000 
243,000 
261 ,000 


29 ,000 
249 ,000 
278  ,000 


23 ,000 
270  ,000 
293 ,000 


160 ,000 

5,553 

165,553 


204,000 

6,023 

210,023 


156,000 

4,870 

160 ,870 


189  ,000 

5,  343 

194 , 343 


180,000 

5,500 

185,500 


Total 


25,077      28,000      27,622      26,000      28,200 
658,571     738,269     711,851     729,762     750,500 


m^yy: 
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WORLD  SUNFLOWERSEED  PRODUCTION 


World  sunflowerseed  production  and  harvested  area  are  forecast  to  reach  record 
levels  in  1990/91,  with  output  pegged  at  22.3  million  tons  from  16.5  million 
hectares.   Total  harvested  area  during  1990/91  will  have  increased  32  percent 
since  1980/81,  while  production— bolstered  by  higher  average  yields— will  have 
climbed  68  percent  during  this  same  period.  The  interest  in  the  sunflower  for 
its  superior  oil  and  excellent  meal  by-product  has  encouraged  a  number  of 
countries  to  increase  or  initiate  production  over  the  last  10  years.  These 
include  such  countries  as  India,  France,  Italy,  Morocco,  Turkey,  Venezuela,  and 
Zimbabwe.   Price  competition  and  the  opportunity  to  shift  to  more  profitable 
alternative  crops  have  reduced  the  area  planted  to  sunflowers  in  the  United 
States  and  China.  The  accompanying  table  provides  the  official  USDA  database 
for  harvested  area,  average  yields,  and  production  from  1974/75  through  1990/91 
(October  forecast),  with  country  rankings  comparing  1980/81  with  1990/91. 


USSR 

The  Soviet  Union  is  both  the  world's  largest  producer  and  consumer  of 
sunflowerseed,  accounting  for  30  percent  of  the  world's  total  output.  It  is 
therefore  no  surprise  that  sunflowerseed  is  the  major  oilseed  crop  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  accounting  for  more  than  half  of  all  domestic  oilseed  production. 
The  next  largest  oilseed  crop  is  cottonseed,  which  accounts  for  another  36 
percent.  Soybeans,  rapeseed,  and  flaxseed  together  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  remaining  12  percent.  The  1990  sunflowerseed  harvest  is  expected  to 
weigh  in  at  7.0  million  tons  from  an  estimated  4.65  million  hectares— just  a 
hair  less  than  last  year's  second  largest  crop  on  record.  The  record  crop  of 
7.4  million  tons  was  harvested  in  1973.  This  season's  harvest  is  slightly 
behind  schedule.  Harvesting  usually  begins  in  late  August  and  is  complete  by 
early  October.  Progress  reports  as  of  the  first  week  of  October  had  just  1.3 
million  hectares  harvested—equal  to  nearly  30  percent  of  the  crop. 


ARGENTINA 

Argentina  is  the  world's  second  largest  single  producer  of  sunflowerseed, 
accounting  for  17  percent  of  total  output.   Second  only  to  soybean  production, 
which  comprises  67  percent,  sunflowerseed  production  accounts  for  24  percent  of 
Argentina's  total  oilseed  output,  which  is  forecast  at  15.8  million  tons  during 
1990/91.  This  season's  sunflowerseed  harvest  is  forecast  to  match  last  year's 
level  of  3.8  million  tons,  the  second  largest  crop  since  the  record  4.1  million 
set  during  1985/86. 

Sunflowers  are  grown  throughout  the  Pampean  region,  with  production 
concentrated  in  southwestern  Buenos  Aires  province.  Planted  area  has  increased 
in  recent  years,  as  farmers  are  increasingly  satisfied  with  highly  productive 
and  drought-tolerant  hybrids.  While  this  year's  sunflower  planting  has  begun 
in  northern  Argentina,  a  minor  growing  region,  the  final  planted  area  will 
reflect  producer  concern  over  last  years  reduced  yields  and  economic 
alternatives.  In  addition  to  the  wet  harvest  weather  in  1989/90  that 
reduced  yields  and  discouraged  many  farmers,  several  economic  factors  are 
influencing  1990/91  planting  considerations.  These  include  inflation,  the 
rising  cost  of  inputs  (which  has  reduced  overall  profit  potential),  and  higher 
international  prices  for  competing  crops  such  as  corn  and  cotton  relative  to 
sunflowerseed. 
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EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

The  European  Community's  (EC)  sunflowerseed  production  is  estimated  at  4.1 
million  tons,  slightly  below  the  record  4.2  million  set  in  1987/88.  The  EC 
ranks  as  the  world's  second  largest  producer  in  1990/91,  up  from  sixth  in 
1980/81.   Spain  and  France  are  the  largest  producers  of  sunflowerseed,  together 
accounting  for  89  percent  of  sunflower  area  and  87  percent  of  production  in 
1990/91.   Fearing  another  dry  season  and  the  lack,  of  rain  during  spring 
planting,  many  Spanish  and  French  farmers  chose  to  plant  more  drought-resistant 
crops,  such  as  sunflower,  in  lieu  of  grains.   Since  Spain  normally  has  an  arid 
climate,  sunflowerseed  yields  are  expected  to  be  only  marginally  affected; 
however,  the  impact  on  French  sunflowers  is  anticipated  to  be  much  more  severe. 
Sunflowerseed  yield  per  hectare  in  France  during  1990  is  expected  to  be  8 
percent  below  the  5-year  average  and  nearly  14  percent  below  last  year.  Even 
so,  1990/91  production  in  France  is  estimated  at  2.3  million  tons,  up  6  percent 
from  last  year,  due  to  a  23-percent  increase  in  harvested  area.  As  a  result, 
sunflowerseed  output  will  be  significantly  above  the  EC-10  Maximum  Guaranteed 
Quantity  (MGQ)  support  price  threshold.  The  EC  Executive  Commission  is 
expected  to  cut  the  EC-10  price  support  for  sunflowerseed  by  approximately 
21  percent.  No  change  in  the  sunflowerseed  price  support  for  Spain  and 
Portugal  is  expected.  Their  support  price  is  based  on  a  separate  MGQ  level, 
and  sunflowerseed  output  is  not  estimated  to  be  above  their  threshold. 

CHINA 

Sunflowerseed  is  a  relatively  minor  oilseed  crop  in  China,  yet  its  output  is 
the  world's  fifth  largest  with  5  percent  of  total  production.  The  1990/91 
harvest  is  estimated  to  weigh  in  at  1.2  million  tons,  up  22  percent  from  last 
year  and  nearly  equal  to  1988/89  production.  The  record  1.7-million-ton 
harvest  was  set  in  1985/86.  The  Chinese  primarily  grow  sunflowerseed  for  oil, 
but  consumer  demand  for  the  seed  as  a  snack  food  is  increasing.  Production  is 
concentrated  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  Inner  Mongolia,  Jilin, 
Xinjiang,  Shanxi,  and  Hebei.   Sunflowerseed  area  and  production  have  been 
gradually  declining  from  a  peak  of  1.47  million  hectares  and  1.73  million  tons 
in  1985/86  due  to  problems  with  disease  and  competition  with  more  profitable 
crops.   In  1989,  the  sunflowerseed  crop  was  badly  affected  by  a  severe  summer 
drought,  but  both  area  and  production  are  expected  to  increase  in  1990  due  to 
better  weather  and  the  incentive  of  higher  Government  oilseed  prices.  Warm 
temperatures  and  abundant  rainfall  created  good  sowing  conditions,  and  the 
weather  during  the  growing  season  was  very  favorable.  Although 
wetter-than-normal  weather  this  fall  may  have  delayed  the  harvest,  yields  are 
expected  to  be  the  highest  in  over  5  years. 

INDIA 

While  India  ranks  as  the  world's  third  largest  in  total  cultivated  area  devoted 
to  sunflowers — up  from  fortieth  10  years  ago — low  average  yields  place  it  ninth 
in  total  production.   Producer  interest  in  the  sunflower  has  increased  area  by 
1,000  percent  since  1980/81,  from  just  119,000  hectares  to  1.2  million  in 
1990/91.  Production  during  1990/91  is  estimated  at  600,000  tons,  up  20  percent 
from  last  year.  This  year's  sunflower  crop  has  benefited  from  an  overall 
favorable  monsoon  season.  As  a  result,  yields  well  above  the  5-year  average 
are  expected  to  boost  production  to  India's  second  largest  on  record,  just 
below  the  635,000-ton  crop  harvested  in  1987/88. 
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EASTERN  EUROPE 

Eastern  Europe  ranks  as  the  world's  fourth  largest  producer  of  sunf lowerseed, 
accounting  for  about  10  percent  of  world  production.   The  1990/91  sunf lowerseed 
crop  is  estimated  at  2.2  million  tons,  down  0.2  million  or  9  percent  from  the 
1989/90  crop.   Of  eight  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  only  four  produce 
sunf lowerseed.  Romania,  with  35  percent  of  output,  is  Eastern  Europe's  largest 
sunflowerseed  producer.   Production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  780,000  tons 
the  same  as  in  1989/90,  but  a  35-percent  increase  from  the  drought-stricken 
1988/89  crop.   Hungary  is  expected  to  produce  55A,000  tons,  down  21  percent 
from  last  year,  due  primarily  to  a  summer  drought  and  a  slight  area  decrease. 
Yugoslavia,  which  has  planted  higher  yielding  varieties  on  less  area  than  in 
1989/90,  is  expected  to  produce  A26,000  tons,  a  2-percent  increase  from 
1989/90.  After  last  year's  excellent  crop,  Bulgaria  is  expected  to  harvest 
374,000  tons  during  1990,  down  16  percent  from  last  year.  Although 
this  year's  sunflowerseed  harvested  area  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly  below 
last  season,  Bulgarian  producers  suffered  from  summer  drought  conditions,  which 
reduced  average  yields  below  the  5-year  average. 

UNITED  STATES 


Production  estimates  provided  on  October  11  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Statistics  Service  of  the  USDA  peg  the  1990/91  sunflowerseed  harvest  at  957,000 
tons,  down  1A3,000  tons  or  13  percent  from  last  month's  estimates.   This 
season's  crop  is  nearly  20  percent  larger  than  last  year's,  however.   Harvested 
area  is  expected  to  reach  754,000  hectares,  up  2  percent  from  last  year. 
Yields  are  also  expected  to  be  much  improved,  climbing  by  an  average  of  nearly 
18  percent  to  1.27  metric  tons  per  hectare — compared  with  1.1  tons  per  hectare 
last  season.  The  U.S.  sunflowerseed  crop  has  trended  downward  since  the  record 
harvest  of  3.3  million  tons  set  in  1979.  Over  the  last  3  years,  production  has 
tended  to  stabilize  within  the  range  of  800,000  tons  to  1.0  million  tons. 


Rodney  Paschal,  Chairperson  (202)  382-8873 
Micheal  Shean  (202)  475-5135 
Robert  Tetrault  (202)  475-5140 
Paulette  Sandene  (202)  475-5133 
Jay  Kress  (202)  475-5142 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1990/91 


November  1990 


WHEAT;   World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record  593.2  million 
metric  tons,  up  1.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  11 
percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


Saudi  Arabia 


o   Argentina 


o   Bangladesh 


o   EC-12 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.6  million  tons,  up 
0.6  million  or  20  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
13  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is  due 
to  increased  estimated  area  and  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  12.0  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
18  percent  from  last  year.   Estimated  yield  was 
increased  due  to  beneficial  spring  rains 
throughout  the  growing  region. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.1  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  22  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
22  percent  from  last  year.  A  return  to  more 
normal  yields  is  expected,  following  last  year's 
unfavorable  weather  and  poor  harvest. 

Production  is  estimated  at  81.0  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  3  percent  from  last  year.   Harvest 
results  in  Italy  indicated  higher  yield. 


o   South  Africa 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.9  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  21  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  5  percent  from  last  year.   Dry  weather 
in  both  the  Cape  Province  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  caused  the  reduction. 


o   Brazil  Production  is  estimated  at  3.8  million  tons, 

down  0.2  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  32  percent  from  last  year.   Harvest 
results  from  the  states  of  Parana,  Mato  Grosso 
do  Sul,  and  Santa  Catarina  indicate  significant 
yield  losses  resulting  from  midseason  frosts. 

COARSE  GRAINS;   World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  820.0  million 
tons,  down  3.9  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  2  percent 
from  last  year.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  230.4  million  tons, 
down  2.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  4  percent  from  1989/90.  The  decline  is 
due  to  lower  yield  estimates  for  corn  and 
sorghum. 


o   Eastern  Europe 


Sudan 


EC-12 


Thailand 


Production  is  estimated  at  60.9  million  tons, 
down  1.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  11  percent  from  last  year.   Corn  yields 
in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  were 
reduced  due  to  drought  which  caused  poor 
pollination  and  kernel  development. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  tons, 
down  1.4  million  or  55  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  32  percent  from  last  year.   A  late  and 
erratic  rainy  season  affected  both  the  millet 
and  sorghum  crops  in  the  mechanized  sector.   The 
delayed  onset  of  seasonal  rains  led  to  decreased 
millet  area  in  the  traditional  rain-fed  region. 
Sorghum  grown  in  the  irrigated  sector 
experienced  reduced  yield,  as  inadequate 
rainfall  limited  the  irrigation  water  supply. 

Production  is  estimated  at  76.3  million  tons, 
down  0.8  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  7  percent  from  last  year.  The  decline 
primarily  reflects  a  lower  estimate  for  corn 
yield  in  Italy  due  to  drought. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.9  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  7  percent  from  last  year.   A  reduction 
in  estimated  corn  area,  dry  weather  in  the 
central  corn  region,  and  flooding  from  two 
tropical  storms  contributed  to  the  downward 
revision. 


o   China  Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  102.7 

million  tons,  up  2.3  million  or  2  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  8  percent  from  last  year.   The 
corn  production  estimate  was  increased  by  2.0 
million  tons  to  a  record  86.0  million  and  the 
sorghum  estimate  was  increased  by  0.3  million 
tons  to  5.8  million.  The  absence  of  early 
frosts  in  the  Northeast  and  excellent  harvest 
weather  on  the  North  China  Plain  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  revision. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);   World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record 
345.2  million  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  1  percent  from  the  1989/90  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1990/91  is  projected 
at  a  record  340.3  million  tons.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at  4.9  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  down  4  percent  from  last 
season.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


o   Bangladesh 


Production  is  estimated  at  18.0  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  but 
unchanged  from  last  year's  record  crop.   Yields 
are  estimated  to  be  slightly  higher  owing  to 
favorable  growing  and  harvesting  conditions  for 
the  Aman  rice  crop.   Boro  (irrigated  winter) 
rice  is  also  forecast  to  maintain  last  year's 
strong  performance. 
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o   Thailand         Production  is  estimated  at  12.9  million  tons, 

down  0.3  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  6  percent  from  last  year.   Flooding  and 
insect  damage  in  the  Central  region  reduced  the 
main  paddy  crop  estimate. 

OILSEEDS;   Total  world  oilseeds  production  during  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a 
record  217.5  million  tons,  up  1.3  million  from  last  month  and  up  6.2  million  or 
3  percent  from  the  1989/90  crop.   Foreign  production  during  1990/91  is 
projected  to  be  a  record  157.8  million  tons,  down  1.0  million  from  last  month, 
but  up  5.8  million  or  4  percent  from  last  year.   U.S.  production  is  projected 
at  59.7  million  tons,  up  2.4  million  from  last  month  and  up  0.5  million  or  1 
percent  from  1989/90. 

*  Soybeans i  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  105.8  million 
tons,  up  1.6  million  from  last  month,  but  down  0.1  million  from  last 
year.   Total  foreign  soybean  output  is  forecast  down  0.6  million  tons 
from  last  month  to  54.0  million,  but  up  0.4  million  or  1  percent  from 
1989/90.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 

o   United  States    Production  is  estimated  at  51.8  million  tons,  up 

2.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  0.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  year. 
The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service, 
USDA,  raised  the  production  estimate  as  a  result 
of  improved  yields  throughout  the  major  soybean 
regions. 

o   Brazil  Production  is  forecast  at  18.5  million  tons, 

down  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  0.8  million  or  4  percent  from  last 
year.   The  late  release  and  high  cost  of 
production  credit  is  expected  to  cause  farmers 
to  reduce  planted  area.   The  most  serious  impact 
is  expected  to  occur  in  the  remote  center-west 
growing  region,  where  soybean  planted  area  may 
decline  between  20  and  30  percent  from  last 
year. 

o   EC-12  Production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons, 

down  0.1  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  0.1  million  or  5  percent  from  last 
year.   Harvest  reports  indicated  that  the 
drought  in  Italy  reduced  yields. 

*  Cottonseed:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  33.5  million 
tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  2.8  million  or  9  percent 
from  last  year.  Total  foreign  production  is  estimated  at  28.2  million 
tons,  down  0.1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  1.8 
million  or  7  percent  from  last  year.   Country  highlights  are  as 
follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  5.3  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
1.0  million  or  24  percent  from  last  year.   The 
National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 
increased  both  area  and  yield  due  to  favorable 
weather  conditions. 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.1  million  tons,  down 
O.A  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
0.7  million  or  11  percent  from  last  year.  Despite 
some  crop  losses  due  to  flooding  in  Jiangsu  and 
Shandong  provinces  this  summer,  production  is 
expected  to  be  higher  than  last  year  due  to 
generally  better  weather  and  higher  planted  area. 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  A. 9  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
0.2  million  or  5  percent  from  1989/90.   The  U.S. 
agricultural  counselor  in  Moscow  reports  that 
cotton  lint  is  above  earlier  estimates  due  to 
increased  harvested  area. 


Peanuts:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  21.4  million 
tons,  down  0.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
0.1  million  or  1  percent  from  1989/90.   Total  foreign  production  is 
estimated  at  19.9  million  tons,  down  0.1  million  or  1  percent  from 
last  month,  but  up  0.1  million  or  1  percent  from  1989/90.   Country 
highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.6  million  tons,  up 
43,000  tons  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  0.2  million  or  13  percent  from  last  year. 
The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 
reports  an  upward  revision  for  area  in  the 
Southeast  while  yields  are  up  in  the 
Virginia-Carolinas  area. 

*  Sunfloverseed:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
22.3  million  tons,  up  marginally  from  last  month  and  up  0.6  million  or 
3  percent  from  last  year.   Estimated  at  21.3  million  tons,  total 
foreign  production  is  up  marginally  this  month  and  up  0.5  million  or  2 
percent  from  last  year.  There  were  no  significant  changes  in  country 
projections  this  month. 

*  Rapeseed;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  23.8 
million  tons,  down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
2.3  million  or  10  percent  from  last  year.   Country  highlights  are  as 
follows: 

o   EC-12  Production  is  estimated  at  5.8  million  tons, 

down  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  0.9  million  or  17  percent  from  last  year. 
German  official  statistics,  based  on  harvest 
results,  indicated  lower  yield. 

*  Flaxseed:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  2.3  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  0.4  million  or  21  percent 
from  last  year.   While  production  by  the  United  States  is  small,  this 
year's  output  is  expected  to  increase  by  147  percent  over  last  year, 
to  84,000  tons.  Total  foreign  production  is  pegged  at  2.2  million 
tons,  up  0.4  million  or  19  percent  from  last  year.   The  1977/78 
record  world  crop  of  3.0  million  tons  has  not  been  seriously 
challenged.  There  were  no  changes  in  country  data  this  month. 


*  Copra;   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  4.9  million  tons, 
unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  0.3  million  or  6  percent  from  last 
year.   Copra  production  reached  a  record  5.3  million  tons  in  1985/86. 
There  were  no  changes  in  coutry  data  this  month. 

*  Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
3.4  million  tons,  up  75,000  tons  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
1  percent  from  last  year.   There  were  no  significant  country  changes 
this  month. 

*  Palm  Oil;   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  11.2 
million  tons,  up  nearly  0.4  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year. 
There  were  no  changes  this  month. 

COTTON:  World  cotton  production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  86.7  million  bales, 
down  0.3  million  from  last  month,  but  up  6.9  million  or  9  percent  from  last 
year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  71.8  million  bales,  down  0.6  million 
from  last  month,  but  up  4.2  million  or  6  percent  from  the  1989/90  estimate. 
Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  14.9  million  bales, 
up  0.4  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  22  percent  from  last  year.  The  output 
increase  is  due  to  October's  excellent  weather, 
which  aided  boll  maturity  and  harvest 
operations. 


China 


Pakistan 


Production  is  estimated  at  19.3  million  bales, 
down  1.2  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  11  percent  from  last  year.   The  reduction 
is  based  on  confirmation  of  crop  losses  in 
Jiangsu  and  Shandong  Provinces  due  to  summer 
flooding  and  typhoons.   However,  the  crop  is 
still  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year  due 
to  higher  planted  area  and  generally  favorable 
weather  in  other  cotton-producing  provinces. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  7.0  million 
bales,  up  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  5  percent  from  last  year's  crop. 
Cotton  area  and  yield  are  forecast  higher  than 
last  year.   Pest  and  weather  related  damage  is 
reported  to  be  minimal  this  year. 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  12.4  million  bales, 
up  0.4  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  1  percent  from  last  year.   Cotton  yield  is 
forecast  higher  than  last  year's  as  favorable 
growing  conditions  and  good  harvest  weather  have 
prevailed. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89  1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

-—Million  Hectares— - 

---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- -- 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

World 

218.0 

225.5 

230.8 

2.29 

2.38 

2.57 

2.57 

500.3 

536.4 

592.1 

593.2 

United  States 

21.5 

25.2 

28.1 

2.29 

2.20 

2.66 

2.66 

49.3 

55.4 

74.7 

74.7 

Total  Foreign 

196.5 

200.4 

202.8 

2.30 

2.40 

2.55 

2.56 

451.0 

481.0 

517.5 

518.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

42.1 

44.3 

45.6 

2.69 

2.87 

3.04 

3.06 

113.1 

127.1 

138.8 

139.5 

Argentina 

4.7 

5.5 

6.0 

1.79 

1.86 

1.92 

2.00 

8.4 

10.2 

11.5 

12.0 

Australia 

8.9 

8.9 

10.0 

1.58 

1.58 

1.55 

1.55 

14.1 

14.1 

15.5 

15.5 

Canada 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

1.23 

1.79 

2.20 

2.20 

16.0 

24.3 

31.0 

31,0 

EC-12 

15.5 

16.3 

15.5 

4.82 

4.83 

5.19 

5.22 

74.7 

78.5 

80.8 

81.0 

Major  Importers 

95.9 

97.2 

97.6 

2.39 

2.49 

2.69 

2.69 

229.3 

242.3 

262.9 

262.8 

Brazil 

3.5 

o.    3.4 

3.0 

1.68 

1.65 

1.33 

1.27 

5.8 

5.6 

4.0 

3.8 

China 

28.8 

29.8 

30.3 

2.97 

3.04 

3.17 

3.17 

85.4 

90.8 

96.0 

96.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

4.17 

4.15 

4.16 

4.16 

44.8 

44.2 

44.4 

44.4 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

4.76 

5.05 

5.71 

5.71 

2.8 

3.2 

4.0 

4.0 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 

4.0 

4.7 

5.2 

1.26 

1.13 

1.06 

1.08 

5.0 

5.3 

5.5 

5.6 

Japan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.62 

3.43 

3.52 

3.77 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR 

48.1 

47.7 

47.5 

1.76 

1.94 

2.27 

2.27 

84.4 

92.3 

108.0 

108.0 

Other  Foreign 

58.5 

58.9 

59.6 

1.86 

1.89 

1.95 

1.95 

108.6 

111.6 

115.7 

116.2 

India 

23.1 

24.1 

23.7 

2.00 

2.24 

2.28 

2.28 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 

Iran 

6.6 

6.0 

6.1 

1.11 

0.97 

1.00 

1.00 

7.3 

5.8 

6.1 

6.1 

Mexico 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

4.00 

4.21 

4.12 

4.12 

3.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

4.85 

5.19 

5.47 

5.45 

3.8 

4.4 

5.0 

5.0 

Pakistan 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

1.73 

1.87 

1.84 

1.84 

12.7 

14.4 

14.3 

14.3 

South  Africa 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.78 

1.09 

1.41 

1.12 

3.5 

2.0 

2.4 

1.9 

Turkey 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

1.71 

1.32 

1.60 

1.60 

15.0 

11.5 

14.0 

14.0 

Others 

9.3 

8.8 

9.8 

1.82 

1.77 

1.72 

1.78 

16.9 

15.5 

16.5 

17.4 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

— Million  Hectares — 
326.1        323.3       322.3 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

2.24        2.47        2.54        2.54 

— Million  Metric  Tons— 
731.4       800.0       823.9 

820.0 

World 

United  States 

32.8 

37.1 

36.4 

4.56 

5.97 

6.40 

6.33 

149.7 

221.5 

232.6 

230.4 

Total  Foreign 

293.3 

286.3 

285.9 

1.98 

2.02 

2.06 

2.06 

581.7 

578.6 

591.3 

589.6 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

20.7 

21.3 

21.6 

2.47 

2.47 

2.57 

2.56 

51.1 

52.7 

55.5 

55.1 

Argentina 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

2.49 

2.65 

2.85 

2.85 

7.3 

8.1 

9.5 

9.5 

Australia 

4.3 

4.0 

4.3 

1.56 

1.71 

1.58 

1.58 

6.7 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

Canada 

7.1 

8.3 

8.1 

2.76 

2.84 

3.17 

3.17 

19.7 

23.5 

25.6 

25.6 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

2.86 

2.27 

2.11 

2.11 

13.0 

10.0 

9.3 

9.3 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

2.50 

2.71 

2.89 

2.71 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

3.9 

Major  Importers 

106.3 

103.8 

101.2 

2.57 

2.72 

2.79 

2.77 

273.4 

282.7 

283.0 

280.7 

Eastern  Europe 

18.2 

18.2 

18.1 

3.37 

3.74 

3.42 

3.36 

61.3 

68.0 

62.3 

60.9 

EC-12 

19.2 

18.6 

17.7 

4.60 

4.42 

4.33 

4.31 

88.1 

82.0 

77.0 

76.3 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.52 

3.97 

4.37 

4.32 

11.4 

12.4 

13.3 

13.2 

Mexico 

7.5 

7.5 

7.9 

1.85 

1.88 

1.89 

1.89 

13.8 

14.1 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

57.8 

56.0 

54.0 

1.69 

1.87 

2.11 

2.11 

97.5 

104.8 

114.0 

114.0 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.40 

3.34 

3.34 

3.34 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

166.3 

161.2 

163.1 

1.55 

1.51 

1.53 

1.56 

257.1 

243.2 

252.7 

253.8 

Brazil 

13.4 

12.8 

13.3 

2.00 

1.81 

1.92 

1.92 

26.7 

23.1 

25.4 

25.4 

China 

28.3 

28.5 

29.2 

3.33 

3.32 

3.44 

3.52 

94.2 

94.6 

100.4 

102.7 

India 

39.1 

38.6 

39.4 

0.81 

0.81 

0.82 

0.82 

31.7 

31.2 

32.3 

32.3 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria 

10.1 

9.9 

9.7 

0.84 

0.82 

0.79 

0.79 

8.5 

8.1 

7.7 

7.7 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Turkey 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

2.29 

1.68 

1.91 

1.91 

10.0 

7.4 

8.5 

8.5 

Others 

64.5 

60.8 

60.6 

1.18 

1.14 

1.11 

1.11 

76.2 

69.4 

68.8 

67.6 

BARLEY 

World 

78.2 

75.0 

74.1 

2.15 

2.26 

2.42 

2.42 

167.8 

169.5 

179.2 

179.3 

United  States 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

2.04 

2.62 

2.97 

2.97 

6.3 

8.8 

9.1 

9.1 

Total  Foreign 

75.1 

71.6 

71.1 

2.15 

2.24 

2.39 

2.39 

161.5 

160.7 

170.1 

170.2 

Australia 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

1.48 

1.73 

1.55 

1.55 

3.3 

4.1 

3.8 

3.8 

Canada 

4.2 

4.7 

4.6 

2.46 

2.50 

2.88 

2.88 

10.2 

11.7 

13.2 

13.2 

China 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

1.67 

1.74 

1.73 

1.73 

6.2 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

Eastern  Europe 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

3.77 

4.25 

4.11 

4.11 

17.1 

19.3 

18.9 

18.9 

EC-12 

12.2 

11.8 

11.4 

4.13 

3.93 

3.91 

3.92 

50.2 

46.2 

44.8 

44.8 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

3.28 

3.87 

4.07 

4.12 

5.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.2 

Turkey 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

2.12 

1.46 

1.76 

1.76 

7.0 

4.9 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR 

29.7 

27.6 

26.0 

1.50 

1.75 

2.19 

2.19 

44.5 

48.5 

57.0 

57.0 

Others 

13.5 

12.5 

13.9 

1.28 

1.16 

1.06 

1.06 

17.3 

14.5 

14.7 

14.7 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
November  1990 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

CORN 

---Million  Hectares--- 

125.1        126.2        127.6 

-—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— 

3.20        3.65        3.69        3.67 

— Million  Metric  Tons-- 

400.7       460.6       471.3 

468.4 

World 

United  States 

23.6 

26.2 

27.0 

5.31 

7.29 

7.55 

7.47 

125.2 

191.2 

203.8 

201.6 

Total  Foreign 

101.5 

100.0 

100.6 

2.71 

2.69 

2.65 

2.65 

275.5 

269.4 

267.5 

266.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

7.1 

6.6 

6.9 

3.05 

2.75 

2.77 

2.73 

21.6 

18.2 

19.1 

18.7 

Argentina 

1.7 

1.6 

2.0 

2.94 

3.09 

3.33 

3.33 

5.0 

5.0 

6.5 

6.5 

South  Africa 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.28 

2.56 

2.36 

2.36 

12.4 

9.2 

8.5 

8.5 

Thailand 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

2.63 

2.86 

3.04 

2.85 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

3.7 

Major  Innporters 

22.0 

21.2 

20.9 

3.82 

3.95 

3.52 

3.44 

83.9 

83.8 

74.2 

71.9 

Eastern  Europe 

7.1 

7.1 

6.9 

3.78 

4.21 

3.46 

3.31 

26.9 

29.8 

24.3 

22.9 

EC-12 

4.1 

3.9 

3.4 

7.00 

6.91 

6.56 

6.45 

28.5 

26.8 

22.9 

22.2 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.55 

7.68 

8.35 

7.43 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

Mexico 

6.0 

5.8 

6.2 

1.68 

1.68 

1.72 

1.72 

10.1 

9.8 

10.7 

10.7 

USSR 

4.4 

4.1 

4.0 

3.62 

3.71 

3.50 

3.50 

16.0 

15.3 

14.0 

14.0 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.20 

4.17 

4.14 

4.14 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 

72.5 

72.2 

72.9 

2.34 

2.32 

2.39 

2.42 

170.0 

167.5 

174.2 

176.3 

Brazil 

12.9 

12.2 

12.7 

2.02 

1.82 

1.93 

1.93 

26.1 

22.2 

24.5 

24.5 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.47 

6.36 

6.54 

6.54 

5.4 

6.4 

6.8 

6.8 

China 

19.7 

20.4 

21.0 

3.93 

3.88 

4.00 

4.10 

77.4 

78.9 

84.0 

86.0 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.20 

5.37 

5.41 

5.41 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

India 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Zimbabwe 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.56 

1.67 

1.74 

1.74 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Others 

24.3 

24.4 

23.6 

1.52 

1.48 

1.47 

1.47 

36.9 

36.1 

34.7 

34.8 

SORGHUM 

42.6 

42.3 

40.8 

1.31 

1.31 

1.30 

1.32 

55.5 

55.6 

54.8 

53.7 

World 

United  States 

3.7 

4.5 

3.7 

4.00 

3.48 

3.81 

3.80 

14.6 

15.7 

14.3 

14.2 

Total  Foreign 

38.9 

37.8 

37.0 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

1.06 

40.9 

39.9 

40.5 

39.4 

Argentina 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.33 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

Australia 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

1.99 

2.27 

2.00 

2.00 

1.3 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

China 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

3.14 

2.94 

3.02 

3.22 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

5.8 

India 

14.8 

15.5 

15.3 

0.71 

0.74 

0.75 

0.75 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

2.83 

2.88 

2.85 

2.85 

3.1 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

Nigeria 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

0.80 

0.80 

0.75 

0.75 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

South  Africa 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

5.3 

3.5 

3.0 

0.83 

0.64 

0.64 

0.50 

4.4 

2.3 

2.8 

1.5 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.35 

1.33 

1.43 

1.43 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Others 

9.8 

9.7 

9.5 

1.07 

1.02 

1.02 

1.01 

10.4 

9.9 

9.7 

9.6 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
November  1990 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89  1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

:)ATS 

---Million  Hectares-— 

-—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare— - 

— Million  Metric  Tons-- 

- 

World 

22.1 

22.7 

21.7 

1.70 

1.84 

1.98 

1.98 

37.5 

41.8 

42.9 

42.9 

United  States 

2.2 

2.8 

2.4 

1.41 

1.95 

2.16 

2.16 

3.2 

5.4 

5.2 

5.2 

Total  Foreign 

19.9 

19.9 

19.3 

1.73 

1.83 

1.96 

1.96 

34.3 

36.4 

37.7 

37.7 

USSR 

10.9 

10.8 

10.5 

1.40 

1.57 

1.67 

1.67 

15.3 

16.8 

17.5 

17.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

1.91 

1.97 

2.12 

2.12 

6.6 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

Argentina 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1.27 

1.44 

1.33 

1.33 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.40 

1.44 

1.38 

1.38 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Canada 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

2.18 

2.08 

2.36 

2.36 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.14 

3.54 

4.51 

4.51 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Other  Foreign 

5.4 

5.5 

5.3 

2.28 

2.25 

2.42 

2.42 

12.4 

12.3 

12.8 

12.8 

China 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.19 

1.15 

1.21 

1.21 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

2.62 

2.69 

2.80 

2.80 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

3.43 

3.33 

4.00 

4.00 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Poland 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

2.61 

2.72 

2.78 

2.78 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

EC- 12 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

3.11 

2.78 

3.05 

3.05 

5.5 

4.7 

4.9 

4.8 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

3.77 

3.78 

3.80 

3.80 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

4.23 

3.78 

4.37 

4.37 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

2.21 

3.24 

3.59 

3.59 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.02 

3.13 

4.77 

4.58 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.09 

1.10 

1.10 

1.11 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

lYE 

World 

15.9 

16.9 

16.7 

2.08 

2.21 

2.31 

2.31 

33.0 

37.4 

38.6 

38.7 

United  States 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.55 

1.77 

1.70 

1.70 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Foreign 

15.6 

16.7 

16.6 

2.09 

2.22 

2.31 

2.31 

32.6 

37.1 

38.4 

38.4 

USSR 

10.1 

10.7 

10.5 

1.83 

1.87 

2.00 

2.00 

18.5 

20.1 

21.0 

21.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

1.04 

1.74 

1.73 

1.73 

0.3 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

2.59 

2.96 

2.91 

2.91 

10.0 

11.6 

11.7 

11.7 

East  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

2.94 

3.34 

3.44 

3.44 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

Poland 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

2.52 

2.95 

2.84 

2.84 

7.2 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

Czechoslovakia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC-12 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

3.05 

3.31 

3.45 

3.45 

2.9 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

Denmark 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.52 

4.80 

4.78 

4.78 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

West  Germany 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

4.19 

4.69 

4.72 

4.72 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Others 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

2.06 

2.28 

2.48 

2.50 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1/ Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below,  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

;0UNTRY/REG10N 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

— Milli 

on  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

WBEANS 

*/orld 

55.78 

57.68 

55.43 

1.71 

1.84 

1.87 

1.91 

95.54 

105.95 

104.27 

105.85 

nited  States 

23.22 

24.10 

22.87 

1.82 

2.17 

2.17 

2.27 

42.15 

52.35 

49.63 

51.81 

otal  Foreign 

32.56 

33.59 

32.56 

1.64 

1.60 

1.66 

1.66 

53.39 

53.59 

54.64 

54.03 

laj.  Foreign  Exporters 

16.17 

16.33 

15.60 

1.84 

1.84 

1.83 

1.86 

29.70 

30.05 

29.50 

29.00 

Argentina 

4.00 

4.95 

5.10 

1.63 

2.17 

2.06 

2.06 

6.50 

10.75 

10.50 

10.50 

Brazil 

12.17 

11.38 

10.50 

1.91 

1.70 

1.73 

1.76 

23.20 

19.30 

19.00 

18.50 

)lher  Foreign 

16.39 

17.26 

16.96 

1.45 

1.36 

1.49 

1.48 

23.69 

23.54 

25.14 

25.03 

Canada 

0.53 

0.54 

0.50 

2.16 

2.26 

2.60 

2.60 

1.15 

1.22 

1.30 

1.30 

China 

8.12 

8.06 

7.63 

1.43 

1.27 

1.51 

1.51 

11.65 

10.23 

11.50 

11.50 

Eastern  Europe 

0.56 

0.54 

0.54 

1.20 

1.50 

1.30 

1.30 

0.67 

0.82 

0.70 

0.70 

EC-12 

0.53 

0.61 

0.65 

3.10 

3.19 

3.23 

2.83 

1.66 

1.95 

1.96 

1.85 

India 

1.66 

1.90 

2.10 

0.92 

0.89 

0.95 

0.95 

1.53 

1.70 

2.00 

2.00 

Indonesia 

1.18 

1.15 

1.25 

1.02 

0.96 

0.96 

0.96 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

Paraguay 

0.85 

0.98 

0.90 

1.90 

1.38 

1.78 

1.78 

1.62 

1.35 

1.60 

1.60 

USSR 

0.76 

0.83 

0.84 

1.16 

1.15 

1.10 

1.10 

0.88 

0.96 

0.92 

0.92 

Others 

2.20 

2.65 

2.55 

1.52 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

3.35 

4.23 

3.96 

3.96 

-)TTONSEED 

i/orld 

33.67 

32.70 

34.01 

0.96 

0.94 

0.99 

0.99 

32.36 

30.71 

33.53 

33.51 

nited  States 

4.84 

3.86 

4.65 

1.14 

1.10 

1.11 

1.13 

5.50 

4.24 

5.14 

5.27 

otal  Foreign 

28.83 

28.84 

29.35 

0.93 

0.92 

0.97 

0.96 

26.86 

26.47 

28.39 

28.25 

China 

5.53 

5.20 

5.50 

1.27 

1.24 

1.37 

1.30 

7.05 

6.44 

7.55 

7.14 

India 

7.30 

7.60 

7.80 

0.49 

0.59 

0.58 

0.58 

3.56 

4.49 

4.53 

4.53 

Pakistan 

2.51 

2.60 

2.71 

1.14 

1.12 

1.14 

1.13 

2.85 

2.91 

3.01 

3.06 

USSR 

3.43 

3.33 

3.15 

1.46 

1.41 

1.48 

1.56 

5.00 

4.70 

4.80 

4.93 

Others 

10.06 

10.10 

10.19 

0.83 

0.79 

0.84 

0.84 

8.39 

7.94 

8.51 

8.59 

zANUTS 

\lQf\6 

19.74 

19.47 

19.23 

1.18 

1.11 

1.12 

1.12 

23.24 

21.57 

21.54 

21.44 

Inited  States 

0.66 

0.67 

0.72 

2.74 

2.72 

2.15 

2.19 

1.81 

1.81 

1.52 

1.57 

otal  Foreign 

19.08 

18.80 

18.51 

1.12 

1.05 

1.08 

1.07 

21.44 

19.76 

20.02 

19.88 

Argentina 

0.15 

0.18 

0.19 

1.62 

2.06 

2.32 

2.32 

0.24 

0.37 

0.43 

0.43 

China 

2.91 

2.96 

3.05 

1.95 

1.79 

1.90 

1.90 

5.69 

5.30 

5.80 

5.80 

India 

8.43 

8.40 

7.90 

1.07 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

9.00 

7.70 

7.30 

7.30 

Senegal 

0.90 

0.79 

0.77 

0.76 

0.93 

0.87 

0.78 

0.69 

0.74 

0.67 

0.60 

South  Africa 

0.19 

0.19 

0.19 

1.24 

1.24 

1.26 

1.26 

0.23 

0.23 

0.24 

0.24 

Sudan 

0.58 

0.55 

0.54 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

0.60 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

0.33 

Others 

5.92 

5.74 

5.87 

0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

5.13 

5.03 

5.18 

5.18 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- 



— Million  Metric  Tons- 

_- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

14.95 

15.66 

16.42 

1.36 

1.38 

1.35 

1.36 

20.33 

21.65 

22.28 

22.29 

World 

United  States 

0.78 

0.72 

0.75 

1.05 

1.10 

1.27 

1.27 

0.81 

0.80 

0.96 

0.96 

Total  Foreign 

14.18 

14.94 

15.67 

1.38 

1.40 

1.35 

1.36 

19.52 

20.85 

21.32 

21.33 

Argentina 

2.20 

2.80 

2.80 

1.45 

1.36 

1.36 

1.36 

3.20 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

t 

China 

0.83 

0.73 

0.83 

1.42 

1.34 

1.45 

1.45 

1.18 

0.98 

1.20 

1.20 

1 

1 

EC- 12 

2.16 

2.11 

2.55 

1.84 

1.66 

1.61 

1.60 

3.99 

3.50 

4.08 

4.08 

East  Europe 

1.31 

1.29 

1.29 

1.62 

1.87 

1.71 

1.71 

2.13 

2.42 

2.20 

2.20 

r 

USSR 

4.28 

4.46 

4.55 

1.44 

1.59 

1.50 

1.54 

6.16 

7.07 

7.00 

7.00 

< 

Others 

3.39 

3.55 

3.65 

0.84 

0.87 

0.84 

0.83 

2.87 

3.09 

3.04 

3.05 

z 
< 

RAPESEED 

17.88 

16.89 

17.49 

1.26 

1.28 

1.37 

1.36 

22.53 

21.57 

24.00 

23.82 

World 

b 

Total  Foreign 

17.88 

16.89 

17.49 

1.26 

1.28 

1.37 

1.36 

22.53 

21.57 

24.00 

23.82 

C 

Canada 

3.67 

2.90 

2.63 

1.17 

1.07 

1.25 

1.25 

4.31 

3.10 

3.30 

3.30 

_ 

China 

4.94 

4.99 

5.30 

1.02 

1.09 

1.25 

1.25 

5.04 

5.44 

6.60 

6.60 

u 

EC-12 

1.84 

1.66 

1.96 

2.81 

2.96 

3.03 

2.95 

5.17 

4.92 

5.92 

5.77 

> 

East  Europe 

0.88 

1.00 

0.94 

2.51 

2.65 

2.39 

2.39 

2.20 

2.65 

2.26 

2.26 

< 

India 

4.87 

4.70 

4.80 

0.86 

0.81 

0.83 

0.83 

4.20 

3.80 

4.00 

4.00 

2 
S 

Others 

1.69 

1.63 

1.86 

0.95 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.61 

1.67 

1.92 

1.90 

1 

[ 

FLAXSEED 

3.68 

3.68 

3.76 

0.45 

0.52 

0.62 

0.62 

1.66 

1.91 

2.32 

2.32 

1 

World 

United  States 

0.09 

0.07 

0.09 

0.45 

0.47 

0.89 

0.89 

0.04 

0.03 

0.08 

0.08 

Total  Foreign 

3.59 

3.61 

3.67 

0.45 

0.52 

0.61 

0.61 

1.62 

1.88 

2.24 

2.24 

Argentina 

0.54 

0.58 

0.59 

0.86 

0.90 

0.88 

0.88 

0.46 

0.52 

0.52 

0.52 

Canada 

0.50 

0.60 

0.72 

0.74 

0.83 

1.25 

1.25 

0.37 

0.50 

0.90 

0.90 

India 

1.18 

1.20 

1.20 

0.30 

0.33 

0.33 

0.33 

0.35 

0.40, 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

1.04 

0.87 

0.78 

0.21 

0.26 

0.21 

0.21 

0.22 

0.23 

0.17 

0.17 

Others 

0.33 

0.36 

0.37 

0.66 

0.66 

0.68 

0.68 

0.22 

0.24 

0.25 

0.25 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 

145.70 
29.58 

146.07 
29.42 

146.33 
29.09 

1.34 

1.70 

1.39 

2.01 

1.42 

1.97 

1.43 

2.05 

195.67 

50.31 

203.36 
59.24 

207.94 

57.33 

209.24 

59.69 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

116.12 

116.66 

117.24 

1.25 

1.24 

1.28 

1.28 

145.35 

144.13 

150.60 

149.55 

COPRA 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.31 

4.57 

4.86 

4.86 

PALM  KERNEL 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

2.91 

3.36 

3.32 

3.40 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

~~ 

~~ 

:: 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

202.89 
9.47 

211.30 
10.84 

216. 12 

11.21 

217.50 

11.21 

PALM  OIL  1/ 

1/  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds. 
November  1990 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Pre!. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  1989/90  1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1988/89  1989/90 

Oct. 

Nov. 

—Mill 

on  Hectares--- 

— Kilograms  Per  Hectare — 

—Million  480-1 

='ound  Bales--- 

i/orld 

33.7 

32.2 

33.7 

547 

539 

564 

561 

84.7 

79.8 

87.0 

86.7 

nited  States 

4.8 

3.9 

4.7 

694 

688 

682 

698 

15.4 

12.2 

14.6 

14.9 

otal  Foreign 

28.9 

28.4 

29.0 

522 

519 

544 

539 

69.3 

67.6 

72.4 

71.8 

laj.  Foreign  Exporters 

13.5 

13.0 

13.2 

750 

728 

778 

761 

46.5 

43.6 

47.0 

46.3 

Australia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1,475 

1,406 

1393 

1.290 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

813 

879 

825 

825 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

China 

5.5 

5.2 

5.5 

751 

728 

812 

764 

19.1 

17.4 

20.5 

19.3 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

718 

695 

742 

742 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Mexico 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1,209 

891 

936 

909 

1.4 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

Pakistan 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

568 

560 

569 

565 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

7.0 

Sudan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

443 

454 

467 

467 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Turkey 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

882 

851 

913 

913 

3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

USSR 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

806 

802 

832 

857 

12.7 

12.2 

12.0 

12.4 

lajor  Importers  2/ 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

837 

870 

884 

890 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

)ther  Foreign 

15.0 

14.9 

15.4 

307 

328 

336 

338 

21.1 

22.5 

23.8 

23.9 

Argentina 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

389 

486 

459 

459 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

Brazil 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

311 

300 

370 

370 

3.4 

3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

India 

7.3 

7.6 

7.8 

247 

295 

290 

290 

8.3 

10.3 

10.4 

10.4 

Syria 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

667 

930 

872 

872 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

4.6 

4.4 

4.8 

378 

355 

363 

370 

8.0 

7.2 

8.0 

8.1 

/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

y  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 


JOVEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  9-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  November 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.   Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  the  November  projection  and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged 
7.5  million  tons  (1.5  percent)  and  ranged  from  -18.1  to  7.2  million  tons.  The 
November  projection  has  been  below  the  final  6  times  and  above  the  final  3  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  - 

1989/90  1/ 

REGION 

Difference               | 

Lowest         Higfiest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

Mllli 

on  Metric  Tons 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 

World 

1.5 

7.5 

-18.1                   7.2 

6                  3 

U.S. 

0.5 

0.3 

-1.2                  0.1 

6                  3 

Foreign 

1.7 

7.5 

-18.2                  7.4 

6                  3 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

1.0 

7.4 

-19.1                   7.6 

6                  3 

U.S. 

1.5 

3.0 

-7.5                  2.1 

7                   2 

Foreign 

1.0 

5.6 

-14.3                  5.8 

5                   4 

RICE  (Milled) 

World 

2.6 

8.1 

-16.8                  1.6 

8                   1 

U.S. 

2.7 

0.1 

-0.2                  0.2 

5                   3 

Foreign 

2.6 

8.1 

-16.9                   1.7 

8                   1 

SOYBEANS 

World 

2.4 

2.1 

-4.4                  3.6 

4                   5 

U.S. 

2.8 

1.4 

-2.7                  2.1 

2                   7 

Foreign 

3.6 

1.5 
Millie 

-2.3                  1.8 
n  480-lb.  Bales 

5                   4 

COTTON 

World 

2.7 

2.1 

-6.5                 2.8 

6                   3 

U.S. 

2.5 

0.3 

-0.8                 0.5 

5                   3 

Foreign 

2.9 

2.0 

-6.8                  2.3 

5                   4 

UNITED  STATES 

3.2 

1 

Million  Bushels 

CORN 

201 

-459                 224 

6                   3 

SORGHUM 

4.0 

31 

-69                   41 

5                   4 

BARLEY 

1.9 

9 

-12                   24 

5                   4 

OATS 

3.0 

12 

-18                   27 

3                   5 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1988/89  is  defined  as  tlie  first  November  estimate  following  trie  marketing  year 

and  for  1989/90  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  nine  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 


November  1990 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


ARGENTINA:  RAINS  INUNDATE  EARLY  COTTON  CROP 

Heavy  rains  of  100-247  millimeters  (mm)  drenched  the  newly  planted  cotton  crop 
in  northern  Argentina  during  October  28  through  November  1,  1990,  and 
significant  damage  to  recently  planted  cotton  is  expected.   Up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cotton  crop  was  planted  before  this  rain  and  was  vulnerable  to  damage. 
Replanting  is  likely  since  it  is  still  early  in  the  cotton  season. 
Precipitation  in  northern  Argentina's  cotton  region  has  been  above  normal  for 
the  period  of  October  12  through  November  8,  1990,  which  greatly  improved  soil 
moisture,  as  precipitation  from  June  through  September  1990  was  below  normal. 

SOUTH  AFRICA;  RAINS  SOMEWHAT  BENEFICIAL 

Beneficial  rain  in  the  amount  of  10-45  mm  fell  over  South  Africa's  central  and 
eastern  Maize  Triangle  during  the  week  of  October  28  through  November  3,  1990. 
This  rain  was  well-timed  and  will  greatly  improve  planting  conditions.   Corn 
planting  should  generally  be  in  full  progress  by  mid-November.   The  western 
half  of  the  Maize  Triangle  remains  too  dry  for  planting  and  emergence  of  corn. 
Early  October  was  mostly  dry  across  South  Africa  and  temperatures  have  averaged 
above  normal.   The  winter  wheat  crop  had  been  hurt  during  its  reproductive 
stage  by  the  dry  stressful  weather  during  September  and  October. 


UNITED  STATES:  TIMELY  PRECIPITATION  BENEFITS  WINTER  WHEAT 


The  1991  U.S.  winter  wheat  crop  was  planted  and  is  emerging  under  mostly 
favorable  weather  conditions.   Clear,  dry  weather  favored  planting  progress  in 
early  October  across  the  major  winter  wheat  producing  states.   Dry  soils  were 
of  concern  in  mid-October  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.   However,  widespread 
precipitation  in  late  October  and  early  November  favored  emergence.   Winter 
wheat  planting  was  91  percent  complete  with  79  percent  of  the  crop  emerged 
according  to  USDA's  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  report  of  November 
4,  1990.   Planting  and  emergence  progress  both  are  1  percent  above  the  5-year 
average  for  that  date. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


BRAZIL;   COFFEE  CROP  FORECAST  REVISED  DOVNVARD 

Brazil's  1990/91  coffee  harvest  is  now  estimated  at  31  million  60-k,ilogram 
bags,  down  2  million  from  the  June  1990  forecast  and  6  million  less  than  the 
first  forecast,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Brasilia.   The 
revised  1990/91  estimate  is  5  million  bags  higher  than  in  1989/90.  The 
2-million-bag  reduction  since  June  is  based  on  a  survey  of  coffee  dehusking 
yields.  The  crop  is  all  harvested  and  nearly  all  dehusked  with  average 
dehusking  yields  reported  below  normal. 

JAPAN;   TANGERINE  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  TO  FALL 

Japanese  1990/91  tangerine  production  is  projected  at  2.05  million  tons,  down 
about  14  percent  from  last  year's  crop.   The  decline  is  attributed  to  both  a 
reduction  in  area  harvested  and  a  reduced  fruit  set  per  tree  on  mikans — the 
major  tangerine  type.   This  is  an  "off  year"  in  the  alternate-year  bearing 
cycle  for  mikans. 

MEXICO;   CITRUS  RECOVERS  FROM  FREEZE 

Mexican  citrus  trees  seem  to  have  recovered  from  last  year's  winter  freeze. 
Total  citrus  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  3.43  million  tons,  about  8 
percent  above  last  year.   Production  of  oranges,  the  main  citrus  type  and  the 
crop  most  damaged  by  the  freeze,  is  estimated  up  9  percent  to  2.40  million 
tons.   Tangerine  production  is  estimated  up  17  percent  to  0.20  million  tons; 
grapefruit  output  is  estimated  at  0.12  million  tons,  up  18  percent;  and  lime 
production  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  to  0.71  million  tons. 

SPAIN;   1990/91  CITRUS  CROP  NEW  RECORD 

Spain's  1990/91  crop  is  estimated  at  a  record  4.62  million  tons,  11  percent 
above  the  revised  estimate  of  4.18  million  for  last  year's  crop,  according  to 
the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Madrid.  The  crop  is  reported  to  be  of  good 
quality,  but  the  fruit  are  small.   Orange  production  of  2.48  million  tons  is  a 
new  record  compared  to  2.37  million  last  year.  About  95  percent  of  these 
oranges  are  for  fresh  consumption  rather  than  processing.   Tangerine  production 
is  estimated  at  1.49  million  tons,  also  a  new  record,  compared  to  1.08  million 
last  year.   Lemon  production  is  estimated  at  0.63  million  tons,  down  from  0.69 
million  last  year.  The  drop  in  lemon  production  is  due  to  excessive  rain  last 
year  during  the  blossoming  period.   The  report  notes  that  a  shortage  of  citrus 
pickers  is  likely  to  limit  production  expansion  plans  and  magnify  problems  at 
harvest  if  weather  is  unfavorable. 


TURKEY;   CITRUS  PRODUCTION  PROJECTED  UP 

Turkey's  1990/91  citrus  production  is  projected  at  1.39  million  tons,  up  22 
percent  from  the  drought  and  frost  damaged  1989/90  crop.   The  new  crop  is  just 
slightly  above  the  1988/89  harvest.   Orange  production  is  projected  up  15 
percent  to  0.75  million  tons;  tangerine  production  is  estimated  up  20  percent 
to  0.30  million  tons;  and  lemon  production  is  projected  up  50  percent  to  0.30 
million  tons.  The  number  of  bearing  trees  for  all  types  is  expanding  and 
future  production  growth  can  be  expected. 
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CHINA;   LARGE  AREA  INCREASE  FOR  1991  WINTER  CROPS 

According  to  a  recent  survey  by  China's  State  Statistical  Bureau,  farmers  plan 
to  sow  more  winter  wheat  this  year  (for  1991  harvest)  in  response  to  abundant 
rainfall  during  the  autumn  planting  season.   Also,  farmers  in  Guizhou,  Guangxi, 
Shandong,  and  Sichuan  are  planning  to  increase  sown  area  to  make  up  for  crop 
losses  this  past  summer.   Total  winter  grain  area  is  expected  to  increase  by 
400,000  hectares  over  last  year.   The  survey  also  showed  that  up  to  260,000 
additional  hectares  of  rapeseed  will  be  planted  in  southern  China  on  land  that 
is  currently  idle  during  the  winter,  and  the  area  planted  to  green  manure  crops 
will  increase  as  well.   However,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  shortage  of 
chemical  fertilizer  and  funds  to  purchase  other  inputs  may  limit  the  increase 
in  planted  area. 


CHINA:   STATE  GRAIN  PRICES  TO  RISE 


The  Chinese  government  plans  to  raise  the  price  of  subsidized  grain  it  sells  to 
consumers  for  the  first  time  in  41  years  because  of  the  huge  burden  subsidies 
place  on  the  state  budget.   Prices  for  wheat,  rice,  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
some  beans  will  be  raised,  although  no  decision  has  been  made  on  exactly  when 
or  how  much.   Grain  is  a  very  sensitive  matter  to  the  Chinese  people,  who 
remember  the  starvation  that  occurred  following  crop  failures  in  the  1960's. 
The  government  believes  it  must  raise  prices  slowly  to  avoid  sending  the  people 
into  the  same  kind  of  panic  buying  that  led  to  rampant  inflation  in  1988. 
However,  it  feels  this  is  an  appropriate  time  because  the  inflation  rate  is  low 
and  consumers  have  become  more  educated  about  the  economic  reasons  behind  the 
need  for  a  price  rise. 


ARGENTINA;   WHEAT  EXPORT  TAX  REDUCED 

In  Argentina,  export  taxes  on  wheat  and  wheat  products  were  reduced  to  zero, 
down  from  15  percent,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Buenos 
Aires.   The  reduction  by  the  Economic  Ministry  is  seen  as  one  of  the  few 
measures  within  the  government's  control  to  improve  the  bleak  price  outlook  for 
the  new  1990/91  wheat  crop.   The  reduction  should  provide  some  cash  flow  relief 
for  farmers  who  finance  summer  plantings  with  wheat  receipts.   In  addition,  it 
may  divert  some  grain  away  from  being  used  as  livestock  feed  and  into  the 
export  market.   The  elimination  of  the  wheat  tax  is  occurring  under  almost 
crisis  conditions  as  low  international  prices  and  the  over-valued  austral  have 
darkened  the  prospects  for  the  rural  economy. 


THAILAND;   CORN  PRODUCTION  DECLINES 

Recent  information  gathered  by  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Bangkok 
indicated  that  delayed  harvesting  of  the  first-crop  corn  and  unattractive 
prices  caused  a  larger-than-expected  reduction  in  the  second-crop  corn  area. 
The  second-crop  harvest  (August-October)  was  also  affected  by  flooding  from 
Tropical  Storm  Ira  and  Typhoon  Ed  which  struck  Thailand  in  early  October.   As 
result,  estimated  1990/91  total  corn  production  was  lowered. 
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THAILAND: 


RICE  CROP  SUFFERS  LOSSES 


The  1990/91  rice  production  estimate  was  lowered  0.3  million  tons  to  12.9 
million  tons  (milled  basis),  based  on  field  surveys  conducted  in  early  November 
by  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Bangkok.   Heavy  rains  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  Central  region  have  caused  significant  damage  to  the  rice  crop. 
However,  rice  production  in  the  Northeast  region  is  estimated  to  be  above  last 
year's  level,  thus  partially  offsetting  the  expected  Central  region  losses  from 
rain  and  insects. 


EAST  GERMANY;   RAPESEED  AREA  INCREASING 

Area  planted  to  winter  rapeseed  in  1990  within  the  five  German  states  that 
comprised  the  former  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  could  increase 
significantly  from  the  150,000  hectares  planted  in  1989.   While  analysts  agree 
that  an  area  increase  is  expected,  the  range  of  area  estimates  is  substantial. 
Most  sources  estimate  an  increase  ranging  from  35  to  50  percent,  resulting  in  a 
planted  area  in  excess  of  200,000  hectares.   The  former  Institute  for  Rapeseed 
Research  is  advising  farmers  that  rapeseed  is  a  viable  economic  alternative  to 
some  of  the  traditional  crops,  such  as  potatoes.  This  is  true  in  the  northern 
state  of  Mecklenburg/Vorpommern,  made  up  of  the  former  regions  of 
Neubrandenburg,  Rostock,  and  Schwerin.  Rapeseed  area  in  these  regions  has 
climbed  to  88,000  hectares,  over  half  of  the  area  planted  to  rapeseed  in  the 
former  GDR.  The  former  Institute  is  also  advocating  rapeseed  as  a  source  of 
energy,  specifically  fuel  for  automobiles.   Rapeseed  is  an  attractive 
alternative  crop  for  the  farmers  of  the  five  new  German  states.   The  5-year 
average  yield  in  the  former  GDR  is  2.7  tons  per  hectare,  about  13  percent  below 
the  average  yield  in  the  western  states  of  Germany  (3.1  tons  per  hectare). 
Rapeseed  prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  east  are  roughly  equal  to  those  in 
the  western  states,  while  producer  prices  for  grain  from  the  east  are 
discounted  4-5  percent. 

COTE  D'lVOIRE;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

The  forest  products  sector  in  the  Cote  d'lvoire  ranks  third  in  economic 
importance  after  cocoa  and  coffee.   The  outlook  for  the  industry  has  brightened 
in  recent  years  due  to  Government  policies  that  have  bolstered  the  economic 
viability  of  the  domestic  processing  industry.   However,  some  problems  remain. 
Government  reforestation  efforts  have  been  severely  hampered  by  budgetary 
constraints.   SODEFOR,  the  Government  agency  responsible  for  forest  management, 
reforested  only  5,350  hectares  of  the  10,000  hectares  designated  for  replanting 
during  1989,  and  preliminary  assessments  indicate  that  only  5,400  hectares  will 
be  reforested  during  1990 — 9,250  hectares  short  of  the  Government  target  for 
the  past  two  years.   Additionally,  depletion  of  the  remaining  forest  stands 
continues  at  a  rate  of  approximately  300,000  hectares  each  year  due  to  heavy 
demand  in  rural  areas  for  cropland,  charcoal,  and  fuelwood.   Logging  firms  are 
reportedly  cutting  more  trees  per  hectare,  but  the  over-exploited  state  of  most 
natural  stands,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  harvesting  of  mixed 
stands,  are  keeping  yields  dismally  low  at  about  0.5  cubic  meters  per  hectare. 
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Despite  these  management  setbacks,  production  of  tropical  hardwood  logs  is 
expected  to  expand  for  the  second  consecutive  year.   Although  most  of  the  logs 
will  be  diverted  to  fill  the  Government's  increased  log  allocation  for  the 
local  processing  sector,  some  logs  will  be  exported  under  quota.   For  the  past 
year,  proceeds  generated  by  the  sale  of  export  quotas  have  been  channeled  into 
a  "guarantee  fund"  to  be  used  by  the  processing  industry  as  collateral  when 
obtaining  commercial  loans  for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  Government  intends  to  totally  phase-out  log  exports  when  local  mills  have 
been  rehabilitated  to  the  point  that  the  current  processing  capacity  of  2.3 
million  cubic  meters(CUM)  expands  to  3  million  CUM.   Some  mill  expansion  has 
already  occurred  as  evidenced  by  the  increases  forecast  during  1990  for 
tropical  hardwood  lumber,  veneer,  and  plywood.   However,  the  processing 
industry  as  a  whole  still  faces  several  problems:   high  operating  costs; 
shortages  of  spare  parts;  obsolete  equipment;  high  payroll  expenses  for 
expatriate  employees  due  to  lack  of  local  workers  with  wood  technology 
expertise;  and  insufficient  credit  to  fund  renovations  and/or  expansion. 

COTE  D'lVOIRE:   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION 


Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 

Total 


;i,000  Cubic 

Meters) 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

2,973 

745 

155 

42 

2,588 

759 

164 

45 

2,543 
784 
179 

53 

2,567 

747 

197 

44 

2,670 

815 

215 

55 

3,915 


3,556    3,559    3,555    3,755 


1/  Preliminary. 


SOUTH  AFRICA;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 


The  forestry  sector  in  South  Africa  is  in  a  state  of  expansion.  Despite 
fluctuations  in  the  domestic  economic  climate,  the  annual  timber  cut  has 
increased  steadily  since  1984.   Production  of  softwood  logs  and  lumber  has 
exhibited  the  same  upward  trend.  The  industry's  level  of  technology  is  very 
high.   Favorable  year-round  weather  including  long,  sunny  days  and  plentiful 
rainfall,  promotes  yields  and  production  levels  that  compare  favorably  to 
commercial  forestry  operations  throughout  the  world. 


SOUTH  AFRICA:   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION 


Harvest 
Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 


L,000  Cub: 

ic  Meters) 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

15,113 

16,972 

17,669 

18,536 

19,000 

3,400 

3,572 

3,942 

4,353 

4,650 

589 

550 

526 

535 

550 

1,413 

1,485 

1,614 

1,793 

1,900 

244 

232 

242 

220 

230 

1/  Preliminary. 
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CHILE;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

Forestry  continues  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sectors  within  the  Chilean 
economy.   Its  rapid  expansion  stems  from  Chile's  natural  endowment  with 
plentiful  native  forest  reserves,  and  its  sound  economic  programs  and  policies 
with  respect  to  forestry.   Most  of  the  industry's  initial  expansion  can  be 
attributed  to  the  rapid  growth  rate  of  the  radiata  pine  species.   In  Chile, 
radiata  pine  matures  in  24  years,  one-half  to  one-third  the  time  required  for 
the  same  species  in  Europe  and  North  America.   Trimmings  and  prunings  are 
available  for  use  after  15  years.   Radiata  pine  stands  constitute  about  86 
percent  of  the  nearly  l.A  million  hectares  of  managed  tree  plantations. 
Eucalyptus  plantations  contribute  another  6  percent.   Eucalyptus  is  the  second 
most  important  tree  species  in  Chile,  and  has  great  potential  because  it  can  be 
harvested  after  only  10  to  12  years.   Plantings  have  expanded  rapidly  since 
1987  when  Decree  Law  701  was  amended  to  allow  investors  to  finance  plantings  of 
species  other  than,  but  complementary  to,  radiata  pine.   As  of  January  1990,  a 
total  of  82,000  hectares  of  eucalyptus  had  been  planted. 

Prospects  for  additional  long-term  growth  rest  with  proper  utilization  of 
Chile's  7.6  million  hectares  of  unmanaged,  native  forest  stands  that  are 
currently  over-mature,  partially  inaccessible,  and  under-exploited.  The 
biggest  drain  on  Chile's  native  stands  is  massive  cutting  for  fuelwood. 
Commercial  exploitation  efforts  are  more  structured,  consisting  of  restricted 
clear-cutting  operations.  To  date,  all  wood  felled  in  this  manner  has  been 
processed  into  chips.   Because  the  chipping  industry  relies  heavily  on  raw 
material  from  the  native  forests  to  achieve  record  production  levels,  it 
recognizes  the  importance  of  properly  administering  the  native  stands.  As  an 
adjunct  to  Government  efforts,  the  industry  recently  implemented  a  new  policy 
whereby  U.S. $1.00  per  ton  of  exported  wood  chips  will  be  diverted  to  a 
management  fund  to  assist  in  the  responsible  exploitation  of  Chile's  native 
stands.  The  chipping  industry  is  not  the  only  sector  to  record  impressive 
gains.   Preliminary  forecasts  for  1990  indicate  that  production  of  roundwood, 
softwood  lumber,  temperate  hardwood  plywood,  hardboard,  medium  density 
fiberboard,  and  particleboard  will  be  at  record  levels. 


CHILE;   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


Harvest 

Wood  Chips  2/ 

Softwood  Logs 

Softwood  Lumber 

Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 

Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 

Hardboard 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 

Particleboard 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

11,124 

13,320 

14,360 

15,700 

17 

,000 

705 

786 

1,290 

2,220 

2 

,930 

4,904 

6,097 

7,300 

6,300 

6 

,500 

1,747 

2,310 

2,380 

2,320 

2 

,380 

25 

29 

33 

37 

48 

13 

5 

5 

6 

6 

44 

45 

46 

52 

52 

0 

0 

2 

17 

30 

146 

172 

175 

190 

200 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Wood  Chips  reported  in  1,000  metric  tons. 
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VENEZUELA;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

Venezuela's  depressed  economy  has  caused  widespread  stagnation  in  its  forestry 
industry.   High  interest  rates  have  brought  construction  to  a  halt.   Rampant 
inflation  has  compelled  consumers  to  cut  back  on  purchases  of  furniture  and 
other  non-essential  goods.  Weak  demand  has  permeated  all  sectors  of  the 
domestic  wood  industry  forcing  loggers,  sawmillers,  and  plywood  manufacturers 
to  curtail  production.   Compared  to  last  year,  tropical  hardwood  log  and 
lumber  production  is  forecast  to  decline  by  25  percent — a  reflection  of  nearly 
nonexistent  demand  and  higher  input  costs.   The  softwood  sector  is  expected  to 
fare  somewhat  better.   Not  only  is  there  an  additional  market  outlet  for 
softwoods — the  paper  and  pulp  industry — but,  price  concerns  are  forcing  the 
construction  industry  to  increasingly  substitute  softwood  lumber  for  the  more 
expensive  tropical  hardwoods. 


VENEZUELA:   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION 


(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


VENEZUELA; 
Roundwood 
Softwood  Logs 
Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 
Softwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Softwood  Plywood 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

A64 

580 

976 

639 

510 

301 

330 

260 

19A 

175 

163 

250 

716 

444 

335 

112 

125 

156 

122 

110 

59 

75 

325 

213 

160 

20 

33 

33 

21 

18 

28 

19 

20 

12 

10 

1/  Preliminary. 


BRAZIL;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 


The  contraction  in  Brazil's  forestry  sector  thus  far  this  year  reflects  two 
significant  occurrences.   The  most  critical  is  the  continuing  slump  in 
economic  activity  resulting  from  unfavorable  exchange  rates,  low  producer 
prices,  poor  consumer  demand  for  goods,  and  stagnation  in  the  construction  and 
furniture  industries.   Secondly,  the  Government  is  under  increasing  pressure 
from  domestic  and  international  concerns  to  control  deforestation  and 
uncontrolled  burnings  in  the  Amazon  region.   The  Government's  recommitment  to 
preservation  of  the  native  forests  has  begun  to  slow  fellings  of  hardwoods. 
Tropical  log  production  for  1990  is  expected  to  drop  3  percent  to  the  1987 
level  of  34  million  cubic  meters  (CUM).  Reductions  are  also  forecast  for 
tropical  hardwood  lumber,  veneer  and  particularly  plywood,  the  sector  most 
dependent  on  demand  from  the  construction  industry. 

Although  softwood  log  production  continues  to  increase,  for  the  past  decade 
the  Government  has  come  under  increasing  pressure  to  limit  deforestation  of 
parana  pine  (Araucaria),  the  most  widely  used  softwood  in  southern  Brazil. 
Brazil's  leading  consumers  of  softwood,  the  log  and  lumber  industries,  have 
protected  their  source  of  supply  by  successfully  establishing  plantations  of 
pinus  pine.   The  percentage  of  pinus  pine  has  increased  from  3  percent  of 
total  softwood  production  in  1980  to  an  estimated  75  percent  in  1990.   Current 
projections  indicate  that,  by  the  year  2000,  all  softwood  logs  and  lumber  will 
be  of  the  pinus  species. 
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Production  of  hardboard  and  particleboard  is  expected  to  decline  10  and  15 
percent,  respectively,  from  a  year  ago  due  to  stagnation  in  the  furniture 
industry.   Installed  industrial  capacity  for  particleboard  production  is 
currently  830,000  CUM.  The  sector  is  expected  to  operate  at  only  67  percent 
of  capacity  during  1990.   Since  hardboard  manufacturers  rely  heavily  upon 
supplies  from  managed  eucalyptus  plantations,  efficiency  levels  are  expected 
to  be  nearer  Ik   percent  of  total  capacity. 

BRAZIL;   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


BRAZIL: 
Softwood  Logs 
Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 
Poles , Piles , Posts , Pi  t props 
Softwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 
Softwood  Veneer 
Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 
Softwood  Plywood 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 
Hardboard 
Particleboard 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

16,500 

16,000 

16,200 

16,500 

IT 

,000 

34,500 

34,000 

34,500 

35,000 

34 

,000 

5,000 

5,500 

6,000 

6,500 

6 

,000 

2,100 

1,900 

2,100 

3,000 

3 

,000 

8,000 

8,200 

8,300 

9,500 

9 

,000 

110 

110 

120 

130 

120 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

45 

35 

220 

230 

250 

255 

240 

450 

400 

280 

310 

244 

1,050 

1,200 

1,270 

1,240 

976 

620 

610 

610 

525 

475 

900 

900 

900 

660 

560 

1/  Preliminary, 


MEXICO:   FORESTRY  SITUATION 


Mexico's  production  of  wood  products  has  been  trending  downward  for  the  past 
several  years  despite  improvements  in  the  overall  economic  climate  and 
increasing  demand  from  the  leading  end-users,  the  construction  and  furniture 
industries.  The  problems  plaguing  Mexico's  forestry  sector  are  primarily 
structural — poor  forest  management,  minimal  commercial  reforestation  efforts, 
lack,  of  infrastructure,  inadequate  transportation,  outdated  equipment,  rising 
input  costs,  insufficient  storage  facilities,  and  antiquated  land  tenure 
regulations  that  hamper  capitalized  joint  venture  operations.   The  cumbersome 
land  tenure  laws  are  the  most  significant  hindrance  to  long-term  growth. 
Mexico's  production  of  roundwood  and  wood  products  is  expected  to  continue  to 
stagnate  as  long  as  timber  harvesting  is  restricted  to  smallholders  and 
communal  farms  lacking  sufficient  capital,  resources,  and  technical  expertise 
to  profit  from  timber  production.   Many  owners  of  forestry  land  circumvent  the 
regulations  and  contract  with  private  companies  or  middlemen  to  clear  cut 
their  forest  stands.   Since  most  owners  lack  the  capital  to  reforest,  the  land 
is  shifted  into  agricultural  and/or  livestock  activities  and  lost  to  the 
forestry  sector  forever. 
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MEXICO;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


Roundwood 
Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 
Poles/Piles /Posts/Pit props 
Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 
Softwood  Plywood/Veneer 
Hardwood  Plywood/Veneer 
Hardboard 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 
Particleboard 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

8,958 

9,791 

9,il4 

8,868 

8 ,  600 

7,61A 

8,306 

7,859 

7,649 

7,430 

358 

387 

459 

430 

420 

813 

948 

832 

653 

600 

173 

150 

164 

156 

150 

2,368 

2,550 

2,505 

2,600 

2,525 

70 

77 

80 

83 

80 

110 

92 

110 

86 

85 

206 

349 

225 

134 

120 

218 

229 

183 

148 

130 

55 

57 

46 

36 

32 

54 

63 

25 

20 

20 

25 

28 

26 

25 

30 

403 

423 

436 

414 

410 

1/  Preliminary. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


WORLD  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 


World  cow  milk  production  for  1990  is  forecast  at  441  million  tons,  up  more 
than  1  percent,  following  similar  growth  in  1989.   A  return  to  a  growth  of  less 
than  1  percent  is  forecast  for  1991,  in  response  to  current  lower  international 
prices  for  dairy  products.   In  both  1990  and  1991,  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
and  India  are  forecast  to  show  the  largest  quantitative  increases  in  milk, 
production.  Aggregate  output  of  butter  in  1990  is  forecast  at  6.83  million 
tons,  2  percent  above  1989,  which  in  turn  was  2  percent  above  1988.  A  small 
decline  is  forecast  for  1991.   Output  of  cheese  is  forecast  at  11  million  tons 
in  1990,  2  percent  above  1989.  A  slower  rate  of  growth  is  forecast  for  1991. 
Nonfat  dry  milk  output  is  forecast  to  total  3.48  million  tons  in  1990,  more 
than  5  percent  above  1989.   The  EC  accounts  for  well  over  half  the  1990  growth 
in  the  world  total.   World  production  in  1991  is  expected  to  decline  about  2 
percent.   Casein  output  is  forecast  at  224,000  tons  in  1990  and  219,000  tons  in 
1991  continuing  a  decline  that  started  in  1988. 

Despite  the  fall  of  international  prices,  U.S.  milk  production  for  1990  is 
forecast  up  3  percent,  reaching  67.3  million  tons,  a  new  record.   Continued 
growth  is  forecast  for  1991.  The  number  of  cows  milked  is  essentially 
unchanged  in  1990  but  is  forecast  to  decline  slightly  in  1991.   Sharply  higher 
milk  prices  combined  with  good  forage  supplies  and  favorably  priced  feed  are 
providing  the  stimulus  for  the  expansion.   In  Canada,  a  3-percent  cut  in  the 
quota  for  processing  milk  deliveries  is  the  main  cause  of  the  forecast  decline 
in  milk  production  and  cow  numbers.  Mexico's  1990  milk  output  is  now  forecast 
at  9.3  million  tons,  4  percent  above  1989.   A  major  policy  change  in  late 
January  1990  ensures  that  producers  will  receive  higher  prices.   Continued 
imports  of  dairy  cattle,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  have  facilitated  a 
further  increase  in  the  milk  cow  herd. 

Cow  milk  production  in  Brazil  is  forecast  to  expand  6  percent  in  1990  as 
monthly  adjustments  in  official  prices  are  helping  producers  keep  up  with 
inflation.   Many  producers  now  expect  that  after  45  years  of  Government 
control,  prices  will  soon  be  entirely  decontrolled.   Argentina's  1990  milk 
output,  forecast  at  6.5  million  tons,  is  down  3  percent  reflecting  the  low  milk 
prices  that  characterized  1989,  continued  increases  in  production  cost,  and 
weather  problems  early  in  the  year.   Some  recovery  is  forecast  for  1991. 
Favorable  milk  prices  in  Chile  are  forecast  to  stimulate  further  production 
increases  in  1990  and  1991.  Venezuela's  1990  milk  production  is  forecast  to 
decline  again  as  producers  continue  adjusting  to  sharply  higher  feed  costs 
arising  from  the  removal  of  foreign  exchange  subsidies  that  helped  keep  feed 
prices  low. 

Forecast  milk  production  in  1990  and  1991  in  the  EC  is  essentially  unchanged 
from  the  last  2  years.  Adjustments  in  the  way  the  quota  system  is  administered 
allowed  a  1-percent  increase  in  the  quota  for  1990/91  for  most  countries. 
Within  the  EC,  French  milk  production  is  forecast  at  26.4  million  tons,  1 
percent  above  last  year  roughly  approximating  the  quota  increase.  Another 
increase,  though  smaller,  is  forecast  for  1991.   Milk  output  in  Germany 
(excluding  the  former  East  Germany)  is  forecast  at  23.6  million  tons,  nearly  3 
percent  below  1989  and  a  further  decline  is  likely  in  1991.   In  contrast  to 
other  countries,  the  German  Government  is  buying  back  quota  rights  (reducing 
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farm  quotas)  because  it  overallocated  them  in  earlier  years.   Milk  output  in 
Italy  is  forecast  to  increase  about  1  percent  in  both  1990  and  1991.   Italy's 
1990/91  (April/March)  quota  has  been  cut  about  1  percent  but  producers  have  not 
started  to  adjust  downward.   Following  a  year  of  good  prices  and  with  an  upward 
adjustment  in  the  quota,  Ireland's  milk  output  is  forecast  to  increase  nearly  2 
percent  in  1990.   Despite  an  enlarged  quotas,  milk  output  in  the  Netherlands  is 
forecast  down  in  1990  due  to  lower  producer  returns.   Mid-summer  prices  for 
processing  milk  in  the  Netherlands  were  reported  to  be  14  percent  below  the 
comparable  months  of  1989.   Milk  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  forecast 
to  increase  about  1  percent  in  1990  in  response  to  the  quota  increase.   Greater 
concentrate  feeding  in  the  United  Kingdom  offset  most  of  the  impact  of  the 
summer  drought. 

Milk  production  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1990  is  expected  to  fall  slightly  due 
largely  to  events  in  Poland  and  former  East  Germany,  where  moves  toward  a 
system  of  market  pricing  are  putting  pressure  on  the  industry.   Poland  has  many 
very  small  producers  (less  than  5  cows),  and  with  that  size  of  operation,  it  is 
hard  to  show  a  profit.   In  the  former  East  Germany,  competition  from  West 
German  produced  products  has  forced  a  significant  proportion  of  the  processing 
industry  to  close,  cutting  markets  for  milk  producers.   In  contrast,  improved 
milk  prices  and  better  feed  supplies  have  stimulated  output  in  Romania.   In  the 
Soviet  Union,  milk  output  for  1990  is  forecast  at  109  million  tons,  0.5  percent 
above  1989.   Another  small  increase  is  forecast  for  1991.   Improved  management 
and  genetics,  and  good  grain  supplies  are  expected  to  offset  other  economic 
difficulties  faced  by  produces. 

Another  decline  in  the  cost  of  production  in  Japan  is  expected  to  lead  to  a 
small  increase  in  1990  milk  production.   Improved  forage  supplies  due  to  good 
monsoon  have  aided  India's  output  of  milk  in  1990  following  a  favorable  1989 
season. 

Australia's  1990  milk  production  totaled  6.4  million  tons,  down  slightly  from 
1989.  Victoria,  the  major  dairy  province,  experienced  dryness  during  late 
spring  and  early  summer.   Growth  of  about  one  percent  is  forecast  for  1991  as 
dairy  sector  profitability  has  improved  in  recent  years.   New  Zealand's  1990 
(June  1989-May  1990)  production  was  up  following  1989' s  problems  with  both  a 
wet  spring  and  localized  droughts  later  in  the  year.   Prices  received  by 
farmers  were  good  in  1989/90  with  initial  payments  (guaranteed  prices)  of 
$NZ5.80  per  kilogram  of  butterfat.   In  addition,  many  processors  paid  a  bonus 
on  top  of  that.  However,  the  Dairy  Board  was  not  able  to  sell  all  its  1989/90 
production  and  surplus  stocks  developed.   For  the  1990/91  season,  the  initial 
payment  was  set  at  $NZ4.00  per  kilogram  and  that  has  since  been  lowered  to 
$NZ3.60.   Despite  the  sharp  decline  in  prices,  milk  production  is  forecast  to 
increase  again  in  1991  because  1989' s  milk  prices  and  an  optimistic  market  for 
calves  led  to  an  expansion  in  the  dairy  herd. 

World  butter  production  is  forecast  to  total  6.8  million  tons  in  1990,  2 
percent  above  the  1989  level.   Production  in  1991  is  forecast  to  remain  near 
the  1990  level  and  may  even  drop  slightly.   Butter  production  in  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  decline  about  2  percent  in  each  of  1990  and  1991  as 
increased  cheese  production  absorbs  most  of  the  milk  production  increase. 
After  3  years  of  sharp  production  declines  due  to  reduced  milk  supplies,  EC 
output  of  butter  in  1989  increased  about  one  percent.   Production  is  forecast 
to  increase  again  in  1990,  but  a  decline  is  expected  for  1991.   Major  changes 
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include  Germany  with  declines  forecast  for  both  1990  and  1991,  as  milk,  output 
is  reduced  and  cheese  production  continues  to  rise.   Expanded  milk  production 
and  the  reopening  of  intervention  buying  of  butter  is  resulting  in  a  sharp 
increase  in  Ireland's  1990  butter  output  but  producers  there  feel  quotas  and 
intervention  buying  will  be  more  restrictive  in  1991.   In  Spain,  increased 
imports  of  fluid  milk  have  led  to  increased  use  of  Spanish  milk,  for  butter 
production.  New  Zealand's  output  of  butter  was  276,000  tons  in  1990, 
representing  full  recovery  from  the  downturn  of  1989.   Surplus  stocks  are 
forecast  to  keep  output  in  1991  at  the  same  level  despite  increased  milk 
production. 

World  cheese  output  for  1990  is  forecast  at  11.0  million  tons,  2  percent  above 
1989.   Forecasts  for  1991  indicate  that  the  global  growth  rate  may  be  somewhat 
slower  than  in  1990.   In  both  years,  the  United  States  and  the  EC  provided  most 
of  the  increment  to  the  global  increase  with  part  of  that  offset  by  declines  in 
Eastern  Europe.   For  1990,  U.S.  cheese  production  is  up  about  8  percent  and  is 
forecast  to  increase  another  5  percent  next  year  as  milk  output  increases. 
Output  in  the  EC,  continuing  to  climb  steadily,  is  forecast  at  4.64  million 
tons  in  1990  and  4.70  million  in  1991.   Cheese  output  in  New  Zealand  was  down 
in  1990  as  marketing  problems  caused  processors  to  favor  butter.   Cheese 
markets  are  expected  to  be  relatively  more  favorable  in  1991. 

Global  output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  (NDM)  in  1990  is  up  about  5  percent  despite  a 
near  6-percent  decline  in  U.S.  output.   EC  production  is  forecast  to  increase 
about  8  percent  due  mainly  to  increases  in  France  and  Ireland  where 
loss  of  subsidies  for  casein  production  increased  the  availability  of  skim  milk 
for  NDM  output.   In  Spain,  butter  production  is  up  sharply  and  output  of  NDM  is 
rising  accordingly.   Global  output  of  NDM  in  1991  is  forecast  to  decline  about 
2  percent  as  rising  stocks  are  forecast  to  force  production  adjustments  in 
various  countries. 

Casein  production  at  the  global  level  is  forecast  at  224,000  tons  in  1990,  down 
5  percent  from  1989.   A  2-percent  decline  is  forecast  for  1991.   EC  production 
is  forecast  to  decline  nearly  20  percent  in  1990  as  producers  react  to  the  cut 
in  the  production  subsidy.   Casein  output  in  New  Zealand  increased  in  1990 
reflecting  the  sharp  increase  in  milk  supplies  and  poor  market  prospects  for 
other  dairy  products. 


Arthur  Coffing,  (202)  382-8885 
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TABLE  9 
MILK  COW  NUMBERS  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


(In  1, 

000  head) 

COUNTRY/REGION 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  ] 

L/   1990  2/   1991  2/ 

Canada 

1,547 

1,481 

1,467 

1,449 

1,429 

1,400 

Mexico 

5,890 

6,300 

6,200 

6,300 

6,410 

6,450 

United  States 

10,773 

10,327 

10,262 

10,127 

10,140 

10,090 

NORTH  AMERICA 

18,210 

18,108 

17,929 

17,876 

17,979 

17,940 

Argentina 

2,450 

2,400 

2,360 

2,150 

2,100 

2,130 

Brazil 

14,500 

14,700 

14,700 

14,650 

14,800 

15,000 

Chile 

670 

600 

630 

640 

645 

650 

Peru 

695 

700 

703 

685 

620 

635 

Venezuela 

1,230 

1,298 

1,300 

1,210 

1,170 

1,140 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

19,545 

19,698 

19,693 

19,335 

19,335 

19,555 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

1,012 

984 

954 

930 

910 

890 

Denmark. 

864 

811 

774 

770 

755 

745 

France 

6,506 

6,359 

5,841 

5,574 

5,489 

5,450 

Germany,  FR 

5,437 

5,277 

5,059 

4,950 

4,800 

4,700 

Greece 

219 

233 

232 

226 

230 

233 

Ireland 

1,528 

1,490 

1,444 

1,387 

1,400 

1,380 

Italy 

3,021 

3,021 

3,020 

2,973 

2,931 

2,850 

Netherlands 

2,247 

2,043 

1,946 

1,888 

1,850 

1,825 

Portugal 

380 

388 

402 

414 

389 

400 

Spain 

1,920 

1,890 

1,882 

1,880 

1,834 

1,800 

United  Kingdom 

3,293 

3,311 

3,166 

3,142 

3,224 

3,200 

EC-12 

26,427 

25,807 

24,720 

24,134 

23,812 

23,473 

Austria 

989 

976 

891 

887 

883 

879 

Finland 

603 

580 

535 

509 

493 

445 

Norway 

374 

357 

346 

343 

340 

340 

Sweden 

600 

576 

565 

560 

556 

524 

Switzerland 

806 

790 

786 

795 

785 

782 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

3,372 

3,279 

3,123 

3,094 

3,057 

2,970 

Czechoslovakia 

1,817 

1,791 

1,788 

1,785 

1,780 

1,780 

Germany,  DR 

2,064 

2,045 

2,012 

2,010 

2,001 

1,600 

Hungary 

591 

585 

578 

580 

570 

525 

Poland 

5,207 

4,937 

4,806 

4,994 

4,900 

4,700 

Romania 

2,119 

2,111 

2,075 

2,030 

1,990 

2,040 

Yugoslavia 

2,600 

2,610 

2,585 

2,530 

2,505 

2,540 

EAST  EUROPE 

14,398 

14,079 

13,844 

13,929 

13,746 

13,185 

USSR 

42,900 

42,400 

42,000 

41,809 

41,734 

41,600 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

1,775 

1,985 

1,814 

1,870 

1,722 

1,780 

India 

28,400 

28,500 

28,500 

29,000 

30,000 

30,000 

China 

1,460 

1,846 

2,164 

2,222 

2,260 

2,700 

Japan 

1,099 

1,052 

1,046 

1,066 

1,080 

1,070 

ASIA 

30,959 

31,398 

31,710 

32,288 

33,340 

33,770 

Australia  3/ 

1,770 

1,707 

1,697 

1,683 

1,637 

1,604 

New  Zealand  4/ 

2,221 

2,252 

2,280 

2,236 

2,269 

2,300 

OCEANIA 

3,991 

3,959 

3,977 

3,919 

3,906 

3,904 

WORLD 

161,577 

160,713 

158,810 

158,254 

158,631 

158,177 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Forecast.     3/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 

November  1990     Production  Estimates  &  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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COUNTRY/REGION 


TABLE  10 

COW  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 

1986     1987     1988     1989  1/  1990  2/  1991  2/ 


Canada 

7,925 

7,986 

8,229 

7,980 

7,900 

7,800 

Mexico 

8,000 

8,971 

8,830 

8,970 

9,330 

9,900 

United  States 

65,037 

64,732 

65,840 

65,432 

67,250 

68,100 

NORTH  AMERICA 

80,962 

81,689 

82,899 

82,382 

84,480 

85,800 

Argentina 

6,296 

6,582 

6,168 

6,725 

6,500 

6,650 

Brazil 

11,600 

13,300 

13,200 

13,400 

14,200 

15,000 

Chile 

1,130 

1,133 

1,154 

1,270 

1,420 

1,560 

Peru 

652 

655 

668 

652 

565 

620 

Venezuela 

1,591 

1,641 

1,796 

1,688 

1,480 

1,430 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

21,269 

23,311 

22,986 

23,735 

24,165 

25,260 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

4,213 

4,074 

3,915 

3,917 

3,810 

3,820 

Denmark 

5,111 

4,860 

4,739 

4,747 

4,730 

4,730 

France 

28,074 

27,146 

26,000 

26,150 

26,400 

26,600 

Germany,  FR 

26,350 

24,436 

23,974 

24,242 

23,600 

23,500 

Greece 

643 

628 

652 

675 

640 

670 

Ireland 

5,816 

5,751 

5,573 

5,447 

5,534 

5,365 

Italy 

10,278 

10,300 

10,671 

10,828 

10,900 

10,900 

Netherlands 

12,695 

11,672 

11,406 

11,321 

11,150 

11,215 

Portugal 

1,200 

1,253 

1,346 

1,420 

1,480 

1,500 

Spain 

5,971 

5,941 

5,950 

6,000 

6,100 

6,000 

United  Kingdom 

16,218 

15,360 

14,880 

14,600 

14,800 

14,850 

EC-12 

116,569 

111,421 

109,106 

109,347 

109,144 

109,150 

Austria 

3,739 

3,687 

3,320 

3,318 

3,320 

3,319 

Finland 

3,071 

2,938 

2,721 

2,729 

2,749 

2,482 

Norway 

1,952 

1,961 

1,908 

1,903 

1,900 

1,900 

Sweden 

3,533 

3,477 

3,445 

3,420 

3,460 

3,300 

Switzerland 

3,845 

3,768 

3,768 

3,889 

3,880 

3,820 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

16,140 

15,831 

15,162 

15,259 

15,309 

14,821 

Czechoslovakia 

7,015 

6,921 

6,963 

7,100 

7,100 

7,100 

Germany,  DR 

'  7,914 

8,188 

8,080 

8,190 

7,840 

7,000 

Hungary 

2,732 

2,770 

2,788 

2,840 

2,800 

2,680 

Poland 

15,747 

15,467 

15,450 

16,371 

16,170 

15,500 

Romania 

4,239 

4,275 

4,300 

4,150 

4,500 

4,600 

Yugoslavia 

4,661 

4,736 

4,629 

4,599 

4,510 

4,560 

EAST  EUROPE 

42,308 

42,357 

42,210 

43,250 

42,920 

41,440 

USSR 

102,173 

103,400 

106,800 

108,529 

109,000 

109,200 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

2,200 

2,410 

2,450 

2,557 

2,641 

2,725 

India 

19,500 

21,200 

22,000 

24,000 

26,700 

27,800 

China 

2,860 

3,301 

3,660 

3,813 

4,300 

4,600 

Japan 

7,457 

7,335 

7,607 

8,059 

8,100 

8,070 

ASIA 

29,817 

31,836 

33,267 

35,872 

39,100 

40,470 

Australia  3/ 

6,205 

6,367 

6,297 

6,465 

6,435 

6,490 

New  Zealand  4/ 

8,226 

7,245 

7,936 

7,406 

7,779 

8,037 

OCEANIA 

14,431 

13,612 

14,233 

13,871 

14,214 

14,527 

WORLD 

425,869 

425,867 

429,113 

434,802 

440,973 

443,393 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Forecast 
4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 


3/  Year  beginning  July  1. 


November  1990 


Production  Estimates  &  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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TABLE  11 
BUTTER  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


(In  1, 

000  metric 

tons) 

COUNTRY/REGION 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

1990  11 

1991  2/ 

Canada 

109 

95 

105 

99 

97 

95 

Mexico 

21 

26 

32 

33 

34 

34 

United  States 

545 

501 

547 

577 

565 

550 

NORTH  AMERICA 

675 

622 

684 

709 

696 

679 

Argentina 

32 

34 

35 

45 

40 

45 

Brazil 

65 

65 

65 

65 

75 

80 

Venezuela 

5 

5 

4 

2 

3 

3 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

102 

104 

104 

112 

118 

128 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

108 

94 

81 

89 

91 

94 

Denmark. 

112 

96 

94 

92 

94 

90 

France 

633 

569 

521 

518 

520 

520 

Germany,  FR 

567 

464 

390 

398 

381 

360 

Greece 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

Ireland 

160 

150 

139 

142 

151 

143 

Italy 

70 

70 

71 

74 

74 

74 

Netherlands 

377 

234 

214 

213 

205 

200 

Portugal 

9 

8 

10 

12 

13 

14 

Spain 

29 

29 

27 

30 

45 

40 

United  Kingdom 

222 

174 

140 

130 

142 

150 

EC-12 

2,293 

1,893 

1,692 

1,704 

1,722 

1,692 

Austria 

46 

41 

42 

41 

40 

40 

Finland 

72 

68 

61 

63 

64 

54 

Norway 

25 

25 

23 

22 

21 

21 

Sweden 

66 

64 

61 

70 

77 

70 

Switzerland 

37 

34 

35 

39 

38 

35 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

246 

232 

222 

235 

240 

220 

Czechoslovakia 

156 

149 

148 

155 

155 

155 

Germany,  DR 

320 

322 

310 

313 

286 

250 

Hungary 

33 

33 

35 

38 

38 

36 

Poland 

289 

290 

293 

325 

335 

330 

Romania 

52 

42 

40 

46 

42 

43 

Yugoslavia 

9 

8 

8 

9 

8 

7 

EAST  EUROPE 

859 

844 

834 

886 

864 

821 

USSR 

1,700 

1,742 

1,724 

1,726 

1,800 

1,825 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

15 

11 

15 

16 

20 

19 

India 

720 

750 

850 

880 

910 

940 

Japan 

88 

69 

68 

78 

77 

79 

ASIA 

808 

819 

918 

958 

987 

1,019 

Australia  3/ 

105 

104 

98 

101 

106 

107 

New  Zealand  4/ 

299 

248 

276 

246 

276 

274 

OCEANIA 

404 

352 

374 

347 

382 

381 

WORLD 

7,102 

6,619 

6,567 

6,693 

6,829 

6,784 

1/  Preliminary.   2/  Forecast 
4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 


3/  Year  beginning  July  1. 


November  1990 


Production  Estimates  &  Crop  Assessment  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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COUNTRY/REGION 

Canada 
Mexico 

United  States 
NORTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 
Brazil 
Venezuela 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Belgium-Luxembourg 
Denmark 
France 
Germany,  FR 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United  Kingdom 
EC-12 

Austria 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

Czechoslovakia 
Germany,  DR 
Hungary 
Poland 
Romania 
Yugoslavia 
EAST  EUROPE 

USSR 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

JAPAN 

Australia  3/ 

New  Zealand  4/ 
OCEANIA 

WORLD 


TABLE  IZ 

CHEESE  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 

1986      1987      1988      1989  1/ 


1990  2/   1991  2/ 


226 
262 

2,363 
2,851 

256 

185 

83 

524 

33 

252 

1,320 

530 

203 

63 

694 

534 

46 

110 

256 

4,041 

78 

77 

72 

106 

131 

464 

134 

253 
50 

114 
84 
45 

680 

844 

39 

24 

170 
127 
297 


246 

298 

2,424 

2,968 

277 

195 

82 

554 

35 

271 

1,342 

553 

197 

65 

704 

552 

47 

113 

263 

4,142 

78 

78 

75 

107 

128 

466 

142 

264 
52 

123 
86 
48 

715 

861 

44 

25 

177 
113 
290 


252 

370 

2,527 

3,149 

265 

200 

96 

561 

37 

258 

1,378 

585 

203 

75 

737 

559 

44 

120 

299 

4,295 

84 

75 

74 

115 

134 

482 

146 

264 
54 

133 
84 
54 

735 

894 

43 

26 

176 
128 
304 


247 

373 

2,546 

3,166 

260 

220 

94 

574 

38 

275 

1,485 

610 

210 

74 

760 

568 

55 

123 

280 

4,478 

88 

78 

76 

109 

137 

488 

149 

275 
54 

130 
82 
51 

741 

900 

48 

27 

190 
128 
318 


242 

384 

2,750 

3,376 

275 

200 

82 

557 

39 

302 

1,530 

630 

200 

72 

765 

595 

56 

128 

325 

4,642 

89 
80 
76 

109 
139 
493 

149 

155 
60 

123 
87 
46 

620 

915 

48 

27 

175 
122 
297 


235 

400 

2,890 

3,525 

285 

210 

78 

573 

40 

310 

1,550 

650 

210 

73 
760 
615 

57 

132 

300 

4,697 

89 

77 

76 

110 

135 

487 

149 
55 
58 

130 
95 
48 

535 

930 

47 

27 

188 
125 
313 


9,764    10,065    10,489    10,740    10,975    11,134 


1/  Preliminary.     2/  Forecast   3/  Year  beginning  July  1, 
4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 
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TABLE  13 
NONFAT  DRY  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


COUNTRY/REGION 


(In  1,000  metric  tons) 
1986     1987     1988 


1989  1/  1990  2/  1991  2/ 


Canada 

109 

110 

110 

93 

91 

87 

Mexico 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9 

9 

United  States 

582 

480 

444 

397 

375 

390 

NORTH  AMERICA 

69A 

594 

559 

496 

475 

486 

Argentina 

12 

13 

22 

45 

38 

44 

Brazil 

30 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

Chile 

A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Venezuela 

8 

12 

4 

2 

2 

2 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

54 

59 

70 

101 

104 

120 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

138 

99 

83 

98 

100 

103 

Denmark. 

31 

18 

7 

13 

36 

19 

France 

712 

603 

490 

492 

530 

550 

Germany,  FR 

647 

474 

398 

450 

420 

410 

Ireland 

156 

129 

100 

140 

188 

160 

Italy 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Netherlands 

172 

98 

87 

83 

70 

60 

Portugal 

6 

8 

9 

10 

14 

15 

Spain 

34 

39 

29 

31 

63 

40 

United  Kingdom 

267 

193 

136 

133 

145 

150 

EC-12 

2,165 

1,661 

1,340 

1,450 

1,566 

1,507 

Austria 

33 

28 

23 

21 

20 

20 

Finland 

44 

39 

28 

26 

24 

17 

Sweden 

48 

46 

36 

48 

55 

43 

Switzerland 

29 

23 

36 

33 

32 

32 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

154 

136 

123 

128 

131 

112 

Germany,  DR 

50 

52 

48 

50 

50 

40 

Poland 

161 

156 

159 

174 

197 

185 

Yugoslavia 

8 

6 

10 

10 

9 

9 

EAST  EUROPE 

219 

214 

217 

234 

256 

234 

USSR 

280 

310 

350 

300 

300 

300 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

17 

12 

19 

20 

23 

24 

India 

79 

54 

80 

90 

95 

100 

Japan 

184 

153 

159 

178 

177 

180 

ASIA 

263 

207 

239 

268 

272 

280 

Australia  3/ 

124 

128 

120 

119 

140 

139 

New  Zealand  4/ 

215 

173 

198 

181 

208 

200 

OCEANA 

339 

301 

318 

300 

348 

339 

WORLD 

4,185 

3,494 

3,235 

3,297 

3,475 

3,402 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Forecast.    3/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
4/  Year  beginning  June  1. 
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TABLE  14 
CASEIN  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


COUNTRY/REGION 


POLAND 

Australia 
New  Zealand 
OCEANIA 

WORLD 


1986 


(In  1,000  metric  tons) 

1987     1988     1989  1/   1990  2/   1991  2/ 


Denmark 

19 

17 

21 

19 

14 

16 

France 

44 

52 

61 

47 

40 

30 

Germany,  FR 

20 

25 

25 

21 

15 

20 

Ireland 

31 

39 

44 

32 

27 

32 

Italy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Netherlands 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

United  Kingdom 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

EC- 12 

137 

154 

171 

140 

117 

119 

25 


22 


24 


33 


40 


244 


246 


270 


236 


224 


1/  Preliminary.   2/  Forecast 
4/  Year  begining  July  1. 
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7 

8 

9 

7 

5 

5 

75 

62 

66 

56 

62 

60 

82 

70 

75 

63 

67 

65 

219 
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WORLD  DRIED  FRUIT  PRODUCTION 

Activity  in  the  world  dried  fruit  industry  is  currently  centered  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  where  drying  operations  are  winding  down.   Preliminary 
assessments  indicate  the  pack  of  dried  prunes  in  the  major  producing  countries 
will  total  176,080  tons,  down  26  percent  from  last  season,  due  to  smaller  pack 
estimates  for  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia.  The  raisin/sultana  pack  in  the 
major  Northern  Hemisphere  producing  countries  is  forecast  at  568,070  tons,  5 
percent  below  the  1989/90  volume  despite  a  record  pack  in  Turkey.   Production 
forecasts  for  the  1990/91  packs  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will  be  available 
shortly  after  their  season  commences  in  early  1991. 


PRUNES 

The  United  States  remains  the  world's  largest  commercial  producer  of  dried 
prunes  despite  the  significantly  smaller  pack  forecast  for  this  year.   A  short 
bloom,  insufficient  pollination  and  abnormally  hot  weather,  are  expected  to 
have  reduced  the  1990/91  pack  to  a  4-year  low  of  136,080  tons,  34  percent  less 
than  the  1989/90  pack-out. 

The  1990/91  dried  prune  pack  in  France  is  estimated  at  33,000  tons,  up  65 
percent  from  last  year's  weather-damaged  crop,  and  7  percent  greater  than  the 
1985-89  average.   Early-season  prospects  for  a  near-record  pack  were  dampened 
by  spring  frosts  and  subsequent  hot,  dry  summer  weather.  The  unseasonable 
growing  conditions  appear  to  have  had  little  impact  on  fruit  sizes  or  quality, 
both  of  which  are  reported  to  be. satisfactory.  The  EC's  minimum  grower  price 
for  the  1990/91  season  increased  3  percent  over  the  1989/90  season  to 
U.S. $2, 429  per  ton.   EC  production  aid  for  prune  processors  has  been  increased 
17  percent  over  last  season  to  U.S. $954  per  ton.  Because  of  the  sharp  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  1990/91  French  crop  and  the  sizable  amount  of  the 
production  aid  to  processors,  total  EC  subsidies  to  the  industry  this  season 
are  expected  to  surpass  the  1989/90  level  of  U.S. $16  million  by  94  percent. 

Dried  prune  production  in  Yugoslavia  is  substantially  below  the  1989/90  volume. 
The  1990/91  estimate  is  currently  7,000  tons— the  smallest  pack  since  the 
1976/77  season.  The  smaller  production  volume  stems  from  a  sharply  reduced 
fresh  plum  crop,  greater  diversion  of  fresh  plums  for  brandy  production,  and 
uncertainty  about  export  prospects.   Fruit  size  and  quality— both  below  normal 
this  season— were  adversely  affected  by  Yugoslavia's  third  consecutive  summer 
drought.  This  factor,  coupled  with  the  overvalued  Yugoslav  dinar  and  trade 
problems  with  the  Soviet  Union,  prevented  processors  from  announcing  purchase 
prices  at  the  time  of  harvest.  Reportedly,  dried  prunes  are  being  purchased 
from  growers  without  advance  payment.  Growers  will  be  compensated  after 
processors  secure  payment  from  foreign  buyers.   Payments  to  growers  will  depend 
on  export  prices  and  the  current  exchange  rate  value  of  the  dinar. 
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RAISINS/ SULTANAS 

The  U.S.  raisin  pack  is  estimated  at  335,570  tons,  8  percent  below  the  1989/90 
level,  due  to  a  decline  in  bearing  area  and  a  reduction  in  the  average  number 
of  bunches  per  vine.   Sizes  and  quality  are  reportedly  excellent. 

Turkish  sultana  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record  155,000  tons, 
11  percent  above  the  1989/90  volume.   Favorable  growing  conditions  until 
harvest  time  resulted  in  an  excellent  fruit  set  and  boosted  the  average  yield  9 
percent  to  2.5  tons  per  hectare.   A  3  percent  expansion  in  vineyard  area  was 
another  contributing  factor.   Most  of  the  additional  vines  were  planted  in 
Manisa  province,  which  accounts  for  approximately  two-third's  of  Turkey's 
seedless  grape  acreage.  A  large  percentage  of  the  grapes  harvested  in  this 
region  initially  was  earmarked  for  export  to  the  Middle  East  as  table  grapes. 
When  the  Gulf  embargo  closed  this  export  outlet,  growers  were  forced  to  dry 
their  grapes  in  order  to  market  them.   Heavy  rainfall  that  hit  while  the  crop 
was  laid  for  drying  appears  to  be  the  one  blight  on  an  otherwise  successful 
season.   Quality  deterioration  is  evident  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  pack. 
Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  reportedly  No. 8  and  below,  with  the 
better  quality  Standard  No.lO's  and  above  dark  in  color  and  in  short  supply. 

Raisin  production  in  Mexico  is  estimated  at  10,500  tons,  up  50  percent  from  a 
year  ago.   Seasonal  growing  conditions  were  generally  favorable,  but  rainfall 
during  the  drying  period  reportedly  cut  production  in  Sonora  by  approximately 
10  percent.  Although  the  rains  appear  to  have  had  no  effect  on  the  average 
yield  at  the  national  level — currently  projected  at  2.1  tons  per  hectare 
compared  to  1.4  tons  per  hectare  last  season — about  10  percent  of  the  total 
1990/91  pack  has  been  graded  second  quality.   Despite  the  fact  that  growers  now 
perceive  raisin  production  as  a  profitable  alternative  to  table  grapes,  further 
expansion  in  the  industry  appears  unlikely  given  the  high  costs  of  financing 
new  vineyards. 

Greek  sultana  production  is  estimated  at  67,000  tons,  down  from  83,560  tons  a 
year  ago.  The  major  factors  contributing  to  the  decline  include  the  ongoing 
phyloxera  disease  problem  in  Crete,  a  critical  shortage  of  irrigation  water  as 
Greece  struggles  through  its  third  consecutive  year  of  drought,  a  smaller  area 
harvested,  and  sharply  higher  prices  for  fertilizers  and  other  inputs.  The 
quality  of  the  pack  is  poor  and  consists  mainly  of  small-sized  fruit  of  below 
average  sugar  content. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 
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TABLE  15 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  DRIED  PRLFNES 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
France 
Yugoslavia 
United  States 
Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Argentina  2/ 
Australia  2/ 
Chile  2/ 
South  Africa  3/ 
Total 

WORLD  TOTAL 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Estimate  as  of  May  1990. 

3/  Revised  November  1990. 


(Metric  Tons) 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  1/ 

Al,494 

19,949 

33,000 

12,873 

12,148 

7,000 

136,985 

205,020 

136,080 

191,352 

237,117 

176,080 

7,500 

8,000 

N/A 

3,500 

3,000 

N/A 

10,000 

13,000 

N/A 

2,901 

3,326 

N/A 

23,901 

27,326 

N/A 

215,253 


264,443 


N/A 


TABLE  16 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  RAISINS/SULTANAS 
(Metric  Tons) 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Greece 
Mexico 
Turkey 

United  States 
Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Argentina  2/ 
Australia  3/ 
Chile  2/ 
South  Africa  3/ 
Total 

WORLD  TOTAL 


1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91  1/ 

77,800 

83,560 

67,000 

11,000 

7,000 

10,500 

150,000 

140,000 

155,000 

315,860 

366,670 

335,570 

554,660 

597,230 

568,070 

7,000 

8,000 

N/A 

60,000 

60,669 

N/A 

24,500 

26,000 

N/A 

20,639 

34,100 

N/A 

112,139 

128,769 

N/A 

666,799 


725,999 


N/A 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Estimate  as  of  May  1990. 

3/  Revised  November  1990. 

NOTE:  U.S.  data  reported  on  packed  weight  basis.   Data  for  Afghanistan 
and  Iran  not  available. 
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WORLD  PEANUT  PRODUCTION 


World  peanut  production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  21.4  million  tons,  down  0.1 
million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  year.   This  will  be  the  second 
consecutive  decline  from  the  record  crop  of  23.2  million  tons  set  during 
1988/89.   Of  the  three  top  producers  including  India,  China,  and  the  United 
States — which  account  for  14.7  million  tons  or  68  percent  of  world 
output — peanut  crops  in  both  India  and  the  United  States  are  expected  to  be 
down  significantly  from  1989/90,  by  5  percent  and  13  percent,  respectively. 
China's  peanut  crop  is  up  8  percent  from  last  year,  boosted  by  expanded  area. 
For  the  majority  of  countries  that  produce  peanuts,  this  year's  peanut  crop 
was  not  significantly  different  than  last  year.   However,  for  some  countries 
that  depend  on  peanut  and  peanut  product  exports  for  foreign  reserves,  poor 
growing  conditions  due  to  dry  weather  or  the  lack  of  adequate  irrigation 
reduced  output.  The  accompanying  tables  of  peanut  production,  area,  and  yield 
for  1974/75  through  the  November  1990/91  estimates  illustrate  the  official 
USDA  data  base  for  countries  worldwide. 

INDIA 

India  ranks  first  in  the  world  in  both  cultivated  area  devoted  to  peanut  and 
peanut  production.   The  1990/91  crop  has  declined  significantly  from  the 
record  level  of  9.0  million  tons  in  1988/89,  and  is  currently  estimated  at  7.3 
million  tons,  from  a  harvested  area  of  7.9  million  hectares.   Peanuts  are  the 
key  oilseed  cultivated  in  India  but  experience  wide  fluctuation  in  annual 
production.   Since  1980/81,  Indian  peanut  output  has  increased  46  percent 
while  harvested  area  has  risen  16  percent.   During  1990,  the  primary  summer 
growing  season  was  adversely  affected  by  inadequate  or  untimely  rains,  causing 
abandonment  of  nearly  1.0  million  hectares  of  peanut  in  Gujarat  state  alone. 
Elsewhere,  monsoon  rainfall  was  typically  beneficial,  and  helped  prevent 
additional  large  scale  losses.  Winter  season  peanuts  are  being  sown  at 
present  and  are  typically  irrigated.   Slightly  higher  area  and  yield  are 
forecast  for  this  portion  of  the  1990/91  crop,  owing  to  high  market  price 
incentives  and  favorable  planting  conditions. 

CHINA 

China  is  the  world's  second-largest  producer  of  peanuts  after  India.   It  only 
has  about  a  third  of  India's  peanut  area,  but  yields,  at  1.8  to  2.0  metric 
tons  per  hectare,  are  nearly  twice  as  high.   Peanut  area  in  1990  increased  by 
an  estimated  100,000  hectares  to  3.1  million  hectares  and  production  is 
estimated  at  5.8  million  tons,  up  8  percent  from  last  year.   The  Chinese 
government  took  several  steps  to  encourage  peanut  production  in  1990.   It 
raised  the  state  procurement  price  by  about  25  percent  to  make  peanuts  more 
profitable  relative  to  grain.   It  also  pushed  for  an  increase  in  planted  area 
and  supported  production  through  investments  in  agricultural  inputs, 
technology,  and  management.   Some  losses  may  have  occurred  in  Shandong  due  to 
flooding  early  in  the  summer,  but  most  of  China's  peanut  areas  had  favorable 
weather  during  the  growing  season  and  the  conditions  during  the  autumn  harvest 
have  been  excellent  this  year. 
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Peanuts  are  grown  widely  throughout  China,  but  production  is  concentrated  in 
Shandong  province,  which  alone  accounts  for  more  than  35  percent  of  the  total 
crop.   Peanuts  are  also  a  major  crop  in  Henan  and  Hebei  provinces  on  the  North 
China  Plain  and  Guangdong  and  Guangxi  provinces  in  southern  China.   After 
rising  steadily  in  the  early  1980's,  China's  peanut  area  and  production  peaked 
in  1985/86  at  3.3  million  hectares  and  6.7  million  tons.   Despite  a  continuing 
strong  demand  for  peanut  products,  peanut  area  fell  after  1985  because  of 
competition  for  scarce  farmland  from  cotton,  grain  and  other  cash  crops. 
Production  in  1989/90  was  5. A  million  tons,  down  300,000  tons  from  the 
previous  year  and  the  lowest  level  since  1984  due  to  a  serious  drought  in 
northern  China. 

INDONESIA 


Indonesia  is  the  world's  fourth  largest  peanut  producer,  but  only  comprises  4 
percent  of  the  world's  total  output.   With  harvested  area  estimated  at  620,000 
hectares  and  adequate  rainfall,  1990/91  production  is  pegged  at  a  record 
880,000  tons,  up  3  percent  over  last  year.   Peanuts  are  grown  mainly  on  the 
islands  of  Java  (70  percent)  and  Sumatra  (14  percent).  There  is  no  active 
Indonesian  government  program  for  peanuts  as  there  is  for  other  commodities 
such  as  rice  and  soybeans.  The  government's  first  priority  in  food  production 
is  aimed  at  maintaining  rice  self-sufficiency,  with  its  second  priority 
focused  on  the  achievement  of  soybean  self-sufficiency.   The  government 
allocates  limited  credit  to  the  farmers,  and  they  in  turn  prefer  to  use  it  for 
rice.   Despite  Indonesia's  attempts  to  increase  peanut  production  through 
research  into  improved  varieties  and  input  packages,  production  increases  have 
been  small  year  to  year  and  is  unlikely  to  change  in  the  near  future. 

ARGENTINA 

Prospects  for  Argentina's  1990/91  peanut  crop  are  good.   Production  is 
forecast  at  430,000  tons,  an  increase  of  60,000  tons  or  16  percent  from  last 
year.   Adequate  soil  moisture  and  precipitation  in  Cordoba  province,  the  main 
growing  area  for  peanuts,  and  favorable  returns  from  last  year  should  lead  to 
a  slight  area  increase  to  185,000  hectares  or  3  percent.  The  last  10  years 
show  little  stability  in  Argentine  peanut  area,  with  the  maximum  area  at 
233,000  hectares  in  1986/87  and  the  minimum  area  at  125,000  hectares  in 
1982/83.   Production  levels  have  not  been  stable  either,  but  a  slight  upward 
trend  is  evident  if  the  1988/89  drought-reduced  year  is  ignored.   Area 
recovered  strongly  in  1989/90  after  the  drought,  but  1990/91  area  is  still  4 
percent  below  the  pre-drought  level  of  192,000  hectares. 


SENEGAL 

Senegal  is  Africa's  largest  peanut  producer.   Peanut  production  during  the 
1990/91  season  is  forecast  to  fall  to  0.6  million  tons,  down  14  percent  from 
0.7  million  last  year.   Late  and  inadequate  rainfall  led  to  delayed  planting 
and  replanting  in  the  northern  and  central  peanut  basin.  The  late  development 
of  the  crop  has  resulted  in  poor  pod  development  and  reduced  yield.   Area 
planted  to  peanut  has  decreased  28  percent  since  1980/81,  as  farmers  in  the 
northern  growing  region  have  opted  to  plant  millet. 
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THE  GAMBIA 

Peanut  production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  120,000  tons,  unchanged  from  last 
year.   The  entire  country  of  The  Gambia  is  located  within  the  Senegal  peanut 
basin.  Approximately  25  percent  of  the  Gambian  peanut  crop  is  sold  in 
Senegal,  where  support  prices  are  significantly  higher.  While  harvested  area 
in  1990/91  is  estimated  up  more  than  5  percent  from  1989/90,  yield  is  expected 
to  be  5  percent  lower  than  last  year  due  to  inadequate  precipitation  during 
the  growing  season. 

SUDAN 

Sudanese  1990/91  peanut  production  is  estimated  at  325,000  tons,  down  19 
percent  from  last  year.   Sudan's  peanut  crop  is  grown  primarily  in  the 
traditional  rainfed  region,  with  additional  production  in  the  irrigated 
subsector.   Yields  were  adversely  effected  by  poor  rainfall  during  the  growing 
season  in  both  producing  regions.   Since  1980/81,  total  peanut  area  has 
decreased  40  percent  due  to  declining  area  in  the  traditional  rainfed  region. 
Peanuts  grown  in  the  irrigated  schemes  along  the  Blue,  White,  and  Main  Niles 
are  grown  for  both  export  and  local  consumption. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  (NASS)  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  adjusted  the  1990/91  U.S.  peanut  production  estimate 
up  3  percent  from  last  month's  projection,  to  1.6  million  tons  (3,454,950 
pounds).   While  this  year's  crop  is  now  projected  to  be  13  percent 
below  last  year's  output,  harvested  area  is  expected  to  be  717,000  hectares 
(1,772,500  acres),  up  8  percent  from  1989  and  the  largest  since  1951.  NASS 
reports  that  prolonged  dry  weather  throughout  the  season  in  the  Southeastern 
States  (Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina),  which  will  account  for 
56  percent  of  this  year's  crop,  suffered  an  estimated  27  percent  reduction  in 
output  from  last  year.   Other  important  growing  regions,  such  as  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  Southwestern  States  of  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  are  expected  to  record  1990  yields  above  last  year  and 
output  above  that  of  1989/90. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 


World  1990/91  centrifugal  sugar  production  is  estimated  at  109.9  million  tons 
(raw  value),  up  1.3  million  tons  from  the  September  forecast  and  1.6  million 
tons  above  last  year.   World  sugar  production  from  cane  is  forecast  at  70.1 
million  tons,  up  1  percent  from  the  September  forecast  and  1  percent  more  than 
in  1989/90.   Harvested  area  of  cane  is  estimated  at  11.2  million  hectares,  up 
less  than  1  percent  from  the  1989/90  harvested  area.  World  sugar  outturn  from 
sugarbeets  at  39.8  million  tons  for  1990/91  is  up  1  percent  from  September's 
forecast  and  2  percent  more  than  last  year.  Harvested  area  of  sugarbeets  is 
estimated  at  8.6  million  hectares,  up  slightly  from  the  area  harvested  in 
1989/90. 

In  the  European  Community  (EC)  1/,  accounting  for  14  percent  of  the  world's 
total,  sugar  production  is  up  slightly  from  the  September  forecast  and  up  A 
percent  from  the  1989/90  crop  as  a  result  of  a  27,000  hectare  increase  in  area 
and  a  3  percent  increase  in  the  recovery  rate  brought  on  by  a  higher  sugar 
content  in  the  beets.   In  France,  the  largest  producer  in  the  EC,  sugar  output 
is  down  slightly  from  September's  forecast  but  is  expected  to  increase  11 
percent  (452,000  tons)  over  the  89/90  crop.  Reflected  in  the  larger  outturn 
for  1990/91,  is  an  increase  in  area  of  29,000  hectares  to  459,000  hectares,  the 
largest  since  1985/1986.   For  the  1990  harvest,  the  extraction  is  forecast  at 
10.1  tons  of  sugar  per  hectare,  the  second  highest  on  record.   In  West  Germany, 
the  second  largest  producer  in  the  EC,  sugar  outturn  is  forecast  up  3  percent 
from  the  September  projection  and  up  8  percent  from  1989/90,  a  record  level, 
despite  an  expected  below  normal  sucrose  content.  A  27,000-hectare  rise  in 
area  coupled  with  a  record  level  sugarbeet  yield  are  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  expected  higher  outturn.   Other  EC-12  major  producing  countries  showing 
increases  from  the  September  forecast  are  the  Netherlands  and  United  Kingdom, 
each  up  4  percent.   Spain's  sugar  output  is  estimated  10  percent  less  than 
forecast  in  September,  1990.   In  Italy,  the  new  estimate  is  down  3  percent  from 
September  and  12  percent  from  last  year  mainly  because  of  a  30,000  hectare  drop 
in  area.   The  estimate  for  Belgium-Luxembourg  is  unchanged  from  September  but  6 
percent  more  than  the  1989/90  outturn.   In  Greece,  the  estimate  is  unchanged 
from  September  but  down  17  percent  from  last  year's  outturn  because  of  a  4,000 
hectare  reduction  in  area  and  expected  lower  yield  of  beets  as  a  result  of 
drought  during  the  growing  season. 

In  India,  the  world's  largest  sugar  producer,  sugar  outturn  for  the  1990/91 
season  is  estimated  at  a  record  12.8  million  tons,  up  2  percent  from  September 
and  6  percent  above  last  year's  previous  record  level.   A  substantial  increase 
in  government-directed  cane  prices  in  several  states,  excellent  water  supplies 
and  ideal  weather  conditions  for  crop  development  contributed  to  the  record 
forecast.  The  sugarcane  yield  is  expected  to  be  at  or  near  the  average  of 
recent  years  but  area  has  increased  significantly  (41  percent)  since  the 
mid-1980's.   Khandsari  and  gur  continue  to  compete  with  sugar  mills  for 
sugarcane.   Gur  is  a  crystallized  brown  type  sugar  produced  by  small,  on-farm 
units  and  consumed  locally.   Khandsari,  a  native  semi-white  centrifugal  sugar, 
is  popular  with  Indian  consumers  because  it  is  marginally  cheaper  than  milled 
sugar.  Khandsari  production,  forecast  at  500,000  tons  in  1990/91,  is  included 
in  India's  total  centrifugal  production. 


1/  Excluding  the  former  East  Germany 
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In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  second  largest  producer  of  sugar,  the  1990/91 
sugar  production  estimate  is  up  2  percent  from  September,  but  down  3  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.   The  decline,  from  a  year  ago,  is  attributed  to  a  2 
percent  reduction  in  sugarbeet  area  and  a  decline  of  8  percent  in  sugarbeet 
yields.   However,  weather  conditions  in  1990  have  been  favorable  throughout 
most  of  the  year  and  no  significant  problems  were  reported  during  the  sowing  or 
growing  seasons.   There  have  been  some  indications  that  the  harvest  may  be 
running  into  some  difficulties.   Soviet  technology  for  harvesting  root  crops 
lags  far  behind  grains.   It  remains  a  very  labor  intensive  crop  requiring  a 
high  number  of  workers  to  harvest  by  hand  those  beets  which  machinery  missed. 
Soviet  officials  have  noted  an  overall  shortage  of  transport  equipment  and 
fuel.   Sugar  has  been  rationed  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  a  year. 


In  Brazil,  the  1990/91  sugar  crop  is  unchanged  from  the  September  forecast 
down  4  percent  from  that  produced  in  1989/90. 


but 


Sugar  production  in  Asia  is  up  3  percent  from  the  September  forecast  and  shows 
an  increase  of  6  percent  over  last  year.  All  six  of  the  major  producing 
countries  in  this  region  expect  increases  in  1990/91.   In  China,  sugar  output 
is  estimated  up  3  percent  from  the  forecast  in  September  and  5  percent  over 
last  year's  crop.   Production  at  this  level  is  a  record  and  surpasses  the 
previous  record  harvest  of  5.8  million  tons  set  in  1986/87.   Good  weather  and 
expanded  area  of  both  beet  and  cane  contributed  to  the  bright  outlook. 
Further,  a  proposed  hike  in  procurement  prices  for  the  1990  crop  is  likely  to 
put  sugar  prices  at  the  world  market  price.   The  Chinese  government  is 
reportedly  on  the  verge  of  implementing  new  procurement.   This  would 
effectively  free  sugar  prices  from  the  "two-track"  pricing  system.   The  new 
procurement  prices  would  boost  cane  prices  40  percent  and  an  expected 
commensurate  hike  for  beet  prices.   Sugar  from  sugarbeets  is  expected  to  be  up 
100,000  tons  over  the  1989/90  crop  to  900,000  tons  and  the  cane  crop  is 
expected  to  increase  200,000  tons  to  5.1  million  tons.   In  Thailand,  the 
estimate  is  unchanged  from  the  last  forecast  but  up  6  percent  from  1989/90 
season.   However,  the  new  estimate  is  down  9  percent  from  the  record  high 
outturn  in  1988/89.  Expansion  of  the  seeded  area  in  the  Northeast  and  lower 
North  has  more  than  offset  the  reduction  of  cane  area  in  Eastern  and  Western 
regions.   Moisture  deficiency  during  the  vegetative  growth  period  as  well  as 
higher  input  prices  reducing  fertilizer  use  are  the  production  limiting  factors 
for  the  1990/91  crop.   In  the  Philippines,  the  sugar  production  estimate  is  9 
percent  more  than  forecast  earlier  and  up  6  percent  from  last  season,  as 
planted  area  is  expected  to  increase  15,000  hectares  from  last  year.   The 
expansion  is  mostly  a  reflection  of  stronger  domestic  demand  in  1989/90  and  the 
larger  1989/90  U.S.  quota.   Harvested  area  has  continued  to  expand  annually  by 
five  to  nine  percent  since  the  low  point  of  270,000  hectares  in  1987/88. 

In  South  Africa,  the  sugar  production  estimate  is  down  3  percent  from 
September's  forecast  and  down  2  percent  from  last  season  though  area  and  yield 
of  raw  material  are  expected  to  be  higher.  The  decline  in  output  is  a  result 
of  a  lower  recovery  rate  than  last  year.  The  South  African  Sugar  Association 
(SASA)  has  decided  to  implement  its  full  deregulation  and  expansion  program 
from  the  start  of  the  current  milling  season  on  April  1990.   The  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  expansion  plans  has  been  influenced  by  pressure  on  the 
traditional  sugar  cane  land,  especially  by  the  timber  industry,  as  well  as 
renewed  confidence  in  the  international  market  for  sugar.   SASA's  expansion 
program  will  eventually  result  in  the  production  of  an  estimated  additional 
300,000  tons  of  sugar.   As  a  result  of  this  development,  a  new  mill  is  planned 
in  Eastern  Transvaal. 
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The  sugar  production  estimate  for  Australia  is  down  6  percent  from  September 
and  5  percent  from  a  year  ago  because  of  a  prolonged  dry  spell  in  the  sugar 
growing  areas  of  Queensland.   Partially  offsetting  the  decline  is  a  3-percent 
increase  in  cane  area. 


Frank  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 
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TABLE  20 

WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1987/88  -  1990/91  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1967/88        1988/89        1989/90  2/ 
(1,000  M«tric  Tons ) 


Forecast  1990/91 
S«pt  Nov 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Mex  i  CO 

United  States  3/ 
SUBTOTAL 


129 

3,806 

6,483 

10,418 


104 
3  ,678 
6,089 
9,871 


110 
3  ,100 
6,002 
9,212 


120 

3  ,  150 
5,  900 
9,170 


120 
3  ,  200 
5,915 
9,235 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argent  i  na 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chi  le 
Co lombi  a 
Ecuado  r 
Guyana 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Su  r  inam 
Uruguay 
Venezue 1  a 
SUBTOTAL 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Belize 
Costa  Rica 
El  Salvador 
Guatema 1  a 
Hondu  r as 
Nicaragua 
Panama 

SUBTOTAL 


1  ,  100 

174 

8  ,457 

416 

1  ,  344 

316 

168 

100 

592 

1 

65 

537 

13 , 270 


83 
219 
189 
690 
173 
225 
108 
.687 


13 


1,284 
163 

8,582 
446 

1,435 
315 
165 
105 
626 
1 
85 
513 
720 


92 
224 
174 
705 
184 
200 
109 
1  ,  688 


944 
170 

7,793 

448 

1,606 

330 

161 

120 

600 

1 

75 

485 

12,733 


110 
230 
213 
875 
199 
215 
119 
,961 


1  ,  100 

155 

7  ,  500 

350 

1  ,  600 

310 

165 

110 

600 

5 

70 

490 

12,455 


95 

240 
260 
900 
230 
225 
120 
,  070 


1  ,  150 

200 

7  ,  500 

350 

1,650 

310 

165 

110 

580 

1 

70 

490 

12 , 576 


95 

240 
300 
900 
220 
250 
120 
2,125 


CARIBBEAN 
Ba  rbados 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Guadel oupe 
Haiti 
Jama  ica 
Martinique 
Pue  r t o  Rico 
St .  Kitts  -  Nevis 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
SUBTOTAL 


80 

7,400 

759 

87 

40 

221 

1 

92 

32 

91 

8  ,803 


66 

8,100 

735 

90 

40 

192 

1 

83 

32 

97 

9  ,436 


65 

8,000 

620 

43 

35 

235 

1 

62 

32 

119 

9  ,  212 


60 

7,500 

650 

45 

40 

250 

1 

65 

32 

110 

8  ,753 


60 

7  ,  500 

600 
45 
30 

250 

1 

73 

32 

110 

8  ,701 


EEC 

Belgium-Luxembourg 
Denma  r k 
F  ranee  4/ 
Ge  rmany ,  West 
Greece 
I  re  1  and 
Italy 

Nethe  r 1 ands 
Portugal 
Spa  in 

United  Kingdom 
SUBTOTAL 


1,005 

422 

3  ,966 

2,968 

198 

242 

1,869 

1,065 

2 

1,092 

1,335 

14,164 


1,005 

550 

4  ,372 

3,003 

235 

212 

1  ,609 

1  ,  074 

2 

1,289 

1  ,  417 


14,768 


1  ,  038 

529 

4  ,  198 

3,337 

421 

230 

1,880 

1,240 

2 

1  ,036 

1  ,370 

15,281 


1,100 

540 

4  ,  670 

3,500 

350 

220 

1  ,700 

1,250 

2 

1  ,165 

1  ,350 

15,847 


1  ,  100 

540 

4  ,  650 

3,600 

350 

240 

1  ,650 

1  ,300 

2 

1,045 

1  ,  400 

15,877 


OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 
Aus t  r  i  a 
Finl and 
Sweden 
Swi  tzerland 
SUBTOTAL 


390 
70 
264 
123 
847 


358 
154 
375 
150 
1,037 


460 
168 
401 
150 
179 


500 

150 
405 
150 
205 


500 
150 
420 

150 
,  220 


FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
November  1990 


CONTINUED 


Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment  Division 
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TABLE  20  (Continued) 

WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1987/88  -  1990/91  1/ 


OUNTRY/REGION 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90  2/ 


Forecast  1990/91 
Sept  Nov 


AST  EUROPE 
Albania 
Bui ga  r  i  a 
Crecho Slovakia 
Ge  many  ,  East 
Hunga  ry 
Poland 
Romania 
Yugoslavia 
SUBTOTAL 

SSR 

ORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria 
Egypt 
Mo  r  occo 
Sudan 
Tun  i  s  i  a 

SUBTOTAL 

THER  AFRICA 
Angol  a 
Bu  r  k  ina 
Burundi 
Came  r oon 
Chad 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 
I vo  ry  Coast 
Ethiopia 
Gabon 
Ghana 
Guinea 
Kenya 

Madaga  scar 
Malawi 
Mali 

Mauritius 
Mo  z  ambique 
Nigeria 
Reuni  on 
Rwanda 
Senega  1 
Soma  1 ia 
South  Africa 
Swaz  i 1  and 
Tanzania 
Uganda 
Zaire 
Zambi  a 
Zimbabwe 
SUBTOTAL 

IDDLE  EAST 
Iran 
Iraq 
Lebanon 
Syria 
Turkey 

SUBTOTAL 


(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


40 

40 

140 

100 

800 

700 

768 

575 

450 

475 

1,823 

1,825 

450 

425 

946 

660 

5,417 

4  ,800 

9,560 


8  ,900 


30 

35 

35 

120 

120 

120 

750 

700 

700 

748 

850 

850 

500 

500 

500 

865 

1  ,720 

1,950 

692 

560 

560 

930 

900 

900 

635 

5,385 

5,  615 

9  ,560 


9,100 


9  ,  300 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

907 

945 

935 

980 

965 

443 

527 

502 

515 

515 

408 

360 

400 

400 

400 

25 

30 

35 

40 

40 

1  ,794 

1,873 

1  ,883 

1  ,  946 

1,931 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

3 

4 

8 

10 

10 

40 

35 

40 

40 

40 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

140 

154 

160 

160 

160 

190 

195 

200 

200 

200 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

413 

412 

441 

440 

440 

114 

120 

125 

125 

125 

181 

185 

175 

180 

180 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

733 

672 

602 

650 

650 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

55 

53 

50 

55 

50 

236 

262 

179 

210 

210 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

45 

45 

50 

50 

50 

2,  235 

2  ,  240 

2,245 

2  ,  260 

2  ,  190 

461 

462 

501 

500 

510 

108 

101 

95 

105 

105 

10 

10 

30 

30 

30 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

130 

150 

140 

140 

140 

453 

459 

510 

450 

450 

5,906 

5  ,  919 

5,911 

5,965 

5,900 

550 

550 

450 

450 

500 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

40 

30 

41 

40 

40 

1  ,780 

1,410 

1,380 

1  ,  550 

1,550 

2  ,  388 

2  ,006 

1  ,887 

2  ,056 

2  ,106 
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TABLE  20  (Continued) 

WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1987/88  -  1990/91  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 


OTHER  ASIA 
Afghani  s t an 
Bangl adesh 
Bu  rma 
China 
India  5/ 
Indones  i  a 
Japan 
Malaysia 
Nepal 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Sri  Lanka 
Ta  i wan 
Thai  land 
Vietnam 

SUBTOTAL 

OCEANIA 

Aus t  r a  1 ia 
Fiji 

Papua  New  Guinea 
SUBTOTAL 

WORLD  TOTAL 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90  2/ 


Forecast  1990/91 
Sept  Nov 


(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

190 

117 

170 

180 

180 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

4  ,  706 

5,312 

5,700 

5,850 

6  ,000 

10  ,  000 

10,150 

12,020 

12  ,  500 

12,800 

2,127 

1,920 

2  ,180 

2,100 

2,240 

929 

984 

978 

970 

970 

88 

100 

105 

115 

100 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1  ,907 

1  ,980 

1  ,987 

2,135 

2  ,  285 

1  ,400 

1,600 

1  ,  750 

1  ,  700 

1,850 

34 

35 

35 

35 

35 

627 

664 

600 

580 

580 

2,704 

4,055 

3  ,  502 

3  ,  700 

3  ,  700 

350 

400 

450 

450 

450 

25,139 

27,394 

29 ,554 

30,392 

31,267 

3,528 

3  ,  680 

3  ,797 

3  ,850 

3,600 

401 

363 

461 

450 

450 

25 

30 

30 

30 

30 

3  ,954 

4  ,073 

4,288 

4  ,  330 

4  ,080 

103, 347 

105,485 

108  ,  296 

108  ,  674 

109  ,  933 

1/  Crop  years  are  on  a  September/August  basis,  but  include  outturn  of  sugar  from 

several  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  which  begin  prior  to  September.  Conversion 
factors  used  include  1.087  for  refined  beet  sugar  1.07  for  refined  cane  sugar. 

2/  Prel imina  ry . 

3/  United  States  data  include  continental  beet  and  cane  and  Hawaii  cane,  but  exclude 
Puerto  Rico  cane  which  is  listed  separately. 

4/  French  data  exclude  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Guadeloupe,  Martininque,  and 
Reunion  which  are  listed  separately. 

5/  Indian  data  include  production  of  Khandsari  sugar,  a  native  type,  semi-white 
centrifugal  sugar.   Estimates  output  of  Khandsari  sugar  in  thousand  tons 
is  as  follows:    1987/88     320;  1988/89  _  500;  and  1990/91 


500 
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TABLE  21 

SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,   YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 
BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

CANE 

CANE 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1 , 000  HA 

MT/HA   - 

1,000  MT — 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Argentina 

2/ 

1988/89 

243 

50  .4 

12  ,244 

1  ,  284 

10  .  5 

5.  28 

1989/90 

240 

44  .2 

10  ,606 

944 

8.9 

3  .  93 

1990/91 

NOV 

260 

44.2 

11 , 500 

1,150 

10.0 

4  .  42 

Australia 

1988/89 

314 

89  .4 

28,073 

3  ,680 

13.1 

11  .72 

1989/90 

331 

83  .4 

27,600 

3  ,797 

13.8 

11  .47 

1990/91 

NOV 

340 

75  .  6 

25  ,  700 

3  ,  600 

14  .0 

10.59 

Brazil 

1988/89 

1 

,  400 

62.9 

88  ,  000 

8,582 

9  .8 

6.13 

1989/90 

1 

,  210 

60.3 

73  ,000 

7,500 

10  .  3 

6  .  20 

1990/91 

NOV 

1 

,  210 

62  .0 

75,000 

7,500 

10.0 

6  .20 

China  2/ 

1988/89 

924 

53  .1 

49,060 

4,140 

8  .4 

4  .48 

1989/90 

973 

54  .5 

53 , 000 

4  ,  900 

9.2 

5.04 

1990/91 

NOV 

1 

,000 

55.0 

55,  000 

5,  100 

9  .3 

5  .  10 

Colombia 

1988/89 

108 

122  .0 

13,176 

1,435 

10.9 

13  .29 

1989/90 

113 

123.9 

14  ,000 

1  ,606 

11  .  5 

14  .21 

1990/91 

NOV 

115 

127.8 

14  ,  700 

1,650 

11.2 

14  .35 

Cuba 

1988/89 

1 

,350 

54  .9 

74,100 

8  ,100 

10.9 

6  .00 

1989/90 

1 

,350 

51  .9 

70  ,000 

8  ,  000 

11.4 

5.93 

1990/91 

NOV 

1 

,350 

50  .  0 

67,  500 

7,  500 

11.1 

5  .  56 

Dominican 

Republ i  c 

1988/89 

215 

32.2 

6,933 

735 

10  .6 

3  .42 

1989/90 

205 

23  .7 

4,860 

620 

12.8 

3  .02 

1990/91 

NOV 

200 

23  .8 

4,750 

600 

12.6 

3.00 

Egypt  2/ 

1988/89 

92 

90.2 

8  ,300 

874 

10  .5 

9  .  50 

1989/90 

90 

91  .1 

8  ,200 

870 

10  .6 

9  .  67 

1990/91 

NOV 

88 

94  .3 

8  ,300 

890 

10  .7 

10  .11 

Fiji 

1988/89 

60 

53  .1 

3,185 

363 

11  .4 

6  .  05 

1989/90 

60 

76.8 

4  ,  606 

461 

10  .0 

7.68 

1990/91 

NOV 

60 

66.7 

4  ,  000 

450 

11  .  3 

7.  50 

Guatemala 

1988/89 

100 

69  .0 

6  ,900 

705 

10  .2 

7.05 

1989/90 

120 

72  .5 

8  ,  700 

875 

10  .  1 

7  .29 

1990/91 

NOV 

120 

72.9 

8  ,750 

900 

10  .  3 

7.50 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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TABLE  21  (Continued) 

SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 
BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


COUNTRY/YEAR 


AREA 
HARVEST 


SUGAR 

CANE 

YIELD 


SUGAR 

CANE 

PRODUCTION 


RAW 
SUGAR 


RECOVERY 
RATE 


SUGAR 
YIELD 


1,000  HA 


MT/HA 


-1,000  MT- 


PERCENT 


MT/HA 


India  3/ 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 


1,650 
1  ,880 
1  ,900 


60  .3 

61  .2 
60.5 


99  ,  500 
115  ,  000 
115  ,  000 


10,150 
12  ,020 
12  ,800 


10.2  6.15 
10.5  6.39 
11.1     6.74 


Indones  ia 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Mauritius 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 


340 
369 
330 


80 
80 
80 


78  .8 
78  .3 
81.2 


75. 
75, 
75 


26,800 
28,900 

26,800 


6,000 
6  ,  000 
6  ,000 


1,920 
2  ,  180 
2,240 


672 
602 
650 


11 
10 


10  .8 


5.65 
5.91 
6  .79 


8.40 
7.53 
8  .13 


Mex  ico 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Pakistan  2/ 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Peru 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Phi  1 ippines 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

South  Africa 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Sudan 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 


542 
511 
520 


515 
496 
540 


47 
45 
46 


295 
310 
325 


280 

272 
275 


40 
40 
40 


66 
68 
67 


42 
41 
43 


134.7 
133.  3 
134.8 


64.4 
63.2 
61  .5 


70  .9 
68.8 
70  .1 


112.5 
112.5 
112.5 


35,900 
34  ,800 
35,  000 


21 ,708 
20  ,  500 
23  ,  500 


6  ,  333 
6,000 
6,200 


19  ,000 

19  ,600 

20  ,  000 


19  ,859 
18,717 
19,275 


4  ,  500 
4  ,  500 
4  ,500 


3  ,678 
3  ,  100 
3  ,200 


1,945 
1  ,957 
2,  250 


626 

600 
580 


1  ,600 
1  ,750 
1  ,  850 


2,  240 
2,245 
2  ,190 


360 
400 
400 


10  .2 

6. 

79 

8  .  9 

6  . 

07 

9.1 

6. 

15 

9.0 

3  . 

78 

9.5 

3  . 

95 

9.6 

4  . 

17 

9.9 

13. 

,  3r 

10  .0 

13  . 

.  33 

9  .4 

12  , 

,61 

8.4 

5 

.42 

8  .9 

5 

.65 

9,3 

5 

.69 

11  .3 

8 

.00 

12  .0 

8 

.25 

11.4 

7 

.96 

8  .  0 

9 

.  00 

8  .9 

10 

.  00 

8.9 

10 

.00 

Swaz  i 1  and 

1988/89  36 

1989/90  37 

1990/91  NOV                   37 


149.2 
159.0 
162  .2 


5,372 
5,882 
6  ,  000 


462 
501 
510 


8.6  12.83 

8.5  13.54 

8.5  13.78 
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TABLE  21  (Continued) 

SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 
BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

CANE 

CANE 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA   

1,000  MT- 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Taiwan 

1988/89 

63 

99  .6 

6,276 

664 

10.6 

10.54 

1989/90 

61 

98  .4 

6  ,  000 

600 

10  .0 

9.84 

1990/91 

NOV 

61 

98.4 

6  ,  000 

580 

9  .7 

9.51 

Thailand 

1988/89 

659 

55.6 

36,667 

4  ,055 

11.1 

6  .15 

1989/90 

660 

53.0 

35,000 

3,502 

10  .0 

5.31 

1990/91 

NOV 

660 

53  .8 

35,500 

3,700 

10  .  4 

5.61 

U.S .  (Hawaii  )  4/ 

1988/89 

32 

215.6 

6,900 

767 

11  .1 

23.97 

1989/90 

30 

214  .2 

6,425 

786 

12.2 

26  .  20 

1990/91 

NOV 

29 

213.4 

6,189 

757 

12.2 

26  .10 

U.S . (Mainland)  2/ 

1988/89 

289 

65.  5 

18  ,936 

2,241 

11.8 

7.75 

1989/90 

295 

64  .5 

19,040 

2,086 

11  .0 

7  .07 

1990/91 

NOV 

234 

65.7 

15,366 

1  ,747 

11  .4 

7.47 

Venezuela 

1988/89 

112 

70.1 

7,850 

513 

6  .5 

4  .  58 

1989/90 

100 

70.0 

7,000 

485 

6  .9 

4.85 

1990/91 

NOV 

100 

71.0 

7,100 

490 

6  .  9 

4  .  90 

Zimliabwe 

1988/89 

32 

110.8 

3  ,  544 

459 

13.0 

14.34 

1989/90 

34 

113  .9 

3,871 

510 

13.2 

15.00 

1990/91 

NOV 

30 

120.0 

3,600 

450 

12.5 

15.00 

MAJOR  CANE 

:  PRODUCERS 

1988/89 

9 

,818 

62.7 

615, 116 

62  ,  250 

10  .  1 

6.34 

1989/90 

9 

,912 

61.7 

611,807 

63,190 

10.3 

6.38 

1990/91 

NOV 

9 

,950 

61.4 

611  ,230 

63,734 

10.4 

6  .41 

OTHERS 

1988/89 

1 

,208 

58  .3 

70,394 

5,937 

8  .4 

4  .  91 

1989/90 

1 

,254 

59  .0 

73  ,936 

6  ,174 

8  .4 

4  .  92 

1990/91 

NOV 

1 

,275 

59.6 

75,952 

6,351 

8  .4 

4  .98 

WORLD 

1988/89 

11  , 

,026 

62.2 

685,510 

68  ,  187 

9  .9 

6.18 

1989/90 

11  , 

,166 

61.4 

685,743 

69,364 

10.1 

6  .  21 

1990/91 

NOV 

11  , 

,  225 

61  .2 

687,182 

70,085 

s  c  3S  se  s  =  =  ss  =  = 

10  .  2 

6.24 

1/  Refined  cane  sugar  is  converted  to  raw  value  by  a  factor  of  1.07. 

2/  Produces  beet  sugar  as  well  as  cane  sugar.   3/  Includes  Khandsari  (native  type 
serai-white  centrifugal  sugar.   4/  Hawaiian  cane  is  harvested  once  every  24 
months,  consequently  yields  per  hectare  are  much  higher  than  in  countries 
where  cane  is  harvested  every  year. 
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TABLE  22 

SUGARBEET  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARBEET  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


COUNTRY/YEAR 


Aus t  r ia 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Belgium  Luxembourg 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

China  2/ 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Czechos 1 o vak  i  a 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Denma  r k 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

F  ranee 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Ge  rmany  ,  East 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Ge  rmany ,  We  s  t 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  MAY 

Hunga  ry 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Italy 

1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Japan  2/ 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 

Nether  lands 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91  NOV 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

BEET 

BEET 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000  MT-- 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

38 

50  .  9 

1,934 

358 

18.5 

9.42 

47 

56.2 

2,641 

460 

17.4 

9  .  79 

50 

55.2 

2  ,760 

500 

18  .1 

10.00 

114 

56.5 

6  ,445 

1  ,005 

15.6 

8.82 

111 

59  .  8 

6  ,  640 

1,038 

15.6 

9  .  35 

112 

65.  2 

7  ,  300 

1  ,100 

15.1 

9  .82 

745 

17.2 

12  ,  810 

1  ,172 

9  .  1 

1  .57 

533 

17  .6 

9,  360 

800 

8  .  5 

1  .50 

600 

17.9 

10  ,750 

900 

8  .  4 

1  .  50 

208 

36  .  1 

7  ,  500 

700 

9  .  3 

3  .  37 

208 

36.1 

7,500 

750 

10.0 

3  .61 

208 

36.1 

7  ,  500 

700 

9  .  3 

3  .37 

68 

49.7 

3  ,379 

550 

16.3 

8  .09 

67 

49.3 

3  ,  302 

529 

16  .0 

7  .90 

67 

44.8 

3  ,000 

540 

18.0 

8  .  06 

430 

59  .0 

25,380 

4  ,372 

17.  2 

10.17 

430 

57  .  2 

24  ,600 

4  ,198 

17.1 

9  .76 

459 

58  .  8 

27  ,000 

4  ,650 

17.  2 

10.13 

198 

23.4 

4,625 

575 

12  .  4 

2  .  90 

217 

28  .3 

6,134 

748 

12  .2 

3  .45 

200 

35.0 

7,000 

850 

12.1 

4  .25 

386 

48.2 

18,590 

3  ,003 

16  .2 

7.78 

392 

53.0 

20,767 

3  ,337 

16  .1 

8  .51 

419 

54  .9 

23  ,000 

3  ,600 

15.7 

8  .  59 

105 

40  .0 

4  ,  200 

475 

11  .3 

4  .  52 

115 

38.3 

4,400 

500 

11  .4 

4  .35 

115 

38  .3 

4  ,  400 

500 

11.4 

4  .  35 

266 

49.3 

13,105 

1,609 

12  .  3 

6.05 

290 

57.2 

16  ,600 

1  ,880 

11  .  3 

6  .48 

260 

48  .1 

12,500 

1  ,650 

13.2 

6.35 

72 

53.5 

3,849 

705 

18  .  3 

9.79 

72 

50  .8 

3  ,660 

657 

18  .0 

9.13 

72 

53  .5 

3  ,  850 

680 

17.7 

9  .44 

123 

54  .  3 

6  ,  676 

1  ,  074 

16.1 

8  .73 

124 

61  .9 

7,680 

1,240 

16  .1 

10  .00 

123 

69  .  1 

8  ,  500 

1  ,300 

15.3 

10  .  57 
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TABLE  22  (Continued) 


SUGARBEET  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARBEET  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


E-^j^'"^ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

BEET 

BEET 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000  MT- 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Poland 

1988/89 

412 

34.1 

14 

069 

1 

,825 

13  .0 

4.43 

1989/90 

423 

34  .0 

14 

370 

1 

865 

13.0 

4.41 

1990/91 

NOV 

440 

34  .  5 

15 

200 

1 

950 

12  .8 

4.43 

Rontani  a 

1988/89 

245 

25.3 

6 

200 

425 

6  .  9 

1  .  73 

1989/90 

245 

27.6 

6 

770 

692 

10.2 

2  .82 

1990/91 

NOV 

195 

28.7 

5 

600 

560 

10.0 

2.87 

Spain  2/ 

1988/89 

175 

50.8 

8 

885 

1 

,275 

14  .  4 

7.29 

1989/90 

156 

45.8 

7 

140 

1 

,022 

14  .3 

6.  55 

1990/91 

NOV 

156 

46.8 

7 

300 

1 

,030 

14  .  1 

6  .  60 

1988/89 

315 

36  .6 

11 

530 

1 

,410 

12.2 

4  .  48 

1989/90 

350 

31  .  2 

10 

930 

1 

,380 

12  .6 

3  .94 

1990/91 

NOV 

358 

32  .1 

11 

500 

1 

550 

13  .5 

4.33 

U.S.S .R. 

1988/89 

3 

,370 

26.1 

88 

035 

8 

900 

10.1 

2  .64 

1989/90 

3 

,344 

29  .1 

97 

414 

9 

,560 

9.8 

2  .86 

1990/91 

NOV 

3 

,267 

26.9 

88 

000 

9 

,300 

10.6 

2.85 

United  Kingdom 

1988/89 

198 

41  .2 

8 

,  152 

1 

,417 

17.4 

7.16 

1989/90 

194 

41.2 

8 

000 

1 

,370 

17  .1 

7.06 

1990/91 

NOV 

198 

40  .  4 

8 

000 

1 

,400 

17.  5 

7.07 

United  Sta 

ites  2/ 

1988/89 

526 

42  .8 

22 

507 

3 

,081 

13.7 

5.86 

1989/90 

524 

43  .5 

22 

,800 

3 

,130 

13  .7 

5.97 

1990/91 

NOV 

554 

44  .3 

24 

,519 

3 

,411 

13  .9 

6  .16 

Yugos 1  a  via 

I 

1988/89 

127 

35.9 

4 

,  558 

660 

14  .  5 

5  .  20 

1989/90 

142 

46.9 

6 

,665 

930 

14.0 

6  .  55 

1990/91 

NOV 

155 

40.3 

6 

,  250 

900 

14.4 

5  .81 

MAJOR  BEET  PRODUCERS 

1988/89 

1 

,299 

27  .9 

36 

,209 

4 

,359 

12.0 

3  .36 

1989/90 

1 

,082 

30.5 

32 

,962 

4 

,025 

12  .2 

3.72 

1990/91 

NOV 

1 

,  183 

30.6 

36 

,194 

4 

,421 

12.2 

3  .74 

OTHERS 

1988/89 

7 

,431 

34.7 

258 

,227 

32 

,939 

12  .8 

4.43 

1989/90 

7 

,517 

37.0 

277 

,757 

34 

,907 

12  .6 

4.64 

1990/91 

NOV 

7 

,438 

36.2 

269 

,390 

35 

,427 

13.2 

4.76 

WORLD 

1988/89 

8 

,730 

33.7 

294 

,436 

37 

,  298 

12.7 

4.27 

1989/90 

8 

,599 

36.1 

310 

,  719 

38 

,932 

12.5 

4  .53 

1990/91 

NOV 

8 

,621 

35.4 

305 

,  584 

39 

,848 

13.0 

4  .62 

1/  Refined  beet  sugar  is  converted  to  raw  value  by  a  forecast  of  1.087 
2/  Produces  cane  sugar  as  well  as  beet  sugar. 
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NORDIC  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 


Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  combined  to  produce  a  record  1990  Nordic  grain 
crop.   Total  grain  production,  herein  defined  as  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and 
mixed  grains  is  estimated  at  12.0  million  tons,  1.5  million  tons  or  15  percent 
above  1989/90  and  marginally  above  the  previous  record  set  in  1984/85.  The 
increased  1990  crop  is  attributed  to  unusually  favorable  weather.   Since 
1987/88,  total  grain  area  has  been  stable,  but  yields  have  significantly 
increased  to  boost  production  by  36  percent.   Oats  production  is  particularly 
important  for  Finland  and  Sweden  in  that  they  are  estimated  to  account  for  AO 
percent  of  the  world  oats  exports. 

In  Sweden,  total  grain  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  6.2  million  tons, 
up  0.8  million,  or  15  percent  from  1989/90.  The  increase  is  attributed  to 
above  average  yields  due  to  very  favorable  weather  in  August  and  September,  and 
would  have  been  higher  if  Sweden  did  not  have  a  voluntary  250,000-hectare 
fallowing  program.   Wheat  production  reached  a  record  level  2.2  million  tons. 
Area  planted  in  barley  has  declined  steadily  throughout  the  1980' s.   Barley 
production  is  estimated  at  2.1  million  tons,  with  most  going  to  domestic  feed 
consumption.   Oats  area  has  declined  in  recent  years;  however,  increasing 
yields  have  boosted  this  year's  production  to  1.6  million  tons.   Sweden  exports 
oats  mainly  to  the  United  States  and  USSR.   Producers  responding  to  favorable 
prices  expanded  rye  area  in  1990/91  and  produced  a  record  crop  of  300,000  tons. 

According  to  the  new  Swedish  agricultural  policy,  implemented  by  the  Parliament 
in  June,  the  current  market  regulation  system  will  be  discontinued  on  June  30, 
1991.   Currently,  farm  gate  prices  are  guaranteed,  but  as  of  July  1,  1991,  they 
will  not  be  guaranteed,  except  for  grains.  Grains  will  be  successively 
decreased  over  a  3-year  period,  after  which  they  will  be  determined  by  domestic 
and  export  demand. 

In  Finland,  total  grain  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  4.1  million 
tons,  up  0.3  million,  or  9  percent  from  1989/90.   Excellent  growing  conditions 
spurred  production  to  a  new  record.   Barley  and  oats  are  the  principle  crops 
with  the  area  and  production  for  both  crops  remaining  relatively  stable.   Both 
wheat  and  rye  area  harvested  and  production  are  at  record  levels  with  the 
output  pegged  at  0.6  million  tons  and  0.2  million  tons,  respectively.  Rye 
production  recently  increased  dramatically  due  to  favorable  prices. 

In  an  attempt  to  better  balance  the  supply  and  use  of  grains,  the  Finnish 
government  is  planning  to  increase  the  area  fallowed  from  160,000  to 
350,000-400,000  hectares.  Those  farmers  not  voluntarily  fallowing  at  least  15 
percent  of  their  area  under  grain  will  be  required  to  pay  a  marketing  fee  to 
the  government.  Also,  an  export  fee  will  be  assessed  on  the  1991/92  rye  crop 
in  an  effort  to  encourage  lower  production. 

In  Norway,  total  grain  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  1.5  million  tons, 
up  0.4  million  or  32  percent  from  1989/90.  Total  grain  area  has  remained 
relatively  stable  in  recent  years.   However,  production  has  expanded  because  of 
higher  yields  driven  by  ideal  growing  conditions.   The  Norwegian  Grain 
Corporation,  a  state  monopoly,  is  responsible  for  all  matters  related  to  the 
country's  food  and  feed  grains.   Since  production 
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exceeds  use  in  1990/91,  the  Norwegian  Grain  Corporation  has  declared  that  no 
feed  grain  will  be  imported  in  the  1990/91  (July-June)  season.   Barley  is 
Norway's  largest  grain  crop  with  the  1990/91  production  pegged  at  0.7  million 
tons,  up  21  percent  from  the  previous  year  due  to  near-optimal  growing 
conditions.   Oats  production  is  the  second  largest  grain  crop  and  is  estimated 
at  a  record  0.6  million  tons  this  year.   Oats  area  has  trended  upward  in  the 
1980's,  but  declined  slightly  this  year.  Wheat  production  is  estimated  at  a 
record  0.2  million  tons.   Although  spring  wheat  comprises  80  percent  of  total 
wheat,  government  price  policy — encouraging  farmers  to  produce  more  winter 
wheat — may  contribute  to  significant  future  increases  in  winter  wheat  area. 


Timothy  Rocke  (202)  382-9172 
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CHART    1 

Nordic  Total  Grain  Area  Harvested 
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GetTheAnswersFast: 

DidBoUviaBoostBarleylmports? 
Does  Portugal  Produce  Pears? 

DidEgyptExportEggsPWiUNigeria 


NeeiMoreNutsPHowDoesForeignFmit 

Fare  in  France*  Are  Apples  Allowed  Into  Australia? 

How  Much  Cotton  DoesCanada  Cultivate  Will  More  Meat 

Mew  Into  Moico?  Did  Denmark  Denionstnte  a  Demand  for  Duck? 

b  Beer  a  Big  Expotl  fw  BnziJ?  Doe  Tunisia  Tirlff  TobaooV  How  Wl 

Doe  GunoKln  GniD  Grawr  Ooo  Indu  lnipvt  hidli^  Ua  Bd^uD  Bnoed 

Bmi  fl  10  Btvdotf  Dos  Polml  Pnm  taooetf  An  taDuD  Pioeatf  to 


Foreign  Agricultute 
1989 

your  One-Stop  Reference  Somce  on 

Foreign  Agricultural  Imports,  Exporls, 

Production,  Trade  Policy,  and  Prospecls 

Pubfished  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.S.  Departmen\  ot  ^[gncuWuTe 


Foreign  Agriculture  1989 .  •  • 

the  book  that  lives  up  to  its  name.  Agricultural  profiles 
on  more  than  60  countries,  with  32  pages  of  color  maps 
and  charts.  National  information  on  farm  policy, 
demographics,  crop  and  livestock  production,  recent 
trends,  and  farm  imports  and  exports.  It  also  covers 
agricultural  trade  barriers,  trade  policy,  and  prospects  for 
future  trade.  The  agricultural  answer  book  you've 
always  wanted. 


So  whether  you're  increasing  your  export  efforts,  re- 
searching restrictions  on  imports,  studying  agricultural 
policies,  or  moving  into  new  major  markets,  order  your 
answers  today:  Foreign  Agriculture  1989. 

To  order,  send  $12  ($15  to  addresses  outside  the  U.S.)  check 
or  money  order  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room 
4642-S,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  DC 
20250-1000.  Ksk  for  Foreign  Agriculture  1989.  Include 
mailing  address,  zip  code,  and  telephone  number 


/hat  Lies  Ahead  for  U.S.  Agriculture? 


Plan  now  to  hear  expert  opinions  from 
USDA's  67th  Annual  Outlook  Conference, 
opening  November  27,  1990,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  can't  attend  in 
person,  watch  the  opening 
day  live  on  C-band  satellite 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  EST.  USDA 
Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter 
and  other  top  officials  will 
brief  you  on  world  events 
and  their  likely  effect  on 
1991  farm  prospects. 


agriculture  in  a 
World  of 
Change 


£llite  Broadcast  November  27! 


The  Conference  continues 
Wednesday  with  in-depth 
commodity  prospects  and 
concludes  Thursday  with 
sessions  on  environmental 
and  energy  issues. 

For  Conference  and 
satellite  broadcast  details, 
call  (202)  447-3050  or 
write:  Outlook  Conference, 
Rm.5143-S,  USDA, 
Washington,  D.C. 
20250-3900.  Registration 
is  free. 


Agriculture  in  a 
World  of  Change 

67th  Annual  Outlook  Conference 


What  will  a  changing  world  mean 
for  U.S.  agriculture  in  1991?  Plan 
now  to  hear  expert  opinions  from 
USDA's  67th  Annual  Outlook 
Conference,  opening  November  27, 
1990,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  can't  attend  in  person, 
watch  the  opening  day  live  on 
C-band  satellite! 

From  10:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  EST, 
USDA  Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleberger  and  other  top  officials 
will  brief  you  on  world  events  and 
their  likely  effect  on  1991  farm 
prospects. 

The  Conference  continues 
November  28  with  in-depth 
commodity  prospects  and  concludes 
November  29  with  environmental 
and  energy  issues. 

For  more  information,  call 
(202)  447-3050  or  write:  Outlook 
Conference,  Rm.  5143-S,  USDA, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-3900. 

Live  via  Satellite  November  27! 

Tune  in  the  Westar  V  C-band 
satellite,  transponder  IIX,  Channel 
22.  Frequencies:  downlink,  4140 
MHz;  audio,  6.2/6.8MHz.  Test  and 
tone  at  10:00  a.m.  EST. 


'i-.S.CPO:  I990-28I-C74:20806/FAS 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Room  4644-S 

WASHINGTON,  DC.       20250—1000 
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This  report  draws  on  intormation  from  USDA's  global  network  ot  agricultural"- 
attaches  and  counselors,  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other 
foreign  source  materials,  and  results  of  office  analysis.   Estimates  of  U  S 
!v^!^r\^'^   '  ^l'^   production  are  from  USDA's  Agricultural  Statistics  Board. 

!nH  H  .  ?^^  "''^^'^-  A^^   ""'"^^"  ^"  '^'^   ^^P«^^  ^^«  based  on  unrounded  data 
and  detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding.  This  report  reflects 
official  USDA  estimates  released  in  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand 
Estimates  (WASDE-249),  December  11,  1990.  i^emana 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Production  Estimates  and  Crop  Assessment 
Division  (PECAD),  FAS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.   Further  information  may 
(202)  447-7729.''"^'"^  ^°  '^^  division  or  by  calling  (202)  382-8888  or  by  PAX 


*  The  next  issue  of  World  Agricultural  Production  will  be  released  at  3  p.m  i 

*  eastern  time  on  January  lA,  1991.  ^ 


CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1990/91 


December  1990 


WHEAT:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record  594.3  million 
metric  tons,  up  1.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
11  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


Canada 


China 


o  Mexico 


EC-12 


Brazil 


South  Africa 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  31.8  million 
tons,  up  0.8  million  or  3  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  29  percent  from  last  year.   The 
crop,  which  is  a  record,  is  based  on  the  final 
estimate  by  Statistics  Canada. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  96.5  million 
tons,  up  0.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  6  percent  from  last  year.   Record 
winter  and  spring  wheat  crops  were  reported 
across  the  country  due  to  higher  sown  area  and 
excellent  weather  during  the  growing  season. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.9  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  11  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  3  percent  from  last  year.   The  estimated 
yield  was  increased  due  to  beneficial  summer 
rains  for  the  spring  planted  crop. 

Production  is  estimated  at  80.8  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month,  but  up  3  percent  from  last  year. 
Lower  official  harvest  reports  from  Denmark  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  only  partially  offset  by 
an  increase  in  Greece. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  37  percent  from  last  year.   Mid-season 
frosts  in  Parana,  Mato  Grosso,  and  Sao  Paulo 
devastated  yields.  Harvest  results  from  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  indicate  additional  yield  losses 
occurred  as  a  result  of  excessively  wet 
conditions  late  in  the  season. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  10  percent  from  last  year.   The 
reduction  in  estimated  yield  is  attributed  to 
the  continuing  drought,  particularly  in  the 
Orange  Free  State. 


COARSE  GRAINS;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  820.7  million 
tons,  up  0.7  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  3  percent 
from  last  year.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


South  Africa 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.8  million  tons, 
down  1.5  million  or  16  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  22  percent  from  a  year  earlier.   Hot, 
dry  weather  during  planting,  particularly  in  the 
western  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  has 
reduced  estimated  area  and  yield. 


EC-12 


Production  is  estimated  at  77.4  million  tons,  up 
1.1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  6  percent  from  last  year.   The  higher 
estimate  reflects  larger-than-expected  barley 
production  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  and 
Greece. 


Canada 


Production  is  estimated  at  26.0  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
11  percent  from  last  year.   The  revision  is 
based  on  the  final  estimates  of  Statistics 
Canada;  corn  output  (7.0  million  tons)  is  an 
estimated  record  harvest. 


o   Turkey  Production  is  estimated  at  8.9  million  tons,  up 

0.4  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
19  percent  from  last  year.   Increases  in 
estimated  yield  and  area  boosted  corn 
production. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS) ;   World  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record 
348.0  million  tons,  up  2.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  2 
percent  from  the  1989/90  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1990/91  is  projected  at  a 
record  343.1  million  tons.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at  4.9  million  tons,  down 
4  percent  from  last  season.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


China 


Vietncun 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  129.5 
million  tons,  up  2.1  million  or  2  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  3  percent  from  last  year.  The 
government  of  China  is  estimating  a  record  late 
rice  crop  to  follow  its  record  early  rice  and 
single  rice  harvests.   An  increase  in  the  area 
planted  to  hybrid  rice  and  favorable  weather 
contributed  to  the  estimated  record  yields  this 
year. 

Production  is  estimated  at  11.7  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  2  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
due  to  higher  estimated  yield. 


o   Japan 


o   South  Korea 


o   Philippines 


Production  is  estimated  at  9.6  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
2  percent  from  last  year.   Although  rice  area 
fell  slightly  and  two  typhoons  in  September 
caused  some  losses,  production  was  higher  than 
expected  due  to  favorable  weather  early  in  the 
growing  season  and  good  harvests  in  eastern 
Japan  and  Hokkaido. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.6  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  5  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase 
reflects  higher  estimated  harvested  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.1  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  6  percent  from  last  year.   The  decrease 
is  due  to  typhoon  damage,  causing  a  reduction  in 
estimated  harvested  area. 


OILSEEDS;   Total  world  oilseeds  production  during  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a 
record  216.4  million  tons,  down  1.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but 
up  4.8  million  or  2  percent  above  the  1989/90  crop.   Foreign  production  during 
1990/91  is  projected  to  be  a  record  156.5  million  tons,  down  1.3  million  from 
last  month,  but  up  4.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year.   U.S.  total  oilseed 
production  is  estimated  at  59.9  million  tons,  up  0.2  million  from  last  month 
and  up  0.6  million  or  1  percent  from  last  year. 

*     Soybeans :  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  105.1  million 
tons,  down  0.7  million  from  last  month  and  down  0.9  million  or  1 
percent  from  last  year.  Total  foreign  soybean  output  is  forecast 
down  0.7  million  tons  or  1  percent  from  last  month  to  53.3  million 
and  down  0.3  million  from  1989/90.   Country  highlights  are  as 
follows: 


o   United  States 


o   Brazil 


o   Thailand 


Production  is  estimated  at  51.8  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  year. 
There  was  no  change  in  this  month's  estimate. 

Production  is  forecast  at  18.0  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  1.3  million  or  7  percent  from  last 
year.  The  late  release  and  high  cost  of 
inadequate  levels  of  production  credit  have  led 
to  decreased  planted  area.   Area  may  decline 
between  25  and  50  percent  in  the  center-west  and 
by  as  much  as  5  percent  in  the  south.   Planting 
has  been  hampered  by  hot,  dry  conditions  in  the 
northern  soybean  areas,  while  heavy  rains  in  the 
south  reduced  seeding  progress. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.5  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  23  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  29  percent  from  last  year.   Inadequate 
moisture  during  the  planting  season,  along  with 
an  estimated  decrease  in  area,  contributed  to 
the  reduction. 


Cottonseed:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  33.5  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  2.8  million  or  9  percent 
from  last  year.   Total  foreign  production  is  estimated  at  28.1 
million  tons,  down  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month,  but  up  1.6  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year.   Country 
highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


This  month  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service  increased  production  to  5.4  million 
tons,  up  0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  1.2  million  or  28  percent  from  last 
year.   The  new  production  level  reflects  higher 
estimated  yield. 


o   South  Africa     Production  is  estimated  at  0.1  million  tons, 

down  0.1  million  or  63  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  32  percent  from  last  year.   Estimated 
area  was  severely  reduced  due  to  hot,  dry 
weather. 

Pecinuts:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  21.3  million 
tons,  down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down  0.2 
million  or  1  percent  from  1989/90.   Total  foreign  production  is 
estimated  at  19.7  million  tons,  down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from 
last  month,  but  up  0.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  1989/90. 
Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


South  Africa 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.6  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  13  percent  from  last  year. 
There  was  no  change  in  estimated  production  this 
month. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.1  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  58  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  16  percent  from  last  year.   Hot,  dry 
weather  during  planting  severely  reduced 
estimated  sown  area. 


Sunf loverseed ;  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  22.0 
million  tons,  down  0.4  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
0.1  million  from  last  year.  Total  foreign  production  was  reduced  by 
0.4  million  tons  or  2  percent,  to  21.0  million  this  month.   This 
season's  foreign  production  is  now  expected  to  be  only  slightly  above 
last  year's  level.  Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.0  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  20  percent  from  last  year.   There 
was  no  change  in  estimated  production  this 
month. 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.4  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  11  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  0.4  million  or  11  percent  from  last 
year.   Area  is  expected  to  decrease  0.4  million 
hectares  or  14  percent  due  to  shrinking  profit 
margins  and  more  attractive  alternatives  such  as 
livestock  and  cotton. 


*  Rapeseed:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  23.8 
million  tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  2.2  million  or 
10  percent  from  last  year.   There  were  no  significant  country  changes 
this  month. 

*  Flaxseed:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  2.3  million 
tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  0.4  million  or  21 
percent  from  last  year.  While  production  by  the  United  States  is 
small,  this  year's  output  is  expected  to  increase  by  147  percent  over 
last  year,  to  84,000  tons.  Total  foreign  production  is  pegged  at  2.2 
million  tons,  up  nearly  0.4  million  or  19  percent  from  last  year. 
There  were  no  significant  country  changes  this  month. 

*  Copra:   World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  4.9  million  tons, 
up  marginally  from  last  month  and  up  0.2  million  or  4  percent  over 
last  year.   Copra  production  reached  a  record  5.3  million  in  1985/86. 
There  were  no  significant  country  changes  this  month. 

*  Palm  Kernels:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record 
3.4  million  tons,  up  30,000  tons  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
nearly  2  percent  from  last  year.   There  were  no  significant  country 
changes  this  month. 

*  Palm  Oil:  World  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  a  record  11.2 
million  tons,  up  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year.   The  upward 
trend  continues  as  new  trees  come  into  production.  There  were  no 
changes  this  month. 

COTTON:   World  cotton  production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  87.2  million  bales, 
up  0.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  7.3  million  or  9 
percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  71.8  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  from  last  month,  but  4.1  million  or  6  percent  above  the 
1989/90  estimate.   Country  highlights  are  as  follows: 


o   United  States 


o   Turkey 


Production  is  estimated  at  15.4  million  bales, 
up  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  26  percent  from  last  year.  The  output 
increase  is  due  to  excellent  fall  weather,  which 
aided  boll  maturity  and  harvest  operations. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  3.0  million 
bales,  up  0.1  million  or  5  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  5  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
The  increase  is  due  to  favorable  weather 
during  fruiting  and  maturing  which  boosted 
yields  above  average  and  to  the  increased  use  of 
improved  varieties. 


o   South  Africa 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.2  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  39  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  32  percent  from  last  year.   Hot,  dry 
conditions  during  planting  reduced  the  area 
sown. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89  1989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

— Milli 

on  Hectares— 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

— 

World 

218.0 

225.5 

231.2 

2.29 

2.38 

2.57 

2.57 

500.3 

536.5 

593.2 

594.3 

United  States 

21.5 

25.2 

28.1 

2.29 

2.20 

2.66 

2.66 

49.3 

55.4 

74.7 

74.7 

Total  Foreign 

196.5 

200.4 

203.1 

2.30 

2.40 

2.56 

2.56 

451.0 

481.1 

518.5 

519.7 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

42.1 

44.3 

45.6 

2.69 

2.87 

3.06 

3.07 

113.1 

127.2 

139.5 

140.1 

Argentina 

4.7 

5.5 

6.0 

1.79 

1.86 

2.00 

2.00 

8.4 

10.2 

12.0 

12.0 

Australia 

8.9 

8.9 

9.9 

1.58 

1.58 

1.55 

1.57 

14.1 

14.1 

15.5 

15.5 

Canada 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

1.23 

1.80 

2.20 

2.26 

16.0 

24.6 

31.0 

31.8 

EC- 12 

15.5 

16.3 

15.7 

4.82 

4.82 

5.22 

5.15 

74.7 

78.3 

81.0 

80.8 

Major  Importers 

95.9 

97.2 

97.9 

2.39 

2.49 

2.69 

2.69 

229.3 

242.3 

262.8 

263.0 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

1.68 

1.65 

1.27 

1.06 

5.8 

5.6 

3.8 

3.5 

China 

28.8 

29.8 

30.3 

2.97 

3.04 

3.17 

3.18 

85.4 

90.8 

96.0 

96.5 

Eastern  Europe 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

4.17 

4.15 

4.16 

4.16 

44.8 

44.2 

44.4 

44.4 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

4.76 

5.05 

5.71 

5.71 

2.8 

3.2 

4.0 

4.0 

Other  N.  Africa  1/ 

4.0 

4.7 

5.2 

1.26 

1.13 

1.08 

1.08 

5.0 

5.3 

5.6 

5.6 

Japan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.62 

3.43 

3.77 

3.77 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR 

48.1 

47.7 

47.5 

1.76 

1.94 

2.27 

2.27 

84.4 

92.3 

108.0 

108.0 

Other  Foreign 

58.5 

58.9 

59.6 

1.86 

1.89 

1.95 

1.96 

108.6 

111.6 

116.2 

116.6 

India 

23.1 

24.1 

23.7 

2.00 

2.24 

2.28 

2.28 

46.2 

54.0 

54.0 

54.0 

Iran 

6.6 

6.0 

6.1 

1.11 

0.97 

1.00 

1.00 

7.3 

5.8 

6.1 

6.1 

Mexico 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

4.00 

4.21 

4.12 

4.59 

3.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.9 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

4.85 

5.19 

5.45 

5.46 

3.8 

4.4 

5.0 

5.0 

Pakistan 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

1.73 

1.87 

1.84 

1.84 

12.7 

14.4 

14.3 

14.3 

South  Africa 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.78 

1.09 

1.12 

1.06 

3.5 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

Turkey 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

1.71 

1.32 

1.60 

1.60 

15.0 

11.5 

14.0 

14.0 

Others 

9.3 

8.8 

9.8 

1.82 

1.77 

1.78 

1.79 

16.9 

15.5 

17.4 

17.5 

1/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
DECEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  4 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUN 1 HY/REGION 

Prel. 

Pro]. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS 

-—Million  Hectares— 
326.1        323.4       322.0 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
2.24        2.48        2.54        2.55 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
731.4       800.6       820.0 

820.7 

World 

United  States 

32.8 

37.1 

36.4 

4.56 

5.97 

6.33 

6.33 

149.7 

221.5 

230.4 

230.4 

Total  Foreign 

293.3 

286.4 

285.6 

1.98 

2.02 

2.06 

2.07 

581.7 

579.1 

589.6 

590.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

20.7 

21.4 

21.1 

2.47 

2.47 

2.56 

2.57 

51.1 

53.0 

55.1 

54.3 

Argentina 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

2.49 

2.65 

2.85 

2.85 

7.3 

8.3 

9.5 

9.5 

Australia 

4.3 

4.0 

4.4 

1.56 

1.71 

1.58 

1.58 

6.7 

6.9 

6.8 

6.9 

Canada 

7.1 

8.3 

8.0 

2.76 

2.84 

3.17 

3.24 

19.7 

23.5 

25.6 

26.0 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.4 

3.8 

2.86 

2.27 

2.11 

2.05 

13.0 

10.0 

9.3 

7.8 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.50 

2.71 

2.71 

2.67 

4.4 

4.2 

3.9 

4.0 

Major  Importers 

106.3 

103.8 

101.2 

2.57 

2.72 

2.77 

2.79 

273.4 

282.7 

280.7 

282.0 

Eastern  Europe 

18.2 

18.2 

18.1 

3.37 

3.74 

3.36 

3.36 

61.3 

68.0 

60.9 

60.9 

EC-12 

19.2 

18.6 

17.7 

4.60 

4.42 

4.31 

4.37 

88.1 

82.0 

76.3 

77.4 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.52 

3.97 

4.32 

4.40 

11.4 

12.4 

13.2 

13.3 

Mexico 

7.5 

7.5 

7.9 

1.85 

1.88 

1.89 

1.89 

13.8 

14.1 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

57.8 

56.0 

54.0 

1.69 

1.87 

2.11 

2.11 

97.5 

104.8 

114.0 

114.0 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.40 

3.34 

3.34 

3.34 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

166.3 

161.2 

163.3 

1.55 

1.51 

1.56 

1.56 

257.1 

243.5 

253.8 

254.1 

Brazil 

13.4 

12.8 

13.6 

2.00 

1.81 

1.92 

1.88 

26.7 

23.1 

25.4 

25.4 

China 

28.3 

28.5 

29.2 

3.33 

3.32 

3.52 

3.52 

94.2 

94.6 

102.7 

102.7 

India 

39.1 

38.6 

39.4 

0.81 

0.81 

0.82 

0.82 

31.7 

31.2 

32.3 

32.3 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria 

10.1 

9.9 

9.7 

0.84 

0.82 

0.79 

0.79 

8.5 

8.1 

7.7 

7.7 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Turkey 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

2.29 

1.70 

1.91 

1.99 

10.0 

7.5 

8.5 

8.9 

Others 

64.5 

60.8 

60.5 

1.18 

1.14 

1.11 

1.11 

76.2 

69.6 

67.6 

67.5 

BARLEY 

World 

78.2 

75.0 

74.3 

2.15 

2.26 

2.42 

2.44 

167.8 

169.5 

179.3 

180.9 

United  States 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

2.04 

2.62 

2.97 

2.97 

6.3 

8.8 

9.1 

9.1 

Total  Foreign 

75.1 

71.6 

71.2 

2.15 

2.24 

2.39 

2.41 

161.5 

160.7 

170.2 

171.8 

Australia 

2.2 

2.4 

2.5 

1.48 

1.73 

1.55 

1.55 

3.3 

4.1 

3.8 

3.9 

Canada 

4.2 

4.7 

4.6 

2.46 

2.50 

2.88 

2.93 

10.2 

11.7 

13.2 

13.5 

China 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

1.67 

1.74 

1.73 

1.73 

6.2 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

Eastern  Europe 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

3.77 

4.25 

4.11 

4.11 

17.1 

19.3 

18.9 

18.9 

EC-12 

12.2 

11.8 

11.5 

4.13 

3.93 

3.92 

4.00 

50.2 

46.2 

44.8 

45.9 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

3.28 

3.87 

4.12 

4.26 

5.7 

5.9 

6.2 

6.2 

Turkey 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

2.12 

1.46 

1.76 

1.76 

7.0 

4.9 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR 

29.7 

27.6 

26.0 

1.50 

1.75 

2.19 

2.19 

44.5 

48.5 

57.0 

57.0 

Others 

13.5 

12.5 

13.9 

1.28 

1.16 

1.06 

1.06 

17.3 

14.5 

14.7 

14.7 

"OOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
DECEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Pre!. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

CORN 

— Million  Hectares— 
125.1        126.3       127.2 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 

3.20        3.65        3.67        3.67 

— Million  Metric  Tons— 
400.7       461.1        468.4 

467.4 

World 

United  States 

23.6 

26.2 

27.0 

5.31 

7.29 

7.47 

7.47 

125.2 

191.2 

201.6 

201.6 

Total  Foreign 

101.5 

100.1 

100.2 

2.71 

2.70 

2.65 

2.65 

275.5 

269.9 

266.9 

265.8 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

7.1 

6.7 

6.3 

3.05 

2.75 

2.73 

2.75 

21.6 

18.4 

18.7 

17.2 

Argentina 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

2.94 

3.06 

3.33 

3.33 

5.0 

5.2 

6.5 

6.5 

South  Africa 

3.8 

3.6 

3.0 

3.28 

2.56 

2.36 

2.33 

12.4 

9.2 

8.5 

7.0 

Thailand 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

2.63 

2.86 

2.85 

2.85 

4.2 

4.0 

3.7 

3.7 

Major  Importers 

22.0 

21.2 

20.9 

3.82 

3.95 

3.44 

3.44 

83.9 

83.8 

71.9 

71.8 

Eastern  Europe 

7.1 

7.1 

6.9 

3.78 

4.21 

3.31 

3.31 

26.9 

29.8 

22.9 

22.9 

EC- 12 

4.1 

3.9 

3.5 

7.00 

6.91 

6.45 

6.43 

28.5 

26.8 

22.2 

22.2 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.55 

7.68 

7.43 

7.43 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

Mexico 

6.0 

5.8 

6.2 

1.68 

1.68 

1.72 

1.72 

10.1 

9.8 

10.7 

10.7 

USSR 

4.4 

4.1 

4.0 

3.62 

3.71 

3.50 

3.50 

16.0 

15.3 

14.0 

14.0 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.20 

4.17 

4.14 

4.14 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 

72.5 

72.2 

73.0 

2.34 

2.32 

2.42 

2.42 

170.0 

167.8 

176.3 

176.8 

Brazil 

12.9 

12.2 

13.0 

2.02 

1.82 

1.93 

1.88 

26.1 

22.2 

24.5 

24.5 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.47 

6.36 

6.54 

7.00 

5.4 

6.4 

6.8 

7.0 

China 

19.7 

20.4 

21.0 

3.93 

3.88 

4.10 

4.10 

77.4 

78.9 

86.0 

86.0 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

5.20 

5.37 

5.41 

5.41 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

India 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Indonesia 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

1.82 

1.85 

1.79 

1.79 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

1.21 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

Zimbabwe 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.56 

1.67 

1.74 

1.74 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Others 

24.3 

24.4 

23.5 

1.52 

1.49 

1.47 

1.49 

36.9 

36.4 

34.8 

35.1 

SORGHUM 

42.6 

42.3 

40.8 

1.31 

1.31 

1.32 

1.32 

55.5 

55.6 

53.7 

53.8 

World 

United  States 

3.7 

4.5 

3.7 

4.00 

3.48 

3.80 

3.80 

14.6 

15.7 

14.2 

14.2 

Total  Foreign 

38.9 

37.8 

37.1 

1.05 

1.06 

1.06 

1.07 

40.9 

39.9 

39.4 

39.5 

Argentina 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.33 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

Australia 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

1.99 

2.27 

2.00 

2.00 

1.3 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

China 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

3.14 

2.94 

3.22 

3.22 

5.6 

5.4 

5.8 

5.8 

India 

14.8 

15.5 

15.3 

0.71 

0.74 

0.75 

0.75 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

2.83 

2.88 

2.85 

2.85 

3.1 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

Nigeria 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

0.80 

0.80 

0.75 

0.75 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

South  Africa 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

5.3 

3.5 

3.0 

0.83 

0.64 

0.50 

0.50 

4.4 

2.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.35 

1.44 

1.43 

1.39 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Others 

9.8 

9.7 

9.5 

1.07 

1.02 

1.01 

1.02 

10.4 

9.9 

9.6 

9.7 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUN 1 HY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

OATS 

— Million  Hectares— - 
22.1          22.7         21.7 

—Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare — 
1.70        1.84        1.98        1.98 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 
37.5         41.8         42.9 

42.9 

World 

United  States 

2.2 

2.8 

2.4 

1.41 

1.95 

2.16 

2.16 

3.2 

5.4 

5.2 

5.2 

Total  Foreign 

19.9 

19.9 

19.2 

1.73 

1.83 

1.96 

1.96 

34.3 

36.4 

37.7 

37.7 

USSR 

10.9 

10.8 

10.5 

1.40 

1.57 

1.67 

1.67 

15.3 

16.8 

17.5 

17.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

1.91 

1.97 

2.12 

2.11 

6.6 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

Argentina 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1.27 

1.44 

1.33 

1.33 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.40 

1.44 

1.38 

1.38 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Canada 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

2.18 

2.08 

2.36 

2.33 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.14 

3.54 

4.51 

4.51 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Other  Foreign 

5.4 

5.5 

5.3 

2.28 

2.25 

2.42 

2.44 

12.4 

12.3 

12.8 

12.9 

China 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.19 

1.15 

1.21 

1.21 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

2.62 

2.69 

2.80 

2.80 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

3.43 

3.33 

4.00 

4.00 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Poland 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

2.61 

2.72 

2.78 

2.78 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

EC- 12 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

3.11 

2.78 

3.05 

3.09 

5.5 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

3.77 

3.78 

3.80 

3.80 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

4.23 

3.78 

4.37 

4.37 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

2.21 

3.24 

3.59 

3.67 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.02 

3.13 

4.58 

4.58 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.09 

1.10 

1.11 

1.11 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

RYE 

World 

15.9 

16.9 

16.8 

2.08 

2.21 

2.31 

2.31 

33.0 

37.4 

38.7 

38.7 

United  States 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.55 

1.77 

1.70 

1.70 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Foreign 

15.6 

16.7 

16.6 

2.09 

2.22 

2.31 

2.32 

32.6 

37.1 

38.4 

38.4 

USSR 

10.1 

10.7 

10.5 

1.83 

1.87 

2.00 

2.00 

18.5 

20.1 

21.0 

21.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

1.04 

1.74 

1.73 

1.74 

0.3 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

2.59 

2.96 

2.91 

2.91 

10.0 

11.6 

11.7 

11.7 

East  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

2.94 

3.34 

3.44 

3.44 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

Poland 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

2.52 

2.95 

2.84 

2.84 

7.2 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

Czechoslovakia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC- 12 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

3.05 

3.31 

3.45 

3.48 

2.9 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

Denmark 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.52 

4.80 

4.78 

5.09 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

West  Germany 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

4.19 

4.69 

4.72 

4.72 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Others 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

2.06 

2.28 

2.50 

2.51 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1/ Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below,  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/89  1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

— Million  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- 

— 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

-- 

SOYBEANS 

World 

55.78 

57.76 

55.07 

1.71 

1.84 

1.91 

1.91 

95.51 

106.01 

105.85 

105.15 

United  States 

23.22 

24.09 

22.87 

1.82 

2.17 

2.27 

2.27 

42.15 

52.35 

51.81 

51.81 

Total  Foreign 

32.56 

33.67 

32.19 

1.64 

1.59 

1.66 

1.66 

53.36 

53.66 

54.03 

53.33 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

16.17 

16.33 

15.30 

1.84 

1.84 

1.86 

1.86 

29.70 

30.05 

29.00 

28.50 

Argentina 

4.00 

4.95 

5.10 

1.63 

2.17 

2.06 

2.06 

6.50 

10.75 

10.50 

10.50 

Brazil 

12.17 

11.38 

10.20 

1.91 

1.70 

1.76 

1.76 

23.20 

19.30 

18.50 

18.00 

Other  Foreign 

16.39 

17.34 

16.89 

1.44 

1.36 

1.48 

1.47 

23.66 

23.61 

25.03 

24.83 

Canada 

0.53 

0.54 

0.50 

2.16 

2.26 

2.60 

2.63 

1.15 

1.22 

1.30 

1.33 

China 

8.12 

8.06 

7.63 

1.43 

1.27 

1.51 

1.51 

11.65 

10.23 

11.50 

11.50 

Eastern  Europe 

0.56 

0.54 

0.54 

1.20 

1.50 

1.30 

1.30 

0.67 

0.82 

0.70 

0.70 

EC- 12 

0.53 

0.61 

0.65 

3.10 

3.19 

2.83 

2.83 

1.66 

1.95 

1.85 

1.85 

India 

1.66 

1.90 

2.10 

0.92 

0.89 

0.95 

0.95 

1.53 

1.70 

2.00 

2.00 

Indonesia 

1.18 

1.15 

1.25 

1.02 

0.96 

0.96 

0.96 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

Paraguay 

0.85 

0.98 

0.90 

1.90 

1.38 

1.78 

1.78 

1.62 

1.35 

1.60 

1.60 

USSR 

0.76 

0.83 

0.84 

1.16 

1.15 

1.10 

1.10 

0.88 

0.96 

0.92 

0.92 

Others 

2.20 

2.73 

2.48 

1.51 

1.57 

1.55 

1.51 

3.32 

4.29 

3.96 

3.74 

COTTONSEED 

World 

33.71 

32.69 

33.94 

0.96 

0.94 

0.99 

0.99 

32.38 

30.72 

33.51 

33.53 

United  States 

4.84 

3.86 

4.66 

1.14 

1.10 

1.13 

1.17 

5.50 

4.24 

5.27 

5.44 

Total  Foreign 

28.88 

28.83 

29.28 

0.93 

0.92 

0.96 

0.96 

26.88 

26.47 

28.25 

28.09 

China 

5.53 

5.20 

5.50 

1.27 

1.24 

1.30 

1.30 

7.05 

6.44 

7.14 

7.14 

India 

7.30 

7.60 

7.80 

0.49 

0.59 

0.58 

0.58 

3.56 

4.49 

4.53 

4.53 

Pakistan 

2.51 

2.60 

2.71 

1.14 

1.12 

1.13 

1.13 

2.85 

2.91 

3.06 

3.06 

USSR 

3.43 

3.33 

3.15 

1.46 

1.41 

1.56 

1.56 

5.00 

4.70 

4.93 

4.93 

Others 

10.11 

10.09 

10.12 

0.83 

0.79 

0.84 

0.83 

8.42 

7.94 

8.59 

8.44 

PEANUTS 

World 

19.71 

19.36 

19.11 

1.18 

1.11 

1.12 

1.11 

23.18 

21.44 

21.44 

21.28 

United  States 

0.66 

0.67 

0.72 

2.74 

2.72 

2.19 

2.18 

1.81 

1.81 

1.57 

1.57 

Total  Foreign 

19.05 

18.69 

18.40 

1.12 

1.05 

1.07 

1.07 

21.37 

19.63 

19.88 

19.72 

Argentina 

0.15 

0.18 

0.19 

1.62 

2.06 

2.32 

2.32 

0.24 

0.37 

0.43 

0.43 

China 

2.91 

2.96 

3.05 

1.95 

1.79 

1.90 

1.90 

5.69 

5.30 

5.80 

5.80 

India 

8.43 

8.40 

7.90 

1.07 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

9.00 

7.70 

7.30 

7.30 

Senegal 

0.90 

0.79 

0.77 

0.76 

0.93 

0.78 

0.78 

0.69 

0.74 

0.60 

0.60 

South  Africa 

0.15 

0.09 

0.08 

1.07 

1.35 

1.26 

1.25 

0.16 

0.12 

0.24 

0.10 

Sudan 

0.58 

0.55 

0.54 

0.78 

0.73 

0.60 

0.60 

0.45 

0.40 

0.33 

0.33 

Others 

5.92 

5.73 

5.87 

0.87 

0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

5.13 

5.00 

5.18 

5.16 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


COUNTRY/REGION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91 

Proj. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

—Mini 

on  Hectares— 

— Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare 

— Million  Metric  Tons- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

14.90 

15.72 

16.08 

1.37 

1.39 

1.36 

1.37 

20.36 

21.86 

22.29 

21.96 

World 

United  States 

0.78 

0.72 

0.75 

1.05 

1.10 

1.27 

1.27 

0.81 

0.80 

0.96 

0.96 

Total  Foreign 

14.13 

15.00 

15.32 

1.38 

1.40 

1.36 

1.37 

19.54 

21.06 

21.33 

21.01 

Argentina 

2.20 

2.80 

2.40 

1.45 

1.36 

1.36 

1.42 

3.20 

3.80 

3.80 

3.40 

China 

0.83 

0.73 

0.83 

1.42 

1.34 

1.45 

1.45 

1.18 

0.98 

1.20 

1.20 

EC-12 

2.16 

2.11 

2.55 

1.84 

1.66 

1.60 

1.60 

3.99 

3.50 

4.08 

4.08 

East  Europe 

1.31 

1.29 

1.29 

1.62 

1.87 

1.71 

1.71 

2.13 

2.42 

2.20 

2.20 

USSR 

4.28 

4.46 

4.55 

1.44 

1.59 

1.54 

1.54 

6.16 

7.07 

7.00 

7.00 

Others 

3.34 

3.61 

3.71 

0.87 

0.91 

0.83 

0.84 

2.89 

3.29 

3.05 

3.12 

RAPESEED 

17.88 

16.89 

17.49 

1.26 

1.28 

1.36 

1.36 

22.53 

21.57 

23.82 

23.82 

World 

Total  Foreign 

17.88 

16.89 

17.49 

1.26 

1.28 

1.36 

1.36 

22.53 

21.57 

23.82 

23.82 

Canada 

3.67 

2.90 

2.63 

1.17 

1.07 

1.25 

1.26 

4.31 

3.10 

3.30 

3.33 

China 

4.94 

4.99 

5.30 

1.02 

1.09 

1.25 

1.25 

5.04 

5.44 

6.60 

6.60 

EC-12 

1.84 

1.66 

1.95 

2.81 

2.96 

2.95 

2.94 

5.17 

4.92 

5.77 

5.74 

East  Europe 

0.88 

1.00 

0.94 

2.51 

2.65 

2.39 

2.39 

2.20 

2.65 

2.26 

2.26 

India 

4.87 

4.70 

4.80 

0.86 

0.81 

0.83 

0.83 

4.20 

3.80 

4.00 

4.00 

Others 

1.69 

1.63 

1.86 

0.95 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.61 

1.67 

1.90 

1.90 

FLAXSEED 

3.68 

3.68 

3.75 

0.45 

0.52 

0.62 

0.62 

1.66 

1.91 

2.32 

2.32 

World 

United  States 

0.09 

0.07 

0.09 

0.45 

0.47 

0.89 

0.89 

0.04 

0.03 

0.08 

0.08 

Total  Foreign 

3.59 

3.61 

3.66 

0.45 

0.52 

0.61 

0.61 

1.62 

1.88 

2.24 

2.23 

Argentina 

0.54 

0.58 

0.58 

0.86 

0.90 

0.88 

0.83 

0.46 

0.52 

0.52 

0.48 

Canada 

0.50 

0.60 

0.73 

0.74 

0.83 

1.25 

1.29 

0.37 

0.50 

0.90 

0.94 

India 

1.18 

1.20 

1.20 

0.30 

0.33 

0.33 

0.33 

0.35 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

1.04 

0.87 

0.78 

0.21 

0.26 

0.21 

0.21 

0.22 

0.23 

0.17 

0.17 

Others 

0.33 

0.36 

0.37 

0.66 

0.66 

0.68 

0.68 

0.22 

0.24 

0.25 

0.25 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS 

145.66 

146. 10 

145.43 

1.34 

1.39 

1.43 

1.43 

195.62 

203.51 

209.24 

208.06 

United  States 

29.58 

29.42 

29.10 

1.70 

2.01 

2.05 

2.06 

50.31 

59.24 

59.69 

59.86 

Total  Foreign 

116.08 

116.68 

116.33 

1.25 

1.24 

1.28 

1.27 

145.31 

144.27 

149.55 

148.20 

COPRA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.32 

4.67 

4.86 

4.88 

PALM  KERNEL 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

2.91 

3.37 

3.40 

3.43 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

202.86 

211.55 

217.50 

216.37 

PALM  OIL  1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9.47 

10.94 

11.21 

11.21 

1/  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds. 
DECEMBER  1990 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production 
World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

COUNTRY/REGION 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

Prel. 

1990/91  Proj. 

1988/891989/901990/91 

1988/891989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1988/891989/90 

Nov. 

Dec. 

— Million  Hectares— 

— Kilograms  Per  Hectare — 

—Million  480-1 

^ound  Bales— 

Vorld 

33.8 

32.3 

33.6 

546 

539 

561 

565 

84.7 

79.9 

86.7 

87.2 

Jnited  States 

4.8 

3.9 

4.7 

694 

688 

698 

719 

15.4 

12.2 

14.9 

15.4 

'otal  Foreign 

28.9 

28.4 

28.9 

521 

519 

539 

541 

69.3 

67.7 

71.8 

71.8 

Aa\.  Foreign  Exporters 

13.5 

13.1 

13.2 

749 

729 

761 

764 

46.5 

43.7 

46.3 

46.4 

Australia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1,475 

1,406 

1290 

1,290 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

813 

879 

825 

825 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

China 

5.5 

5.2 

5.5 

751 

728 

764 

764 

19.1 

17.4 

19.3 

19.3 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

718 

695 

742 

742 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Mexico 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1,209 

891 

909 

928 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Pakistan 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

568 

560 

565 

565 

6.5 

6.7 

7.0 

7.0 

Sudan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

443 

454 

467 

467 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Turkey 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

882 

851 

913 

976 

3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

USSR 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

805 

804 

857 

857 

12.7 

12.3 

12.4 

12.4 

^ajor  Importers  2/ 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

837 

889 

890 

908 

1.7 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

Dther  Foreign 

15.0 

15.0 

15.3 

307 

327 

338 

338 

21.1 

22.5 

23.9 

23.7 

Argentina 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

389 

486 

459 

459 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

Brazil 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

311 

300 

370 

370 

3.4 

3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

India 

7.3 

7.6 

7.8 

247 

295 

290 

290 

8.3 

10.3 

10.4 

10.4 

Syria 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

667 

930 

872 

872 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

4.6 

4.4 

4.7 

377 

351 

370 

369 

8.1 

7.2 

8.1 

7.9 

/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

y  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  9-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  December 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  the  December  projection  and  the  final  estimate  have  averaged 
5.1  million  tons  (1 .0  percent)  and  ranged  from  -10.2  to  6.1  million  tons.  The 
December  projection  has  been  below  the  final  6  times  and  above  the  final  3  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES.  1981/82  - 

1989/90  1/ 

REGION 

Difference              | 

Lowest         Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

— Milh 

on  Metric  Tons — 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 

World 

1.0 

5.1 

-10.2                  6.1 

6                  3 

U.S. 

0.5 

0.3 

-1.2                  0.1 

6                  3 

Foreign 

1.2 

5.1 

-10.3                  6.3 

6                  3 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

0.9 

7.0 

-19.8                 6.9 

4                  5 

U.S. 

1.5 

3.0 

-7.5                 2.1 

7                   2 

Foreign 

1.0 

5.7 

-15.4                  7.6 

3                  6 

RICE  (Milled) 

World 

2.3 

7.0 

-16.2                  1.1 

7                   2 

U.S. 

2.5 

0.1 

-0.2                 0.2 

5                   2 

Foreign 

2.3 

7.0 

-16.2                  1.2 

7                   2 

SOYBEANS 

World 

2.3 

2.1 

-4.4                  3.8 

4                   5 

U.S. 

2.8 

1.4 

-2.7                 2.1 

2                   7 

Foreign 

3.7 

1.5 
Millie 

-2.1                  1.7 
n  480-lb.  Bales — 

4                   5 

COTTON 

World 

2.1 

1.7 

-6.3                2.2 

3                   5 

U.S. 

1.8 

0.2 

-0.5                 0.4 

4                   4 

Foreign 

2.4 

1.7 

-6.7                  1.8 

3                   5 

UNITED  STATES 

1.6 

1 

Million  Bushels 

CORN 

103 

-250                   94 

7                   2 

SORGHUM 

2.5 

20 

-53                   14 

5                   4 

BARLEY 

1.9 

9 

-12                   24 

5                   4 

OATS 

1.5 

6 

-18                   16 

6                   2 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1988/89  is  defined  as  tlie  first  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1989/90  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  nine  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


EUROPEAN  USSR;   ABOVE  NORMAL  TEMPERATURES 

Temperatures  ranged  from  2  to  8  degrees  Celsius  above  normal  across  European 
USSR  from  November  9  through  December  11,  1990,   The  unseasonably  warm  weather 
was  overall  favorable  for  winter  grains.   However,  a  protective  snow  cover  was 
lacking.   The  Central  and  Black.  Soils  regions,  the  Volga  Valley,  the  North 
Caucasus,  and  the  eastern  and  northern  Ukraine  received  normal  to  above-normal 
precipitation,  and  generally  wet  conditions  continued  in  the  Baltic  States  and 
Belorussia.   Moldavia  and  the  western  and  southern  Ukraine  received 
below-normal  precipitation. 


SOUTH  AFRICA;   RAINS  IMPROVE  PROSPECTS  FOR  CORN  PLANTING 

Widespread  rain  during  December  5  and  6,  1990,  stimulated  corn  planting  across 
much  of  the  South  African  Maize  Triangle.   Precipitation  was  generally  around 
50  millimeters  (mm)  across  most  of  the  Maize  Triangle,  with  amounts  slightly 
less  in  the  west.   One  station  reported  81  mm  of  rain.   Dry  conditions  during 
the  period  of  September  through  December  4,  1990,  caused  corn  planting  delays 
and  emergence  problems.   Corn  is  normally  planted  in  November  and  early 
December  as  rainfall  usually  increases  during  this  period.   This  year,  however, 
rainfall  remained  light  and  only  drifted  into  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
Maize  Triangle  on  December  5.   Corn  planting  was  generally  on  time  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Maize  Triangle,  where  November  soil  moisture  levels  were 
generally  adequate.   The  eastern  portion  of  the  Maize  Triangle  only  accounts 
for  about  25  percent  of  South  Africa's  corn  production.   Until  December  5, 
1990,  soil  moisture  levels  were  short  to  very  short  over  the  rest  of  the  corn 
growing  region.   A  late  start  for  a  summer  grain  crop  usually  increases  chances 
for  stress  due  to  high  temperatures  at  the  critical  pollination  stage. 


HONDURAS;   HEAVY  RAINS  DAMAGE  CROPS 

Heavy  rains  continued  to  inundate  northern  Honduras  during  the  period  of 
November  9  through  December  11,  1990.   Precipitation  amounts  have  been  above 
normal  since  early  summer  1990  for  countries  in  the  western  Gulf  of  Mexico.   A 
series  of  storms  since  early  November  has  brought  heavy  rains  to  northern  and 
central  Honduras  causing  flooding  and  damaging  crops.   Over  5,000  hectares  of 
bananas  and  plantains  have  been  reported  damaged;  2,000  hectares  are  a  complete 
loss.   Losses  to  sugar  cane  could  be  high,  since  the  north  coast  accounts  for 
about  60  percent  of  Honduras'  sugar  production.   Damage  to  rice  and  beans  has 
been  reported. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


CANADA:   RECORD  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 


Total  1990/91  grain  production  is  estimated  at  a  record  57.8  million  tons,  20 
percent  above  last  year  and  2  percent  above  the  previous  record  set  in  1986/87, 
according  to  Statistics  Canada.   Final  estimates  of  field  crop  production  in 
Canada  are  based  on  a  national  survey  of  average  yields  obtained  from  16,400 
farm  operators.   Record  production  of  spring  wheat,  durum  wheat,  and  winter 
wheat  in  Ontario  contributed  significantly  to  the  new  record.   With  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  western  Saskatchewan  and  eastern  Alberta,  where  there 
was  drought,  excellent  weather  and  timely  rains  helped  produce  high  yields. 
Wheat  quality  is  also  well  above  average,  with  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the 
spring  wheat  crop  grading  #1  or  #2,  versus  the  average  of  about  60  percent. 
Canada's  corn  and  rye  crops  also  were  estimated  to  be  new  records  based  on 
above  average  yields  and  increased  area.   Fall  rains,  which  delayed  the  corn 
harvest,  probably  caused  some  quality  loss.   The  remaining  coarse  grains  had 
bumper  but  not  record  crops. 

SOUTH  AFRICA;   DROUGHT  AFFECTS  CROPS 

Below  average  rainfall  has  been  reported  in  the  major  crop  producing  areas  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal,  Natal,  and  Cape  provinces  since  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season.  The  prolonged  dry,  hot  weather  has  lessened  both  area  and 
yields  for  most  crops.   The  estimate  for  the  1990/91  wheat  crop,  now  being 
harvested,  was  reduced  again  this  month  to  1.8  million  tons.   Planting  of  the 
1990/91  corn  crop  has  been  delayed  by  the  drought  but  corn  planting  can  be 
extended  into  December.  The  late  start  has  likely  reduce  yield  potential. 
Farmers  normally  stagger  planting  dates  and  varieties  to  reduce  their  risk  from 
weather  related  damage,  but  this  year  late  plantings  will  make  farmers  more 
vulnerable.   The  forecast  of  harvested  area  for  corn  was  reduced  17  percent 
from  last  month's  estimate.   Some  of  the  unplanted  area  in  the  eastern  regions 
may  be  planted  to  sorghum  or  sunflower.   Cash  flow  and  credit  problems  may  also 
be  having  a  negative  effect  on  plantings  by  some  farmers.  On  the  plus  side, 
the  Maize  Board  announced  recently  that  it  will  pay  an  unspecified  premium  for 
white  corn,  which  is  used  for  human  consumption. 

CHINA;   RECORD  GRAIN  HARVEST  IN  1990/91 

The  Chinese  Government  has  announced  that  total  grain  production  is  expected  to 
exceed  420  million  tons  in  1990/91,  an  increase  of  more  than  15  million  tons 
over  last  year's  record  crop  and  the  largest  year-to-year  increase  since  1984. 
The  Government  attributed  the  bumper  grain  harvest  to  a  combination  of  factors 
including  favorable  weather,  larger  planted  area  (up  more  than  600,000 
hectares),  expanded  use  of  high-yielding  varieties,  increases  in  agricultural 
investment  and  farm  inputs,  and  supportive  government  policies.   China  also  had 
bumper  harvests  of  cotton,  oilseeds,  and  sugar  in  1990/91,  unlike  last  year, 
when  increases  in  grain  area  and  production  often  occurred  at  the  expense  of 
these  crops.   Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  total  grain  production 
increased  in  20  of  China's  30  provinces  and  districts,  remained  unchanged  in 
five,  and  decreased  in  five. 
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PHILIPPINES;   RICE  CROP  DAMAGED  BY  TYPHOON 

On  November  13  and  14,  typhoon  "Mike"  hit  the  central  Philippines  near  Iloilo. 
Although  most  of  this  region's  rice  crop  was  harvested  in  September,  October, 
and  early  November,  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Manila  reported  an 
estimated  130,000-ton  loss  (milled  basis)  of  the  1990/91  rice  crop.   In 
addition,  the  estimated  harvested  area  was  reduced  by  45,000  hectares.   This 
area  likely  will  be  replanted  for  the  dry  season,  which  has  already  commenced. 
Dry-season  yields  are  expected  to  be  lower  than  normal  due  to  high  fertilizer 
prices  which  will  limit  application  rates. 


CHINA:   MORE  RICE  GROWN  IN  NORTHEAST 


Rice  production  has  increased  rapidly  over  the  last  decade  in  Northeast  China, 
where  corn,  sorghum,  and  soybeans  are  the  traditional  staple  crops.   Since 
1980,  paddy  rice  area  has  grown  from  less  than  1  million  hectares  to  2.13 
million  hectares  and  now  accounts  for  about  15  percent  of  total  farm  area. 
Annual  production  exceeds  15  million  tons,  about  30  percent  of  total  grain 
output  in  the  Northeast,  and  Heilongjiang  Province  has  changed  from  a 
rice-importer  to  a  rice-exporter.   The  expansion  has  been  due  to  the 
development  of  new  cold-resistant  varieties  and  planting  techniques,  government 
investment  in  irrigation  facilities,  and  higher  prices  that  have  made  rice  more 
profitable  than  corn  or  sorghum. 


CHINA:   COTTON  PRODUCTION  STIMULATED  BY  GOVERNMENT 


Last  year  the  government  took  several  steps  to  encourage  cotton  production  and 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  for  the  textile  industry.   It  raised  the 
purchase  price  of  cotton  27  percent  to  300  yuan/50  kg  to  make  it  more 
competitive  with  grain  and  other  crops  and  announced  tougher  controls  on  cotton 
buying  to  prevent  shortages  and  speculation.   Unauthorized  cotton  markets  were 
closed  and  private  businessmen,  textile  enterprises,  and  joint  ventures  were 
forbidden  from  buying  cotton  directly  from  farmers  under  the  new  controls.   A 
total  of  2.3  million  tons  of  cotton  had  been  purchased  from  farmers  through 
October  25,  up  56  percent  over  the  same  time  in  1989.  Several  provinces 
(Xinjiang,  Hubei,  Hunan,  Sichuan,  and  Zhejiang)  already  had  bought  more  cotton 
by  that  date  than  in  all  of  last  year.  Despite  booming  procurement  in  most  of 
China,  some  areas  continue  to  have  problems  with  cotton  procurement  because  of 
insufficient  State  funds. 


WEST  GERMAN:   SUGAR  CROP  REVISED  UPWARD 

The  sugar  production  forecast  for  West  Germany  for  1990/91  has  been  revised  to 
3.7  million  tons,  up  0.1  million  from  last  month,  based  on  reports  from  the 
U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Bonn.   An  extraordinarily  warm  and  sunny  period 
in  October  resulted  in  higher  sugarbeet  yields  and  sucrose  content.   A  record 
per  hectare  beet  yield  of  56  tons  with  a  sugar  yield  of  8.6  tons  (raw 
equivalent)  is  now  expected.   Comparable  1989  yields  were  53  tons  and  8.5  tons, 
respectively. 
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EAST  GERMANY:   LARGE  SUGARBEET  CROP  EXPECTED 


The  sugarbeet  crop  in  East  Germany  is  forecast  to  be  in  the  8.0  to  8.5  million 
ton  range  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Bonn.   The  new 
forecast  is  based  on  reports  that  field  yields  are  averaging  10  tons  per 
hectare  more  than  in  1989  when  the  national  average  was  near  30  tons  per 
hectare.   The  previous  forecast  was  for  a  yield  of  36  tons  per  hectare 
resulting  in  7.0  million  tons  of  harvested  sugarbeets. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: 


SUGARBEET  CROP  DOWN  SHARPLY 


The  1990  sugarbeet  crop  in  Yugoslavia  is  forecast  at  5.3  million  tons,  down  15 
percent  from  the  previous  forecast,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache 
in  Belgrade.   Prolonged  summer  drought  sharply  reduced  sugarbeet  size  and 
average  yield  to  33.6  tons  per  hectare,  the  lowest  in  a  decade.   However,  area 
planted  increased  10  percent  over  1989  and  the  sugar  content  of  the  sugarbeets 
is  reported  to  be  higher  than  last  year.   These  two  factors  will  partially 
offset  the  negative  effects  of  dry  weather.   The  new  forecast  for  1990  sugar 
production  (raw  value)  is  800,000  tons,  down  100,000  tons  from  the  previous 
forecast. 


NORWAY;   DAIRY  OUTPUT  INCREASES  IN  1990 

Milk,  production  in  Norway  is  expected  to  increase  2  percent  to  1.93  million 
tons  in  1990  according  to  a  report  from  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in 
Copenhagen.   The  production  increase  for  1990  is  due  both  to  an  increase  in  cow 
numbers,  reported  at  354,000  head,  up  1  percent,  and  an  increase  in  per  cow 
yields,  reported  at  6,370  kilograms  per  cow.   Norway's  target  for  milk 
production  is  1.85  million  tons  annually,  so  1990' s  overproduction  will  bring 
further  cuts  in  farm  quotas  and  in  the  payment  for  overquota  milk.   Milk  output 
in  1991  is  forecast  to  decline  by  4  percent  to  1.85  million  tons.  Cheese 
output  in  1990  is  estimated  at  86,000  tons,  1  percent  above  1989,  with  the 
lower  1991  milk  production  forecast,  output  may  drop  to  80,000  tons.  Output  of 
butter  in  1990  is  estimated  at  29,000  tons,  up  from  26,000  in  1989.   Output  in 
1991  is  forecast  to  drop  back  to  the  1989  level. 


AUSTRALIA:   NEW  WOOL  PROGRAM 


The  Australian  Wool  Corporation  (AWC),  a  quasi-government  corporation,  has 
developed  a  new  plan  to  bring  a  better  balance  between  supply  and  demand  and  to 
stabilize  prices,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Canberra. 
Key  elements  of  the  plan  include  establishing  delivery  quotas  for  individual 
producers,  a  national  1991/92  quota  of  750,000  tons,  and  a  flock-reduction 
scheme.   Individual  quotas  will  be  tradeable  to  reduce  potentially  adverse 
effects  on  efficiency.   The  provisional  objective  of  the  flock-reduction  scheme 
will  be  to  reduce  the  sheep  flock  by  15  to  20  million  head,  approximately  8 
percent  below  current  numbers.   Overall  the  plan  is  expected  to  reduce  1991/92 
deliveries  by  50,000  tons  or  6  percent  of  the  quota. 
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The  current  crisis  stems  from  the  high  prices  of  1988/89  that  led  to 
overexpansion  of  sheep  numbers  and  a  decline  in  world  demand.   Weather  this 
year  resulted  in  favorable  per  head  yields  which  has  further  magnified  the 
problem.   In  late  May  the  AWC,  under  government  pressure,  lowered  the  floor 
price  from  $A8.70  per  kilogram  to  $A7.00,  but  that  move  failed  to  expand  sales 
enough  to  stop  the  continual  build-up  in  stocks.   AWC  stocks  totaled  2.74 
million  bales  in  late  May  and  by  mid  November  they  had  grown  to  4.4  million 
tons.  The  AWC  has  purchased  approximately  three  quarters  of  the  wool  offered 
in  recent  weekly  wool  auctions  because  there  were  no  other  takers  at  or  above 
the  floor  price. 


KENYA:   FRESH  PINEAPPLE  CROP  LARGER  THAN  EXPECTED 


As  a  result  of  continued  good  weather  and  an  unexpected  increase  in  both 
bearing  and  harvested  area,  prospects  for  fresh  pineapple  production  in  Kenya 
are  much  better  than  originally  forecast.   Area  and  production  data  for  1989, 
preliminary  1990  forecasts  reported  in  April,  and  revised  estimates  as  of 
December  1990  are  as  follows  in  hectares  and  metric  tons: 


KENYA:   FRESH  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCTION 


Revised  1989 


April  1990 


December  1990 


Area  planted 
Area  harvested 
Total  production 


5,830 

4,480 

212,330 


5,830 

4,220 

212,000 


6,330 

4,520 

226,000 


AUSTRALIA:   FORESTRY  SITUATION 


Prospects  appear  more  favorable  for  Australia's  forestry  sector  following  the 
severe  1989  downturn  in  the  industry,  when  the  Government's  tight  monetary 
policy,  high  interest  rates,  increasing  unemployment,  and  reduced  building 
activity  sent  production  levels  of  nearly  all  major  wood  products  spiraling 
downward.  The  on-going  recovery  is  expected  to  be  moderate — only  2  percent 
over  the  1989  annual  cut,  and  sharply  below  the  record  volume  of  17.6  million 
cubic  meters  (CUM)  felled  during  1988.   Softwood  log  production  for  1990  is 
estimated  at  6.0  million  CUM.   Plantation  forests  planted  to  exotic  and 
indigenous  softwoods  covered  approximately  913,000  hectares  by  the  end  of 
1989.   The  establishment  of  new  softwood  plantations  has  been  occurring  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  38,000  hectares  for  the  past  several  years.  However, 
the  declining  availability  of  native  hardwoods  has  placed  renewed  emphasis  on 
afforestation  of  plantation  land  with  hardwood  species. 

Production  of  softwood  lumber  is  expected  to  exceed  the  1989  level  by  3 
percent  due  to  lower  interest  rates  and  an  increase  in  home  repair  and 
remodeling  projects.   A  similar  gain  is  forecast  for  plywood  production. 
Slack  activity  in  the  building  and  furniture  industries  is  expected  to  reduce 
output  of  hardboard  and  particleboard  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

However,  the  recent  trend  has  been  to  relieve  any  shortages  of  these 
materials  by  using  medium  density  fiberboard  (MDF),  which  has  proven  to  be  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  both  hardboard  and  particleboard.   Production  of 
MDF  for  1990  is  forecast  to  reach  a  record  230,000  CUM. 
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AUSTRALIA:   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION 


(1 

,000  Cubic 

Meters) 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  1/ 

Harvest 

16 

,984 

17,460 

17 

,628 

16 

,500 

16 

,900 

Wood  chips  2/ 

5 

,020 

5,108 

5 

,196 

4 

,774 

5 

,225 

Softwood  logs 

5 

,875 

6,090 

6 

,153 

5 

,858 

6 

,000 

Softwood  lumber 

1 

,101 

1,307 

1 

,644 

1 

,442 

1 

,485 

Poles,  piles,  pes 

ts. 

pitprops 

393 

400 

271 

250 

250 

Railroad  ties/sleepe 

rs 

195 

150 

140 

127 

127 

Plywood 

97 

11 

130 

116 

121 

Hardboard 

116 

117 

130 

125 

120 

Medium  density  fi 

ber 

board 

100 

100 

122 

196 

230 

Insulation  board 

13 

12 

11 

11 

12 

Particleboard 

660 

715 

779 

743 

721 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Wood  chips  reported  in  1,000  metric  tons. 


NEW  ZEALAND;   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

New  Zealand's  production  of  forest  products  is  expected  to  reach  record  levels 
by  the  end  of  1990.   The  timber  harvest  is  currently  forecast  at  12.5  million 
cubic  meters  (CUM),  9  percent  above  the  1989  cut.   Fellings  are  projected  to 
accelerate  over  the  next  few  years  as  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  trees 
planted  in  the  1960's  mature  and  the  Government  continues  to  sell  off  State 
forestland  to  private  interests.   Current  projections  indicate  production  of 
softwood  logs,  lumber,  veneer,  and  plywood  will  increase  commensurate  with  the 
rate  of  growth  of  roundwood  removals,  most  of  which  are  softwood  radiata  pine 
trees.   However,  the  steadiest  growth  in  the  industry  is  occurring  in  the 
medium  density  fiberboard  (MDF)  sector.   Production  has  expanded  85  percent 
since  1986.   The  unexpected  increase  in  housing  activity  during  late  1989 
boosted  domestic  demand  for  MDF  resulting  in  a  record  1990  production  forecast 
of  460,000  CUM.   The  one  fairly  static  sector  in  the  industry  appears  to  be 
particleboard.   Since  particleboard  mills  are  already  operating  near  capacity, 
minor  fluctuations  in  production  are  expected  to  be  the  norm  for  the  next  few 
years. 


NEW  ZEALAND;   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 

1986     1987     1988 


Harvest 

Wood  chips  2/ 

Softwood  logs 

Softwood  lumber 

Poles,  piles,  posts,  pitprops 

Softwood  veneer 

Softwood  plywood 

Medium  density  fiberboard 

Particleboard 


1989 


1990  1/ 


9,145 

9, 

,046 

10 

,200 

11 

,500 

12,500 

1,700 

1, 

,694 

1 

,547 

1 

,600 

1,740 

4,948 

4, 

,957 

5 

,676 

6 

,080 

7,130 

2,079 

1 

,837 

1 

,842 

2 

,092 

2,115 

205 

171 

165 

190 

205 

83 

83 

77 

83 

89 

64 

60 

61 

62 

68 

248 

294 

392 

421 

460 

178 

183 

175 

171 

174 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Wood  chips  reported  in  1,000  metric  tons. 
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CHILE;   RASPBERRY  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE 

Plantings  of  raspberries  increased  during  1989/90  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  in 
previous  years.   The  slowdown  reflects  large  farm-sector  debt,  lower  export 
prices,  and  changes  in  labor  and  social  policies  by  the  newly  elected 
Government.   Raspberry  production  is  a  highly  labor  intensive  activity.   When 
temporary  farm  workers  were  given  the  right  to  strike  farms  and  packing  houses 
last  year,  investment  in  the  industry  slowed  and  additional  plantings  were 
postponed. 

Chile's  raspberry  harvest  starts  in  November  and  extends  through  late 
April/early  May.   If  the  1990/91  forecast  of  10,760  tons  from  a  planted  area  of 
2,010  is  realized,  production  will  have  more  than  tripled  and  yields  nearly 
doubled  in  just  three  years.   Area  and  production  data  are  as  follows  in 
hectares  and  metric  tons. 


Year 

Area  Plan 

ted 

Production 

1987/88 

1,150 

3,200 

1988/89 

1,570 

4,870 

1989/90 

1/ 

1,790 

8,500 

1990/91 

2/ 

2,010 

10,760 

1/ 

Preliminary. 

2/ 

Forecast. 

MEXICO:   WHEAT  PRICES  MAY  INCREASE 


Mexican  wheat  producers  may  benefit  from  a  substantial  rise  in  wheat  prices, 
according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Mexico  City.   Seasonal  tariffs 
were  recently  added  for  rice  and  sorghum;  wheat  may  be  next.   Wheat  producers 
are  successfully  arguing  that  they  should  be  paid  more  than  the  international 
wheat  price  because  of  the  impact  of  subsidies.   The  Mexican  Government  is 
altering  its  price  policy  rather  than  following  world  prices  down.   Mexican 
press  reports  indicate  that  the  new  price  levels  would  be  21  percent  higher 
than  the  negotiated  price  for  the  winter  wheat  crop  (planted  in  the  fall  of 
1989)  and  15  percent  higher  than  the  negotiated  price  for  the  minor  spring  crop 
(planted  in  spring  of  1990).   A  price  level  near  these  indicated  prices  would 
likely  stimulate  wheat  plantings  for  1991/92. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


INDIA  RAPESEED  PRODUCTION  OVERVIEW 


Rapeseed  is  the  second  most  important  crop  in  the  Indian  edible  oilseed 
economy,  following  peanuts.   Other  Indian  oilseeds  include  soybean,  sunflower, 
flaxseed,  cottonseed,  and  copra.   The  1990/91  crop  is  forecast  to  continue  the 
recent  upward  trend  and  is  estimated  at  4.0  million  tons  from  4.8  million 
hectares.   Both  area  and  yield,  therefore,  are  estimated  near  the  record  level. 
Rapeseed  is  expected  to  contribute  approximately  26  percent  of  total  oilseed 
production  in  1990/91,  from  24  percent  of  total  oilseed  area. 

As  cultivated  in  India,  rapeseed  constitutes  a  group  of  related  oilseed  crops 
including  Indian  Mustard,  Yellow  Sarson,  Brown  Sarson,  Toria,  and  Taramira. 
These  oilseeds  have  wide  adaptability  in  regards  to  agroclimatic  conditions, 
with  cultivation  heavily  centered  in  the  northern  Indo-Gangetic  Plain. 
Rapeseed  is  generally  grown  as  a  winter  crop  (rabi  season);  however,  some 
species  of  short  duration  are  utilized  as  catch  crops  following  the  major 
summer  grains  and  sugarcane. 

Rapeseed  output  remained  essentially  stagnant  during  the  1960's  and  1970' s  at 
around  1.5  million  tons.   It  did  not  receive  significant  government  and 
research  attention  until  the  1970's  and  1980's,  as  was  true  for  all  oilseeds  in 
India.   Oilseed  production  shortfalls  in  India,  and  subsequent  reliance  on 
expensive  foreign  vegetable  oil  imports,  spurred  the  Indian  Government  to  focus 
attention  and  money  on  the  oilseed  sector.   Results  from  these  efforts  began  to 
appear  in  a  significant  fashion  as  the  1980' s  progressed.   During  that  period 
rapeseed  area  grew  29  percent,  yields  52  percent,  and  production  66  percent. 
Improved  cultivation  techniques,  along  with  increased  use  of  fertilizer, 
irrigation,  and  certified  seed  provided  the  necessary  boost  to  rapeseed  yields 
in  the  country.   In  addition,  the  Government  revised  its  oilseed  procurement 
price  system,  notifying  farmers  earlier  about  support  prices  and  crop  input 
subsidies. 


PRODUCTION  ENVIRONMENT 

Rapeseed  is  cultivated  across  the  northern  one-third  of  the  country,  from  the 
Pakistan  border  on  the  west  to  the  borders  of  Bangladesh  and  Burma  on  the  east. 
It  is  adapted  to  mostly  dry,  infertile  growing  areas,  and  is  the  major 
companion  crop  to  winter  wheat.  Rapeseed  is  most  commonly  grown  in  a 
mixed-crop  with  wheat,  under  rain-fed  or  semi-irrigated  conditions.   It  grows, 
however,  under  a  lower  scale  of  farm  management  and  investment  than  wheat. 
Traditionally,  farmers  have  considered  rapeseed  a  higher  risk  to  cultivate 
owing  to  its  susceptibility  to  insect  damage,  frost  injury,  and  drought.   It  is 
grown  primarily  during  the  winter  or  "rabi"  growing  season  (September-March). 
The  optimum  planting  time  is  early  October,  with  the  bulk  of  harvest  occurring 
in  February.   Currently,  the  Indian  Government  estimates  that  irrigated 
rapeseed  area  is  approximately  2.65  million  hectares,  or  55  percent  of  total 
harvested  area.   Government  records  indicate  that  certified  seed  distribution 
reached  5,400  metric  tons  in  1988/89,  enabling  farmers  to  cover  23  percent  of 
total  area  with  improved  varieties. 

Rapeseed  cultivation  is  heavily  focused  in  a  small  group  of  northern  states, 
with  over  50  percent  of  total  area  and  production  concentrated  in  just  two. 
The  leading  producers  in  descending  order  are  Rajasthan,  Uttar  Pradesh, 
Haryana,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Gujarat,  West  Bengal,  and  Punjab.   Rapeseed  also  is 
grown  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Bihar,  Assam,  Kashmir,  and  Orissa.   As  a  result  of 
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India's  emphasis  on  oilseed  production  in  the  1970' s,  rapeseed  area  and 
production  increased  significantly  in  each  of  these  states  during  the  1980's, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Uttar  Pradesh.   Farmers  in  Uttar  Pradesh  shifted 
nearly  1.0  million  hectares  of  rapeseed  land  into  wheat  cultivation  during  this 
period.   Evidence  of  this  is  more  clearly  displayed  in  the  accompanying  table 
(Competitor  Crops).   The  increase  in  rapeseed  area  in  most  producer  states 
during  the  1980' s  was  not  directly  offset  by  wheat  area  losses.   In  some 
instances,  both  crops  experienced  area  increases.   Total  wheat  area  in  India, 
however,  did  decline  by  some  1.6  million  hectares  during  the  1980's,  but  mostly 
from  growing  areas  outside  the  rapeseed  belt. 


RAPESEED  STATE-LEVEL  STATISTICS 


MAJOR 

AREA 

PRODUCTION 

AVG  YIELD 

IRRIGATED 

PRODUCERS: 

(MHa)   ; 

l   Total 

(MMT) 

%   Total 

(MT/Ha) 

AREA  (%) 

Raj  as  than 

1.5 

31.4 

1.4 

32.6 

0.79 

68.4 

Uttar  Pradesh 

1.1 

22.2 

0.9 

21.1 

0.70 

61.7 

Haryana 

0.4 

7.8 

0.5 

10.8 

0.96 

71.7 

Madhya  Pradesh 

0.4 

9.0 

0.4 

8.9 

0.70 

29.3 

Gujarat 

0.2 

5.0 

0.3 

7.5 

1.20 

94.2 

West  Bengal 

0.4 

7.8 

0.3 

7.4 

0.74 

54.1 

Punjab 

0.2 

3.3 

0.2 

3.6 

1.00 

88.7 

*  State-level  estimates  provided  by  U.S.  agricultural  counselor/India 

*  Irrigation  statistics  provided  by  Indian  Government. 

*  All  statistics  are  for  1988/89  growing  season,  with  average  yields 
estimated  for  1984/85-1988/89  period. 


COMPETITOR  CROPS:   AREA  CHANGE  1984/85  TO  1988/89 


MAJOR  RAPESEED 
PRODUCERS: 


RAPESEED 
(Hectares) 


WHEAT 
(Hectares) 


Raj as than 
Uttar  Pradesh 
Haryana 

Madhya  Pradesh 
Gujarat 
West  Bengal 
Punjab 


1,180,000 
915,000 
250,000 
255,000 
130,000 
264,000 
80,000 


372,000 
1,110,000 
280,000 
515,000 
130,000 
120,000 
277,000 


Total 


+  1,244,000 


+  1,560,000 


All-India 


+  1,395,000 


-  1,600,000 
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VARIETIES 

Of  the  five  oilseed  crops  in  India  which  are  classified  "rapeseed,"  Indian 
mustard  is  the  most  important.   The  others  include  yellow  sarson,  brown  sarson, 
toria,  and  taramira.   Indian  mustard  accounts  for  approximately  70  percent  of 
total  rapeseed  area,  and  is  characterized  by  wide  agroclimatic  adaptability, 
higher  resistance  to  pests,  diseases,  and  drought.   Brown  and  yellow  sarson 
varieties  are  currently  cultivated  on  a  restricted  scale,  and  relegated  to 
drier  areas  and  more  marginal  land  holdings.   They  are  highly  susceptible  to 
pest  attack,  particularly  aphids,  and  have  a  comparatively  low  yield.   Yellow 
sarson,  however,  does  produce  the  highest  quality  oil  of  the  entire  Indian 
rapeseed  family.   Toria  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  eastern  sector  of  the 
rapeseed  belt,  and  are  considered  important  catch  crops  following  sugarcane. 
Toria  has  a  short  growing  season  of  70-90  days,  enabling  it  to  avoid  most  major 
pest,  disease,  and  weather  problems  such  as  drought  and  frost.   Finally, 
taramira  is  confined  to  localized  areas  in  northwest  India,  including  Punjab, 
Haryana,  western  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  Rajasthan.   It  has  a  relatively  high  oil 
content  and  is  extremely  drought  tolerant,  providing  farmers  with  a  safe 
planting  option  in  years  of  short  moisture.   Although  it  has  a  growing  period 
of  150  days,  it  can  be  planted  as  late  as  November,  later  than  other  rapeseed 
varieties. 

As  part  of  the  major  oilseed  mission  launched  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
improve  oilseed  productivity  and  production  technology,  rapeseed  varietal 
research  began  in  the  early  1970' s.   In  the  past  several  years  significant 
results  have  been  achieved.   Over  30  improved  rapeseed  varieties  have  been 
released  at  the  state  and  national  level  which  have  the  ability  to  raise 
national  productivity  by  roughly  20  percent.   Of  the  30  high  yielding 
varieties,  10  are  of  Indian  mustard,  6  of  yellow  sarson,  4  of  brown  sarson,  8 
of  toria,  and  2  of  taramira.   These  newly  developed  rapeseed  varieties  were 
field  tested  by  farmers  in  10  states  during  the  1982/83  and  1983/84  growing 
seasons.   Growers  averaged  yields  of  greater  than  2.4  metric  tons  per  hectare, 
while  some  farmers  in  Gujarat  attained  crop  yields  of  3.3  tons/Ha.  The 
national  average  yield,  by  comparison,  stood  between  0.70  and  0.85  tons/Ha. 
Ideally,  with  the  adoption  of  complete  crop  management  recommendation  packages, 
Indian  rapeseed  yields  have  the  potential  to  increase  significantly  over 
current  levels. 

In  order  to  address  the  edible  oil  deficiency  situation  in  India,  the  focus  of 
rapeseed  research  has  been  on  increasing  crop  yields  and  oil  content  in  the 
seed.   This  has  occurred  even  at  the  expense  of  improving  the  oil  quality. 
Rapeseed  oil  is  the  primary  cooking  oil  in  northern  India,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  nation's  population  resides.   It  is  not  readily  replaced  by  any  other 
edible  oil.   Cultivation  of  improved  "double  low"  rapeseed  varieties  has  not 
been  pursued  owing  to  the  taste  preference  of  the  traditional  consumer,  who 
prefers  the  pungent  cooking  flavor  of  domestic  varieties.   Indian  rapeseed  oil 
is  generally  high  in  erucic  acid  content,  averaging  between  38-57  percent. 
Most  western  producers  consider  oil  with  erucic  acid  over  50  percent  to  be  of 
industrial  quality,  and  not  for  human  consumption.   However,  Indians  have 
traditionally  consumed  such  oil  and  consider  rapeseed  oil  as  too  costly  for 
industrial  purposes.   The  rapeseed  meal  by-product  of  the  edible  oil  production 
process  does  contain  toxic  glucosinolates  and  is  not  used  for  human 
consumption.   It  is,  however,  utilized  at  present  as  a  livestock  feed  and  crop 
manure. 
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CURRENT  CROP  SITUATION 

An  overall  perspective  of  Indian  rapeseed  cultivation  reveals  that  the  low 
average  yield  currently  achieved  by  growers  is  due  to  a  host  of  endemic 
problems  affecting  the  oilseed  sector.   Rapeseed  is  particularly  affected  by 
management  problems,  including  excessive  losses  to  plant  diseases  and  insects, 
Fertilizer  application  to  the  crop  is  low,  while  irrigation  resources  barely 
cover  half  the  cultivated  area.   These  difficulties  are  aggravated  by  grower 
attitudes  concerning  crop  risk  which  confine  rapeseed  to  marginal  land  areas. 
Finally,  quality  certified  seed  covers  less  than  a  quarter  of  total  rapeseed 
area. 


Considering  these  factors,  the  1990/91  crop  season  has  begun  on  a  favorable 
note.   Rainfall  from  the  summer  monsoon  was  plentiful  in  virtually  all  rapeseed 
growing  areas  prior  to  planting.   The  monsoon's  timely  retreat  from  northern 
India  in  September  also  enabled  normal  planting  operations  to  occur.   In 
addition,  domestic  market  prices  for  oilseeds  have  been  at  record  levels  for 
most  of  the  year  and  are  well  above  the  government's  support  price.   The  strong 
domestic  market  for  oilseeds  is  expected  to  provide  heightened  incentives  to 
farmers  this  year  and  should  encourage  additional  plantings.   Forecasts  for 
1990/91  rapeseed  plantings  are  near  record  levels  at  4.8  million  hectares,  up 
from  4.7  million  in  1989/90.  At  present,  the  1990/91  crop  is  well  established 
and  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  winter  rains.   Although  the  crop  has  low  water 
requirements,  timely  showers  are  required  to  support  optimum  yield. 


RAPESEED  AREA,  YIELD,  AND  PRODUCTION 


Year: 

Area 

Yield 

Production 

(1,000  Ha) 

(MT/Ha) 

(1,000  Tons) 

1979/80 

3,471 

0.41 

1,428 

1980/81 

4,113 

0.49 

2,002 

1981/82 

4,399 

0.54 

2,382 

1982/83 

3,827 

0.58 

2,207 

1983/84 

3,874 

0.67 

2,608 

1984/85 

3,987 

0.77 

3,073 

1985/86 

3,979 

0.67 

2,681 

1986/87 

3,719 

0.70 

2,605 

1987/88 

4,619 

0.75 

3,455 

1988/89 

4,865 

0.86 

4,200 

1989/90 

4,700 

0.81 

3,800 

1990/91 

4,800 

0.83 

4,000 

Michael  J.  Shean  (202)  475-5135 
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WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION 


World  1990/91  green  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  100.9  million  60-k.ilogram 
bags,  up  5  percent  from  the  96.4  million-bag  harvest  last  year  but  down  1 
percent  from  the  first  forecast  made  in  June  (see  Circular  Series  WAP  6-90). 
Regions  showing  increases  over  last  year  include  South  America,  up  11  percent, 
and  Asia  up  9  percent.  Decreases  were  noted  in  other  regions,  with  Africa 
showing  the  largest  decline  of  1.2  million  bags  from  a  year  ago.   The  1990/91 
estimate  is  2  percent  less  than  the  record  1987/88  harvest  of  103.2  million 
bags. 


The  South  American  coffee  production  estimate  of  49.5  million  bags  is  down  A 
percent  from  the  June  forecast  of  51.5  million.   This  region  accounts  for  49 
percent  of  the  1990/91  world  estimate.   Brazil,  the  world's  largest  producer, 
harvested  a  crop  estimated  at  31.0  million  bags  in  1990/91,  down  2  million  bags 
from  the  June  forecast,  but  19  percent  more  than  last  year's  26.0  million  bag 
output.  A  survey  indicated  coffee  dehusking  yields  were  slightly  below  normal. 
Dehusking  yields  in  northern  and  western  Sao  Paulo  coffee  producing  areas  were 
reported  to  be  as  low  as  17  kilograms  of  green  coffee  beans  obtained  by 
dehusking  40  kilograms  of  dried  coffee  cherries.   In  southwest  Minas  Gerais 
yields  were  reported  mostly  at  18  to  19  kilograms  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
areas  where  yields  were  as  low  as  17  kilograms.   In  Parana,  Espirito  Santo,  and 
southeast  Minas  Gerais,  dehusking  yields  were  reported  close  to  normal  at  19  to 
20  kilograms.   Brazil  has  a  potential  for  a  crop  in  excess  of  40  million  bags; 
however  1990/91  was  the  off-year  in  the  biennial  coffee  cycle  and  weather  was 
not  favorable  for  optimal  development  of  the  crop.   Brazil's  coffee  planted 
area  is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  about  20,000  hectares  (160  million 
trees)  during  the  past  year.   The  number  of  new  trees  coming  into  first 
significant  production  is  estimated  at  140  million.   The  1990/91  crop  was 
harvested  from  a  total  coffee  tree  population  estimated  at  4.2  billion,  up  4 
percent  from  last  year. 


In  Colombia,  coffee  production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  13.6  million  bags, 
unchanged  from  the  earlier  forecast  but  2  percent  above  last  year's  revised 
estimate.   The  rise  from  a  year  earlier  is  attributed  to  a  2  percent  increase 
in  area  harvested.   The  expansion  of  coffee  area  has  occurred  steadily 
throughout  the  decade  of  the  1980' s.   During  the  period  1980/81  through 
1988/89,  new  plantings  totaled  77,200  hectares,  or  7  percent  of  current  planted 
area.   Two  problems  are  causing  coffee  authorities  and  growers  concern  in 
Colombia.   Coffee  rust  has  been  a  problem  to  coffee  growers  since  1983; 
increased  problems  with  coffee  rust  began  in  June  1989  when  the  Coffee  Growers 
Federation  (CGF)  eliminated  its  direct  subsidy  for  coffee  rust  control.   Broca, 
the  other  problem,  is  the  common  name  for  a  tiny  burrowing  fruit  worm 
(Hypothenemos  hampei  sp.  ferrari)  that  destroys  the  coffee  cherry.   Broca  first 
appeared  in  Colombia  in  1988  near  the  border  with  Ecuador.   It  then  spread  to 
other  coffee  areas  in  the  departments  of  Huila,  Cauca,  and  Valle  del  Cauca.   In 
November  1990,  broca  was  discovered  in  Risaralda,  the  heart  of  Colombia's  most 
important  coffee  producing  region.   The  CGF  and  the  Colombian  Agricultural 
Institute  are  conducting  educational  campaigns  to  instruct  growers  how  to  avoid 
broca  and  what  to  do  if  it  spreads  to  their  farms.   The  broca  problems  will 
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likely  cause  production  costs  to  increase,  but  production  itself  will  not  be 
seriously  affected  except  in  marginal  areas  where  farmers  lack  the  access  to 
information  and  the  funds  to  control  it.   It  is  believed  that  rural  harvest 
workers,  moving  from  area  to  area,  are  spreading  the  disease.   Colombia  has  a 
coffee  tree  population  of  2.5  billion,  up  4  percent  from  last  year. 

In  Indonesia,  1990/91  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  7.0  million  bags,  up 
500,000  bags  from  the  June  forecast  and  100,000  more  than  last  year.   The 
increased  output  is  due  to  good  weather,  increased  outturn  from  new  plantings 
and  stronger  than  expected  domestic  prices.   A  deregulation  measure  released  at 
the  end  of  May  eliminated  the  cap  on  the  number  of  exporters,  and  about  475  new 
export  companies  have  reportedly  begun  operations.   The  increased  number  of 
exporters  are  scrambling  to  purchase  the  crop,  creating  a  surprisingly  strong 
market.   Some  of  the  activities  of  the  coffee  exporters  are  driven  by  the 
expectation  that  the  ICA  will  be  reinstated  at  a  future  date  and  domestic  quota 
allocations  will  be  based  on  performance  during  the  lapse  of  the  quota  system. 
Indonesia  is  estimated  to  have  a  coffee  tree  population  of  1.34  billion, 
increasing  at  a  slow  annual  rate  of  only  10,000  trees  during  the  past  three 
years. 

Mexico's  coffee  production  in  1990/91  is  estimated  at  4.55  million  bags, 
200,000  bags  less  than  the  earlier  forecast  and  down  9  percent  (450,000  bags) 
from  1989/90.   The  lower  output  reflects  the  damage  caused  by  freezing 
temperatures  in  late  December  1989  and  some  damage  caused  by  hurricane  Dianne 
near  Veracruz  in  August  1990.   Good  rainfall  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1990  in 
Mexico's  leading  coffee  producing  states  except  for  some  storm  damage  as 
reported  above  in  Veracruz.   However,  the  relatively  good  weather  will  not 
offset  losses  caused  by  the  December  1989  freeze  which  killed  a  large  number  of 
bearing  and  non-bearing  trees  in  the  states  of  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
Hidalgo.   It  is  expected  that  these  states  will  have  little  coffee  production 
for  the  next  three  seasons.   Most  of  Puebla' s  coffee  growers  replanted  damaged 
trees  with  high-yielding  varieties.   In  addition,  growers  have  grafted  and 
pruned  damaged  trees  to  accelerate  recovery.   The  Government  through  its 
National  Solidarity  Program  (PRONASOL),  provides  subsidized  production  credits 
which  facilitates  replacement  of  older  coffee  trees.   Also  through  PRONASOL, 
growers  affected  by  the  December  frost  receive  interest  free  production  loans 
to  prune  and/or  plant  new  coffee  trees.   Several  coffee  growers  are  reportedly 
shifting  some  of  their  production  area  into  other  crops  such  as  corn  and  dry 
beans  which  still  have  price  supports.   Mexico's  coffee  parastatal  organization 
(INMECAFE),  has  launched  a  special  program  to  expand  parchment  coffee 
production  by  providing  equipment  and  machinery  to  cherry  coffee  growers. 
Mexico  has  a  total  coffee  tree  population  of  870  million,  up  7  percent  or  60 
million  from  1989/90. 


In  Cote  d'lvoire,  1990/91  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  4.17  million  bags, 
up  14  percent  (500,000  bags)  from  the  June  forecast,  but  down  12  percent  from 
the  revised  1989/90  estimate  of  4.73  million.   The  decline  from  a  year  ago  is 
due  to  drought.   The  1990/91  marketing  year  officially  opened  on  October  4, 
with  the  Government  maintaining  the  producer  price  for  well-dried  cherries  at 
100  F  cfa/kg.   (The  current  exchange  rate  is  1  US  dollar  equals  about  250  F 
cfa.)   Most  farmers  have  completed  their  first  harvesting  and  some  are  on  their 
second  harvest.   The  total  coffee  tree  population  in  Cote  d'lvoire  is  about  1.8 
billion  trees,  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
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Guatemala's  1990/91  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  3.35  million  bags, 
virtually  unchanged  from  the  June  estimate,  but  4  percent  less  than  last  year. 
At  current  price  levels,  many  coffee  growers  in  Guatemala  are  expected  to  use 
less  fertilizer  and  other  chemical  inputs.   Guatemala's  coffee  tree  population 
is  estimated  at  nearly  700  million  trees,  unchanged  from  a  year  ago. 


Uganda's  1990/91  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  3.0  million  bags,  unchanged 
from  the  June  estimate,  but  down  100,000  bags  from  last  year's  outturn.   The 
Ugandan  Government  has  begun  to  modify  its  coffee  policy  as  the  World  Bank  and 
major  organizations  are  encouraging  reforms  that  will  both  strengthen  the 
Coffee  Marketing  Board  (CMB)  and  allow  more  coffee  marketing  competition.   The 
goal  of  the  policy  is  to  maximize  export  revenues  by  shoring  up  production  and 
export  volumes  while  defending  the  unit  value  of  coffee  exports.   However, 
coffee  crop  quality  continues  to  decline  due  in  large  measure  to  the  increasing 
average  age  of  the  country's  trees.   A  study  by  the  CMB  in  Western  Uganda 
showed  that  half  of  the  trees  were  planted  more  than  20  years  ago,  forty 
percent  between  10  and  20  years  ago,  and  only  10  percent  less  than  10  years 
ago.   The  trees  in  Western  Uganda  are  younger  than  those  in  other  districts. 


India's  1990/91  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  2.8  million  bags,  700,000 
bags  less  than  previously  forecast,  but  800,000  bags  more  than  produced  in 
1989/90.   The  decline  from  the  June  number  was  mainly  due  to  dry  weather  from 
October  1989  to  March  1990,  followed  by  an  erratic  1990  monsoon  in  the  coffee 
growing  regions  of  South  India.   A  new  pest,  the  berry  borer,  has  been  observed 
in  coffee  plantations  on  the  Karnataka-Tamil  border.   This  is  its  first 
appearance  in  India,  but  it  has  caused  great  losses  in  various  central  African 
countries  and  in  Sri  Lanka.   In  order  to  avoid  further  spread  of  berry  borer, 
the  Coffee  Board  is  taking  control  measures,  using  endosulfan.   Coffee  Board 
officials  have  contacted  the  Commonwealth  Institute  of  Biological  Containment 
in  London  to  help  develop  other  techniques  to  contain  this  pest. 


Frank  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 
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TABLE  9 

GREEN  COFFEE:    TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
1987/88-1989/90,  Estimates;  1990/91  Forecast  1/ 
(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  60-KG  BAGS)  2/ 


Region  and  Country 


1987/88    1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 
June 


1990/91 
Dec 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
El  Salvador 
Gua t ema 1  a 
Haiti 
Hondur a  s 
Jamaica  &  Dep 
Mex  i  CO 
Nicaragua 
Panama 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
United  States  3/ 
TOTAL 


17 


2  ,375 
436 
837 

2  ,  538 

3,020 
540 

1,553 
41 

4  ,717 
630 
220 
15 
230 
152 


2  ,  758 

450 

726 

1  ,  492 

3,022 

550 

1  ,635 

14 

5,  500 

692 

200 

15 

254 

17 , 308 


2,453 

475 

756 

2,737 

3  ,474 

550 

1  ,965 

19 

5  ,  000 

720 

220 

15 

279 

18  ,663 


2  ,600 
400 
760 

2  ,400 

3  ,  350 

550 

2  ,050 

25 

4  ,750 

600 

220 

15 

275 

17  ,995 


2  ,680 

480 

760 

2,600 

3  ,  345 

550 

2  ,040 

26 

4  ,550 

625 

260 

15 

285 

18  ,  216 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Bol i  vi  a 
Brazil 
Col ombi  a 
Ecuado  r 
Guyana 
Pa  r aguay 
Pe  ru 

Venezue 1  a 
TOTAL 


155 

38  ,000 

13,000 

1  ,663 

4 

300 

1  ,020 

1  ,  331 

55,473 


165 

25,000 

10  ,  700 

2,150 

5 

410 

1  ,  400 

1  ,127 

40  ,957 


180 

26  ,000 

13  ,  300 

2  ,050 

5 

430 

1  ,400 

1,112 

44  ,477 


170 

33 ,000 

13  ,  600 

2  ,  090 

5 

400 

1,150 

1  ,050 

51  ,465 


170 

31 ,000 

13  ,600 

2,160 

5 

400 

1  ,  150 

1  ,050 

49  ,  535 


AFRICA 
Angol a 
Benin 
Bu  r undi 
Came  r oon 

Central  African  Rep. 
Congo 

Cote  d'l voire 
Equatorial  Guinea 
Ethi  opi  a 
Gabon 
Ghana 
Guinea 
Kenya 
Libe  r  i  a 
Madaga  scar 
Malawi 
Nigeria 
Rwanda 

Sierra  Leone 
Tanz  ani  a 
Togo 
Uganda 
Zaire 
Zambi  a 
Z  i  mbabwe 
TOTAL 


270 

30 

625 

1  ,  251 

215 
15 

3  ,  103 
18 

3,100 
30 
14 
95 

2  ,127 

60 

1,125 

83 

95 

705 

110 

770 

290 

2  ,600 

2  ,000 

11 

250 

18  ,992 


200 

40 

600 

1  ,  760 

355 

25 

3  ,989 

15 

2,900 

35 

17 

100 

1  ,735 

82 

1  ,  100 

72 

90 

671 

92 

867 

300 

3  ,000 

1  ,750 

10 

175 

19  ,  980 


170 

35 

515 

1  ,  508 

300 

25 

4,734 

15 

3  ,000 

30 

35 

125 

1  ,  500 

40 

1  ,100 

95 

95 

493 

100 

830 

300 

3  ,100 

1  ,  700 

15 

225 

20  ,085 


200 

35 

550 

1  ,  200 

250 

25 

3  ,  670 

15 

3  ,000 

30 

15 

125 

1  ,600 

50 

1  ,  000 

90 

90 

600 

100 

870 

300 

3  ,000 

1  ,640 

15 

225 

18  ,695 


170 

35 

550 

1  ,200 

350 

25 

4  ,  170 

15 

3  ,000 

30 

40 

125 

1  ,120 

30 

1  ,050 

90 

90 

660 

100 

870 

300 

3  ,000 

1  ,625 

15 

225 

18  ,885 


FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE  CONTINUED 
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TABLE  9  (Continued) 

GREEN  COFFEE:    TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
1987/88-X989/90 ,  ESTIMATES;  1990/91  FORECAST  1/ 
(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  60-KG  BAGS)  2/ 


Region  and  Country 


1987/88 


1988/89    1989/90 


1990/91 
Jun* 


1990/91 
D*c 


ASIA 
India 
Indone  s  i  a 
Ma  1  ays  i  a 
Phil ippines 
Sri  Lanka 
Thai  land 
Vietnam 
Yemen 

TOTAL 


2  ,050 

5,965 

78 

1  ,045 

70 

592 

579 

60 

10,439 


3  ,  590 

6  ,  750 

75 

1,350 

75 

1  ,025 

922 

65 

13  ,852 


2,000 

6,900 

75 

1,150 

70 

800 

1  ,  025 

65 

12,085 


3  ,  500 

6  ,  500 

75 

1  ,  150 

75 

900 

175 

65 

12,440 


2  ,  800 

7,000 

75 

1  ,  200 

75 

900 

1  ,  100 

65 

13  ,  215 


OCEANIA 
New  Ca 1 edoni  a 
Papua  New  Guinea 
TOTAL 


WORLD  TOTAL 


6 

1  ,  100 
1  ,  106 


6 

1  ,  175 
1,181 


5 

1,118 
1,123 


5 

1  ,090 
1  ,095 


5 

1  ,030 
1  ,035 


103,162      93,278      96,433     101,690    100,886 


1/   Coffee  marketing  year  begins  about  October  in  some  countries  and 

April  or  July  in  others. 
2/   One  bag  =  132.276  pounds. 
3/   Includes  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

NOTE:   Production  estimates  for  some  countries  include  cross-border 
movements  . 
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WORLD  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 


World  1990  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  is  currently  forecast  at  7.1 
million  tons,  2  percent  above  USDA's  June  estimate,  but  still  slightly  below 
1989.  The  increase  from  June  is  due  to  higher  production  in  United  States, 
Malawi,  India,  Turkey,  and  Italy  that  more  than  offset  lower  output  in  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Greece,  and  South  Korea.   The  decrease  from  1989  is  due  to  forecast 
reductions  in  Chinese,  Brazilian,  and  Turkish  production  which  more  than  offset 
higher  production  in  Bulgaria,  Malawi,  Thailand,  and  the  United  States. 

Total  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  in  North  America  for  1990  is  forecast 
at  821  thousand  tons,  up  2  percent  from  June  and  up  9  percent  from  1989.   U.S. 
production  is  up  A  percent  from  June  because  of  higher  plantings  and  slightly 
better  yields  than  expected.   The  16-percent  increase  from  1989  is  due  to 
higher  production  quotas  for  both  hurley  and  flue-cured  types.   Production  in 
Mexico  is  down  sharply,  23  percent  from  June  and  43  percent  from  last  year 
because  producers  could  not  reach  agreement  with  the  Government  buying  agency 
on  prices  for  the  1990  crop.  The  same  problem  may  affect  1991  production. 
Canada  is  expected  to  produce  a  5  percent  larger  crop  than  the  June  production 
estimates  for  1990  because  of  better  yields  and  slightly  higher  plantings; 
however  the  reduction  in  the  flue-cured  quota  will  keep  Canadian  production  14 
percent  below  1989.   For  1991,  another  reduction  in  Canadian  plantings  is 
expected. 

Forecast  1990  tobacco  production  in  Brazil  remains  at  the  June  estimate  of 
435  thousand  tons.   Planted  area  for  1991  is  expected  to  be  unchanged  as 
producers  have  not  finished  price  negotiations  with  buyers  and  most  of  the  1991 
crop  has  already  been  transplanted.   Total  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  in 
Argentina  for  1990  is  estimated  at  68  thousand  tons,  down  4  percent  from  the 
June  due  to  a  reduction  in  plantings  and  a  slight  drop  in  yields.   For  1991, 
20-30  percent  higher  farm  prices  are  expected  to  result  in  production 
recovering  to  approximately  the  1989  level. 

In  Italy,  1990  tobacco  production  is  forecast  at  a  record  205  thousand  tons,  a 
9-percent  increase  over  the  June  forecast,  as  estimated  area  for  harvest  was 
raised  8  percent.   Output  for  1990  is  estimated  at  4  percent  over  1989.   In 
Greece,  production  is  projected  down  3  percent  from  June,  but  up  5  percent  from 
1989.   The  change  since  June  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  total  plantings  but 
higher  estimated  yields.   A  reduction  in  oriental  tobacco  plantings  and  a 
near-doubling  of  flue-cured  tobacco  compared  to  June  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  expected  yield.   Overall,  this  change  is  seen  as  a  positive  move  to  more 
marketable  types.   In  Spain,  tobacco  production  in  1990  is  forecast  almost  10 
percent  below  1989  because  of  reduced  plantings.   Production  for  1991  is 
expected  to  be  up  slightly  despite  EC  penalties  for  not  reducing  production. 
Favorable  farm  prices  in  Spain  give  some  incentive  to  expand  production. 

South  Africa's  1990  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  34  thousand  tons,  up  8  percent 
from  the  June  estimate  because  of  better  yields,  but  down  13  percent  from  1989. 
For  1991,  production  is  expected  to  increase  slightly.   Zimbabwe's  production 
for  1990  is  projected  to  reach  139  thousand  tons  because  of  increased  plantings 
and  slightly  higher  yields.   For  1991,  output  is  expected  to  be  up  sharply 
because  of  this  year's  record  producer  prices  for  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  major 
type.  In  Malawi,  1990  production  is  estimated  at  102  thousand  tons,  14  percent 
above  the  June  forecast  and  up  17  percent  from  1989.   The  increase  is  due  to 
both  higher  yields  and  increased  plantings.   High  market  prices  this  year  are 
expected  to  encourage  increased  production  next  year. 
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In  India,  tobacco  production  for  1990  is  estimated  at  490  thousand  tons,  up  13 
percent  from  June,  but  down  slightly  from  1989.  The  drop  in  yields  forecast 
earlier  due  to  weather  problems  was  not  as  serious  as  was  expected  in  June. 
For  1991,  production  is  projected  up  again  due  to  better  yields.   Though 
largely  unchanged  in  1990,  Japanese  tobacco  production  for  1991  is  expected  to 
fall  slightly  as  plantings  continue  to  be  reduced.   Japan  continues  to 
encourage  flue-cured  and  hurley  production  to  keep  domestic  tobacco  content  at 
50  percent  in  locally  produced  cigarettes.   For  1991  flue-cured  production  is 
projected  up  slightly  as  plantings  increase.   South  Korean  tobacco  production 
for  1990  is  estimated  at  71  thousand  tons,  down  4  percent  from  June  and  down  11 
percent  from  last  year  despite  upward  revisions  in  area  planted.   Wet  spring 
weather  reduced  quality.   For  1991,  production  is  expected  to  be  up  slightly. 
Thailand's  1990  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  75  thousand  tons,  up  1,500  tons 
from  the  June  forecast  and  16  percent  above  1989.   The  change  from  June  is  due 
to  both  increased  plantings  and  improved  yields  of  flue-cured  and  hurley 
tobaccos  which  account  for  over  two  thirds  of  production.   Favorable  farm 
prices  for  hurley  and  flue-cured  tobacco  are  expected  to  result  in  expanded 
production  next  year. 

Turkey  is  expected  to  produce  252  thousand  tons  of  tobacco  in  1990,  up  19 
percent  from  June  estimates  but  down  6  percent  from  the  revised  1989  levels. 
Farmers  cut  area  planted  by  only  4  percent,  not  the  20  percent  projected  in 
June.   In  1991,  area  planted  is  expected  to  be  down  sharply  again.   Farmers 
have  asked  for  a  support  increase  but  stocks  are  high  and  a  price  increase  is 
unlikely. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382  8883 
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TABLE  10 

TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA — 

_ 

PRODUCTION- 



1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

( FORECAST) 

( FORECAST ) 

lJpprpfctJC«0_ 

--.MPT^Tr"   nirtMe. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

—  n  Ci  v.,  J 

r^cvci  ^  — 

^  ^  1*1  Ei  ± 

Canada 

29 

136 

31 

140 

28 

360 

69 

787 

75 

573 

65 

025 

Hex  i  CO 

44 

895 

33 

029 

21 

905 

75 

120 

59 

890 

34 

193 

United  States 

256 

692 

274 

548 

294 

383 

621 

202 

620 

221 

721 

392 

REGION  TOTAL 

330 

723 

338 

717 

344 

648 

766 

109 

755 

684 

820 

610 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

55 

233 

55 

248 

49 

160 

72 

235 

80 

544 

67 

539 

Bolivia 

1 

250 

1 

250 

1 

250 

1 

250 

1 

250 

1 

250 

Brazil 

267 

000 

294 

000 

282 

000 

419 

000 

462 

000 

435 

000 

Chile 

3 

024 

3 

423 

3 

901 

9 

969 

11 

105 

13 

050 

Co  1 ombi  a 

20 

771 

19 

900 

20 

274 

31 

839 

30 

236 

31 

369 

Ecuador 

1 

940 

1 

800 

1 

800 

4 

160 

3 

850 

3 

850 

Pa  r aguay 

5 

225 

2 

740 

3 

040 

7 

070 

3 

545 

4 

045 

Peru 

2 

500 

2 

500 

2 

500 

3 

100 

3 

100 

3 

100 

Uruguay 

800 

800 

800 

1 

400 

1 

400 

1 

400 

Venezuela 

8 

799 

7 

917 

8 

556 

14 

528 

13 

490 

14 

547 

REGION  TOTAL 

366 

542 

389 

578 

373 

281 

564 

551 

610 

520 

575 

150 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Cos  t  a  Rica 

800 

851 

878 

1 

643 

1 

567 

1 

733 

El  Salvador 

620 

544 

562 

1 

409 

970 

1 

056 

Gua t ema 1  a 

5 

184 

6 

440 

6 

687 

8 

951 

11 

866 

11 

654 

Hondu  r a  s 

2 

340 

2 

531 

2 

553 

3 

775 

4 

246 

4 

808 

Nicaragua 

2 

240 

2 

240 

2 

240 

4 

550 

4 

550 

4 

550 

Panama 

720 

720 

720 

1 

302 

1 

302 

1 

302 

REGION  TOTAL 

11 

904 

13 

326 

13 

640 

21 

630 

24 

501 

25 

103 

CARIBBEAN 

Cuba 

50 

000 

50 

000 

50 

000 

44 

000 

44 

000 

44 

000 

Domini  can  Rep . 

22 

828 

27 

Oil 

13 

649 

22 

757 

28 

053 

18 

703 

Jamaica  k    Dep 

1 

175 

1 

175 

1 

175 

2 

339 

2 

339 

2 

339 

REGION  TOTAL 

74 

003 

78 

186 

64 

824 

69 

096 

74 

392 

65 

042 

NORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria 

2 

580 

2 

600 

2 

700 

4 

200 

4 

800 

5 

000 

Libya 

900 

900 

900 

1 

450 

1 

450 

1 

450 

Mo  r occo 

4 

768 

5 

483 

5 

835 

6 

440 

6 

551 

7 

288 

Tunis  ia 

5 

400 

5 

455 

5 

500 

5 

500 

5 

610 

5 

650 

REGION  TOTAL 

13 

648 

14 

438 

14 

935 

17 

590 

18 

411 

19 

388 

OTHER  AFRICA 

Ango 1  a 

3 

950 

3 

950 

3 

950 

3 

900 

3 

900 

3 

900 

Burundi 

2 

000 

2 

000 

2 

000 

1 

600 

1 

600 

1 

600 

Came  r oon 

3 

400 

3 

400 

3 

400 

5 

100 

5 

500 

5 

500 

Congo 

4 

000 

4 

000 

4 

000 

1 

800 

1 

800 

1 

800 

Cote  D '  I vo  i  r e 

10 

000 

10 

000 

10 

,000 

2 

467 

2 

490 

2 

490 

Ethiopia 

3 

000 

3 

000 

3 

000 

3 

400 

3 

450 

3 

500 

Ghana 

3 

950 

3 

950 

3 

950 

1 

825 

1 

850 

1 

850 

Kenya 

8 

330 

10 

335 

8 

,805 

9 

192 

11 

510 

9 

910 

Madagascar 

5 

900 

5 

900 

5 

,900 

5 

500 

5 

500 

5 

500 

Ma  1 awi 

89 

750 

89 

,640 

100 

,  200 

75 

053 

86 

615 

101 

,513 

Mozambique 

2 

,700 

2 

,  700 

2 

,700 

2 

900 

2 

900 

2 

900 

Nigeria 

6 

,  500 

7 

700 

7 

,700 

7 

921 

9 

223 

9 

223 

South  Af  r  ica 

24 

,936 

24 

,  539 

24 

,841 

31 

593 

38 

949 

33 

947 

Tanzania 

21 

,  250 

21 

,  250 

21 

,  250 

17 

055 

15 

000 

14 

000 

Togo 

4 

,  000 

4 

,  000 

4 

,  000 

2 

000 

2 

000 

2 

000 

Uganda 

3 

,  300 

3 

,  500 

4 

,  300 

3 

000 

3 

200 

4 

000 

Zaire 

3 

,  700 

3 

700 

3 

,  700 

4 

110 

4 

110 

4 

110 

Zambi  a 

3 

,  500 

3 

,  500 

3 

,  500 

4 

300 

4 

300 

4 

300 

Zimbabwe 

61 

,  563 

60 

,  544 

62 

,  262 

123 

671 

133 

800 

138 

937 

REGION  TOTAL 

265 

,  729 

267 

,608 

279 

,  458 

306 

387 

337 

697 

350 

980 

MB 
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Table  10  (Continued) 

TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA-- 

_ 

PRODUCTION- 

!__""" 

_    _  — 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1988 

1989 

1990 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

(FORECAST) 

( FORECAST) 

-HE  C*^  i  li  p  e_ 

_  ^  M  p  #1 

OTHER  ASIA 

~  *- PI  t  X  i\  J.  v_   i.  vj  «  ;a  — 

Bangladesh 

54 

,  000 

54 

,  000 

54 

,  000 

51 

,  545 

51 

,545 

51 

,  545 

Bu  rma 

55 

,000 

55 

,  000 

55 

,000 

45 

,000 

45 

,  000 

45 

,000 

Cambodi  a 

9 

,  000 

9 

,  000 

9 

,000 

5 

,  000 

5 

,  000 

5 

,000 

China              1 

,  554 

,850  1 

,  726 

,  500  1 

,617 

,250  2 

,731 

,  500 

2  ,777 

,  150 

2,692 

,  300 

Indi  a 

318 

,  000 

375 

,  300 

397 

,000 

367 

,  400 

491 

,  400 

490 

,000 

Indones  i  a 

241 

,  377 

233 

,529 

244 

,  540 

137 

,775 

150 

,114 

158 

,050 

Japan 

40 

,557 

30 

,661 

30 

,661 

85 

,  790 

74 

,  397 

74 

,  410 

Korea,  North 

37 

,000 

37 

,000 

37 

,  000 

46 

,000 

46 

,000 

46 

,000 

Ko  r ea ,  South 

31 

,821 

30 

,985 

31 

,  339 

72 

,998 

78 

,422 

70 

,073 

Laos 

4 

,  000 

4 

,000 

4 

,000 

3 

,  000 

3 

,000 

3 

,000 

Malays  ia 

9 

,632 

12 

,481 

10 

,  300 

7 

,  480 

13 

,877 

10 

,950 

Pakistan 

41 

,  599 

43 

,216 

42 

,  124 

69 

,  530 

73 

,950 

70 

,420 

Philippines 

49 

,457 

50 

,150 

49 

,950 

68 

,  802 

73 

,  305 

71 

,  150 

Sri  Lanka 

12 

,  165 

12 

,165 

12 

,165 

9 

,000 

9 

,000 

9 

,000 

Taiwan 

8 

,  654 

8 

,019 

7 

,  940 

20 

,712 

18 

,  986 

19 

,  183 

Tha  i 1  and 

55 

,502 

56 

,716 

62 

,275 

58 

,  561 

64 

,  780 

75 

,  060 

Vietnam 

32 

,000 

32 

,  000 

32 

,000 

28 

,000 

28 

,  000 

28 

,000 

REGION  TOTAL   2 

,554 

,614  2 

,770 

,722  2 

,696 

544  3 

,  808 

,093 

4,003 

,926 

3  ,919 

,  141 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Iran 

18 

000 

18 

,  000 

18 

000 

24 

,  500 

25 

000 

25 

,000 

Iraq 

2 

000 

2 

000 

2 

000 

2 

,180 

2 

180 

2 

,180 

Jordan 

6 

000 

6 

,000 

6 

000 

4 

000 

4 

150 

4 

,150 

Lebanon 

3 

750 

3 

,750 

3 

750 

5 

000 

5 

000 

5 

,000 

Oman 

1 

800 

1 

800 

1 

800 

2 

100 

2 

000 

2 

,000 

Syria 

14 

355 

10 

,145 

15 

500 

16 

054 

10 

859 

17 

010 

Turkey 

236 

860 

273 

032 

260 

850 

218 

774 

268 

101 

252 

144 

United  Arab  Em. 

350 

350 

350 

2 

000 

2 

000 

2 

000 

Yemen  ( Sanaa  ) 

3 

322 

3 

300 

3 

300 

5 

600 

5 

720 

5 

720 

REGION  TOTAL 

286 

437 

318 

377 

311 

550 

280 

208 

325 

010 

315 

204 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

Belgium-Lux . 

426 

438 

435 

1 

647 

1 

805 

1 

800 

France 

12 

670 

11 

413 

10 

930 

29 

357 

29 

216 

26 

230 

Germany,  West 

3 

084 

3 

299 

3 

260 

7 

090 

7 

049 

7 

350 

Greece 

87 

006 

81 

421 

76 

459 

134 

795 

125 

703 

131 

827 

Italy 

93 

810 

95 

165 

98 

200 

184 

355 

197 

316 

205 

000 

Po  r tuga 1 

2 

123 

2 

076 

2 

353 

4 

151 

5 

472 

5 

890 

Spa  in 

24 

400 

27 

330 

23 

187 

34 

325 

45 

415 

41 

090 

REGION  TOTAL 

223 

519 

221 

142 

214 

824 

395 

720 

411 

976 

419 

187 

Swi t ze  r 1  and 

685 

675 

670 

1 

750 

1 

620 

1 

500 

EAST  EUROPE 

Albania 

24 

000 

24 

000 

24 

000 

15 

000 

15 

000 

15 

000 

Bulgaria 

87 

609 

79 

000 

83 

500 

115 

734 

83 

200 

106 

000 

Czechoslovakia 

3 

750 

3 

750 

3 

750 

5 

500 

5 

500 

5 

500 

Ge  rmany  ,  East 

3 

648 

3 

656 

2, 

620 

5 

382 

5, 

415 

3 

797 

Hunga  ry 

10 

900 

10 

200 

8  , 

490 

22 

800 

19, 

305 

19 

885 

Poland 

41 

772 

29 

429 

30, 

150 

92 

870 

60  , 

000 

62 

050 

Romania 

39 

500 

39 

000 

40  , 

000 

38 

650 

37, 

425 

38  , 

800 

Yugoslavia 

51 

000 

49 

000 

45, 

000 

56  , 

610 

63  , 

270 

46  , 

620 

REGION  TOTAL 

262 

179 

238 

035 

237, 

510 

352  , 

546 

289  , 

115 

297, 

652 

USSR 

131 

500 

113 

400 

103  , 

400 

242  , 

000 

233  , 

200 

225, 

000 

OCEANIA 

Aus  t  r a  1  i  a 

5, 

015 

4  , 

771 

4  , 

800 

13  , 

335 

13  , 

296 

13  , 

500 

New  Zealand 

700 

600 

600 

1  , 

800 

1  , 

550 

1  , 

550 

REGION  TOTAL 

5, 

715 

5, 

371 

5  , 

400 

15  , 

135 

14  , 

846 

15, 

050 

OTHER  2/ 

7, 

888 

7  , 

502 

7  , 

282 

6  , 

814 

6  , 

781 

6  , 

624 

WORLD                 4 

535, 

086  4 

777  , 

077  4 

667, 

966  6 

847, 

629 

7,107, 

679 

7,055, 

631 

1/  Estimates  as  of  June  1990.  2/  Includes  Guyana,  Haiti,  St.  Vincent,  Chad, 
Trin  &  Tobag,  Cent.  Afr.  Rep.,  Liberia,  Mali,  Mauritius,  Niger,  Benin, 
Reunion,  Sierra  Leone,  Swaziland,  Cyprus,  Israel,  Austria,  and  Solomon  Is 
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CITRUS  PRODUCTION  SITUATION  FOR  1989/90  AND  1990/91 


Commercial  citrus  production  in  selected  major  producing  countries  for  1989/90 
is  estimated  at  48.5  million  tons,  2  percent  above  USDA's  June  estimate,  but  7 
percent  below  the  revised  1988/89  production  of  52.2  million  tons.   The 
increase  since  June  is  due  largely  to  upward  revisions  in  Italian  and  Israeli 
production.   Northern  Hemisphere  1990/91  production  is  forecast  at  34.4  million 
tons,  up  8  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Forecasts  for  1990/91  production 
are  sharply  higher  in  the  United  States,  which  together  with  smaller  gains  in 
Spain,  Mexico,  Turkey,  and  Morocco  more  than  offset  substantial  reductions  in 
Japan  and  Italy. 

Commercial  orange  production  in  the  selected  countries  for  1989/90  is  currently 
estimated  at  33.9  million  tons  compared  to  33.1  million  forecast  in  June  and  an 
estimated  36.4  million  in  1988/89.   Tangerine  production  for  1989/90  is 
estimated  at  6.2  million  tons  compared  to  the  June  forecast  of  6.1  million  and 
an  estimated  6.6  million  in  1988/89.   Grapefruit  production  for  1989/90  is 
estimated  at  3.3  million  tons  compared  to  the  June  forecast  of  3.2  million  and 
4.0  million  in  1988/89.   Lemon  output  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  3.3  million 
tons,  up  one  percent  from  the  June  forecast,  but  down  3  percent  from  1988/89. 

Preliminary  forecasts  for  1990/91  indicate  the  Northern  Hemisphere  countries 
will  increase  orange  production  10  percent  to  21.6  million  tons  and  tangerine 
production  by  4  percent  to  5.6  million  tons.   The  Northern  Hemisphere 
grapefruit  crop  is  expected  to  be  up  14  percent,  but  production  of  lemons  and 
other  citrus  is  forecast  to  be  virtually  unchanged  from  the  1989/90  harvest. 

In  the  United  States,  citrus  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  up  nearly  25 
percent  to  12.3  million  tons  due  largely  to  recovery  in  Florida.   Orange 
production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  9.1  million  tons,  up  27  percent  over 
last  year  and  the  largest  crop  since  1980/81  when  production  was  more  than  9.5 
million  tons.   Grapefruit  is  projected  up  24  percent  to  2.2  million  tons,  but 
trees  in  Texas  are  not  likely  to  produce  a  commercial  crop  this  year  because  of 
last  year's  freeze  damage.  Mexican  citrus  production  for  1990/91  is  projected 
up  about  8  percent  because  of  good  weather  and  an  increased  number  of  bearing 
trees. 

In  Europe,  Spanish  citrus  production  in  1990/91  is  forecast  at  4.6  million  tons 
up  11  percent  from  last  year  and  a  new  record  because  of  good  weather  and 
improved  farming  methods.   Orange  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  2.5 
million  tons,  up  5  percent  from  the  revised  1989/90  crop.   Tangerine  production 
is  forecast  at  1.5  million  tons,  up  37  percent  from  the  1989/90  crop.   Lemon 
production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  625,000  tons,  down  10  percent  from  last 
year  because  of  excessive  rain  during  blossoming. 

Greek  citrus  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  to  drop  over  10  percent  to  1.1 
million  tons  because  of  dry  weather  over  the  last  10  months  which  caused 
irrigation  water  supplies  to  be  reduced.   This  is  expected  to  cause  smaller 
fruit  size.   EC  funded  orchard  restructuring  is  about  50  percent  complete  with 
1991  the  last  year  of  EC  payments.   The  EC  program  is  expected  to  improve 
prospects  for  the  Greek  citrus  industry.   Italian  citrus  production  for  1990/91 
is  forecast  down  11  percent  to  2.9  million  tons  due  to  drought.   All  types  are 
down  except  for  grapefruit,  which  is  estimated  to  have  increased  area 
harvested. 
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Japanese  citrus  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  to  fall  14  percent  to  2.3 
million  tons  due  to  both  the  continued  government  program  to  reduce  tangerine 
output  and  the  fact  that  this  is  an  off  year  for  tangerines.   The  second 
largest  crop,  The  Natsu-mikan  or  "summer  orange",  is  down  from  201,000  tons  to 
170,000  tons  in  part  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  area  harvested. 

Israeli  citrus  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  at  1.4  million  tons,  slightly 
below  last  year.   Gaza  citrus  production  for  1990/91  is  forecast  to  fall  20 
percent  to  148,000  tons  due  largely  to  a  shortage  of  salt-free  water  for 
irrigation.   Egyptian  citrus  is  forecast  at  1.8  million  tons,  up  slightly  from 
last  year. 


For  Morocco,  1990/91  production  is  forecast  up  21  percent  to  1.3  million  tons 
due  in  part  to  very  good  weather  this  year.   The  increase  in  production  will  be 
in  the  tangerines  and  early  Navels  which  were  harvested  early  last  year 
allowing  for  pruning  and  better  tree  care.   Turkey's  1990/91  citrus  crop  is 
forecast  up  22  percent  to  1.4  million  tons  because  of  improved  weather  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees.   In  Cyprus,  the  1990/91  citrus  crop  is 
expected  to  fall  11  percent  to  371,000  tons  because  of  both  the  biennial  off 
year  in  the  citrus  tree  yield  cycle  and  a  third  year  of  drought. 

The  Southern  Hemisphere's  1989/90  citrus  crop  has  been  revised  upward  slightly 
to  16.8  million  tons.   Upward  revisions  in  South  African  orange  production 
exceeded  reductions  in  Argentina's  lemon  crop.  The  1989/90  orange  crop 
estimate  in  Brazil  remains  at  the  June  forecast  of  12.2  million  tons.   Early 
indications  are  that  Brazil's  1990/91  crop  will  be  larger  due  to  an  increased 
number  of  trees  going  into  production  and  the  smaller  1989/90  crop  that  enabled 
trees  to  be  reinvigorated. 


Arthur  Hausamann   (202)  382-8883 
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TABLE  11 

COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS ) 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91  1/ 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

ALGERIA 
Oranges 
Tange  r  i  ne  s 
Grapefruit 
Lemon  s 
TOTAL 

CUBA 

Oranges 
Tange  r  ine  s 
G  rape  fruit 
Citrus,  other 
TOTAL 

CYPRUS 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
TOTAL 

EGYPT 

Oranges 
Tange  r  ine  s 
G  rape  fruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
TOTAL 

GAZA  STRIP 
Orange  s 
G  rape  f  rui  t 
Lemons 
TOTAL 

GREECE 
O  ranges 
Tange  r ines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
TOTAL 

ISRAEL 
Orange  s 
Tange  r  ines 
G  rape  fruit 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
TOTAL 

ITALY 

0  range  s 
Tange  r  ines 
G  rape  fruit 
Lemons 

Citrus ,  o the  r 
TOTAL 

JAPAN 

Oranges 
Tange  r  i  ne  s 
Lemons 

Citrus,  other 
TOTAL 


167 

183 

208 

230 

230 

78 

84 

93 

105 

105 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

8 

8 

9 

9 

253 

277 

312 

348 

348 

496 

508 

520 

520 

520 

25 

25 

26 

30 

30 

250 

285 

385 

400 

400 

64 

80 

62 

70 

70 

835 

898 

993 

1  , 

,020 

1,020 

204 

138 

170 

223 

192 

5 

6 

11 

12 

14 

111 

96 

115 

118 

106 

54 

46 

63 

66 

59 

374 

286 

359 

419 

371 

1 

,  235 

1  ,  387 

1,199 

1  , 

,  397 

1  ,  400 

117 

134 

151 

170 

180 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

150 

138 

190 

240 

240 

1 

,505 

1,663 

1,544 

1 

,811 

1,824 

151 

83 

98 

160 

124 

14 

10 

14 

12 

12 

15 

12 

13 

13 

12 

180 

105 

125 

185 

148 

881 

462 

770 

933 

819 

68 

49 

69 

76 

74 

6 

5 

6 

7 

7 

168 

89 

170 

189 

178 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 

,  127 

608 

1  ,  019 

1 

,  209 

1,082 

815 

627 

546 

877 

790 

158 

122 

90 

127 

134 

392 

314 

353 

394 

418 

69 

47 

37 

46. 

44 

13 

14 

16 

25 

22 

1 

,447 

1,124 

1  ,042 

1 

,  469 

1  ,408 

2 

,  424 

1  ,343 

2,170 

2 

,  071 

1  ,  850 

531 

333 

411 

479 

400 

8 

3 

7 

8 

8 

813 

592 

708 

665 

610 

41 

42 

18 

37 

30 

3 

,  817 

2,  313 

3  ,314 

3 

,260 

2  ,898 

62 

67 

58 

54 

48 

2 

,542 

2,941 

2,387 

2 

,375 

2  ,045 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

279 

288 

227 

201 

170 

2 

,884 

3  ,  298 

2  ,674 

2 

,632 

2  ,265 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE  CONTINUED 
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TABLE  11  (Continued) 

COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS) 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91  1/ 


MEXICO 

Oranges 

1 

,683 

1 

942 

2 

268 

2 

200 

2 

,  400 

Tangerines 

131 

151 

157 

169 

198 

G  r apef  rui  t 

91 

105 

75 

100 

118 

Lemons 

9 

9 

9 

9 

5 

Citrus,  other 

600 

672 

680 

700 

708 

TOTAL 

2 

,  514 

2 

,879 

3 

189 

3 

,  178 

3 

,429 

MOROCCO 

Oranges 

650 

891 

994 

775 

890 

Tange  r  ines 

290 

303 

420 

223 

325 

Grapefruit 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Lemons 

20 

20 

21 

20 

20 

Citrus,  other 

7 

16 

12 

28 

31 

TOTAL 

971 

1 

,234 

1 

,451 

1 

,  050 

1 

,270 

SPAIN 

Oranges 

2 

059 

2 

442 

2 

216 

2 

,  365 

2 

,  476 

Tangerines 

1 

164 

1 

307 

1 

260 

1 

,  084 

1 

,  486 

G  rape  fruit 

18 

18 

22 

22 

21 

Lemons 

613 

760 

733 

693 

625 

Citrus ,  other 

16 

16 

15 

13 

14 

TOTAL 

3 

870 

4 

543 

4 

246 

4 

177 

4 

,622 

TURKEY 

Oranges 

750 

700 

740 

650 

750 

Tangerines 

300 

280 

310 

250 

300 

Grapefruit 

30 

27 

30 

40 

40 

Lemons 

250 

220 

300 

200 

300 

Citrus,  other 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

TOTAL 

1 

336 

1 

232 

1 

385 

1 

144 

1 

,394 

UNITED  STATES 

Oranges 

7 

122 

7 

903 

8 

272 

7 

141 

9 

,067 

Tange  r ines 

370 

369 

372 

269 

308 

Grapefruit 

2 

346 

2 

541 

2 

580 

1 

772 

2 

155 

Lemons 

986 

712 

689 

640 

693 

Citrus  ,  othe  r 

57 

52 

50 

45 

60 

TOTAL 

10 

881 

11 

577 

11 

963 

9 

867 

12 

283 

TOTAL  NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

t  !  t  ! 

:  :  :  : 

;  :  :  : 

:  :  :  : 

Oranges 

18 

699 

18 

676 

20 

229 

19 

596 

21 

556 

Tangerines 

5 

779 

6 

104 

5 

757 

5 

369 

5 

599 

Grapefruit 

3 

274 

3 

412 

3 

596 

2 

883 

3 

295 

Lemons 

3 

005 

2 

519 

2 

755 

2 

554 

2 

559 

Citrus,  other 

1 

237 

1 

326 

1 

279 

1 

367 

1 

353 

TOTAL 

31 

994 

32 

037 

33 

616 

31 

769 

34 

362 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


ARGENTINA 
Oranges 
Tange  r  ines 
G  r apef  rui  t 
Lemons 
TOTAL 

AUSTRALIA  2/ 
Oranges 
Tange  r  ine  s 
Grape  fruit 
Lemons 
TOTAL 


621 
252 
190 
460 
1  ,523 


475 
33 
32 
36 

576 


650 
283 

176 

517 

1,626 


394 
39 
30 
35 

498 


620 
290 

155 

350 

1,415 


524 
44 
31 
36 

635 


750 

N/A 

250 

N/A 

190 

N/A 

450 

N/A 

1  ,640 

N/A 

486 

N/A 

42 

N/A 

30 

N/A 

35 

N/A 

593 

N/A 

CONTINUED 
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TABLE  11  (Continued) 

COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  METRIC  TONS ) 


1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989 

/90  1/ 

■  1990/91 

BRAZIL 

Oranges 

10,650 

10, 

400 

14  , 

150 

12  , 

150 

N/A 

Tangerines 

479 

453 

467 

482 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

29 

24 

25 

25 

N/A 

Lemons 

35 

50 

50 

50 

N/A 

Citrus,  other 

396 

512 

544 

564 

N/A 

TOTAL 

11,  589 

11  , 

439 

15, 

236 

13  , 

271 

N/A 

CHILE  2/ 

Oranges 

95 

120 

115 

115 

N/A 

Lemons 

64 

80 

85 

75 

N/A 

TOTAL 

159 

200 

200 

190 

N/A 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  REPUBLIC  OF 

Oranges 

577 

682 

739 

690 

N/A 

Grapef  ruit 

115 

129 

152 

129 

N/A 

Lemons 

63 

65 

77 

62 

N/A 

TOTAL 

755 

876 

968 

881 

N/A 

URUGUAY  2/ 

Oranges 

79 

68 

70 

81 

N/A 

Tangerines 

45 

35 

37 

43 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

8 

8 

8 

9 

N/A 

Lemons 

52 

54 

54 

62 

N/A 

TOTAL 

184 

165 

169 

195 

N/A 

TOTAL  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Oranges 

12  ,497 

12 

,  314 

16 

,218 

14 

,272 

N/A 

Tange  r  ines 

809 

810 

838 

817 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

374 

367 

371 

383 

N/A 

Lemons 

710 

801 

652 

734 

N/A 

Citrus,  other 

396 

512 

544 

564 

N/A 

TOTAL 

14,786 

14 

,  804 

18 

,623 

16 

,  770 

N/A 

GRAND  TOTAL 

• 

Oranges 

31, 196 

30 

,990 

36 

,  447 

33 

,  868 

N/A 

Tangerines 

6  ,588 

6 

,914 

6 

,595 

6 

,  186 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

3  ,648 

3 

,779 

3 

,967 

3 

,266 

N/A 

Lemons 

3  ,715 

3 

,320 

3 

,407 

3 

,288 

N/A 

Citrus,  other 

1  ,633 

1 

,838 

1 

,823 

1 

,931 

N/A 

TOTAL 

46  ,780 

46 

,841 

52 

,239 

48 

,  539 

N/A 

1/  December  1990  Estimate  unless  otherwise  noted, 
previously  reported. 


2/  Estimate 


December  1990 
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CHINA  OILSEED  UPDATE 

Customs  officials  of  the  Chinese  Government  announced  that  import  tariffs  on 
vegetable  oils  would  be  changed  to  reduce  foreign  imports,  bolster  domestic 
prices,  and  stimulate  further  oilseed  output  by  local  producers,  according  to 
the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Beijing.   As  of  November  1990,  import 
tariffs  increased  for  most  oils  except  for  linseed  oil,  which  was  reduced  by 
over  half  the  previous  level.   The  average  increase  for  soybean,  peanut, 
sesame,  and  rapeseed  oil  import  tariffs  rose  substantially  more  than  for  palm 
and  coconut  oils,  reflecting  the  Government's  desire  to  reduce  imports  of 
domestically  produced  oilseed  products,  but  allow  imports  of  alternative 
oils— at  a  somewhat  higher  cost.   The  table  below  illustrates  the  change  in 
both  the  "minimum"  and  "general"  tariff  schedules.   Minimum  tariffs  are  applied 
to  countries  which  have  trade  agreements  with  China,  which  includes  the  United 
States,  while  all  other  countries  are  covered  by  the  "general"  tariff  schedule. 


CHINA'S  VEGETABLE  OIL  TARIFFS 
(effective  November  20,  1990) 

Percent  Diff. 
MINIMUM  GENERAL     General  vs.  Minimum 

Old  New  (%Diff)   Old  New  (%Diff)   Old       New 


Soybean 

Peanut 

Sesame 

Rapeseed 

Linseed 

Palm 

Palm  kernel 

Coconut 


6 

6 

9 

9 

50 

20 

20 

20 


20 
15 
15 
25 
20 
30 
30 
30 


233 

150 

67 

178 

-60 

50 

50 

50 


11 
11 
14 
14 
70 
30 
30 
30 


30 
20 
20 
35 
30 
40 
40 
40 


173 
83 
43 
153 
-57 
33 
33 
33 


50 
33 
33 
40 
50 
33 
33 
33 


83 
83 
55 
55 
40 
50 
50 
50 


Source:   Chinese  customs  tariffs  commission  and  U.S.  agricultural 
counselor,  Beijing 

As  an  oilseed  policy,  this  change  is  in  line  with  the  Government's  continuing 
efforts  to  motivate  agricultural  producers  to  increase  output  through  market 
oriented  incentives  rather  than  through  central  planning  on  a  micro-economic 
scale.   In  early  1990,  the  Government  announced  the  largest  ever  increase  in 
the  State  procurement  prices  for  edible  oils,  with  an  average  increase  of  over 
27  percent,  provided  that  the  individual  Provinces  had  not  already  increased 
local  government  procurement  levels.   An  equivalent  price  increase  applied  to 
oilseeds  as  well,  with  price  adjustments  for  seed  quality  and  oil  extraction 
rate.   The  price  incentives  probably  encouraged  some  producers  to  increase 
output  during  1990/91,  but  the  free  domestic  market  system  still  offers  prices 
above  government  procurement  levels. 

The  Chinese  Government's  attention  to  the  agricultural  sector  began  in  earnest 
early  in  the  1980' s  with  the  commitment  to  dismantle  the  large  communal  farm 
system  in  favor  of  local  and  producer  control.   The  purpose  was  to  increase 
output  by  reducing  bureaucracy  and  improving  efficiency  through  more  direct 
producer  management.   By  1984  the  commune  system  was  officially  disassembled. 
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Not  only  did  producers  obtain  more  freedom  to  manage  their  productive 
resources,  they  also  had  more  open  markets  for  their  produce.   The 
transformation  of  the  restrictive  market  system  under  central  planning  to  a 
more  free  market  environment  has  so  far  been  complicated  by  a  combination  of 
poor  transportation  infrastructure,  government  policies  that  have  tended  to 
restrict  free  market  development  rather  than  encourage  it,  and  the  lack  of 
timely  market  supply  and  price  information.   However,  progress  toward  a  free 
market  system  has  occurred  since  the  mid-1980' s.   Today,  producers  find 
themselves  with  a  somewhat  precarious  mix  of  oil  production  quotas  with 
monopolized  procurement  prices,  local  negotiated  contracts,  and  a  free  market 
pricing  system.   Further  progress  in  dismantling  China's  centrally  planned 
marketing  system  is  projected  to  continue  with  the  eventual  elimination  of  the 
government's  procurement  system. 

Since  1975,  the  increase  in  China's  agricultural  output  has  been  impressive. 
Not  only  has  the  rate  of  production  climbed— up  108  percent  for  the  five  major 
oilseeds,  135  percent  for  wheat,  100  percent  for  corn,  and  up  47  percent  for 
rice,  compared  to  1974/75,  but  per  capita  output  is  up  as  well.   Oilseed 
production  is  equal  to  28.9  kilograms  per  person  in  1990/91,  66  percent  above 
the  level  of  17.4  kilograms  in  1974/75.   Yet,  total  area  under  production  for 
oilseeds  and  grains  combined,  up  just  2  percent,  has  changed  little  during  this 
period.   Crop  area  devoted  to  oilseeds  since  1974/75  climbed  5.9  million 
hectares  (36  percent),  to  22.3  million  in  1990/91,  compared  to  an  increase  of 
3.7  million  (15  percent)  for  wheat,  corn,  and  rice,  combined.  However,  rice 
area  decreased  during  this  period  by  3.1  million  hectares  or  9  percent.  To  add 
new  crop  area  for  oilseeds,  wheat,  and  corn,  producers  shifted  area  out  of 
small  grains.   In  addition  to  rice,  major  reductions  occurred  in  barley, 
millet,  oats,  and  sorghum,  which  by  1990/91  declined  by  a  total  of  7.9  million 
hectares  or  49  percent  from  the  area  planted  in  1974/75. 

Better  management  of  resources  and  increased  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  have 
pushed  oilseed  production,  as  well  as  grains  and  rice,  up  significantly. 
Oilseed  yields  have  increased  an  average  of  66  percent  from  1974/75  to  1990/91, 
ranging  from  a  low  of  50  percent  for  peanuts,  to  a  high  of  93  percent  for 
sunflowerseed.   Soybeans  have  shown  the  least  growth  in  yields,  but  the  harvest 
is  estimated  at  a  record  1.51  tons  per  hectare  in  1990/91,  producing  11.5 
million  tons  from  7.6  million  hectares.   This  is  19  percent  below  USDA's 
expected  world  average  soybean  yield  of  1.87  tons  per  hectare,  but  above  the 
Soviet  Union  (1.10  tons  per  hectare)  and  India  (0.95  tons  per  hectare). 

China's  total  oilseed  production  has  stabilized  since  1984/85  within  a  range  of 
29  to  34  million  tons.   Yields,  affected  by  weather  and  inputs,  are  the  main 
cause  of  this  variation,  as  oilseed  area  has  varied  only  marginally  within  a 
range  of  21.8  to  22.4  million  hectares.   Improvements  in  yield,  through  better 
management,  improved  seed  varieties,  and  increased  use  of  fertilizers  have 
leveled  off.  The  program  to  increase  yields  has  several  barriers  to  overcome, 
which  the  Chinese  Government  fully  understands.   However,  progress  in  this 
direction  will  likely  be  slower  than  the  pace  demonstrated  since  1980. 

The  possibility  of  higher  open  market  oilseed  prices  in  response  to  tariff 
reductions  on  foreign  oil  imports  comes  at  a  time  when  producers  are  facing  a 
complex  decision-making  environment. 

o  A  mixture  of  even  higher  oilseed  prices  on  the  open  market  and  low-priced 
government  contract  quotas  may  cause  resentment  by  farm  producers  against 
government  policy.   Some  apprehension  already  affects  producer  confidence 
in  the  government's  willingness  and  ability  to  fulfill  contract 
obligations,  either  in  cash  or  promised  low-priced  input  guarantees. 
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China's  budget  designated  for  investment  in  the  agricultural  sector 
declined  between  1979  and  1988,  but  a  planned  redistribution  of  funds  in 
favor  of  agriculture  began  in  1989.   This  did  not  prevent  cash  shortages 
for  crop  procurement  in  the  fall  of  1988  and  winter  1989  that  caused  the 
government  to  pay  producers  for  contracted  crop  quotas,  with  government 
lOU's.   As  a  result  of  the  cash  shortfall,  local  cadres  used 
administrative  means  to  ensure  producers  delivered  their  contracts. 
Meanwhile,  government-controlled  newspapers  stressed  contractual 
commitments  and  patriotic  duty.   In  1989  the  Government  promised  that  the 
issuing  of  lOU's  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future.   However  in  1990,  the 
Government  announced  that  after  the  delivery  of  crop  quotas,  producers 
must  wait  20  days  before  the  cash  payment  will  be  available. 


o  The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  has  steadily  increased,  but  pesticide 
availability  has  declined.   Fertilizer  supplies  were  seriously  disrupted 
in  1988,  as  open  market  supplies  competed  with  official  government 
distribution.   Prices  rose  dramatically  in  open  markets  at  the  same  time 
that  the  government  promised  producers  fixed  supplies  at  low  prices  in 
exchange  for  forward  contracting  oilseeds,  grains,  and  cotton.   However, 
strong  demand  and  the  potential  for  profits  caused  fertilizer  to  be 
removed  from  the  State  system  and  sold  on  the  open  market.   Many  producers 
were  left  without  the  guaranteed  supply  of  low-cost  fertilizers  promised 
by  the  government.   As  a  result,  in  1989  the  Government  returned  to  a 
State  monopolized  distribution  system  by  forbidding  further  open  market 
sales.   All  supplies,  including  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  plastic 
sheeting,  can  only  by  sold  through  State  owned-outlets. 

Aside  from  these  important  direct  producer  concerns,  the  Government  faces 
significant  capital  expenses  for  the  development  of  processing  facilities  and 
transportation  infrastructure.   The  emphasis  of  past  policy  and  social  design 
has  concentrated  on  local  production,  processing,  and  distribution.   A 
comprehensive  plan  and  monetary  commitment  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
needed  roads  and  bridges  to  allow  trade  across  China. 


Rodney  Paschal  (202)  382-8881 
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CHART    1 

China  Production  and  Harvested  Area 

for  Selected  Commodity  Groups 

(million  tons  and  hectares) 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

World  cotton  production  for  1990/91  is  projected  at  87.2  million  bales,  well 
above  the  79.9  million  bale  crop  of  last  year,  with  over  half  the  increase 
coming  from  the  two  top  producers,  China  and  the  United  States.   In  the  October 
World  Agricultural  Production  report  (WAP  10-90),  the  top  seven  producers  with 
an  estimated  production  of  70.9  million  bales  or  81  percent  of  the  world's 
cotton  output  were  highlighted.  The  next  seven  largest  producers  are  featured 
this  month.  The  countries  ranked  in  order  of  1990/91  production  levels  are 
Australia,  Egypt,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Greece,  Mexico,  and  Syria.   Each  one 
produces  in  excess  of  500,000  480-pound-bales  annually.  These  countries,  in 
combination,  generate  about  10  percent  of  the  world's  cotton  production  and 
account  for  9  percent  of  the  gain  in  output  for  1990/91. 

Australia  is  currently  the  eighth  largest  cotton  producer  with  output  rising  at 
an  average  rate  of  18  percent  per  year  over  the  past  decade.  The  1990/91 
growing  season,  just  getting  under  way,  is  expected  to  reach  a  record  for  both 
output  and  area  at  1.6  million  bales  from  a  harvested  area  of  270,000  hectares. 
Reports  indicate  that  improved  reservoir  levels  have  enabled  New  South  Wales  to 
issue  additional  irrigation  licenses  for  1990/91,  thus  increasing  available 
area  for  cotton. 

In  addition,  depressed  earnings  for  most  other  crops  are  boosting  interest  in 
cotton  cultivation  on  non-irrigated  land.   These  areas  are  normally  devoted  to 
competitor  crops  of  soybeans  and  sorghum.   However,  production  in  these  areas 
is  rainfall  dependent.  Therefore,  total  cotton  plantings  could  decline  from 
the  estimated  270,000  hectares,  if  these  areas  do  not  receive  adequate 
rainfall. 

Egypt  is  the  world's  ninth  largest  cotton  producer  and  a  major  source  of 
extra-long  and  long-staple  cotton.  Cotton  is  the  country's  most  important 
export  crop,  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  economy.   Despite  its  economic 
importance,  cotton  production  has  declined  steadily  over  the  past  decade  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  nearly  4  percent.  The  problem  is  two-fold:   the  low 
cotton  procurement  price  offered  by  the  government  relative  to  the  more 
lucrative  free-market  returns  from  non-controlled  crops  has  induced  many 
farmers  to  shift  to  other  crops.   Cotton  is  being  displaced  by  grain  and 
berseem  clover  production  as  population  expansion  increases  the  need  for  food. 
Despite  this,  Egyptian  production  is  estimated  at  1.5  million  bales  in  1990/91, 
up  0.2  million  bales  or  11  percent  from  last  year.   Favorable  weather  and  a 
lack  of  insect  infestation  during  the  growing  season  helped  boost  yields  plus 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  area. 

Argentina  is  currently  the  tenth  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world, 
harvesting  almost  2  percent  of  the  world  total.   For  the  past  decade  cotton 
output  has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  10  percent.   Output  for  the 
1990/91  growing  season,  just  commencing,  is  estimated  at  a  record  1.35  million 
bales,  an  increase  of  6  percent  from  last  year.   Area  is  currently  estimated  at 
a  record  640,000  hectares,  an  increase  of  12  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
Production  is  concentrated  in  the  northeast  region  of  Argentina,  with  65  to  70 
percent  of  planted  area  in  the  Chaco  province.   Midway  through  planting 
operations,  severe  flooding  occurred  throughout  the  low-lying  areas  in  Chaco, 
necessitating  replanting.   Final  production  amounts  will  be  largely  dependent 
on  recovery  of  the  replanted  area. 
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In  Paraguay ,  cotton  production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  a  record  1.28 
million  bales,  24  percent  above  last  year.   Area  is  currently  estimated  at  a 
record  560,000  hectares.   For  the  past  decade  cotton  output  has  grown  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  23  percent.   Sowing  of  the  current  cotton  crop  occurred 
mostly  under  favorable  weather  and  is  complete.   Since  then,  warm  weather  has 
been  accompanied  by  showers,  and  germination  is  reportedly  good. 


Greece  is  estimated  to  produce  1.15  million  bales  of  cotton  in  1990/91,  down  2 
percent  from  last  year,  but  20  percent  above  the  5-year  average.   For  the  past 
decade  cotton  output  has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  12  percent. 
Although  Greece  is  suffering  from  a  prolonged  drought,  1990/91  cotton 
production  was  impacted  only  marginally.   With  95  percent  of  the  280,000 
hectare  crop  irrigated,  yields  were  cut  slightly.   The  small  increase  in  area, 
and  timely  rains  in  August,  somewhat  compensated  for  the  slight  reduction  in 
yields.   The  European  Community's  Common  Agricultural  Policy,  plus  high  world 
cotton  prices,  encouraged  farmers  to  plant  more  area  to  cotton  this  year, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  irrigated  corn.   With  an  EC  subsidy  of  88.4  drachmas 
per  kilogram  and  an  international  price  of  57.5  drachmas,  cotton  is  considered 
a  profitable  crop. 


Mexico  is  currently  the  thirteenth  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world, 
accounting  for  1  percent  of  the  world  total.   Cotton  output  has  declined  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  5  percent  over  the  past  decade.   However,  production 
this  year  is  estimated  at  810  thousands  bales,  up  almost  5  percent  from  the  low 
level  of  1989/90.   Area  is  up  1  percent  from  last  year.   Farmers  increased 
cotton  plantings  at  the  expense  of  other  crops  because  of  the  short  water 
supply.   Even  though  most  cotton  is  irrigated,  it  is  the  preferred  crop  when 
water  resources  are  low.   In  addition,  the  relatively  high  international  cotton 
price  made  the  crop  more  attractive.   Due  to  recent  policy  changes  in  Mexico, 
world  prices  are  now  used  as  a  benchmark  for  domestic  prices. 

Syria  is  the  fourteenth  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world.   Cotton  output 
has  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  less  than  1  percent  over  the  past 
decade.   Production  for  1990/91  is  estimated  at  about  625  thousands  bales,  down 
7  percent  from  last  year  as  both  area  and  yield  declined.  The  crop  is  totally 
irrigated.   However,  low  precipitation  in  1990  reduced  irrigation  water 
supplies  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  both  area  and  yields.  Cotton  production 
is  expected  to  increase  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  yield  increases  achieved 
by  planting  more  drought-tolerant  cotton  varieties.   Recently,  production 
policy  administered  by  the  Cotton  Marketing  Organization  has  been  relatively 
stable.   If  this  stability  continues,  it  should  help  increase  cotton  output  in 
the  future. 


Ronald  Roberson  (202)  382-8879 
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TABLE  15 


COTTON  DATA  FOR  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
MARKETING  YEAR  1990/91 


480-LB 

BALES 

(1000) 


PERCENT  OF 
PRODUCTION 


Yield 
(Kg/Ha) 


AREA 
HARVESTED 
(1000  Ha) 


PERCENT 
OF  AREA 


WORLD 


87,176 


TOP  SEVEN 

70,919 

China 

19,300 

United  States 

15,399 

Soviet  Union 

12,400 

India 

10,400 

Pakistan 

7,030 

Brazil 

3,400 

Turkey 

2,990 

SECOND  SEVEN 

8,315 

Australia 

1,600 

Egypt 

1,500 

Argentina 

1,350 

Paraguay 

1,280 

Greece 

1,150 

Mexico 

810 

Syria 

625 

OTHER 


7,942 


100.0 

81.4 

22.3 

17.7 

14.3 

12.0 

8.1 

3.9 

3.4 

9.5 

1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.3 
0.9 
0.7 

9.1 


565.5 

582.9 

764.0 
718.9 
857.1 
290.3 
564.8 
370.2 
976.0 

713.9 


1,290.4 
742.3 
459.2 
497.7 
894.3 
928.4 
872.4 


380.9 


33,567 

26,491 

5,500 
4,664 
3,150 
7,800 
2,710 
2,000 
667 

2,536 

270 
440 
640 
560 
280 
190 
156 

4,540 


100.0 

78.9 

16.4 
13.9 
9.4 
23.2 
8.1 
6.0 
2.0 

7.6 

0.8 
1.3 
1.9 
1.7 
0.8 
0.6 
0.5 

13.5 
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TABLE  16 


COTTON  PRODUCTION  CHANGES  FROM 
MARKETING  YEAR  1989/90  TO  1990/91 


WORLD 

TOP  SEVEN 

China 

United  States 

Soviet  Union 

India 

Pakistan 

Brazil 

Turkey 

SECOND  SEVEN 

Australia 

Egypt 

Argentina 

Paraguay 

Greece 

Mexico 

Syria 

OTHER 


PRODUCTION 

CHANGE 

(1000-480-BALES) 

7,281 

6,131 


PROPORTION  OF 
CHANGE 
(PERCENT) 

100.0 

84.2 


CHANGE  FROM 
YEAR  EARLIER 
(PERCENT) 

9.11 

9.A6 


1,900 

26.1 

10.92 

3,203 

44.0 

26.26 

63 

0.9 

0.51 

93 

1.3 

0.90 

347 

4.8 

5.19 

370 

5.1 

12.21 

155 

2.1 

5.47 

648 

8.9 

8.45 

199 

2.7 

14.20 

153 

2.1 

11.36 

78 

1.1 

6.13 

247 

3.4 

23.91 

-20 

-0.3 

-1.71 

41 

0.6 

5.33 

-50 

-0.7 

-7.41 

502 


6.9 


6.75 
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